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in  the  Bibliotheca  Qassica.  Only  such  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  notes  as  seemed  necessary  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  students  in  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  United  States.  The  Arguments  of  the  Odes  have 
been  introduced  from  the  larger  work ;  and  Dr.  Beck's 
Introduction  to  the  Metres  has  been  appended  to  the 
Notes. 
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XI^Fj:    OJF    H0RA.CJE1. 


THx^M^sriids  far  'Banm'B  life  ane  derived  ^ilmest  eslmlj 
imm.JMB^ town  weeks.    A  few  additienal.feqte  aye  otoeined  fipwn 

•  ft  altalnemeiry  Attributed  to  Suetooiiis. 

He^w«s  bom  OQ  the  8tb  of  Deeember,  A^v. c*  669  (b.  €< 65),  at 

•or  netf  VeDOtta'*  (Yenoea))  in  ibe  Apennines,  ^n  the  bofdemof 
Locaoia  And  Apulia.  His  fiober  was.a  &«ie<}i»an,tbariQg,  as 
his  name  proves,  be«i  the  slave  of  some  penmiof  tbe.Horatia 

'fjeqs.  As  Hcuaoe  iivplaes  that  he  himself  was  ingemras^}  his 
£tfhtr«MBt  haise  ebtained.his  freedom  befoie  his  birth.    He 

iaAeswards  finHmwed  the  calling  of  a  eoactor,§  a  ooflecter  of  mooej 
in  sme  wi^  or  oiher,  it  is  net  kuewn  in  what  He  made,  in 
this  oapaoUy,  enoo^  to  purehaser  an  estate,  probably  a  small  one, 
:aear  tlie  above  >town,  where  tlbe  poet  was  born.  We  hear  noth- 
ii^ef  his*  flMther,exBept  that  Homce  speaks  of:  both  his.  parents 
.with  aff9Gtien.|  His  fisher,  probably  seeing. signs  of  tdent  in 
him  as  a  thild,  was  not  content  to  have  hinv  educated  at  a  pro- 
viaeial  school,  hot  took  him  (at  what  age  he  does  not  say,  but 
pBobid)^.abeut  twelve}  to  . Borne,* where  he  became*  a  pupil  of 
CMOias  Fo^ttus,1[  who  had  a  school  of  much  note,  attended  by 
boys  of  good  fiunily ,  and  whom  Horace  remembered  all  his  life 
as  an  irritable  teacher,  given  unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  the  rod. 

♦  C.iu.4,»;.air4S.2;  S,iLl,34.         f  S.  I  6.  6.  46,,  47. 

I  S.  l  6.  8.  i  S.  I  6.  86. 

I  S.  L  6.  96.  T  i^p,  U.  1»  71 1^  iWt^\^^' 
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Vm  LIFB  OF  HORACB. 

With  him  he  learnt  grammar,  the  earlier  Latin  anthorSy  aad 
Homer.  He  attended  other  masters  (of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
mosic  periiaps),  as  Roman  bo3r8  were  wont,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage (to  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  with  gratitude)  of  his 
father^s  care  and  moral  training  daring  this  part  of  his  educatioa. 
It  was  usual  for  young  men  of  Inrth  and  ability  to  be  sent  to 
Athens,  to  finish  their  education  by  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosej^hy'ulider  native  teadiUs;  alnd  *Hbrdbe  went  there 
too,  at  what  age  is  not  known,  but  im)bably  wh^i  he  was  about 
twenty.  Whether  his  fisUher  was  alive  at  that  time,  or  dead,  is 
uncertain.  If  he  went  to  Athens  at  twenty,  it  was  in  b.  c.  45, 
the  year  before  Julius  Geosar  was  assassinated.     After  that 

Vv^At,BratasimdC&8kitfli3i'B(»neahil  wSntWOreeoe.  Toro- 
B^ing  the  ^straggle  thit  Was  b«fo»e*  dken^lSie/got'TooM  iii^m 
many  of  the  young  men  "at  HiSit  tlnle  {(tiidyitig  at 'Athene  and 

'Hbiiaoe  Wins  at>p6iiAed  lribotie**in'the  Wnyof  Bhitus,  a  high 

'command,  for  ^Mdi  he  w&s  notquaHfi^    ^"went  with 'Brutus 

"into  AsialBliiior,  and  "finally  ^^urM  Uis  deftat  4a  'PhiMppi,  b.  o. 

.42.  He  makes  huibOtyms^iBlltfiion'to  Ads^defoat  in  hisOdef  to 
Bbmpehis  Tamer  (IL  7).    After  the  battle' lnr«ame  to  Italy,  faav- 

*lng  obtaoned  perinSsdon  to  do  ft>,'like  many  others  who  were 
wiffi]^  to  give^  up  a  desperate  esctde  and' £Wttie^iefly^at' heme. 
His  patrihiony,t  however,  was  forfeitbd,  «ttd  he  seems  to  have 
had  no^n^ms' of  BUb6is06nce,wfaich^  induced  him  to  employ  him- 

'selfin  "imSiig  vers^  withtfae'view,  perhapB,'of  bringhug  himadf 
into  nofice^t'i'ft^^i^  than 'for '%e.*ptUE)i08e  of-making  mtmey-l^ 

'  their  ^e.  By-somemeabsfie-mana^toget  ai  place  as  8eriba§ 
in  the  <JuftstoFs  offide,  whether  by  purchase  xMrinterest  does  not  iip- 
p^ar.  In  either  ciise,we'mbBt' suppose  he  eontrfv'ed  soar  to  inake 
fHends,"  though  lie  ^  could  "not  do^so  *by  ^  the  ootnse  he  pursued, 
*     '      '  -       *     '      ' •*•     '      " :_ 

♦  S.  i:  6.  48. 

tBpp.  U.2.  60. 

t  Some  persons  r^ect'this  notion,  snppotfiiig  Horace  to  mean,  in  the  pas- 
sage on  which  it  is  founded  (Epp.  ii  2.  51),  that  poyerty  made  him  desper- 
ate and  cakte^s  of  cihifle4nences;  i>iit  tW  wileir  he  b^cajA^e^oomparatiyely 
rich  he  I<^  that  stimnltis. 

*riBtiet.' Vht  li  It  erw. 
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l^m  OJ^  BOBACS.,  u 

tpiiUait  dbp  BMJapg  numy  enemiea^  Qia  Satii:efk  are  ^  of  aOa- 
fioos  to  the  emphj  lus  TerseB  had  nise4  up  |»r  him  09.  all  hands. 
09  ^eeupe  yiqnairat^,  amopg  other  lUe^r^ofj  persons,  with  Virgil 
pud  YarniB^  whq^  about  three  years  f^ftec  his  return  (b.  c.  89), 
iatrod^poed  him  to  M«cena8|  who  was  carefol  of  reviving  into  his 
mrelfi  a  tribqne  of  Brutn^aod  one  whose,  writings  were  of  a  kind 
^laft  "was  neif  9pd  in^popalar.  Pq  aeqprdinglj  saw  nothing  of 
Horace  fyr-  nine  montha  afte:^  his  ^ilroductioa  to  him.  He  then 
aeni  ^  him  («.  Of  Bdf\  and  froiA  that  time  continued  to  be  his 
ftttmi  and  warmest  friendt 

At  hig  house,  probably)  Hctti^CQ  beoamf  intimate  with  Pollio, 
and  Ae  many  persooa  of  ccmsideration  whose  ^ndship  he  ap- 
pear! I«(  hare  enjoyed.  Through  MseoeniuB,  also,  it  is  probable 
Honu»  waa  introduced  to  Augustus ;  but  when  that  ha[^>ened  is 
unoeftein.  In  b.  c.  37,  Maecenas  was  deputed  by  Augustus  to 
meet  M.  Antonina  at  Bmndisinm,  and  he  took  Horace  with  him 
on  that  journey,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  giyen  in  ^e  fifth 
Satire  of  the  fii^  book.  Horace  appears  to  have  parted  from  the 
^rest  of  the  company  f^  Brun4isiumj»  an4  perhaps  returned  to 
lUme  Ij  Taventom  and  Yenusia.  (See  S.  L  $,  Introduption.) 
Between  this  jqqn^y  ai>4  b.  q.  32,  Horace  received  from  his 
fiiend  tiie  preaent  of  a  small  Qitate  in  the  valley  qf  the  Digentia 
(Ticenzffc),  situated  about  thirty-fcu^  miles  from  Itome,  f^ld  four- 
teen froffi  Tibur^  in  t|ie  Sabine  country.  Of  this  property  he 
givei^  ^  de9Ci:y[i^oi)  }n  his  £pistle  U^  Quintius  (i.  16),  apd  he 
ppfma  to  hf^e  live^  there  1^  part  of  every  year^  and  to  have 
)»eeB  fcpd  ef  th^  p^f^  whidi  W9|8  veiy  qi|iet  and  retired,  being 
^bur  mil^  &9fqi  ^  l^c^i"^  town^  Yaria  (Vioo  Varo),  a  muni- 
^'^'■'u^  B^'^^ap^  ^t  ^t  a  placd  of  ^J  iinportance.  During  this 
faUa^wiji  )^  oqqt|pue4  |9  write  S^tire^  and  iSpodes,  but  also,  it  ap- 
peani  pfo^ble|  ^pn^e  of  the  Od^  which  ^ome  years  later  he 
poUi^O^?  and  others  wbicb  he  did  not  publish.  These  composi- 
^ons,  po  doubt,  we^  se^n  by  his  friends,  and  were  pretty  well 
known  p^ore  any  of  them  we^e  collected  for  publication.  The 
first  book  cf  t^e  l^fitires  w^  pub^shed  probably  in  b.  0.  35,  the 
Epodss  in  Bt  fi.  30,  and  die  second  book  of  Satires  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Horace  wg|  ^^  l^iyty-five  years  old. 
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When  Augustus  returned  from  Asia,  m  b.  6.  29,  and  d69&B[ 
{he  gates  of  Janus,  being  tlie  acknowledged  head  of  the  republic^ 
ilorace  appeared  among  his  most  hearty  adherents.  He  wrote 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  best  Odes  (i.  2),  and  employed  his  ped 
in  forwarding  those  reforms  which  it  was  the  first  object  of  Aih 
gustus  to  eflTect.  (See  Introduction  to  C.  ii.  15.)  His  most 
striking  Odes  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  beeft  writteri  aftef 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Some  may  have  been  written  befbr^ 
and  probably  were.  But  fbr  some  reason  it  would  seem  that  he 
gave  himself  more  to  lyric  poetry  after  his  thirty*flfth  year  thaA 
he  had  done  before.  He  had  most  likely  studied  the  Greek  poets 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  and  some  of  his  ihntations  may  have  beeft 
written  early.  If  so,  they  were  most  probably  improved  and 
polished,  from  time  to  time,  (for  he  must  have  had  them  by  him, 
known  perhaps  only  to  a  few  friends,  for  malny  years,)  till  the^ 
became  the  griewieful  spe6imens  of  artificial  composition  that  they 
are.  Horace  continued  to  employ  himself  in  this  kind  of  writing 
(on  a  variety  of  subjects,  (^nvivial,  amatory,  pditical,  moral,  -^ 
some  original,  many  no  dOubt  Suggested  by  Greek  poems)  till 
B.  c.  24,  when  there  are  reasofia  fbr  thinking  the  first  tfiree  books 
of  the  Odes  were  published.  Daring  this  period,  Horace  appears 
to  have  passed  his  time  at  Rome,  among  the  most  disthiguished 
men  of  the  day,  or  at  his  house  in  the  country,  paying  occasional 
visits  to  Tibur,  Fraeneste,  and  Baits,  with  indifierent  health, 
which  required  change  of  air.  About  the  year  B.  d.  20  he  w^ 
nearly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  on  his  own  edtate^  which 
accident  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his  Odes  (ii.  18),  and  occikr 
sionally  refers  to ;  once  in  the  same  stanxa  with  a  storott  in  whidi 
he  was  nearly  lost  off  Cape  l^klhmrus,*  on  the  western  (xmsi  df 
Italy.  When  this  happened,  nobody  kno^^  After  the  publieii- 
tion  of  the  three  books  of  Odes,  Horace  seems  to  have  ceased 
from  that  style  of  writing,  or  nearly  so ;  and  the  only  other  com- 
positions we  know  of  his  having  produced  in  the  next  few  yea^ 
are  metrical  Epistles  to  different  friends,  of  which  he  pubhShel 

a  volume  probably  in  b.  c.  20  or  19.    He  seems  to  hliVe;  tHkea 

-  -        '  "  •"  -^  -^  -■  *  ..>.*..^ 

•  e.  m.  4. 29. 
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«p  the  alodj  .of  the  Gkeek  philosi^hical  writere,  and  to  have 
become  a  good  dei^  interested  in  them,  jmd  also  to  have  beeo  a 
little  tired  of  the  worlds  and  di6gU3ted  with  ^e  jealousies  hi|9 
unpntatimi  eieated.  His  heabb  did  ii^  improve  as  iie  ^^w 
older,  and  ;he  put  himself  under  th^  care  of  Antonius  Musa,  the 
^inpecor^  new  physician.*  3y  his^vice  he  gave  up^  for  a  tim^ 
a^  kaaty  bi»  givocite  1^^*^  ,9ut  he  found  4t  necessary  to  be 
A  ^^oqd  deal  tnway  .£[091  Son^ie,  especial^  in  thp  luitumn  ^d 
Arintecif 

In  B.  (C.  ^7,  Aagoet^s  celebrated  the  Lndi  Secularesy  and 
-Hovaoe  vas  i^equirod  to  .write  4mi  Ode  for  the  occasion  which  he 
idid,  .and  it  has  beep  ipresei^ptrod.  Ibis  circumstance,  ^md  the 
«iSR«idit  it  broogbt  biyi,  ^my  have  given  his  mind  another  leaning 
4p  Ode-iwritingy  and:have  helped  him  to  produce  the  fourth  boc^, 
jftifietw  pieccp  Jio  wb^^  A¥ty  have  been  written  at  any  time.  It 
,m  mid  tbat  AogiistKS  .^particularly  desired  Horace  to  publish  an- 
other i)ook  of  Odes,  in  order  that  those  he  wrote  uppn  the  victo- 
ries of  Drnsiisimd  3%eriqs  (4  a^d  14)  might  appear  in  it.  The 
latter  of  these  O^m^  not  written,  probably,  till  b.  0. 13,  when 
^Axigimtm  ^retumed  ifirom  «€}auL  If  so,  the  book  was  probably 
'P«byahed  .int  th|it  year,  when  tl^Nraoe  was  >  fiftyrtwo.  The  Odes  pf 
4bo  :fim4i  book  show  no  diminution  of  power,  but  thctreverae. 
There  are  none  in  the  first  three  books  that  surpass,  or  perhaps 
equal,  the  Ode  in  honor  of  Drusus,  and  few  superior  to  that 
which  is  addressed  to  Lollins.  The  success  of  the  first  three 
bo(^a,  and  the  honor  of  being  chosen  to  compose  the  Ode  at  the 
Ludi  Secnlares,  seem  to  have  given  him  encouragement  There 
are  no  incidents  in  his  life  during  the  above  period  recorded  or 
allnded  to  in  his  poems.  He  lived  five  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  book  of  Odes,  if  the  above  date  be  correct,  and 
during  that  time,  I  think  it  probable,  he  wrote  the  Epistles  to 
Angnstns  and  Floms  which  form  the  second  Ixx^ ;  and  having 
conceived  the  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  art  and  progress 
of  poetry,  he  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Pisooes  which  has  been  preserved  among  his  works.    It  seems, 

*  Bpp.  i.  15.  t  Epp.  i.  7.  1  - 13. 
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firbm  tlte  Epistl^  to  Floras,  that  Horiuie  at  thfls  time  had  to  reaat 
die  urgency  of  firiends  begging  him  to  write,  one  in  this  Btyle 
knd  another  in  that,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  gratify  dieni 
and  to  sacrifice  his  Own  'ease  to  a  porsoit  in  which  it  is  pkin  he 
never  took  any  great  del^t.  He  was  likely  to  bring  to  it  teas 
energy  as  his  life  was  drairing  prematurely  to  a  ^lose,  through 
infirmities  either  contracted  or  aggravated  daring  his  inratioDai 
xsunpaigning  with  Brutos,  his  inaptitude  ibr  whkh  he  appean 
afterwards  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of.  He  continaed  to 
apply  himself  to  Hik  stddy  of  mortd  philosophy  till  liis  debtli, 
which  todL  place,  according  to  ^Ensebits,  on  ihe  <27th  of  Novem- 
ber, B.  c.  8,  in  the  fifty-seventli  year  of  'his  «ge,  ahd  Within  -a 
%w  days  of  its  oc^nplelaon.  Msocebas  died  <he  same  year,  aldo 
towards  the  dOse  of  it ;  a  coincidence  that  has  led  «ome  to  tfafe 
Motion,  that  Horace  hastened  his  own  death  that  he  might  not 
have  the  pain  of  surviving  his  patron.  According  to  Suetonius, 
his  death  (which  he  places  -after  his  fifty-ninth  year)  w«fi  so 
sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to  cbcecuto  his  wfll,  Which  is  opposei) 
to  the  tiotion  of  Buicidls.  The  two  friends  %ere  bbried  hear  o^ 
another  ^in  eixtreniis  EsquiHis,"  in  the  fttrtliedt  poft  of 'the  Ba- 
quilise,  that  is,  probably,  Vithoot  'the  city  "walk,  ^  ^the  ground 
drained  and  laid  out  ^in' gardens  by 'Maecenas.  '(S^^6.^L6,'Iil- 
tnducUon.) 
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Maecenas  atavis  edite  redbna 

O  et  praesidimn  et  dtdce  decus  memn. 

Sunt  qnos  currictdo  ptdverem  Olympcum 

Gollegifise  jnvat  metaque  fervidis 

Eyitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilie*  • 

Terramm  dominos  eyehit,ad  Deoe; 

Huno  ffl  mobilinm  tarba  Qairitiuin 

Certat  tergeminis  toUere  honoribus ; 

niam  81  proprio  condidit  horreo 

Qnidqnid  de  Libycis  yerritor  areis.  10 

Gaudentem  patrioB  findere  sarculo 

Agros  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunqiiam  dimoyeas,  ut  trabe  Gypria 

Myrtonm  payidus  nauta  secet  mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  flactibus  Africum  15 

Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 

Laadat  rora  soi ;  mox  reficit  rates 

Quaesas  indocilis  panperiem  pati. 

Est  qui  nee  yeteris  pocula  Masedci 

Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die  90 

Spemit,  nimc  yiridi  membra  sub  arbnto 

StratuSi  nxmo  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae* 
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.  Multop  c^trfk  juvant  et  lituo  tubae 
;•  'I^rmixbls  s6mt>is' Hellaque  matribus 
' '  Detestita.*  •Manfifsub  Jove  frigido  85 

Venator  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  nipit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 
Me  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontiom 
Dis  miscent  superis ;  me  gelidum  nemus  30 

Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secernunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cohibet  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refu^t  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  &2  me  lyricis  yatibus  inseris,  36 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


CARMEN  II. 


Jam  satis  terris  nivis.  atque  dirae 
Grandinis  misit  Pater,  et  rubente 
Deztera  sacras  jaculatus  arces 

'  Terruit  Urbem, 
Terruit  gentes,  grave  jie  rediret  6 

Seculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questao, 
Omne  cum  Proteus  pecus  e^t  altos 

Yisere  montes, 
Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  ^olumbis»  lO 

Et  superjecto  pavidae  natanint 

Aequore  damae. 
Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis 
Ire  dejectuni  monumenta  regis  lb 

Templaque  Vestae ; 
Iliae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
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Labitor  ripa  Jove  non  probante  o- 

xorius  amnis.  90 

Andiet  cives  acuisse  femim 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent; 
Audiefe  pngnas  yido  parentum  * 

Ra^:a  juventus. 
Quern  vocet  divum  populus  mentis    .  25 

Iropeii  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fetigent 
Yir^es  sanctae  minus  audientem 

Gannina  Y estam  ? 
Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 
Juppiter  ?  Tandem  xemsis  precamur  30 

Nube  candentes  humerqs  amictus, 

A^gxr  Apollo ; 
Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Gupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  as 

Bespicis  auctor, 
Heu  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo. 
Quern  juvat  clamor  galeaeque  levea 
Acer  et  M&uri  peditis  cruentum 

y oltus  in  hostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  figura 
Ales  in  terris  imitaris,  almao 
Filius  Maiae,  patiens  vocari 

Caesaris  ultor : 
Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque  43 

LUetus  intersis  populo  Quirini ;  ^ 

Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 

Ocior  aura 
Tollat:    hie  magnos  potius  triumpboB, 
Hie  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps,  f^ 

Neu  sinas  M^dos  equitare  inultos 

Te  duce,  Caesar. 
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Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratres  Helenae  lucida  siderai 

Ventorumque  regat  pater, 
Obstrictis  aim  praeter  lapyga : 

Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  6 

Debes  VirgUium  finibus  Atticis 

Eeddas  incolumem  precor, 
Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meae. 

UK  robur  et  aes  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat  qui  firagilem  truci  10 

Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus,  nee  timuit  praecipitem  A&icum 

Decertantem  Aquilonibus 
Nee  tristes  Hvadas,  nee  rabiem  Noti 

Quo  non  arbiter  Hadriae  15 

Major  toUere  sen  ponere  volt  freta. 

Quern  Mortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 

Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  et 
Infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  ?  80 

Nequicquam  deus  abscidit 
Prudend  Oceano  dissociabili 

Terras  si  tamen  impiae 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliunt  rada. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti  85 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas. 

Audax  lapeti  eenus 
Ignem  fraude  mala  geniibus  intulit. 

Post  ignem  aetheria  dome 
Subductum  macies  et  nova  febrium  ao 

Terris  incubuit  cohors, 
Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 

Leti  cornpuit  gradum. 
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Experkis  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 

Pennis  non  homini  datis ;  36 

Perrupit  Acheronta  Hercideus  labor. 

Nil  mortalibus  ardui  est ; 
Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia  neque 

Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus 
Iracunda  Jorem  ponere  fulmina.  40 


/  K  CARMEN  IV. 

X 

SoLViTUB  acrifl  hiems  grata  vice.  |y ens  et  Farom^ 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas, 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  CjthereaLj?horo8  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna,      6 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Altemo  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cjclopum 

Volcanus^  ardens  urit  oflficinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  mjrto 

Aut  flore  terrae  quern  ferunt  solutae.  lo 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscatagnam  sivemalit  haedum. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pcde  pauperum  tabemas 

Regumque  turres.     0  beate  Sesti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  Yfitat  inchoare  longam.  15 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 
£t  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  meariSy 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virtues  tepebunt.  90 
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X 


/    .//      / 

Quis  mtdfca  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfu^us  iiquidis  urget  (Mioribus 
Grato,  Pvirhay  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flayam  religas  comam 
Simplex  munditiis  ?    Heu  quoties  fidem  6 

Mutatosque  deos  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis . 
Emirabitur  insolens 
Qui  nunc  te  fruifcur  credulus  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  8emp^r  amabilem  lo 

Sperat .  nescius  aurae 
Fallacis.     Miseii  quibus 
Tntentata  nites  !•    Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 

Suspendisse  potenti  IS 

Yestimenta  maris  deo. 
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ScRiBEiiis  Yario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor  Maeonii  carminis  alite, 

Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  eqms 

Miles  te  duce    gesserit. 
Nos,  Agrippa,  neque  haec  dicere  nee  gravem       f 
Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii 
Nee  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei 

Nee  saevam  Pelopis  domum 
Conamur  tenues  grandia,  dum  pudor 
Imbellisque  Ijrae  Musa  potena  vetat  lo 
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Laades  egre^  Gaesaris  et  toas 

Culpa  deterere  ingeni. 
Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  aut  pulvere  Troico 
Nigrum  Merionen  aut  ope  Palladls  15 

Tydiden  superis  parem  ? 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  yirginum 
Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium 
Gantamus  vacui^sive  quid  urimur 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  ^  90 
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Laudabunt  alii  olaram  Rhodpn  aut  Mjtilenen 

Aut  Ej^ie^  Idniamve  Corinthi 
Moenia  verBao^ho  ^ebas  vel  ApoHine  Delphoe 

Insignes  aut  Thessala  Tpp^P^* 
Sunt  q;ub]ia.unum  9pu3  est  intactae  Palladia  urbem     • 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare  et 
Undique  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  oliram. 

Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem 
Aptum  dicit  equis  ArgoR.  ditesque  ^jcenaa. 

Me  nee  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon  10 

Nee  tiun  I^riss^e  percussit  campus  opimaOi 

Quam  domus  ^Ibuneae  resonantis 
Et  praeceps  Ajoia  ac  Tibumi  lucus  et  uda 

Mobilibus  pomaria  rivis. 
Albus  ut  obscure  deterget  nubila  caelo  15 

Saope  Notus  neque  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuo,  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  yitaeque  labores 
Molli,  Plance,  mero,  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenentj  seu  densa  tenebit  90 

^buris  umbra  tin.    Teucer  Sala.mina  patremque 

Cum  fu^ret  tamen  uda  Ljc^o 
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Tempera  populea  fertur  viimsse  corona. 

Sic  tristes  a&tus  amicoB : 
Quo  nos  cnnque  feret  melior  fortima  parente 

Ibimus,  0  socii  comitesque* 
Nil  desperandum  Tencro  duce  et  auspce.  Touch) ; 

Certus  enim  prombit  ApoUo 
Ambiguam  tellore  nova  Salamina  faturam. 

0  fortes  pejoraqne  passi 
Mecom  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas ; 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


/ 
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Lti)IA,cUc,  per  omnes* 
Te  decs  oro,  S;barin  citir  prope^  amando      v 

Per^re ;  cur  apricum 
Oderit  c^npum  patiens  pulveris  atque  solid  ? 

Cur  neque  militaris  6 

Inter  aequales  eqmtat,  Gallica  nee  lupaiis 

Temperat  era  firenis  ? 
Cur  timet  flavum  T^berhn  tangere  ?  Cur  divum 

Sangdne  viperino 
Cauiius  vitat,  neque  jam  livida  gestat  armis  lo 

Brachia  saepe  disco, 
Saepe  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedite  ? 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinae 
Illium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrymosa  Trojae 

Funera  ne  virilis  15 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Ljcias  proriperet  caterras  ? 
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YiDES  ut  altastet  nive  candidom 
S^^te,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silyae  laborantes  geluqae 
Flimuna  constiteriiit  acuto. 
Dissolve  frigns  ligna  super  foco  6 

Large  reponens,  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina^ 
0  th^arche/merum  diota, 
Pennitte^vis   cetera,  qui  simul 
Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  lo 

Deproeliantes  nee  cupressi 
Nee  veteres  agitantur  omi. 
Quid  sit^futurum  eras  fuge  quaerere,  et 
Quern  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit  lucro 
Appone,  nee  dulces  amores  15 

Speme  puer  neque  tu  choreaS| 
Donee  yi^nti  canities  abest 
Morosa*    Nunc  et  campus  et  areae 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

Gomposita  repetantur  hora ;  20 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci* 
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Merotjbi  facunde  nepos  Atlantis, 
Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum 
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Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae 

More  palaestarae, 
Te  canam  magni  Jovis  et  deorum  l> 

Nuntium  curvaeque  lyrae  parentem, 
Gallidum  quidquul  placuit  jocoso 

Condere  furto. 
Te  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 
Per  dolum  amotas  puerum  minaci  IC 

Voce  dum  terret,  viduus  pharetra 

Bisit  Apollo. 
Qum  et  ^tridas  duce  te  superbos 
Dio  dives  Priamus  relicto 
Theasalosqae  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojao  i& 

Castra  fefbllit. 
Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis 
Sedibus  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  torbam,  superis  deorum 

Gratos  et  imis.  90 


)(  CARMEN  XI? 


/ 


Tu  no  quaesieris,  scire  nefas,  quern  mibi,  quern  tibi 
nnem  oi  dederint,  Leuconoe,   nee  Babylooios  ' 
Tentaris  numeros.     Ut  melius  quidquid  erit  paii, 
Seu  plures  hiemes  seu  tribuit  Jup{)iter  ultimam, 
Quae  nunc  oppositis  debilitat  pumicibus  mare 
Tyrrhenum.  oapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 
Spem  longam  reseces.    Dum  lo^uimur  fugerit  invida 
Aetas :     carpe  diem  quam  mimmimi  credula  postero. 
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CARMEN  XII. 


Qsnoi  yimm  aut  heroa  lyra  yel  aori 

l^ia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio, 

Quern  doom  ?     Cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago 
Ant  in  nmbrosis  Heliconis  oris  6 

Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo 
Undo  Yocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae 
Arte  matema  r&pidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus  celpresque  yentos,  10 

Bluidum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  quercus  ? 
Qsiid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 
Laudibus,  qui  res  hominum  ac  deorumi 
Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  us 

Temperat  horis  r 
Ujodsinil  majus  generatur  ipso. 
Nee  viget  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum; 
Proximos  iUi  tamen  occupavit 

Pfdl^  honores.  90 

Proeliis  audaz,  neque  te  silebo 
liber  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Beluis  nee  te,  metuende  certa 

Phoebe  sagitta. 
IHcam  et  Alciden  puerosque  Ledae,  S5 

Hunc  equis,  ilium  superare  pugnis  * 

Nobilem  ;  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Concidunt  venti  fugiuntque  nubes,  20 

Et  minaz,  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Unda  recumbit. 
Romulum  post  hos  prius  an  quietum 
Pompili  regnum  memorem  an  superbos 
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Tarquini  fasces  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 

Nobile  letum.  • 

Be^ilum  et  Scaoros  animaeoQe  magnae 
ProdigiSun'  Paullum  superante  roeoto 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

l^briciamque.  40 

Hunc  et  incomptis  Gurium  capUlis 
Utilem'beUo  tuht  et  Camillum 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apta 

Cum  lare  fondos. 
Crescit  occtdto  velut  arbor  aevo,  45 

Fama  Marcelli ;  micat  inter  emnes 
Jnlium  sidus  velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores. 
Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custofl 
Orte  Satumo,  tibicura magni  50 

Caesaris  fatis  data :  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 
SlOy  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho 
Siye  subjectos  Orientis  orae  65 

Seras  et  Indos, 
Te  minor  latum  reget  aequus  orbem ; 
I'u  gravi  curru  (^uaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  mimica  mittes 

Fulmina  lucis.  GO 

V 

CARMEN  XIII, 


Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telepbi 
Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 

Laudas  brachia  yae  meum 
Fervens  diflScili  bile  tumet  jecur. 

Tunc  neo  mens  mihi  nee  color 
Certa  sede  manet,  humor  et  in  genas 
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Fortim  labikir,  arguena 
Quam  lentia  penitas  macerer  igniboB. 

Uror,  sen  tibi  candidos 
Turparont  humeros  immodicae  mero  lo 

Kxae  dve  puer  furens 
Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam. 

Non,  si  me  satis  audias^ 
Speres  perpetaum  dulcia  barbare 

Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  is 

Qninta  parte  sni  nectaris  imboit. 

Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Qaos  irrupta  tenet  copula,  nee  malis 

Dirolsuis  qnerimoniis 
Suprema  citios  solyet  amor  die.  90 


CARMEN  XIV. 


0  HAYis,  referent  in  mare  te  noyi 
Fluctns  I    0  (mid  agis  7    Fortiter  oooupa 
Portum.    Nonne  vides  nt 
Nudnm  remigio  latos 
Et  mahis  celeri  saucius  Afirico  5 

Antennaeque  gemant  ac  sine  fonibns 
Vix  durare  carinae' 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aeqnor  ?    Non  iibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Non  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  Toces  male.  10 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silyae  filia  nobilis, 
Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile ; 
NUpictis  iimidus  navita  puppibus 
Iidit.    Tu,  nisi  ventis  16 

Bebes  ludibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  soUicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  deaderium  curaque  non  levis, 
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Interfusa  mtentes 

Yites  aequora  Gycladas.  90 


CARMEN  XV. 


Pastor  cum  traheret  per  freta  ziayibus 
Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam, 
Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventos  ut  caneret  fera 
Nereos  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum  6 

Quam  molto  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Gonjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 

£t  regnum  Priami  yetus. 
Hen  heu  quantus  equis,  quantus  adesi  yiris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae  lo 

Oenti !    Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  ae^da 

Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 
Nequicquam  Veneris  praesidio  feroz 
Pectes  caesariem  grataque  feminis 
Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides ;  tt 

Nequicquam  thalamo  graves 
Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis  strepitumque  et  celerem  seqm 
Ajacem ;  tamen  heu  serus  adulteroB 

Grines  pulvere  collines.  20 

Non  Laertiaden,  exitium  tuae 
Genti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urgent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 

Teucer  et  Sthenelus  eciens 
Pugnae,  sive  opus  est  imperitare  equis  s» 

Non  auriga  piger ;    Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.    Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atroz 

Tydides  melior  patre, 
Quem  tu  cervus  uti  valUs  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor  ao 
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Sablhm  fugles  mollis  anhelitoy 

Non  hoc  poUicitos  tuae. 
Iraconda  diem  proferet  Dio 
Matronisque  Phiygum  classis  Achillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaifctis  86 

Ignis  Uiacas  domos. 


CARMEN  XVI.   > 


0  HATRE  pulchra  filia  pulchiior/ 
Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modnm 
Pones  uimbis^  sive  flamma 
Sive  man  libet  Hadriano. 
Non  Pindymene,  non  adytis  qnatit  s 

Mentem  sacerdotom  incola  Pjthius, 
Non  liber  aeqne,  non  acuta 
Sic  geminant  Corjbantes  aera 
Tristes  ut  irae,   quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis  nee  mare  naufragum  to 

Nee  saevus  ignis  nee  tremendo 
Juppiter  ipse  mens  tumultu.* 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  princip 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 

Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 

Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 
Irae  Thjesten  exitio  gravi 
Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae 
Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent 
Funditus  imprimeretque  muris  SO 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens. 
Cbmpesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Fervor  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Mmt  furentem ;    nunc  ego  mii^bus  9b 

Mutare  quaere  tristia,  dumlnihi 
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Gtf  _recantatis  arnica 

Opprobriis  animmnque  reddas. 


(D-o' 


■r 


CARMEN  XVIL 


Yblox  amoenmn  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capeHis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  yentos. 
Impune  tutum  per  nemua  arbutos  5 

Qaaenmt  latentes  et  thjma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mantis 
Nee  virides  metuunt  colobras 
Nee  Martiales  HaeoQleae  lupos, 
Utcunque  dolci,  Tyndari,  fistula  10 

Yalles  et  Usticae  cabantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 
Di  me  tuentor,  d^  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.    Hie  iibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  15 

'Runs  honorum  opulenta  comu. 
Hie  in  reducta  valle  CMiiciJae 
Vitabis  aestus  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Circ5n;  20 

Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra,   nee  Seoadeius 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia,  nee  metues  protervum 
Suspeeta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  25 

Incontinentes  injiciat  manus 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 
Crinibus  immeritamque  yestem. 
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/    CARMEN   XVIII,   X 


NuLLAM,  y are,  sacra  vite  prios  seyeris  arborem 

Circa  mite  solum  l^ibnria  et  moenia  Catili. 

Bicoa  omnia  nam  dura  dens  proposuit,  neqne 

Bordaces  aliter  difiuginnt  soUicitndmes. 

Qois  post  vina  grayem  militiam  ant  panperiem  crepat  7     5 

Qnis  non  te  potins,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  venns  ? 

At  ^]LgJiws  modici  transiliat  munera  Liberi 

Centanrea  monet  cnm  Lapitiiis  riza  snper  mero 

Debeiiata,  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Enins, 

Cam  &s   atqne  nefSfts  exiguo  fine  libidinnm  10 

Discemmit  avidi.    Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Cyitom  qnatiam,   nee  yariis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  diynm  rapiam.     Saeya  tene  cum  Berecjntio 

Comu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui 

Et  tollens  yacuum  plus  mmio  Gloria  yerticem,  15 

Ars,imique  ildes  prodiga,  perlucidior  yitro. 


^ 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Mater  saeya  Cupidinum 
Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer 

Et  lasciya  licentia 
Finitis  ammum  reddere  amoribus. 

XJrit  me  Glycerae  nitor  6 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius ; 

Urit  grata  protervitas 
Et  yoltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 

In  me  tota  mens  Venus 
Cjprum  deseruit,  nee  patitur  Scjthaa  10 

2* 
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Et  yersis  animosam  equis 
Parthum  dicere  nee  quae  nihil  attinent. 

Hie  vivum  mihi  caespitem,  hie 
Verbenas,  pueri,  ponite  thuraque 

Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  IS 

Maetata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


^ 

X  CARMEN  XX. 


YiLB  potabis  rnodic^  gabinum 
Caniharia  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testa 
Oonditom  levi^  4^tus.  in  theatro 

Cum  tibi  ^usuSj 
Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  patemi  '        f 

Fluminis  ripae  simul  et  jocosa 
Bedderet  laudes  tibi  Yatieani 

Montis  imago. 
Caecubiim  et  prelo  domitam  Galeno  >^ 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mea  nee  Falemae  /  lo 

Temperant  vites  neque  Fonniani 

Pocula  coUes. 


,  CARMEN  XXl.y 


DiANAM  tenerae  dicite  virgines, 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Cjnthium 
Latonamque  supremo 
Dilectam  penitus  Jovi, 
Yos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma, 
Quaeeunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Al^do 
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Nigris  ant  Erjmanthi 
Silvis  aut  viridis  Cra^ ; 
Yos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibos, 
Natalemque,  mares,  Delon  Apollinis,  lo 

Insignemque  pharetra 

Fratemaque  humerum  lyra. 
Hie  bellum  lacrmnoBum,  hie  nuseram  famem 
Pestemque  a  populo  et  prineipe  Caesare  in 

Porsas  atqne  Britannos  15 

Yestra  motus  aget  preee. 


yCARMEN  XXII. 


Ltteger  vitae  seelerisqne  puros 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaeulis  neqne  area 
Nee  yenenatis  gravida  sagittis^ 

Fusee,  pharetra, 
Siye  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas  6 

Sive  fiBieturus  per  inhospitalem 
Caucasum  vel  quae  loea  fabulosus 

Lambit  Hydaspes. 
Namque  me  silva  lupus  in  Sabina, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen  et  ultra  lo 

Terminum  curis  vagor  expe.ditiay 

Fugit  inermem, 
Quale  portentum  neque  militaris 
Daunias  latis  alit  aesculetis, 
Kec  Jubae  tellus  generat  leonum  15 

Arida  nutrix. 
Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nulla  eampis 
Arbor  aestiva  recreatur  aura, 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Juppiter  urget ;  90 

Pone  8ub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis  in  terrc^  domibus  negata : 
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Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem. 


■V 

CARMEN  XXIII. 


( uuSJJ^]^ 


IP 


Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Ghloe, 
Qaaerenti  pavidam  montibtis  aviis 
Matrem  non  sine  yano 
Auraram  et  siliiae  meta. 
Nam  seu  mobilibns  veris  inhomiit  6 

Adventus  foliis  seu  virides  rabum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 
Atqui  non  ego  te  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo  firangere  persequor :  lo 

Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 


CARMEN  XXIV,* 


Qpis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  can  capitis  ?     Praecipe  lugubres 
Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  pater 

Vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 
Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  5 

Urget!  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Rdes  nudaque  Veritas 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit, 
NuUi  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Vir^.  10 
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Tu  firastra  pins  hen  non  ita  creditam 

PoBcis  Quinctilium  decs. 
Quod  si  Thre'icio  blandius  Qrpheo 
Auditam  moderere  arboribug  fidem, 
Non  yanae  redeat  sanguis  imagini^  15 

Quam  yirffl  semel  horrida 
Kon  lenis  precibus  fata  recludere 
Nigro  compulerit^ercunus  gre^ 
Durom :    sed  levins  fit  patientia 

Qnidqnid  corrigere  est  nefas.  90 


X 

^   CARMEN  XXV. 


Paboius  jnnctas  qnationt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebris  jnvenes  protervi, 
Nee  tibi  somnos  adimunt,   amatqne 

Janna  limen, 
Qnae  prins  mnltum  £a<;ilis  moyebat  5 

Cardines;  audis  minus  et  minus  jam : 
*'  Me  tuo  longas  perennte  noctes^ 

Lydia,  dermis  ?  ^' 
Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu,  10 

Thracio  bacchante  magis  sub  inter* 

lunia  yento, 
Cxan  tibi  flagrans  amor  et  libido 
Quae  solet  matres  f uriare  equorum 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum,  15 

Non  one  questu 
Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  yirente 
Gaudeat  pulla  ma^  atque  myrto, 
Aiidas  frondes  hiemis  sodali 

Dedicet  Hebro.  so 
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"CARMEN  XXVI, 


Musis  amicus  tristitiam  et  metus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis,  guig  sub  Aroto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 
Quid  TiridateB  terreat  unice  6 

Securus.     0,  quae  fontibus  integris 
Gaudes,  apricos  necte  flores, 
Necte  meo  ^amiae  coronam, 
Piuipleft  dulcis !     Nil  sine  te  mei 
Prosunt  honores  :  hunc  fidibus  novis,  lo 

Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  glefitro 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


G 


CARMEN  XXVII. 


Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  8fi$:phis 
Pugnare  Thracugi  est :  tollite  barbanim 
Morem,  verecunduroque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis ! 
Vino  et  lucemis  Medus  acinaces  5 

Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso  ! 
Voltis  seven  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falerni  ?  Dicat  Qpuntiae  10 

Frater  Megillae  quo  beatus 
Vobiere,  qua  pereftt  sagitta. 
Cessat  yoluni4E^  ?     Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.     Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venua 
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Non  erabescendis  admit  15 

Ignibus  ingenuoque  semper 
Amore  peccas.     Quidqiiid  babes  age 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  miser, 
Qiianta  laborabas  CharybdL 
Digne  puer  raeliore  flamma!  so 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  ThessaUs 
Magas  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  iUigatom  te  tnfonnL 
Pe^sga  ezpediet  Chimaera. 

CARMEN  XXVIII. 


Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentb  arenae 

Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Ptdveris  eiigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Monera,  nee  qoidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentasse  domes,  animoque  rotondom  5 

Percurrisse  polum  morituro. 
Oceidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorom, 

Hthonosque  remotus  in  auras 
Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden  iterum  Oreo  10 

Demissum,  quamvis  clipeo  Trojana  refizo 

Tempera  testatus  nihil  ultra 
Nerves  atque  cutem  morti  concesserat  atrae, 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.     Sed  omnes  una  manet  noz  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  led  : 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis ; 
liGxta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera,  nullum 

Saera  caput  Proserpma  fugit.  20 

Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Ononis 

lUjricis  Notus  obndt  undis. 
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At  ta,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particalam  dare :     sic  quodcunque  minabitur  Euros  9t 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis  Yenusinae 
Plectantur  silvae  te  sospite,  multaque  merces 

Unde  potest  tibi  defluat  aeqao 
Ab  Jove  Neptimoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Neglig^  immeritis  nocituram      *  3G 

Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?    Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  Buperbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit         35 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 


CARMEN  XXlX.y 


loci,  beatis  nunc  Arabuminvides 
QufoSy  et  acrem  milidam  paras 
Kon  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medp 
Nectis  catenas  ?     Quae  iibi  virdnum,  5 

Sponso  necato  barbara  servietf 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis, 
Doctus  sa^ttas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  patemo  ?     Quis  neget  arduis  10 

Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 
Montibus  et  Tiberim  reverti, 
Cum  tu  coemptos  undique  nobilis 
libros  f  anaeti  Socraticam  et  domum 

Mutare  loricis  Hiberis  15 

Pollicitus  meliora  tendis  Y 
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CARMEN  XXX- 
XT 


0  Ybnus,  rei^na  Onidi  Paphique, 
Speme  dOectam  Cypron,  et  voca&tis 
Gniare  te  multo  Oljcerae  decoram 

Transfer  in  aedem. 
FerviduB  tecum  puer  et  solutig 
Gratiae  oonia  properentoue  Njmpbao 
Et  parom  comui  aine  te  J  uyentas 

MercimusqTie. 


CARMEN  XXXI. 


Quid  dedicatnm  poecit  ApoUinem 
Yates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  noYum 
.  Fondens  liqaorem  ?    Non  opimae 

Sardiniae  segetes  feraces^ 
Non  ae8ta(^ae_  grata  Galabriae  a 

Annenta,  non  aorom  aut  ebnr  Indiomn, 
Non  rora  quae  Ljtm  quieta 

Mordet  aqua  taciturnus  amnis, 
Prema^  Cfdena  Mce  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna  yitem,   dives  et  ikureis  lo 

Mercator  ezsiccet  culullis' 

Vina  Sjoca  reparata  Eierce, 
Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  ter  et  quater 
Amo  revisens  aequor  Atlanticuni 
]W>une.    Me  pascunt  olivae.  15 

Me  cichorea,  levesque  malyae. 
Fred  paratis  et  valido  nuhi, 
li^^9  ^n,es  et  precor  Integra 
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Gum  mente,  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem.  20 


V  CARMEN  XXXII. 


PosoDiXJE.     Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum  ^quod  et  hunc  in  ^^TiTinqi 
*Vi7at  et  plures,  age  dio  Latinum^ 

Barbite^  carmen, 
Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi^  6 

Qui  ferox  bellq  tamen  inter  anna, 
Siye  jactatam  religarat  tLdo 

litore  navim, 
Liberum  et  Musas  Yeneremque  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  puerum  canebat  10 

Et  Ljcum  nigris  oculis  nigroque 

Crine  decorum. 
0  decus  Phoebi  et  dapibus  supremi 
Ghrata  testudo  Jovis,  0  laborum 
Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salye  .  is 

Bite  Yocanti. 


CABMEN  XXXIII. 


Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  nuserabiles 
Decantes  elegos  cur  tibi  junior 

Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 
Insignem  tenui  fironte  Ljcorida 
Cyri  torret  amor,    Cyrus  in  asperam 
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Declinat  Pholoen ;  sed  prius  Apolis 

Jungentur  capreae  lupis 
Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 
Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  lo 

Fonnas  atque  animos  sub  juga    aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 
Ipsum  me,melior  cum  peteret  Venus, 
Grata  detinuit  compede  Myrtale 
libertina,  fretis  acrior  Haoriae  15 

Gurvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


GARMEN  XXXIV. 


Parous  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Gonsultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursua 
Gogor  relictos  ;  namque  Diespiter,  6 

Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum 
Quo  bruta  tellus  et  vaga  flumina, 
Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  lo 

Sedes  Atlant^usque  finis 
Concufitur.     Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare  et  insignem  attenuat  deus 
Obscura  promens ;  hinc  apicem  rapaz 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  15 

Sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet. 
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CARMEN  XXXV. 


0  DrvA,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos, 
Te  pauper  ambit  soUicita  pr^ce  S 

Buris  colonus,  te  dominam  aequoris 
Quicunque  Bithjna  lacessit 
Oarpathium  pelagus  carina. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  gcjthae 
Urbesque  gentesque  et  Laiium  feroz  lo 

Begumque  matres  barbarorum  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tjrttom, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  i>rqrua8 
Stontem  columnam,  neu  populus  firequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma  15 

Goncitet  imperiumque  frangat. 
Te  semper  anteitsaeya  Necessitos 
Glavos  irabal^et  cuneos  mauu 
Gestans   aena,  nee  severus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  fides  colit 
Yelata  panno  nee  comitem  abnegat, 
Utcunque  mutata  potentes 
Yeste  domes  inimica  linqms. 
At  Yolgus  infidum  et  meretriz  retro  S5 

Penura  cedit,   difiu^unt  cadis 
Gum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolom. 
Serves  iturum  Caesarem  m  ultimos 
Qrbis  Britannos  et  juvenum  recens  30 

•    Examen  Eois  timendum 

Partibus  Oceanoque  rubro. 
Eheu  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Fratrumque.     Quid  nos  dura  refu^mus 
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Aetas.?  quid  intactum  nefasti  36 

Liquimus  ?  undo  Tn5^.nnni  juyentos 
Meta  deoniin  continuit  ?  quibus 
Peperoit  aris  ?     0  utinam  nova 
Incade  diffingas  retusuin  in 
Maaaagetas  Arabasque  ferrom !  40 


CARMEN  XXXVI. 


Et  ihore  et  fidibjos  javat 
Placare  et  vitoli  sanguine  debito 

Gustodes  Numidae  deos, 
Qui  nunc  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima 

Garis  multa  sodalibus,  6 

Kulli  plura  tamen  dividit  oscula 

Quam  duici  Lamiae,  memor 
Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae 

Mutataeque  simul  togae. 
Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota,  10 

Neu  promptae  modus  amphorae, 
Neu  morem  in  Safium  sit  requies  pedum, 

Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 
Bassxmi  Threicia  vincat  amystide, 

Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivas  apium,  neu  breve  lilium. 

Omnes  in  Danudin  putres 
Deponent  oculos,  nee  Damaiis  novo 

Kvelletur  adtdtero 
Lascivis  hederis  ambitiodor.  90 
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CARMEN  XXXVIli 


Nunc  est  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus,  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvdnar  deorum 
'TTempus  eratdapibus,  sodales. 
Antehac  nefas  depromere  Gaecubum  5 

Cellis  avitis,  dum  Ca^ltolio 
Re^a  dementes  ruinas 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 
Contaminate  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum,  quidlibet  impotens  10 

§perare  fortu.na.que  dulci 
Ebria.  Sed  minuit  furorem 
Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus, 
Mentemque  Ijmphatam,  Majeotice, 

Redegit  in  veros  timorea  is 

Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 
Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 
MoUes  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Yenator  in  campis  nivalis 

Haemoniae,  daret  ut  catenis  so 

Fatale  monstrum :  quae  generosius 
Perire  quaerens,  nee  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem  nee  latentes 
Classe  cita  reparavit  oraa. 
Ansa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam  S5 

Voltu  sereno,  fortis  et  asperas 
IVactare  serpentes,  ut  atrum 
Corpore  combiber^t  venenum, 
Deliberata  morte  ferocior, 

Saevis  Libumis  scilicet  invidens  30 

Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 
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^  CARMEN  XXXVIII. 


Persicos  odi,  ]^er,  apparatus, 
Bisplicent  nexae  pUIjra  coronae  ; 
llltte  sectari  rosa  ^ uo  locomm 

Sera  moretur. 
Simplici  m jrto  nihil  aUabores 
Sedulus  euro ;  necjue  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus  neque  me  sub  arta 

Yite  bibentem. 
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LEBER  SECUNDUS. 


CARMEN  i; 


MoTUM  ex  Metello  console  ciyicmn 
Bellique  causae  et  vitia  et  modes 
Ludumque  Fortunae  gravesque 
Principuin  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  iincta  cruoribus,  e 

Pericnlosae  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  Qineri  dolose. 
Paullum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 
Eesittheatria:  mox  ubi  publicas  lo 

Res  ordinads  grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  coihumo, 
Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
Et  consulentijPoUio,  curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aetemos  honores  15 

Delmatico  peperit  triumpho. 
Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  comuum 
t^erstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt, 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fiigaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  yoltus :  so 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
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Et  Quncj^  te^ajoxm  subacta 

Praeter  atrocem  animom  Catoius.. 
Juno  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  85 

Afiris  intilta  cesserat  impotens 
Tellure,  yictoram  pepotes 
Tlettulit  inferias  Jugartibae. 
Quis  non  Latino  ^nguii^  pingaior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia  9o 

Testator  aoditumque  Med^ 
Hesperiae  sonitom  minae  7 
Qui  gorges,  aot  qoae  flomina  logdbris 
Ignara  belli  ?  qood  mare  Daniliafi 
Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 

Qoae  caret  ora  croore  nostro  7 
Sed  ne  relictis,  Mosa  procaX|  jocis, 
Geae  retractes  monera  neniae : 
Mecom  Dionaeo  sob  antro 

Qoaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 


6a¥men  ii.^ 


NiTLLUS  ar^ento  color  est  ayaiis 
Abdito  terns,  inimice  lamnae 
Crispe  Sallosti,  nisi  temperate 

Splendeat  q9U. 
Vivet  extento  Prpculeius  aevo  6 

Kotos  in  firatres  ajiimi  patemi ; 
niom  aget  penna  metoente  solvi 

Fama  soperstes. 
Latins  i^^es^ayidom  domando 
Spiritom,  qoam  si  labjam  remotis  10 

Gudibos  jongas  et  oterc^oe  Poenns 

Serviat  oni. 
Crescit  mdolgens  sibi  dims  hjdropSi 
Neo  ntim  p^it  nisi  causa  morbi 
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Fugerit  venis  et  aquosus  albo  15 

Corpore  languor. 
Reddlfcum  CjiispliQ_Phraaten 
Dissidens  glebi,  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  20 

Vocibus,  regnum  et  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum 
Quisquis  ingentes  ocidq  inretorto 

Spectat  acervos. 


^R 


MEN  III; 


Aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  sec^s  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  temperatam 
Laeiitia,  moriture  Delli, 
Seu  maestus  onmi  tempore  vizeris,  6 

Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  nota  Falemi. 
Quo  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  lo 

Ramis  ?     Quid  oblique  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo  ? 
Hue  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  jube  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum  15 

Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 
Cedes  coemptis  saltibus  et  domo 
Villaque  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit, 
Cedes  et  exstructis  in  altum 
Divitiis  potietur  heres.  29 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest  an  pauper  et  in&na 
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Do  gente  sub  divo  moreris, 
Victima  nil  miser^tis  OrcL 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,    omnium  95 

Yersatur  uma  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aetemum 
Exilium  impositura  oumbae. 


(0^ 


CARMEN  IV. 


N  j  fflt  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu !  Prius  insolentem 
Serya  Briseis  niveo  colore 

Movit  Achillem ; 
liovit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  5 

Forma  captivae  dominum  Tecmessae ; 
Aisit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 

Vir^e  rapta, 
Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore  et  ademptus  Hector  10 

Tradidit  fesms  leviora  tolh 

Pergama  Grais. 
Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phjllidis  flavae  decorent  parentes : 
Beg^um  certe  genus  et  penates  15 

Maeret  iniquos. 
Grede  non  iUam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam,  neque  sic  fidelem, 
Sic  lucre  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  voltum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo  ;  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum. 
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Noin>uif  sabacta  ferre  jugam  valek 
Cervice,  nondom  munia  compaiis 
Aequare  nee  tauri  mentis 
In  yenerem  tolerare  pondus. 
Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  6 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fluviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  com  yitulis  salicto 
Praegestientis.     Tolle  cupidinem- 
Lnmitis  nvae :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 

Distingoet  Anctamnns  racemos     ^ 
Poipureo  yarius  colore. 
Jam  te  seqnetor :  cnrrit  enim  feroz 
Aetas  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit 
Apponet  annos ;  jam  proterva  15 

JPronte  petet  Lalage  maritum : 
DUecta  qoantom  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  para  nootumo  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Cnidiusve  Gjges^  90 

Quem  A  puellarom  insereres  choro 
'Mite  sagaces  falleret  hosmtes 
Disciimen  obsonram  soLutiB 
Griniboa  amlagaoqae  yulku 


tSARMEN  VI. 


SEPma,  Q^es  aditore  mecmn  et 
Cantabrum.  mdoctum  juga  ferre  nostra  et 
Barbaras  Sjrrtes  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestoat  unda, 
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TOjnr  Argeo  positam  qoisx^  6 

Silmeae  ^^is§,  utinam  senectae. 
Sit  modus  laggo  ss^is  et  vianim 

Militiaeque ! 
TJnde  «  Pu*cae  profaibent  iniqaao, 
Dulce  pellids  gribqa  GaJafisi  lo 

Flninen  et  regnata  petam  Laoooi 

Bonk  PhiJaalJio, 
Ble  terrarom  mihi  praeter  onmes 
Angolus  ridet  obi  non  gymetto 
Mella  deoedant  yiridiqoe  certat  15 

Baca  Venafro; 
Yer  uU  loogom  tepdasque  praebet 
Juppter  bnunas,  et  amicus  A]don 
Fertili  Baodio  raiBimum  Falernis 

Invidet  )uda«  90 

Ble  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  Jafidma  &yillam 

Yatis  amici. 


CABMEN  YII. 


0  SABFB  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Qois  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  oaelo, 
Pompei  meorum  prime  ^pdalium,  6 

Gum  quo  mcnrantem  saepe  diem  meio 
Fregi  o<»:onatus  nitentes 
Malobatbro  Sjrio  capillos  ? 
Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi  relicta  non  bene  parmula,  lo 

Cum  fracta  virtus  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 
4 
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Sed  mc  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  acre ; 

Te  rursiis  in  bellum  resorbens  15 

Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 
Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea  nee 
Faroe  cadis  tibi  destinatis.  SO 

Oblivioso  levia  Mafisico 
Ciboria  exple ;  fimde  capaicibus 
Unguenta  de  conchis.     Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 
Curatve  myrto  ?  quern  Veni^  jB^rbitrum  85 

Dicet  bibendi  ?    Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  Edonis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furore  est  amico. 


^     CARMEN  VIII. 


XJlla  81  juris  iibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  a  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Orederem.     Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti  ft 

Perfidum  votis  caput  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 

Publica  cura. 
Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 
FaUere  et  toto  tacituma  noctia  lo 

Signa  cum  caelo,  gelidaque  divos 

Morte  carentes. 
Bidet  hoc  inquam  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sa^ttas  15 

Cote  cruenta. 
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Addb  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova  nee  priores 
Lnpiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci  miseraeque  nuper 
Yir^es  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 

Aura  maritos. 


CARMEN 


NoK  semper  imbres  nubibus  luspidos 
Manant  in  agros  aut  mare  Oaspium 
Yexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque,  nee  Armeniis  in  oris, 
Amice  Yalgi,  stat  glacies  iners  5 

Menses  per  omnes  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Grargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantur  omi : 
Tu  semper  urges  flebilibus  raodig 
Mysten  ademptum,  nee  tibi  Vespero  10 

Surgente  decedunt  amores 
Nee  fapidum  fugiente  Solem. 
At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum*senez 

Annos,  nee  impubem  parentes  15 

Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 
Flevere  semper.     Desine  moUium 
Tandem  querelarum,  et  potius  nova 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea 

Gaesaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten,  20 

Medumque  flumen  gentibus  additum 
Victis  minores  volvere  vertices, 
Intraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 
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(CARMEN  X. 


BEonns  yives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urgendp  neque,  dum  procellaa 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 
Aureantquisquis  mediocritatem  6 

Dilirit  tutus  caret  obsoleti 
^rmbus  tecii,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  aula. 
Saepius  yentis  agitatur  ingens 
Pinus  et  celsae  graviore  casu  lo 

Deoidont  turres  feriuntque  summoB 

Fulgura  montes. 
Sperat  ipfestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.    Informes  hiemes  reducit  15 

Juppiter,  idem 
Summoret.    ISoa  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit :    quondam  cidiara  taeentem 
Susoitat  musam,  neque  semper  arcom 

Tendit  ApoUo.  90 

Bebus  sngustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare  ;  sapienter  idem 
Cositrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 

Turgida  vela. 


CARMEN  XI^ 


Qtud  belliccsus  Cantaber  et  Seythee^ 
Hirpine  Quinti,  oog^tet  Hadria 
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Diyisns  objecto  remittas 

Qmierere,  nee  trepides  in  nsnrn 
Posoentb  aevi  paaca.    Fagit  retro  6 

Levis  juyentfts  et  decor,  arida 
Pellente  lascivoe  amores 

Ganitie  £Euulemqae  somnmn.  4^ 
Non  semper  idem  floribos  est  honor 
Vemis  neque  ono  Lima  rubens  nitei  10 

Volta:  quid  aetemis  mmorem 
ConsiUis  ^imnm  £eUigas  ? 
Our  non  sub  alta  yel  platano  vel  hao 
Finn  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa 

Ganos  odorati  capillos,  16 

Dam  licet,  Ass^riaqne  nardo 
Potamns  micti  ?    Dissipat  Euins 
Goras  edaces.    Qois  puer  ocins 
Bestingaet  ardentis  Falemi 
Pocnla  praeterennte  lympha  7  m 

Qms  deyimn  scortom  eliciet  dome 
Ljden  ?    Eboma  die  age  cmn  Ijra 
Matoret  in  comptnm  Lacaenae 
More  comas  religata  nodmn. 


"cabmen  XIll 


I^QlJSjonga  ferae  bella  Nomanbae, 

Nee  ^ybrom  Hannibalem,  nee  Siciilum  mare 

Poeno  pnrpqrenm  sangoine  mollibns 

Aptari  citharae  modis ; 
Nee  saeyos  Lapithas  et  nindum  mero  9 

gylaenm  domitosqne  Herculea  manu 
Tellaris Jayenes,  unde  periculom 

Fnlgens  eontremuit  domus 
Satomi  yeteris  f  taque  pedestribus 
Dices  lustoriis  proelui  Caesaris,  10 

■   '  4* 
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Maecenas,  melius  ductaque  per  vias 

Regum  coUa  minacium. 
Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licjmniae 
Cantus^me  volmt  dicere  lucidum 
Fulgentes  oculos  et  bene  mutuis  is 

Fidum  pectus  amoribus ; 
Quam  nee  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  ch^is, 
Nee  certare  joco  nee  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  Celebris  die.  80 

Num  tu  quae  tenuit  dives  Ach^iemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mjgdonias  opes 
Permutare  y^lis,  orinfiL  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domes  ? 
Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  85 

Cervicem,  aut  facili  saevitia  negat, 
Quae  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi^ 

Interdum  rapere  occupet. 


CARMEN  XIII: 


Ille  et  nefasto  te  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 

Pemiciem  opprobriumque  pa^ ; 
Blum  et  parentis  crediderim  sui  6 

Fregisse  cervicem  et  penetralia 
Sparsisse  nocturne  cruore 
Hospitis  ;  ille  venena  CplchLca_ 
Et  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  lo 

Te,  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 
Quid  quisque  yitet  nunquam  bomini  satis 
Cautum  est  in  boras :  navita  Bosporum 
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PoeniM  perhorrescit  neque  ultra  16 

Caeca  tunetairunde  fata, 

Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
P^hij   catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Bobur ;  sed  improvisa  leti 
Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  90 

Qnam  paene  furvae  regna  Proserpinae 
£t Jadicantem  vidimus  A^^icy^ 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  et 
Aeoliis  fidj^'tf  querentem 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibus,  s& 

Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee^  plectro  dura  navis, 
"TJiira  fugae  mala,  dura  belli ! 
Utnimque  sacro  digna  aUentio 
ACrantur  umbrae  dicere ;  sed  ma^  30 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  Yolgus. 
Quid  mirum,  ubi  illis  carmigdbus  stupena 
Denuttit  atras  belua  centiceps 

Aures  et  intorti  capillis  36 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues  7 
Quin  et  Trometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
Dulci  la|^23ua  decipitur  sbno ; 
Nee  curat  Oripn  leones 
Aut  timidos  agitare  Ijncas.  40 


'CARMEN  Xiv) 


Eheu  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anm^  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  ^enectae 

AflFeret  indomitaeque  morti, — 
Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  illacrumabilem 
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Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  ^tjonque  tristi 
Gqmpescit  unda^  scilicet  oioidbus 
Quicunque  terrae  munere  vescimur,  10 

Enaviganda  sive  regea 
Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte.  carebimus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 

Frustra  per  ^uctuomos  nocentem  15 

Corporibua  metuemus  Austrum : , 

Tlsendus  ater  flmnine  languido 

Gocjtos  errans  et  Danai  genus 

Infame  damnatusque  lon^ 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  SO 

linquenda  teUus  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum  quas  colis  arb<Hruin 
Te  praeter  invisas  cupressos 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Gaecuba  dignior  25 

Servata  centum  clavibus^  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo 
PontL^cum  potiore  coenis. 


CARMEN    XV. 


Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
Moles  relinquent ;  undique  latius 

Extenta  visentur  Lucrino 
Stagna  lacu,  platanus(][U6  caelebs 
Evincet  ulmos ;  turn  violana  et  6 

Mjrtus  et  omnis  copia  narium 

Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori, 
Turn  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 
Excludet  ictus.    Non  ita  Romuli  10 
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Praescriptam  et  intonsi  Gatonis 
Auspiciis  veterumqae  nonna. 
Pri?atiis  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Comnmne  magnum :  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam  15 

Porticus  ezcipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fbrtuitom  spemere  caespitem 
Leffes  sinebanty  oppda  publico 
Bumptu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Templa  noTO  decorare  saxo.  so 


CARMEN  XVl^ 


OnuM  divos  rogat  in  ptente 
Prensus  Aegaeo,  £nmul  atra  nubes 
Gondidit  lunam  neque  certa  fulgent 

Sidera  nauiis ; 
Otium  bellp  furiosa  Thrace,  6 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  ggmmis  neque  purpura  ye- 

nale  neque  auro. 
Non  enim  gasae  neque  consularis 
Suinmoyet  Kctor  miseroB  tumultus  10 

Mentis,  et  curas  laquea^  circum 

Tecta  Yolantes. 
Yiyitnr  parvo  bene  cui  patemum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tentd  salinum, 
Nee  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 

Sordidus  aufert. 
Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  aevo 
Multa  ?  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?    Patriae  auis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fu^t  ?  90 

Seandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura  nee  tunnas  equitum  relinquit, 
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Ocior  cervis  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  est        26 
Oderit  curare  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu  ;    nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus,  30 

Et  mihi  forsan  tibi  quod  negarit, 

Porriget  hora, 
Te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae,  tibi  toUit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa^  te  bis  Afro  35 

Murice  tinctae 
Vestiunt  lanae  :  mihi  parva  rura  et 
Spiritum  Grdae  tenuem  Gamenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 

Spemere  volgus.  40 


^RMEN  XYU? 


Cub  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
Nee  dis  amicmn  est  nee  mihi  te  prius 
Qbire^  Maecenas,  mearum 

Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 
Ah  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit,  b 

Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  alteraj 
Nee  carus  aequo  nee  superstes 
Integer  ?   Die  dies  utramque 
Ducet  ruinam.     Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus  lO 

Utcimque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 
Me  nee  CJnmaerae  spuritus  igneae 
Nee,  si  resurgat^  centimanus  Gjas 
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Diyellet  unqaam  :  sic  potenti  15 

Justitiae  ^acitumq^e.  Parcis. 
Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
FonnidoloBus  pars  violentior 
Natalia  horae,  seu  tjrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricomus  undae,  90 

Utmmqne  nostmiD  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astnim.     Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Satunsarefulgens 
Eripuit  volucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas,  ctun  popolus  firequens  25 

Laetom  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonom : 
Me  tnmciis  illapeus  cerebro 
Spstolecat,  nisi  Faunug  ictom 
Dextra  levasset,  MeicurialiusL 
CustoB  yirormn.  /Beddere  victimas  ao 

Aedemque  votiYaxn  memento  r 
Kos  hmnilem  feriemus  agnam. ., 


CARMEN   XVIII.' 

NoN  ebnr  neqne  ftoreuiQ 
Mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar ; 

Non  trabes  Hymettiae 
Premunt  columnas  ultima  recLsas 

AfiAca:  neque  Attali  6 

Ignotus  heres  regiam  occupavi ; 

Nee  Laconicas  mihi 
Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  clientae : 

At  fides  et  ingeni 
Benigna  vena  est,  pauperemque  dives  lo 

Me  petit ;  mhil  supra 
Deos  lacesso,  nee  potentem  amicum 

Largiora  flagito, 
Satis  beatus  unicis  Sa^inii. 

Truditur  dies  die,  15 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  lunae. 
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Tu  secanda  mannora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  fiinus,  et  sepulcn 

Immemor  struis  domos 
Marisque  Bcdis  obstrepentis  urges  96 

Summovere  litora, 
-:r-   Panim  locuples  continente  ripa. 

Quid,  quod  usque  proximos 
Reyellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 

Limites  clientium  25 

Salis  avarus  ?    Pellitur  patemoB 

In  sinu  ferens  deos 
Et  uxor  et  vir  aordidosque  natoB ; 

Nulla  certior  tamen 
Rapacis  Orci  fine  destinata  m 

Aula  divitem  manet 
Herum.    Quid  ultra  tendis  ?    Aequa  tellus 

Pauperi  reoluditur 
Begumque  pueris,  neo  satelles  Orci 

Gallidum  Prometibea  35 

Bevezit  giurQ  captus,    Hlc  superbum 

Tantalum  atque  Tantali 
Genus  coercet ;  hie  leyare  functum 

Pauperem  Iftboribus 
Yocatus  atque  non  yocatus  audit  40 


V 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Baoohum  in  remotis  camuna  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem —  credite  posten  — 
Njmphasque  discentes  et  aures 
Capripedum  Satjrorum  acutas. 
Euoe,   recenti  mens  trepidat  metu 
Plenoque  Bacclu  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur.  Euoe,  parce  liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thjrso  ! 
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Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thjiadas 
Yiniqac  fontem  lactis  et  uberes  lo 

Cantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cans  iterare  mella ; 
Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  addituin 
Stellis  honorem  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 

Thraeis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 
Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum, 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 
Bistonidam  sine  fraude  crines :  8d 

Tu,  cum  parentis  regna  per  ardamn 
Cohors  (xigantnm  scanderet  impia, 
Blioetom  retorsisti  leonis 
Ungoibos  horribilique  mala ; 
Quamquam  choreis  aptior  et  jocis  95 

Ludoque  dictus  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnae  ferebaris :  sed  idem 
Pacis  eras  mediosque  belli. 
Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Comu  decorum,  leniter  atterens  ao 

Gaudam,  et  recedentis  trilingui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura. 


CARMEN  XX. 


NoN  usitata  nee  tenui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethera 
Vates,  neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaque  major 
Urbes  relinquam.     Non  ego  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego  quem  vocas, 
Dilecte  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Nee  St^^  cohibebor  unda. 
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Jam  jam  residunt  cniribus  aspera« 
Pelles,  et  album  mutor  in  alitem  10 

Superne,  nascunturque  leves 
Per  digitos  humerosque  plumae. 
Jam  Daedaleo  ocior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori 

Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus  15 

Ales  Ilyperboreosque  campos. 
Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marsae  cohortis  Dacus  et  ultimi 
Noscent  Geloni,   me  peritus 

Discet  Hiber  Rhodanique  potor.  SO 

Absint  inani  fimere  neniae 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae  ; 
Compesce  olamorem  ac  sepulcri 
Mittc  BuperyacuQS  hoaores, 

^V 

/  ■: 

:?  ^ 
^  "j 
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C  A  R  M  I  N  U  M 

UBER  TERTTOS. 


"CARMEN  I^ 

Odi  grofaniun  vtilgas  et  aroeo ; 
Favete  lingui^:  carmina  non  prius 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
SfigSjntt,timendorum  in  proprios  greges,  5 

Eeges  in  ipeos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  Giganteo  triuinpliOj 
Cnncta  sgperc3iQ  moventis. 
Est  ut  viro  vir  latins  prdinet 
Arbnsta  snlcis,  hie  generosior  10 

Descendat  in  Gampum  petitor, 
Moribns  hie  mehorcLue  fama 
Contendat,  iUi  turba  elientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 

Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  15 

Omne  eapax  movet  uma  nomen. 
Bistrietus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  Sieulae  dapes 
Duleem  elaborabunt  saporem, 
Non  avium  eitharaeque  eantus  so 

Somnum  redueent.     Somnus  agrestium 
Lenis  virorum  non  humiles  domes 
Fastidit  umbrosamque  ripam, 
Non  Zephjris  agitata  Tempe. 
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Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  neque  2t 

Tumultuosum  soUicitat  mare, 
Nee  saevus  Arcturi  cadentis 
Impetus  aut  orientis  Haedi, 
Non  verberatae  grandine  vineae 
Fundusque  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  30 

Culpante  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidera  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 
Gontracta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus  ;  hue  frequena 

Gaementa  demittit  cedemptor  35 

Gum  famulis  dominusque  terrae 
Fastidiosus.  Sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem  quo  dominus,  neque 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  et 

Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Gura.  40 

Quodsi  dolentem  nee  Phry^us  lapis 
Nee  purpurarum  sidere  clarior 
Delenit  usus  nee  Falema 

Vitis  Achaemeniumque  costum, 
Gut  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 

Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Gur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 


CARMEN  III 

Akgustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
Robustus  acri  militia  puer 
Gondiscat,  et  Parthos  feroces 

Vexet  eques  metuendus  hasta, 
Vitamque  sub  divo  et  trepidis  agat  6 

In  rebus.     Ilium  ex  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 

Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 
Suspiret,  eheu,    ne  rudis  agminun) 
Sponsus  lacessat  regius  asperum  lo 
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Tacta  leonem,  quern  cruenta 
*^er  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 
Dnlce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  pereeguitur  virum, 

Nee  parcit  imbellis  j^ventae  15 

PopKtibus  tapoidoque  tergo. 
"Virtus  repulsae  nescia  sordidae 
Intaminatis  fulget  hpnoribus, 
Nee  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitaio  popularis  aurae,  90 

Virtus  recludens  yiuneritis  mori 
Caelum  negata  tentat  iter  vifti 
Coetusque  volgares  et  udam 
Spemit  humum  fugiente  pemm. 
Est  et  fideli  iuta  ^entia  '95 

Merces :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Yolgazit  ^anae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fra^emve  mecum 
Solvat  phaselon  ;    saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum :  80 

Bare  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 


Q^MEN  1 11^. 

JuSTUH  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  dvium  wrdQt  prava  jubentium, 
Non  voTtus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  ^olida^  neque  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae,  S 

Nee  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis ; 
Si  firactus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 
Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Emsus  arces  attigit  igneas^  10 

Qups  uiter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
5* 
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Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  mdocili  jugum 

Cpllo,  trahentes ;  hac  Quirinus  15 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugjt, 
Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
JuQone  divis :  Bion,  Ilion 
Fatalis_incestu8que  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  SO 

In  pulverem,  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Mineryae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento. 
Jam  nee  Lacaenae  splendet  adulterae  25 

Famosus  hospes  nee  Priami  domus 
Penura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit, 
Nostr^ue  ductum  seditionibus 
Bellum  resedit.     Protmus  et  graves  30 

Iras  et  invisum  nepotem 
Troica  quem  peperit  aacerdos 
Marti  redonabo  ;  lUurn  ego  lucidas 
Loire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  36 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 
Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Bomamque  pontus  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  re^anto  beati ; 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 

Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Gelent  inultae  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis.  J 
Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 

Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secemit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus, 
Aurum  irrepertum  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat  spemere  fortior,  60 

Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 
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Qmconque  mtindo  terminus  obstitit 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  visere  gestiens 

Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignes,  55 

Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rores. 
Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege,  dico,  ne  nimium  {m 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 

!Fecta  yelint  reparare  Troiae.  50 

Troiae  renascens  §lite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  clade  iterabitur, 
Ducente  \dctrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sorore. 
«  Ter  si  ]:esurgat  murus    aeneus  66 

Auctore  Phoebo  ter  pereat  meis 

Excisus  Arfflvisj  ter  uxor  .    . 

.         Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret.         ^^^         ■    ' 
( Non  hoc  jocosae(conveni-et)iyrae :  ^ 
Quo,  Musa,  tendis  ?    Desme  pervicax  70 

Beferre  sermones  deorum  et 
Magna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


"CARMEN  IV/ 


Desoenbe  caelo  et  die  age  tibia 
Beg^la  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Sen  fidibus  dtbaraque.Phoebi_. 
Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 

Insania  ?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos  amoenae 
Quqs  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Alfedfik  extra  limen  ApuUae  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
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Texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae 

Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum  15 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  coUataque  myrto, 

Non  sine  dis  animosus  infans.  SO 

Vester,  Gamenae,  vester  in  arduos 
ToUor  Sabinos,  seu  mihi  fngidum 
Praeneste  seu  Tibur  supinum 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiae. 
Yestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  95 

Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro, 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbos, 
Nee  Sicula  Faliuurus  und9>. 
TJtcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem  navita  Bosporupo^  90 

Tentabo  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assjrii  viator ; 
Yisam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros 
Et  laetum  equino  sanguine  Concanumi 

Yisam  pharetratos  Gelonos  86 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amnem. 
Yos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis, 
Knire  quaerentem  labores 

Pierio  recreatis  antro.  40 

Yos  lene  consilium  et  datis  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.     Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immanemque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  caduco, 
Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  temperat  46 

Ventosum,  et  urbes  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 
Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus  horrida  brachiis,  50 

Fratresque  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo. 
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Sed  qnid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu. 

Quid  Rhoetus  evolsisque  tnmcis  65 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax 
Contra  sonantem  Palladia  aegida 
Possent  ruentes  ?     Hinc  avidaa_Btetit 
Volcanus,  hinc  matrona  Juno  et 

Nunquam  humeris  positurus  arcuin,  GO 

Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Grines  solutos,  qui  Ljciae  tenet 
Pumeta  oalakjnque  silvam, 
Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo. 
Vis  cpnsili  expers  mole  ruit  sua :  '   66 

Vim  temperatam  mquoque  provehunt 
In  majus ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas(animo^oyentes. 
Tesias  mearum  centimanus  Gjas 
Sententiarum^  notus  et  integrae  70 

"  Tentator  Orion  Dianae 

Yir^ea  domitus  sagitta.  « 

Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis 
Maeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 
Missos  ad  Orcum ;  nee  peredit  75 

Impositam  celer  ignis  Aetnen, 
Incontinentas  nee  Tityi  jecur 
Beliquit  ales,  nequitiae  additus 
Gustos ;  amatorem  trecentae 
Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  90 


GARMEN  V. 


Caelo  Tonantem  credidimus  Jovem 
Beware :  praesens  divus  babebitur 
Augustus  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persia. 
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Adesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  5 

Turpia  maritus  vixit  et  hostium, 
Pro  curia  inversique  mores ! 
Consenmt  soceronim  in  anniB 
Sub  rege  Medo  Marsus  et  Apulus, 
Ajicilionim  et  nominis  et  togae  10 

Oblitus  aeteraaeque  Vestae, 
Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  ? 
Hoc  caverat  mens  provida  Reguli 
!Qi3sentientis  condicionibus 

Foedis  et  exempio  trahentifl  ^         15 

Perniciem  veniens  in  aeyum, 
Si  non  periret  immiserabilia 
Oaptiva  pubes.^  Signa  ego  Punicis 
Adfixadelubris  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede,  dixit,  no 

Derepta  vidi ;  vidi  ego  civium 
Betorta  tergo  brachia  libero 
Portasque  non  clausas  et  arva 
*  Mart«  coli  populata  nostro. 

Auto  repensus  scilicet  acrior  96 

Miles  redibit.     Flagitio  additis 
Damnum :  neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refeH  medicata  fuco« 
Nee  vera  virtus   quum  semel  excidit 
Curat  repom  deterioribus.  80 

Si  pugnat  extricata  denns 
Cerva  plaga   erit  ille  fortis 
Qui  perfidis  se  credidit  hostibus, 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proteret  altero, 

Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis  85 

Sensit  iners  timuitque  mortem. 
Hie  undo  vitam  sumeret  inscius 
Pacem  duello  miscuit.     0  pudor  I 
0  magna  Karthago,  probrosis 
Altior  Italiae  ruinis  !  40 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum 
Parvosque  natos  ut  capitis  minor  - 
Ab  se  removisse  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  Toltum : 
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Donee  labantes  eonsilio  patres  45 

I^nnaret^auetor  nunquam  alias  dato, 
Interque  maerent^  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 
Atqui  sciebat  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  parar^  ;  non  aliter  tamea  60 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
£t  popolum  reditus  morantem, 
Qoam  d  cUentum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  cslittiiue^^ 

Tendens  Yenafranos  in  agros  66 

Aut  Laeedaemonium  Tarentam. 


Idaemen  VI? 


Deucta  majorom  immeritos  laee, 
Bemane,  d<mee  tempk  refeeeris 
Aedesque  labentes  deorom  et 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 
Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperas :  6 

Hinc  OHine  principium,  hue  refer  eskgod. 
Di  multo  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 
Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Facori  manus 
Non  auspicates  contudit  impetus  10 

Nostros  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet. 
Paene  occupatom  seditiombus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops, 

]£c  classe  formidatus,  ille  15 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 
Feeunda  colpae  secula  nuptias 
Primum  udquinayere  et  gonus  et  domoa  ; 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  pi^triam  populumque  flwai  80 
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^.^'^^    /^'Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 

Matura  virgo  et  fingitur  artibus ; 
Jam  nunc  et  incestx>s  amorcs 
^  De  tenero  meditatur  ungm : 

1  Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  96 

<  Inter  mariti  vina,  neque  eligit 
\    Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia  luminibus  remotis ; 
/Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
.'  Snrgit  marito,  sen  vocat  institor  SO 

\      Sen  navis  Hispanae  master, 

V Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor. 

NonTiis  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Infecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 

Pyrrhumque  et  ingentem  cecidit  85 

Antiochum  Hannibalemque  dimm ; 
Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellip  docta  ligombus 
Versare  glebas  et  severae 

Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  40 

Portare  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demeret 
Bobus  fatigaiis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abeunte  curm. 
Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ?  46 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturoB 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


CARMEN  VII. 


Quid  fles,  Asterie,  quern  tibi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii 
Thyna  merce  beatum, 
Constantis  juvenem  fide, 
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Gjgen  ?    Ble  Notis  actus  ad  Oricom  6 

Post  insana  Gaprae  sidera  fngidas 
Noctes  non  sine  ifiultis 
Insonmis  lacrimis  agit. 
Atqui  solUcitae  nontias  hoepitae, 
Snspirare  €hloen  et  miseram  tcus  lo 

Dicens  ignibus  uri, 

Tentat  mille  yafer  modis. 
Ut  Proetom  mulier  perfida  credrdom 
Falsis  impolerit  criminibas  Tiimit^ 

Casto  Bellerophdhti  15 

Matarare  necem,refert. 
Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippoljten  dum  fu^t  abstinens ; 
Etpeccare  docentes 
Faliaz  historias  movet.  90 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.     At  tibi 
Ne  vicinus  Enipeus 
Plusjusto  placeat  cave; 
Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sdeiis  0 

Aeoue  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aequo 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 
Prima  nocte  domum  claude  neque  in  vias  * 

Sub  cantu  querulae  despice  tibiae,  80 

Et  to  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  difficilis  mane. 


CABMEN   VIII/ 


Marths  caelebs  quid  agam  Ealendis, 
Quid  yelint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena  miraris,  positusque  carbo  in 

Oaespite  viyo, 

6 
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Docte  Bermones  utriusque  linguae  ?  6 

Voveram  dulces  epulaa  et  album 
Libero  caprum  prope  funeratus 

Arboris  ictu. 
nic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  dimovebit  lo 

Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 

Consule  Tullo. 
Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum  et  vi^es  lucemaa 
Peifer  in  lucem ;  pr^cul  omnia  esto  15 

Clamor  et  ira. 
Mltte  civiles  super  urbe  curas : 
OccicUt  Daci  Gotisonis  agmen, 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Disddet  armis,  80 

Seryit  EBspanae  vetus  hostis  orae 
Cantaber  sera  domitus  catena ; 
Jam  Scjthae  laxo  meditantur  area 

Oedere  campis. 
%  Neglegens  ne  qua  populus  laboret  25 

Parce  privatus  mmium  cavere ; 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae  et 

linque  severa. 


■j^ 


CABMEN  IX, 


DoNEO  gratos  eram  tibi 
Nee  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 

Cervici  juvenis  dabat^ 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

Donee  non  alia  ma^ 
Arsisti  neque'erat  L^dia  post  Chloezi^ 

Multi  Ljdia  nominis 
Bomana  vigui  clarior  Hia. 
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Me  nunc  Thressa  Gfaloe  regit 
Dulces  docta  modes  et  ^tharae  sciens,  lo 

Pro  qma  non  metum  mori 
Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 
!nmrim  Calais  filius  Omyti, 

Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  supeislitL 

Ouid  si  prisca  redit  Yeniis 
Didactosqne  jugo  cogit  aeneo, 

Si  flava  excutitor  Cfaloe 
Bejectaeque  patet  janua  Lj^diae  ?  90 

Qaamqaam  sidere  pulchnor 
Die  ^fit,  ta  levior  cortice  et  jmprobQ 

Xrafirmdinr  Hadria, 
Tecum  yivere  amem,  t^um  obeam  libens. 


(p*- 


X 

CABMEN   X. 


ExTBEMUM  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce, 
Saevo  nupta  yiro,  me  tamen  asperas 
Porrectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 

Plorares  Aquilonibus. 
Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemus  5 

Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat 
Yentis,  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 

Pure  numine  Juppiter  ? 
Ingratam  Yeneri  pone  superbiam, 
Ne  currente  retro  funis  eat  rota.  ^  ]0 

Non  te  Penelopen  difficilem  precis 

Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 
0  quamvis  neque  te  munera  nee  preces 
Nee  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantium 
Nee  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  16 

Curvaty  BoppMbus  tuis 
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Parcas,  nee  rigida  mollior  aesculo 
Nee  Mauris  animum  mitior  anguibos. 
Non  hoe  semper  erit  liminis  aibt  aquae 

Caelestis  patiens  latus*  SO 


Meecuri, — nam  te  docilis.  magisiaro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, — 
Tuque  testudo  resonare  septem 

GaUida  nervis. 
Nee  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et  5 

Divitum  mensis  et  amiea  templis, 
Die  modes  Lyde  quibus  obstmatas 

Applicet  aures, 
Quae  yelut  latis  equa  trima  campis^ 
Ludit  exsultim  metuitque  tangi,  10 

Nuptiarum  expers  et  adhue  protervo 

Cruda  marito. 
Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silyas 
Dueere  et  rivos  celeres  morari ; 
Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  15 

Janitor  aulae 
Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus  atque 
Spiritus  teter  sanie0que  manet 

Ore  trilingui.  80 

Quin  et  Ixion  Titjosque  voltu 
Bisit  invito,  stetit  uma  paullum 
Sicca  dum  grato  Banal  puellas 

Carmine  mulces. 
Audiat  Lyde  scelus  atque  notas  S5 

Virginum  poenas  et  inane  lymphae 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo, 

Seraque  fata 
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Quae  manent  culpas  etaam  sub  Oreo. 

Lnpiae,  —  nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?  —  ao 

Impiae  aponsos  potuere  duro 

Perdere  ferro ! 
Una  de  multis  face  nuptiali 
Bigna  peijurum  fuit  in  parentem 
Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo  86 

Nobilis  aevum, 
Surge,  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  detur  j  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sorores,  40 

Quae  yelut  nactae  yitulos  leaenae 
Singulos  eheu  lacerant :  ego  illis 
MoUior  nee  te  feriam  neque  intra 

Claustra  tenebo. 
Me  pater  saevis  pneret  catenis  45 

Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremes  Numidarum  in  agroB 

Glasse  releget. 
I  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae 
Dmn  favet  nox  et  Venus,  i  secundo  60 

Omine  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 

Scalpe  querelam. 


CABMEN  XII, 


MiSEBABUH  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere,  aut  exanimari  metuentes 

Patruae  verbera  linguae. 
Tibi  qualum  Gythereae  puer  ales,  tibi  telas 
Operosaeque  &Gnervae  studium  aufert,  Neobule^ 

liparaei  nitor  Hebri, 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
6* 
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Neque  segni  pede  victus  ; 
Catus  idem  per  apertum  fugientes  agitato  lO 

Grege  cervos  jaculari  et  celer  alto  latitantem 

Fruticeto  excipere  aprum. 


CABMEN  XIII. 


0  FONSJBandusiaelsplendidior, vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero  non  sine  floritms, 
Cras  dopaberis  haqdp 

Cm  frons  turgida  comibus 
Primis,et  venerem  et  proeHa"3eaitpat ;  5 

Frustra:  nam  gelidoi  inficiet  tibi 
Bubro|sanguine  ri^os 
LasciVi  suboles^p'egis. 
Te  flagrantis  atrox  ^ora  Canioiilad 
Nescit  taiigere,  tu  frigus  amabUe  lo 

Fessis  Ypmere  tauris 

Praebes  et  pecori  vago^"* 
Fies  nobilium  tu  quoqne  fpntium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces'    ^  lA 

'Xymphae|desilimit|tua&'. 


CABMEN  Xlf. 


Hercxtus  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  plebs, 
Morte  yenalem  petiiBse  laurum 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  penates 
Victor  ab  ora. 
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TJnico  gaudcDS  muUer  marito  6 

Prodeat  jusds  operata  sacris, 
Efe  soror  clari  dncis  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta 
Vir^nnm  matres  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.     Yos,  o  pueri  et  puellao  lO 

Jam  vinun  expertae,  male  ominatis 

Parcite  verbis. 
Hio  dies  yere  mihi  festas  atras 
Ejdmet  curas ;  ego  nee  tumultum 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente  15 

Caesare  terras. 
I  pete  nnguentom,  puer,  et  coronas 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
Spartacxim  si  qua  potoit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  90 

Die  et  argntae  properet  Neaerae 
Mnrrhenm  node  cc^bere  crinem ; 
Si  per  invismn  mora  janitorem 

Fiet,  abito. 
Lenit  albescens  animos  capillos  25 

litium  et  rixae  cupidoe  protervae ; 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidns  jnventa 

Console  Planco* 


CABMEN  XV. 


Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 
Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae 

Famosisque  laboribus : 
Mature  propior  desine  funeri 

Inter  ludere  virgines 
Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 

Non  si  quid  Pholoen  satis 
Et  te,  Ghlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 
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Expngnat  juvenum  domos, 
Pulso  Thjias  uti  concita  tjmpano.  10 

niam  cogit  amor  Nothi 
Lasciva^  similem  ludere  capreae : 

Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 
Tonsae  Luceriam,  non  citharae  decent, 

Nee  flos  purpureus  rosae  15 

Nee  pod  yetulam  faece  tenas  cadi. 


CARMEN  XVI- 


Inclusam  Danaen  turns  aeiifia 
Bobustaeque  fores  et  vigilmn  canmn 
Tristes  excubiae  miuuerant  satis 

Noctomis  ab  adulteris, 
Si  non  Acrisium  virginis  abditae  i 

Cnstodem  payidum  Juppiter  et  Venus 
Bisissent^   fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patena 

Converse  in  pretium  deo. 
Aumm  per  medios  ire  satellites 
Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  ^^ 

Ictu  fulmineo :  concidit  aogiu^ 

Ar^vi  domus  ob  lucrum 
Demersa  eiitio ;  diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo  et  submit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus  ;  munera  navium  15 

Saevos  illaqueant  duces. 
Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam 
Majorumque  fames.    Jure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  toUere  verticem, 

Maecenas,  equitum  decus.  20 

Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  castra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 

Partes  linquere  gestio, 
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Contemptae  dominns  splendidior  rei,  95 

Quam  si  qmdquid  ^t  impiger  Apulos 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 

Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 
Purae  rirus  aquae  silvaque  jjigerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae  ao 

Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  sorte  beatior. 
Qoamquam  nee  Calahraa  mella  fenint  apes 
Kec  I^estijgonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
I^£(lgS&it  mihl  nee  pinguia  GsJ^cis  S6 

Crescunt  vellera  pascuis, 
Lnportuna  tamen  pauperies  abest. 
Nee  si  plura  velim  tu  dare  deneges* 
C!ontracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam,  ^  40 

Quam  si  Mjgdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
Campis  continuem.     Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  mulla :  bene  est  cm  deus  obtulit 

Parca  quod  satis  est  manu* 


^CABMEN  XVII. 


Aeu  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo, 
(Quandoetpriores  hinc  Lamias  fenmt 
Denominates  et  nepotum 

Per  memores  genus  omne  &sto8, 
Auctore  ab  iUo  ducit  originem  5 

Qui  Formiarum  moenia  dicitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricae 
litoribus  tenuisse  lirim 
Late  tyrannus)  eras  foliis  nemus 
Multis  et  alga  litus  inuiili  10 

Demissa  tempestas  ab  Euro 
Stemet,  aquae  nisi  fallit  augur 
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Aimosa  comix.     Dum  potis  aridum 
Compone  lignum :  eras  Genium  mero 
Gurabis  et  porco  bimestri  15 

Cum  famulis  operom  solatds. 


CARMEN  XVIII. 


Fauite,  Njmpharum  fagjentmn  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rora 
Lenis  incedas  abeasqae  parvis 

Aequus  alumnis, 
8i  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno,  ft 

Larga  nee  desont  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae*  Vetus  ara  multo 

Fumat  odore, 
Ludit  herboso  pecus  omne  campo, 
Cum  tihi  Nonae  redeunt  Decembres ;  lo 

Festus  in  pratis  vacat  otiose 

Cum  bove  pagus ; 
Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  agnos ; 
Spargit  agrestes  tibl.silva  frondes ; 
Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  15 

Ter  pede  terram. 


CARMEN  XIX. 


Quantum  ^tet  ab  Inacho 
Codrus  pro  patria  non  iimidua  moil 

Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Bio : 
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Quo  CHum  pretio  cadum  5 

Mercemor,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibns, 

Quo  praebente  domum  et  quota 
Pelignis  caream  {ngonbss,  taoes. 

Da  lunae  propere  novae, 
Da  noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris  lo 

Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem 
Mscentur  ^athis  pocula  commodis* 

Qui  Musas  amat  impares 
Temos  ter  cjathos  attonitus  petet 

Yates ;  tres  prohibet  supra  15 

Bqanun  metuens  tangere  Oratia 

Nudis  juncta  s^ffpribug. 
Lisanirejuvat :  cur  Berecjntiae 

CessSt  flamina  tibiae  ? 
Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cum  Ijra  ?  90 

Parcentes  ego  dexteras 
Odi :  sparge  rosas ;  audiat  inyidus 

Dementem  strepitum  Lycus 
Et  Ticina  seni  non  habilis  Lyco. 

Spissa  te  uitidum  ggma,  S5 

Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 

Tempestiva  petit  Rhode : 
Me  lentus  Gljcerae  torret  amor  meae. 


CARMEN  X^- 


NoN  vides,  quanto  moveas  periclo, 
Pyrrhe,  Craetulae  catulos  leaenae? 
Dura  post  paullo  fiigies  inaudaz 

ProeUa  raptor 
Cum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum, 
Grande  certamen^tibi  praeda  cedat 

Major  an  illi. 
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Interim,  dam  tn  celeres  sagittas 

Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  10 

Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 

Sub  pede  palmam 
Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capillis, 
Qaalis  aut  Nireus  fuit  aut  aquosa  15 

Baptus  ab  Ida. 


CABMEN  XXI. 


0  NATA  mecnm  consule  ManUo, 
Sea  tu  querelas  sive  gens  jocos 
Sen  rixam  et  insanos  amores 
Sen  facilem,  pia  testa,  somntimy 
Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Masgicmn  6 

Servas,  inoyeii  digna  bono  die, 
Descende,  Coryino  jubente 
Promere  languidiora  vina. 
Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  madet 
Sermpnibus,  te  neglegethorridns :  10 

Narrator  et  prisci  Catpnis  )  /  ,'  . 

Saepe  mero  caluisse  virtus^ 
Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
Plerumque  cToro ;  tu  sapientium 

Guras  et  arcanum  jocoso  is 

Consilium  rete^  Lyaeo ; 
Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque,  et  addis  comua  pauperi, 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices  neque  militum  arma.  91 

Te  liber  et,  si  laeta  aderit,  Venus 
Segnesque  nodum  solY^re  Gratiae 
Vivaeque  producei)^  lucernae, 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 
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'CABMEN  XXII-l 


MoKTiUM  cnstos  nemoramque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utero  paellas 
Ter  Yocata  audis  adimisque  leto, 

Di?a  triformis, 
Lnminens  villae  tua  pinus  esto, 
Qoam  per  ezactos  ego  laetos  annoa 
YerriB  obliqumn  meditantis  ictum 

Saogoine  donem. 


Cabmen  xxiii^ 


Gaelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manns 
Nascente  Ltinay  msiica  PhidjlOi 
Si  thnre  placaris  et  homa 
Fmge  Lares  avidaque  porca^ 
Nee  pest^entem  sentiet  Africum  6 

Fecunda  vitis  nee  sterilem  seges 
Bobiginem  ant  dtdces  alumni 
Pomifero  grave  tempos  amio. 
Nam  quae  rnvs^  pascitur  Al^do 
DoYota  quercus  inter  et  ilices  lo 

Ant  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 
Victima  pontificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget :  te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  multa  caede  bidentium 

Paryos  coronantem  marino  15 

Bore  deos  fra^que  myrto. 
Immunis  aram  tf  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumptuosa  blanker  hostia 
7 
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Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica*  so 


.V 


CARMEN    XXIV? 


Intactis  opulentior 
Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae 

Caementis  licet  occupes 
Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicmn, 

Si  figit  adamantines  5 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 

Clavos,  non  animum  metu, 
Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 

Campestres  melius  ocythae 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domes-  lo 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  ferunt, 
Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua, 

Defunctumque  laboribus  J6 

Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius. 

niic  matre  carentibus 
Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens, 

Nee  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjux  nee  nitido  fidit  adultero.  20 

Dos  est  magna  parentium 
Virtus  et  metuens  alterius  viri 

Certo  foedere  castitas ; 
Et  peccare  nefas  aut  pretium  est  mori. 

0  quisquis  volet  impias  25 

Caedes  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam, 

Si  quaeret  Pater  urbium 
Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 

Refrenare  licentiam, 
Clarus  postgenitis  ;  quatenus,  heu  ne^ !  so 
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Virtutem  incolumem  odimus,  1 

Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi.  J 

Quid  tristes  querimoniae ' 
Si  non  supplicio  culpa  reciditur  ? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  35 

Vanae  proficiunf,  si  neque  fenridis 

Pars  incliisa  caloribus 
Mundi  nee  Boreae  finitimum  latus 

Durataeque  solo  nives 
Mercatorem  abigunt,  horrida  callidi  40 

Vincunt  aequora  navitae, 
Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 

Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati    . 
Yirtutasque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 

Yel  nos  in  Capitolium  45 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  torba  faventiumy 

Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 
Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile, 

Summi  materiem  mali, 
Mittamus  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet.  60 

Eradenda  cupidinis 
Pravi  sunt  elementa,  et  tenerae  nimis 

Mentes  asperioribus 
Fonnandae  studiis.     Nescit  equo  rudis 

Haerere  ingenuus  puer  55 

Venarique  timet,  ludere  doctior, 

Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho 
Sen  malis  yetita  legibus  alea, 

Cum  peijura  patris  fides 
Consortem  socium  fallat  et  hospitem  60 

Indignoqne  pecuniam 
Heredi  properet.     Scilicet  improbae 

Crescunt  divitiae ;  tamen 
Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei. 
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'CARM^EN  XXV? 


Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  toi 
Plenum  ?  quae  nemora  aut  quos  agor  in  specos 

Velox  mente  nova  ?  quibus 
Antris  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 

Aetemum  meditans  decus  6 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  ? 

Dicam  insigne  recens  adhuo 
Indictum  ore  alio.     Non  secus  in  ju^ 

Exsomnis  stupet  Euias 
Hebrum  prospiciens  et  nive  candidam  lo 

Thracen  ac  pede  barbaro 
Lustratam  Rhodopen,  ut  mihi  devio 

Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus 
IkCrari  libet.     0  Naiadum  potens 

Baccharumque  valentium  15 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos, 

Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 
Nil  mortale  loquar.    Dulce  perioulom  est, 

0  Lenaee,  sequi  deum 
Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  ao 


CARMEN  XXYI. 


Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoneus 
Et  militavi  non  sine  gloria ; 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hie  paries  habebit, 
Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus 
Cusfcodit.     Hie  hie  ponite  lucida 
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Fonalia  et  vectes  et  areas 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 
0  quae  beatam  diva  tenes  Gypram  et 
Memphin  carentcm  Sithonia  niye,  jo 

Regina,  sablimi  flagello 
Tange  Ghloen  semel  arrogantem. 


^ 


ARMEN  XXVII. 


Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen 
Ducal  et  praegnans  canis  aut  ab  agro 
Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanuymo 

Fetaque  vulpes. 
Rumpat  et  serpens,  iter  institutum  6 

Si  per  obliquum  similis  sa^ttae 
Terruit  mannos  :  ego  cui  timebo 

Providus  auspex, 
Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludes 
Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum,  10 

Oscinem  corvum  preoe  suscitabo 

Solis  ab  ortu. 
Sis  licet  feliz  ubicunque  mavis, 
Et  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas, 
Teque  fiec  laevus  vetet  ire  pious  15 

Neo  vaga  comix. 
Sed  vi^es  quanto  trepidet  tumultu 
Pronus  Orion.    Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Hadriae  novi  sinus  et  quid  albus 

Peccet  lapyx.  90 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos  • 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri  et 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum  et  trementes 

Verbere  ripas. 
Sic  et  Europe  niveum  doloso  25 

Credidit  tauro  latus  et  scatentem 

7* 
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Beluis  pontum  mediasque  frandes 

Palluit  audax. 
Noper  in  pratis  studiosa  florum  et 
Debitae  Nymphis  opifex  coronae  so 

Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 

Vidit  et  undas. 
Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten :  Pater,  o  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  pietasque,  dixit,  35 

Victa  furore ! 
Undo  quo  veni  ?    Levis  una  mors  est 
Virginum  culpae.     Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum,  an  vitiis  carentem 

Ludit  imago  40 

Yana  quae  porta  fu^ens  ebuma 
Somnium  ducit  ?     Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit  an  recentes 

Carpere  flores  ? 
Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juveneum  45 

Dedat  iratae  lacerare  ferro  et 
Frangere  enitar  modo  multum  amati 

Gomua  monstri. 
Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates, 
Iippudens  Orcum  moror.     0  deorum  50 

Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones ! 
Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  teneraeque  sucus 
Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  65 

Pascere  tigres. 
Vilis  Europe,  pater  urget  absens  : 
Quid  mori  cessas  ?    Potes  hac  ab  omo 
Pendulum  zona  bene  te  secuta 

Laedere  coUum.  60 ' 

Sive  te  rupes  et  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant  age  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci,nisi  herile  mavis 

Carpere  pensum 
Regius  sanguis  dominaeque  tradi  65 

Barbarae  pellex. — ^Aderat  querenti 
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Perfidum  ridens  Yenns  et  remisso 

Filiu3  arcu. 
Mox  nbi  lasit  satis:  Abstineto, 
Dixit,  irarum  calidaeque  rixae  70 

Cum  tibi  invisus  laceranda  reddeti 

Cornua  taurus^^ / 

Uxor  invicti  Jo  vis  esse  nescis : 

Mitte  singultas^beDe  ferre  magnaai 

Disce  fortonam ;  tua  sectus  orbis  tt 

Nomina  ducet. 


CARMEN  XXVIII, 


Festo  qmd  potius  die 
Neptuni  faciam  ?    Prome  reconditum 

Iijde  strenua  Caecabnm 
Manitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapieniiae. 

Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 

Parcis  deripere  horreo 
Cessantem  Bibuli  consulis  amphoram. 

Nos  cantabimus  invicem 
Neptonum  et  virides  Nerei'dmn  comas ;  10 

Tu  curva  recines  lyra 
Latonam  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthiae ; 

Summo  cannine  'quae  Cnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Cjcladas  et  Paphon 

Junctis  visit  oloribus  ;  15 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  nenia. 
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Barmen  xxix^ 


Tybrhei^  regum  progenies,  tibi 
KoD  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado 
Gum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosamm  et 
Pressa  tuis  balanus  capillis 
Jamdudum  apud  me  est.    Eripe  to  moraej  e 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur  et  Aeenlae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum  et 
Telegpm  jnga  parncidgifi. 
Fastidiosam  desere  copiam  et 
Molem  propinqnam  nubibus  arduis ;  lo 

Omitte  mirari  beatae% 
Fumom  et  opes  strepitumqne  Bomae* 
Plerumque  gratae  divitibus  vices, 
Mnndaeque  parvo  sub  lai^e  pauperom 

Goenae  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro  ]5 

Sollicitam  explicuere  frontem. 
Jam  clams  occultum  AndromeG(§e  pater 
Ostendit  ignem,  jam  Procyon  furit 
Et  Stella  vesani  Leonis, 

Sole  dies  referente  siccos.  so 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grege  languido 
Bivumque  fessus  quaerit  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani^    caretque 
Bipa  yagis  tacituma  ventis. 
Tu  civitatem  quis  deceat  status  26 

Curas  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times 
Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cyrg 
Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosa  nocte  premit  deus,  SO 

Bidetque  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.    Quod  adest  memento 
Componere  aequus  ;  cetera  fluminis 
Bitu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  aequore 
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Cum  pace  delabentis  Etroscum  36 

In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos 
Stirpesqne  raptas  et  pecus  et  domos 
Yolventis  una  non  sine  montiom 
Clamore  vicinaeque  silvae, 

Cum  fera  diluvies  quietos  40 

Lrritat  amnes.    Hie  potens  sui 
Laetusque  deget,  cui  licet  intern 
Dixisse  Yixi :  eras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Yd  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum  45 

Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet,  neque 
Di£Snget  infectumque  reddet 
Quod  fu^ens  semel  hora  yexit. 
Fortuna  saeyo  laeta  neg9^  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  per&aag  60 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas  resigno  quae  dedit,  et  mea 

Yirtute  me  involvo  probamque  ^5 

Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaere. 
Non  e^  mexm  ^  mugiat  Afiicis 
Mains  procellis  ad  miseras  preces 
Decurrere,  et  Yotis  pacisci 
Ne  Cypriae  Tpdagque  merces  00 

Addant  avaro  divitias  mari : 
Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scapbae 
Tutum  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 
Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux. 


CARMEN  XXX. 

ExEOi  monumentum  acre  perennius 
RegaJique  situ  pjramidum  altius, 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Ac^uilo  iropotens 
Possit  diruere  aut  mnumerabilis 
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Annormn  series  et  fiiga  temporum. 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  LibitinaiQ^:  usque  ego  postera 

Crescam  laude  recens  dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar  qua  yiolens  obstreplt  AuMus  lo 

Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 

Regnavit  pppuloxiim,  ex  humili  potens, 

]^nceps  AeoliuiQ  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.     Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  mentis  et  mihi.  Delghica  15 

Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 
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LTOER  QUARTUS. 


^l^t  r  CARMEN  I. 


Intbrbhssa,  Venus,  din 
Rursus  bella  moves  ?     Parce,  precor,  precor. 

Non  sum  qualis  eram  bonae 
Sub  regno  Cinarae.     Desine,  dulcium 

Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  b 

Circa  lustra  decem  fiectere  moUibus 

Jam  durum  imperils :  abi 
Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 

Tempestivius  in  domum 
Paulli  purpureas  ales  oloribus  lo 

Comissabere  Maximi, 
Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum : 

Namque  ^  nobilis  et  decens 
Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis 

Et  centum  puer  artlum  15 

Late  rigna  feret  militiae  tuae, 

Et  quandoque  potentior 
Largi  muneribus  riserit  aemuli 

Albanos  prope  te  lacus 
Ponet  marmoream  sub  trabe  citrea.  2C 

Tllic  plurima  naribus 
Duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyniiae 
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Delectabere  tibiae 
Mixtis  carminibus  non  sine  fistula ; 

Illic  bis  pueri  die  85 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibuB  tuum 

Laudantes  pede  candido 
In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  homum* 

Me  nee  femina  nee  puer 
Jam  nee  spes  animi  eredula  mutui,  30 

Nee  certare  juvat  mere 
Nee  vincire  novis  tempera  floribus. 

Sed  cur  heu,  ligurine,  cur 
Manat  rara  meas  lacruma  per  genas  ? 

Cur  facunda  parum  deccro  85 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 

Noctumis  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campiy  te  per  aquas,  dure,  volubiles.  40 


CABMEN  II. 


PiNDARpH  quisquis  studet  aemulari^ 
lute,  ceratis  ope  Daedale% 
Nltitur  pennis  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto. 
Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis  imbres  5 

Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 

Pindarus  ore^ 
Laurea  donandus  ApoUinari, 
Seu  per  audaces  nova  ^^jrambos  to 

Verba  devolvit  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Seu  decs  regesve  eanit  deorum 
Bangumem  per  quos  cecidere  justa 
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Morte  Gentaun.  cecidit  tremendAe  13 

-TTSunaChimaerae; 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  eaelestes  pugilemve  equmnye 
Dicit  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Munere  donat :  ao 

Flebili  spongae  juv^enemve  raptum 
Plorat  et  vires  animamque  moresque 
Aureos  educit  in  astra  nigroqoe 

Invidet  Oreo. 
Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum  'J5 

Tendit,~Antoni,  quotiens  m  altoB 
Nubium  tractus.    Ego  apis  Matinae^ 

'  More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plorimum  circa  nemus  uvidique  ao 

Eburis  rigaaoperosa  parvus 

Carminafingo. 
Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem  quandoque  traHet  feroces        ^ 
Per  sacrum  clivum  merita  decorus  * 

Fronde  Sigambma, 
Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terns 
Fata  donavere  bonique  divi, 
Nee  dabunt  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempera  priscum.  40 

Concines  laetosque  dies  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum  super  impetrato 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu  forumque 

Litibus  orbum. 
Turn  meae  si  quid  loquar  audiendum  45 

Vods  accedet  bona  pars  et,  0  Sol 
Pulcher !  o  laudanoe !  canam,  recepto 

Caesaye  felix. 
Teque  dum  procedis,  io  Triumphe  1 
ITon  semel  dicemus,  io  Triumphe !  50 

Civitas^omnis  dabimusque  divis 

^ura  benignis. 
Te  decern  tauri  tdtidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  vitnlus  reUota 
8 
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Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbi^  55 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortom, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri 

Cetera  ftdvus.  60 


CARMEN  III. 


QuEM  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris^ 

nium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 

Curru  ducet  Achwco  6 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 

Omatum  foliis  ducem, 
Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minaSy 

Ostendet  CapitoUo : 
Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt  lo 

Et  spissae  nemorum  comae 
Ungent  AeoHo  carmine  nobilem. 

]£>mae  principis  urbium 
Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles 

Yatum  ponere  me  chores,  15 

Et  iam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0,  testudinis  aureae 
Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperaSi    . 

0  mutis  quoque  piscibus 
Donatura  cycni,  si  Ubeat,  sonum,  90 

Totum  muneris  ^OQ  tui  est : 
Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 

Bomanae  fidicen  lyrae, 
Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  d  p^ceo^tuum  est. 
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CARMEN iv/ 


Qtjalem  ministrum  fulmims  aUtem, 
Cui  rex  deorum  regnam  in  aves  yagaB 
Permisit  expertus  fidelem 
Juppiter  in  Ganjniiede  flavo, 
Olim  juventas  et  patnus  vigor  6 

Nido  labormn  propulit  insciam, 
Vemique  jam  nimbis  remotis 
Insolitos  docuere  nisos 
Tenti  paventem,  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hoetem  vividus  impetus,  lo 

Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae : 
QnalemTe  laetis  caprea  pascois 
Liienta  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depnlsum  leonem  15 

Dente  novo  peritura  vidit^ 
Videre  Raetis  beUa  sub  Alpibus 
Drusmn  gerentem  Vindelici ; — quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 

Tempus  Amazonia  securi  so 

Dextras  obarmet  quaerere  diskili, 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia ; — sed  din 
Lateque  victrices  catervae 
Consiliis  juvenis  revictae 
Sensere  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles  ^ 

Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  patemus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 

Virtus,  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam : 
Poctrina  secT  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Bectique  cultus  peetora  roborant ; 
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Utctmque  defecere  mores  36 

Indecorant  bene  nata  culpae. 
Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus  et  pulcher  fugatis 

nie  dies  Latio  tenebris  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  Italas 
Geu  flamma  per  taedas  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  xmdsiS.J  -^ 
Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribus  45 

Bomana  pubes  crevit  et  impio 
Vastaia  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos  ; 
Dixitque  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
Cervi  luporum  praeda  rapacium  60 

Sectamur  ultro  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  eSiigere  est  triumphus. 
Gens  quae  cremate  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra  ' 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  65 

Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 
Duns  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Ni^e  feraci  frondis  in  Al^do, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  60 

Non  hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem, 
Monstrumve  submisere  Golclu 
Mains  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 
Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  65 

Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem  geretque 
Proelia  conju^bus  loquenda. 
Earthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos :     occidit^  occidit  70 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis  Hasdrubale  interempto. 
Nil  Glaudiae  non  perficient  manus, 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Juppiter 
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Befendit  et  curae  sagaces  75 

Ezpediunt  per  acuta  bellL 


CABMEN  V. 


Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romnlae 
Gustos  gcntis,  abes  jam  nimiom  din  ; 
Matorom  reditom  pollicitos  patmm 

Sancto  concilio  redi. 
Lueem  redde  toae,  dux  bone,  patriae :  6 

Instar  veris  enim  yultus  nbi  tans 
Afiulfflt  populo,  gratior  it  dies 

Et  soles  melius  nitent. 
Ut  mater  juvenem,  quern  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Garpathii  trans  maris  aequora  lo 

Cunctantem  spatio  lon^us  annuo 

Duici  distinet  a  domo, 
Yoias  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat, 
Curvo  nee  faciem  litore  demovet  t 
Sic  desideriis  iota  fidelibus  16 

Quaerit  patria  Caesaremj^ 
Tutus  bos  etenim  rura  perambulat, 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  Faustitas, 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae, 

Culpari  metuit  Fides,  so 

Nullis  polluitur  casta  domus  stupris, 
Mos  et  lex  maculosum  edomuit  nefSUy 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae, 

Culpam  poena  premit  comes. 
Quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Scyiheni     85 
Quis  Oermania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fetus,  incolumi  Caesare  ?  quis  ferae 

Bellum  curet  Hiberiae  ? 
Condit  quisaue  diem  coUibus  in  suis 
Et  yitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores ;  80 

8* 
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.  Hinc  ad  vina  redit  laetus  et  altcrig 

Te  mensis  adhibet  deum  ; 
Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  mero 
Defuso  patens,  et  Laribus  tuum 
Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  36 

Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 
Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi 

Gum  Sol  Oceano  subest.  40 


CARMEN  Vt. 


Dive,  quern  proles  Niobea  magnae 
Vindicem  linguae  Tityosque  raptor 
Sensit  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 

Phthius  Achilles, 
Ceteris  major,  tibi  miles  impar  6 

Filius  quamvis  Thetidis  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 

Cuspide  pugnax. 
nie,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 
Pinus  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  lo 

Procidit  late  posuitque  coUum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro. 
Ille  non  inclusus  equo  Minervae 
Sacra  mentito  male  feriatos 
Troas  et  lactam  Priami  choreis  ic 

Falleret  aulam ; 
Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefia  heu, 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo,  ao 

Ni  tuis  victus  Venerisque  grata^ 
Yocibus  divom  pater  annuisset 
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Bebtis  Aeneae  potiore  dactos 

Alite  muros. 
Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae,  95 

Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 
Daaniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 

Levis  Agyieu. 
Spiritnm  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Ganninis  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 

"Virgiirain  primae  puerique  clans 

Patribus  orti, 
DeHae  tatela  deae  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 
Lesbiom  servate  pedem  meique  36 

Pollicis  ictum, 
Kte  Latonae  puerom  canentes, 
Kte  crescentem  fiwe  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum  celeremque  pronos 

Volvere  menses.  40 

Kupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  amicum, 
Seculo  festas  referente  luces, 
Beddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 

Yatis  Horati. 


/ 


c 


ARMEN  VII. 


DiFFUGERE  nives,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis 

Arboribusque  comae ; 
Mutai  terra  vices  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt ; 
'  Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet  5 

Ducere  nuda  chores. 
Immortalia  ne  ^pgres  monet  annus  et  almum  , 

Quae  rapit  hora  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephjris,  ver  preterit  aestas 

Interitura  simul  10 
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Pomifer  Auctamnus  frages  effiiderit,  et  moz 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  caelestia  bmae : 

Nos  ubi  decidimus, 
Quo  pins  Aeneas  quo  dives  TuUus  et  A^xia  is 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit  an  adjiciant  hodiemae  crastina  gummae 

Tempora  di  superi  ?  " 

Gunctamanus  ayidas  fugient  heredis  amico 

Quae  ^ederis  animo.  90 

Gum  semel  occideris  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria^ 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 

Bestituet  pietas ; 
Infemis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicum  95 

Liberat  gipppljtum, 
Nee  Lethaea  yalet  Theae^ua  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo, 


CARMEN  VIII. 


PoNAREM  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Gensorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus, 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Oraiorum,  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  ardum  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit  aut  Scopas^ 

^ic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis,  non  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  10 

Gaudes  Qanoinibua ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare  et  pretium  dicere  muneri, 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
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Post  mortem  dncibos,  non  celeres  fbgae  15 

{tejecta^ue  retrorsum  Hamiibalis  minae, 

Non  mcendiaKarthagims  impiae, 

Ejus  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Galabrae  Eifiridgg  :  neqne  90 

Si  chartae  sileant  quod  bene  feceris 

Mercedem  tnleris.     Quid  foret  Iliae 

MaTortisque  puer  si  tacitumitas 

Obstaret  mentis  invida  Bomuli? 

Ereptum  Stygis  fluctibus  Aeacum  96 

Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 

Yatom  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori  t 

Caelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  §imli§  impiger  Hercules,  m 

Clarum  ^yndaridEie  sidus  ab  in&nis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  latfis, 

Omatus  viridi  tempera  pampmo 

liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  ezitus. 


CABMEN  IX. 


Nb  forte  credas  interitura  quae 
Longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum 
Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes 
Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis: 
Non  sipriores  Maeonius  tenet  6 

Sedes  Homerus  Pindaricae  latent 
Ceaeque  et  Alcaei  minaces 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenae ; 
Nee  A  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon 
Delevit  aetas ;  spirat  adhuo  amor  10 

Vivuntque  commissi  calores 
Aeoliae  fidibus  puellae. 
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Non  sola  comptos  arsit  adulter! 
Crines,  et  aurum  vestibus  illitum 
Mirata  regalesque  cultus  IS 

Et  comites  Helene  Lacaena, 
Primusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu ;  non  semel  Ilios 
Vexata ;  non  pugnavit  ingens 

Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solus  20 

Dicenda  Musis  proelia ;  non  ferox 
Hector  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis  ^ 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primus.  < 
Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  ^  f^ 

Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrumabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacra 
PanUuiji  sepultae  distat  inertiae 
Celata  virtus.     Non  ego  to  meis  ao 

Ghartis  inomatum  silebo, 
Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 
Impune,  Lolli,  carpere  lividas 
Obliviones.  Est  animus  tibi 

Berumque  prudens  et  secundis  35 

Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus, 
Yindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae, 
Consulque  non  unius  anni 

Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus  40 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili, 
Rejecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  anna. 
Non  possidentem  multa  vocaveris  45 

Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  sapienter  uti 
Duramque  callet  pauperiem  paid, 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet,  56 

Non  illo  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 
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CABMEN    X. 


O  CBUDEMS  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  cum  yeniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant  decideriut  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  Terterit  hispidam, 
Dices  heu  quotiens  te  speculo  videris  alterum : 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Yel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  genae  ? 


CARMEN  XI. 


Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus ;  est  in  horto, 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis ; 

Est  hederae  vis 
Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges ;  5 

Ridet  argento  domus ;  ara  castis 
Yincta  verbenis  avet  immolato 

Spargier  agno ; 
Cuncta  festinat  manus,  hue  et  illuo 
Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae ;  10 

Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantea 

Vertice  fumum. 
TJt  tamen  noris  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis,  Idus  tibi  ^unt  agendae, 
Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinao  15 

Findit  Aprilem ; 
Jure  soUemnis  mihi  sanctiorque 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hao 
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Luce  Maecenas  meus  adfluentes 

Ordinat  annos.  90 

Telephum,  quern  tu  petis,  occupavit 
Non  tuae  sortis  juyenem  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 

Compede  vinctum. 
Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras  S5 

Spes,  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 

Bellerophontem, 
Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare  et  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando  so 

Disparem  vites.    Age  jam,  meorum 

Finis  amorum — 
Non  emm  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina  — condisce  modes  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas ;  minuentur  atrae  36 

Carmine  curae. 


CABMEN  XII. 


Jam  yens  comites  quae  mare  temperant 
LnpeUunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae ; 
Jam  nee  prata  rigent  nee  fluvii  strepunt 

Hibema  nive  turgidi. 
Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens,  5 

Infelix  avis  et  Gecropiae  domus 
Aetemum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 

Begum  est  ulta  libidines. 
Dicunt  in  tenoro  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  casmina  fistula,  10 

Delectantque  deum  cui  pecus  et  nigri  / 

CoUes  Arcadiae  placent.  ^^^^ 
Adduxere  sitim  tempera,  Virgili ; 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
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Si  gestis,  javenum  nobilium  cliens,  is 

Nardo  vina  merebere. 
Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum 
Qm  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  borreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  largos  amaraque 

Curarum  einere  efficax.  90 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Inununem  meditor^tingere  poculis^ 

Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 
Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri,  95 

Nigroromque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium 
Misce  stnltitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dolce  est  desipere  in  locot 

CARMEN  XIII. 


AuDiVERB,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Aodivere,  Lyce :  fis  anus,  et  tamen 
Vis  formosa  videri 

Ludisqoe  et  bibis  impudens 
Et  canto  tremolo  pota  Copidinem  6 

Lentom  sollicitas.     Hie  virentis  et 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae 
Polchris  excubat  in  genis. 
Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercos,  et  refugit  te  quia  loridi  10 

Dentes,  te  quia  rugae 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 
Nee  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purporae 
Nee  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  seme} 
Notis  condita  fastis  16 

Iticlosit  volocris  dies. 
Quo  fogit  venus,  heo,  quove  color  ?  deoens 
Quo  motos  ?  quid  habes  illius,  illiuSi 
9 
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Quae  spirabat  amores, 

Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi,  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram^notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  ?     Sed  Ginarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dedemnt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 
Cornicis  vetulae  temporibus  Ljcen,  96 

Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi 
Multo  non  sine  risu  • 
Dilapeam  in  oineres  faoem. 


XARMEN  XIV> 


Quae  cura  patrum  quaeve  Quiritium 
Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fastos 
Aetemciy  o  qua  sol  habitabiles  6 

niustrat  oras  maxime  principum  ? 
Quern  legis  expertes  Latinae 
YindeUoi  didicere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  pos8es.)(Milite  nam  too 
DrusuB  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus,  lo 

Breunosque  veloce8,et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Gommisit  immanesque  Baetos  15 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis, 
Spectandus  in  oertamine  Martio, 
Devoti^morti  peotora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  minis ; 
Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  9Q 

Exercet  Auster,  Pleiadum  chore  • 

Sqindente  aubes,  impiger  hostium 
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Vexare  tarmas  et  fretneBtem 
Mittere  equam  medios  per  ignes. 
Sic  tauriformis  yolvitor  Aufidus,  25 

Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Apuli, 
Cum  saevit  horrendamque  colds 
Diluviem  meditator  agris, 
Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 
Ferrata  vasto  diruit  impetu  30 

Primosque  et  extremes  metendo 
Stravit  bumum  sine  clade  rictor, 
Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.     Nam  tibi,quo  die 

Portus  Alexandrea  supplex  2Z 

Et  yacuam  patefecit  aulam, 
Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertib 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
Imperils  decus  arrogavit.  40 

Te  Gantaber  non  ante  d<»uibi]is 
Medusqoo  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scjihet 
Miratur,  0  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Bomae. 
Te  fontium  qui  celat  origines  4^ 

Nilusque  et  Ister,  te  n^dus  Tigris, 
Te  belooflos  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Cralliae 
Duraeque  tellos  audit  Hiberiae,  60 

Te  caede  gaudentes  Sigambn 
Compositis  venerantur  armis. 
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Phoebus  volentem  proelia  me  loqui 
Yictas  et  urbes  increpuit  Ijra, 
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Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
Vela  darem.     Tua,  Caesar^  aetas 
Fruges  et  agris  rettulit  uberes  6 

Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi 
Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 
Fostibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 
Janum  Quirini  clausit,  el^rdinem 
Bectum  evaganti  frena  licentiae  10 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas^ 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes 
Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italao 
Crevere  vires  famaque  et  imperi 
Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortus  15 

Soli?  lb  Hesperio  cubili. 
Custode  lerum  Gaesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 

Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.  30 

Non  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Getae, 
Non  Seres  infidive  Persae, 

Non  Tanain  prope  flumen  orti.    • 
Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacria  M> 

Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi 
Gum  prole  matronisque  nostris. 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 
Yirtute  functos  more  patrum  duces 
Ljdis  remixto  carmine  tibiis  si 

Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Frogeniem  Veneris  canemus* 
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Phoebb  ralyaniiDque  potens  Diana, 
LuciSum  caeli  decns^  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  preoamur 

Tempore  sacro, 
Qno  Sibyllim  monuere  versus  s 

Virgaies  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  colles 

Dicere  carmen, 
Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas  aliusque  et  idem  lo 

Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 

Visere  majus. 
Kite  matures  aperire  partus 
Lenis,  Ilithjia,  tuere  matres, 
Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari  15 

Seu  (ienitalis. 
Diva,  producas  subolem   patrmnque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis  prolisque  novae  feraci 

Xege  marita,  SO 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos 
Ter  die  claro  totiesque  grata 

IJocte  frequentos. 
Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae,  2S 

Quod  semel  dictum  est  stabilisque  rerum 
Tenmnus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 

Jung^te  fata. 
9* 
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dKcrtilb  frugum  gecorisque  Tellus 
SpJiea  donet;Cer§rem  corona ;  30 

NutrianfcTetus  et  aquae  salubres 

Et  Jovis  aurae. 
Condito  mitis  placidusque  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  Apollo  : 
Sraenim  regina  bicornis  audi,  35 

Luna,  puellas. 
Boma  si  yestrum  est  opus,  Iliaeqae 
litus  Etruscum  tenuero  turmae, 
Jossa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 

Sospite  cursu,  40 

Gui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trqjam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes 
liberum  munivit  iter,daturus 

iPlura  relictis : 
Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventa^,  ^ 

Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Bomulae  genti  date  remque  prolemque 

Et  decus  omne ! 
Quaeque  vos  bubus  veneratur  albifl 
Claras  Anc^isae  Yenerisque  sanguis,  60 

Lnpetret,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 

Lenis  in  hostem  ! 
Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasque  timet  secures, 
Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  65 

Nuper,  et  Indi. 
Jam  Hides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Prisons  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus. 
Audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 

Gopia  comu.  60 

Augur  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus  acceptusque  novem'Camenis, 
•    Qui  salutari  l^at  arte  fessos 

Corporis  artus, 
Si  Palatinas  videt  iiequus  arces  65 

Bemque  Romanam  Latiumque,  feliz 
Alteram  in  b^trum  meliusque  semper 

Proroget  aevum. 
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Qnaeqne  Aventinuin  tenet  ^gjidmnqne, 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum  70 

Curet  et  votis  puerorum  arnicas 

Applicet  aures. 
{Baec  Jovem  sentire  deosqne  cunctos) 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domnm  rgporto^^ 
Doetns  et  Phoebi  choros  et  l)iaBa6  ts 

Dicere  laudes. 
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Ibis  Libumis  inter  alia  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesaris  pericnlum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo. 
Quid  nos,    quibus  te  vita  si  superstite  6 

Jacunda,  si  contra  gravis  ? 
Utrumne  jussi  persequemur  otium, 

Non  dulce  ni  tecum  simul, 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi  decet 

Qua  ferre  non  moUes  viros  ?  lo 

Feremus  et  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga 

Inhospitalem  et  Uaucasum, 
Vel  Occidentis  usque  ad  ultimum  sinum 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges  tuum  labore  juid  juvem  meo,  15 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Comes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet ; 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  tunet  so 

Magis  relictis,  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

I^tura  plus  praesentibus. 
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libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae, 
Non  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribua  35 

Aratra  nitantur  mea, 
Pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis, 
Neque  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia.  30 

Satis  Buperque  me  benignitas  tua 

Ditavit :  baud  paravero 
Quod  aut  avarus  ut  Ghremes  terra  premam, 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos. 


CARMEN  II. 


Beatos  ille  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Patoma  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore. 
Keque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci,  6 

Ileque  horret  iratum  mare, 
Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagino 

Altas  maritat  populos,  .  0 

Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges, 
Lnutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit, 
Aut  prcssa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris^  15 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves ; 
Vel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Gertantem  et  uvam  purpurae,  20 
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Qua  muneretor  te,  Priap^  et  ie,  {(ator 
•       Silvane,  tutor  finiom  f      * 
libet  jacere  mo^o  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

*Moao  in  tenaci  gramine. 
«  Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae,  25 

*    .  Qtiieruntur  in  silvis  ayes, 
Fontesque  Ijmphis  obst^epunt  manantibus, 

SomnoB  quod  invitet  loves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibemus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  eomparat,  90 

Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

*Apros  in  obstantes  pla^gas, 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  doles, 
Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gmem  35 

Jucunda  captat  praemia. 
Quis  non  malarum  quas  amor  curas  habet 

Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quodfii  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos,  40 

Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pemicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustasexstruatlignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adyentum  viri, 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecqs  4& 

Distenta  siccet  ubera, 
Et  homa  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet: 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchjlia 

MagisTO  rhombus  aut  scari,  60 

^   Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  i^eum, 
-    Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  65 

Oliva  ramis  arborum 
-^  Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  grayi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Yel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo.  GO 
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Has  infer  epnla^  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  pFo{>erant^  dommn^  • 

Videre  fessos  vomercm  inversilm  boves  .  • 

CoUo  trahentes  langaicTo,    ,  ' 

Positc^ue  Temas,  ditis  examen  domuii)      .     .65 

Circum  renidentes  Lares !  '     .    ' 

Haec  ttU  locutus  feneratdr  Alphios, 

Jam  jam  futurus  msticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecnniam, 

Quaerit  Elalendis  ponere.  70 


CARMEN  III. 


Pabbntis  olim  d  qois  impia  manu 

Senile  guttor  fregerit, 
Edit  oicutis  allium  nocentius. 

0  dura  messorum  ilia ! 
Qmd  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiist  6 

Num  viperinus  his  cruor 
Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
TJt  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  lo 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga 

Perunxit  hoc  Jasonem ; 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 

Serpente  fugit  ahte. 
Nee  lantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  u 

Siticulosae  Apuliae, 
Nee  monus  humeris  efficacis  Hercuhs 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiyeriSy 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  so 

Manum  puella  savio  opponat  tuo 

Extrema  et  in  sponoa  cubet. 
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CARMEN    IV. 


Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortiix)  obti^t, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Hibericis  peruste  funibus  latus 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 

Cum  bis  trium  uhiarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 

liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 

Sectus  flagellis  hie  triumviralibus 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium 
Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera 

Et  Appiam  mannis  terit, 
Sedihbusque  magnus  in  prinus  eques  15 

Othone  contempto  sedet ! 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  grayi 

Bostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum 

Hoc,  hoc  tribune  militum  ?  90 


CARMEN  V. 


At,  0  deorum  quidquid  in  caelo  re^t 

Terras  et  humanum  genus, 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus  :  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unura  me  truces  ? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus 

Lucina  veris  aflFuit, 
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Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  precor, 

Per  improbatumm  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  nt  noverca  me  intueris  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  belua  ?  10 

Ut  haec  trementi  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus  quale  posset  unpia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora, 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  15 

Crines  et  incomptum  caput 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funebres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  noctumae  strigis,  20 

Herbasque  quas  lolcos  atque  Hiberia 

Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  raptajejunae  canis 

Flanunis  aduri  ColcUcis. 
At  expedita  Sagana  per  totam  domum  S5 

Spargens  Ayemales  aquas 
Horret  capillis,ut  marinus  aspens 

Echinus  aut  currens  aper. 
Abacta  nulla  Yeia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  *  30 

Exhiuiriebat  ingemeito  laboribus, 

Quo  posset  mfoSsus  puer 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo, 
Cum  promineret  ore  quantum  exstant  aqua      35 

Suspensa  mento  corpora ; 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  esset  poculum, 
Interminato  cum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 

Non  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Ariminensem  Foliam 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis 

Et  omne  vicinum  oppidum, 
Quae  sidera  excantata  voce  Thessala  45 

Lunamque  oaelo  deripit. 
10 
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Hie  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Ganidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  aut  quid  tacuit  ?     0  rebus  mds 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 

Nox  et  Diana  quae  silentium  re^ 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc,  nunc  adeste,  nunc  in  hostiles  domes 

Iram  atcjue  numen  vertite ! 
Formidolosis  dum  latent  silvis  ferae  65 

Dulci  sopore  languidae, 
Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulterum 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes 
Nardo  perunetum,  qusde  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  eo 

Quid  accidit  ?    Cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent  ? 
Quibus  superbam  fiigit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  fiUam, 
Gum  palla,  tabo  munus  imbutum,  noyam  65 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit. 
Atqui  nee  herba  nee  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  loeis. 
Indormit  unctis  omnium  eubilibus 
•     Oblivione  pellicum.  —  70 

Ah  ah  !  solutus  a^bulat  venefieae 

Seientioris  carmine.  * 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

0  multa  fleturum  caput, 
Ad  me  recurres,  nee  vocata  mens  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus : 
Mains  parabo,  miuus  infundam  iibi 

Fastidienti  poeulum. 
Priusque  caelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 

Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres  uti 

Bitumen  atris  ignibus.  — 
Sub  haee  puer  jam  non  ut  ante  mollilms' 

Lenire  verbis  impias, 
Bed  dubius  xmde  rumperet  silentium  86 

Misit  Thjesteas  preoes : 
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Yenena  magnum  fas  nefiisqae  nan  ralent 

Convertere  homanam  vicem^ 
Diris  agam  vos ;  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  victiina. 
Quin  ubi  perire  jussus  exspirayero 

Nocturnus  occurram  Furor 
Petamque  rultus  umbra  curvis  ungcdbuf , 

Quae  vis  deorum  est  manium, 
Et  inquietis  assidens  praecordiis  95 

Pavore  somnos  auferam. 
Yos  Inrba  Ticatim  hino  et  hinc  saxis  petens  * 

Gontundet  obscoenas  anus ; 
Post  insepulta  membra  different  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites ;  lOO 

Neqne  hoc  parentes  heu  mihi  supentitea 

Eflfiigerit  spectaculum. 


CABMEN  YI. 

Quid  mmierentes  hosptes  vexas  canis 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  hue  iiiikiies,  A  potes,  vertis  minaa 

Et  me  remoiBurum  petis  ? 
Nam  qualis  aut  Molossus  aut  fulvus  Lacon,  5 

Arnica  yis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera : 
Tu,  cum  timenda  yoce  eomplesti  nemus 

Projectum  odoraris  cibum.  10 

Cave,  cave :  namque  in  males  asperrimus 

Parata  toUo  comua, 
Qualis  Lyeambae  spretus  infido  gener 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  puer  ? 
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CARMEN  VII- 


Quo,  quo  scelesti  roitis  ?  ant  cur  dezieiis 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Pammne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis, 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Karthagbis  6 

Bomanus  arces  ureret, 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacra  catenatus  via, 
8ed  ut  secundum  vota  Parthorom  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera  ?  10 

Neque  hie  lupis  mos  nee  fuit  leonibus 

XJnquam  nisi  in  dispar  feris. 
Furome  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior, 

An  culpa  ?    Responsum  date. 
Tacent  et  albus  era  pallor  inficit  15 

Mentesque  perculsae  stupent. 
Sio  est :  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunt 

Scelusque  fratemae  necb, 
Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 

Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  so 


CARMEN  VIII. 


RoOARE  longo  putidam  te  seculo. 

Vires  quid  enervet  meas ! 
Cum  sit  tibi  dens  ater  et  ru^  yetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret, 
Hjetque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates 

Podex  velut  crudae  bovis. 
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Sed  incitat  me  pectus  et  mammae  putres. 

Equina  quales  ubera, 
Yenterqae  mollis  et  femur  tumendbus 

Exile  suris  additum.  10 

Edto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Duc^t  triumphales  tuum, 
Nee  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericos  k 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
niiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent, 

A£nusve  languet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 

Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi.  20 


CARMEN  IX, 


QuANBO  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes 

Victore  laetus  Gaesare 
Tecum  sub  alta — sic  Jovi  gratum  —  dome, 

Beate  Maecenas,  bibam 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  Ijra,  5 

Hac  Dorium,  iUis  barbarum  ? 
Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  detraxerat  • 

Servis  amicus  periSdis.  19 

Bomanus,  —  eheu,  posteri  negabitis  — 

Emancipatus  feminae 
Fert  vallum  et  arma  miles,  et  spadonibus 

Serviro  rugosis  potest, 
Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  15 

Sol  adspicit  conopium. 
At  hue  frementes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Gaesarem, 
10* 
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Hostilininqtie  navium  portu  latent 

Puppes  simstrorsum  citae.  jf^ 

lo  Tnumphe,  tu  moraris  aureoB 

Currus  et  intactas  boves  ? 
lo  Triomphe,  nee  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  dueem, 
Neque  Afncanum,  eui  super  Karthaginem  95 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  manque  vietus  hostis  punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum. 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus 

Yentis  iturus  non  suis,  90 

Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto, 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Ga^iores  affer  hue,  puer,  scjphoB 

£t  Chia  vina  aut  Lesbia, 
Yel,  quod  fluentem  nauseam  coerceat,  at 

Metire  nobis  Caecubum : 
Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 
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Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite 

Ferens  olentem  Maevium : 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus^ 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus  ! 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus  inverse  mari   .  o 

Fractosque  remos  diflferat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 
Nee  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  ^  lo 

Quietiore  nee  feratur  acquoro, 

Quam  Graia  victoruia  nanus, 
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Gum  PaDas  nsto  yeriit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem ! 
0  quantus  instai  navitis  sudor  toifl,  ]!> 

^nbique  pallor  lufeeos 
Et  ilia  noQ  virilis  ejulatio 

Preees  et  aversom  ad  Joyem, 
loDius  udo  cum  remugiens  dnus 

Noio  carinam  ruperit !  )» 

Opima  quodsi  praeda  curvo  litore 

Projecta  mergos  juveris, 
Libidinosos  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tempestatibus. 


CARMEN  XI. 


Pbtti,  bM  me  sicut  antea  juvat 

Scribere  yersiculos  amore  percussum  gravi, 
Amore  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
EQc  tertiua  December,  ck  quo  destiti  5 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit.  ^ 
Heu  me,  per  XJrbem  —  nam  pudet  tanti  mali  — 

Fabula  .quanta  fui !    Conviviorum  et  poenitet ; 
In  quis  amantem  et  languor  et  silentium 

Arguit  et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritus.  lo 

Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  candidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  ?  querebar  applorans  tibi, 
Simul  calentis  invereeundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quodsi  meis  inaestuat  praecorcUis  15 

Libera  bills,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomenta  Yulnus  nil  malum  levantia, 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
Ubi  haec  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum  ferebar  incerto  pede  so 
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Ad  non  amicos  heu   mihi  posies  et  heu 

limina  dura,  quibos  lumbos  et  infiregi  latus* 
Nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitie  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet, 
TJnde  expedire  non  amicorum  queant  25 

Libera  consilia  nee  contumeliae  graves, 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae 

Aut  teretis  pueri  longam  renodantis  comam. 
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Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barns  t 

Monera  quid  mihi,quidye  tabellas 
Mittis  nee  firmo  mveni  neque  nans  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 
Polypus  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alls,  6 

Quam  canis  acer  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor,  cum  pene  soluto 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedare  ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta  colorque  lo 

Stercore  fucatus  crocodili,  jamque  subando 

Tenia  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit ! 
Vel  mea  cum  saevis  a^iat  fastidia  verbis : 

Inachia  langues  minus  ac  me  ; 
Inachiam  ter  nocie  potes,   mihi  semper  ad  unum         15 

Mollis  opus.     Pereat  male  quae.te 
Lesbia  quaerenti  taurum  monsiravit  ineriem, 

Cum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amynias, 
Cujus  in  indomiio  constantior  ingvdne  nervus 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaerei.  20 

Muricibus  Tjrriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabaniur  ?     Tibi  nempe, 
Ne  foret  aequales  inter  conviva,  ma^  quern 

Diligeret  mulier  sua  quam  te. 
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O  ego  BQofelix,  qnam  ta  iiigis  at  pavet  acres 
J^nalupoB  capreaeque  bones  I 


CARMEN  XIII. 


HoRRiDA  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 

Nivesque  deducont  JoYem ;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae 
Threicio  Aquilo\^e  sonant :.   rapiamus,  amici, 

Occasionem  de  die,  dumque  virent  genua 
Et  decet,  obducta  solvatur  fronte  senectus.  6 

Tu  yina  Torquato  move  consule  pressa  meo. 
Cetera  mitte  loqui :  jieus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Beducet  in  sedem  vice.    Nunc  et  Achaememo 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat  et  fide  Gjllenea 

Levare  dLtis  pectora  sollicitudinibus ;  10 

Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Gentaums  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate  puer  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Undunt  Scamandri  flumina  lubricus  et  Simois, 
XJnde  tibi  reditum  certo  subtemme  Parcae  15 ' 

Rupere,  nee  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 
Ulic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis. 


CARMEN  XIV, 


Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  difiuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Leihaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos  . 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 
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Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saepe  rogando :  6 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos,  olim  promissam  carmen,  iamboB 

Ad  mnbilicum  adducere. 
Non  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arsiase  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Teiom,  10 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testndine  flevit  amorem 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureris  ipse  miser :    quodsi  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Sion, 
Gaade  sorte  toa ;  me  libertina  neque  nno  u 

Oontenta  Phryne  macerat. 


CARMEN   XV. 


Nox  erat  et  oaelo  fulgebat  luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Cum  tu  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorom 

In  yerba  jurabas  mea, 
Artius  atqu^  hedera  procera  adstrin^iur  ileZ|        6 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis : 
Dum  pecori  lupus  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turoaret  hibemum  mare, 
Intonsosqu^  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  oapillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  to 

0  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera  1 

Nam  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nee  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  18 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 
Et  tu,  quicunque  es  felicior  atque  meo  nunc 

Superbus  incedis  malo, 
Sb  peoore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibique  Pactolos  fluat,  90 
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Nec  te  PythAgorae  fallant  arcana  renati, 

Formaque  vincas  Nirea, 
Eheu  tnuoslatoB  idio  maerebis  amores : 

Ast  ega  viciflsim  risero. 


CARMEN  XV] 


Altera  jam  teritar  bellis  civilibns  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  rait : 
Qaam  neque  finitimi  viduerant  perdere  Marsi 

Minacis  aut  Etrosca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Capnae  nec  Spartacus  acer  6 

Novisque  rebus  infideUs  Allobrox, 
Nec  fera  caenilea  domnit  Germania  pobe 

Parentibnsque  abominatus  Hannibal, 
Lnpia  perdemns  devoti  sanguinis  aetas, 

Ferisque  rorstis  occapabitor  sohun.  10 

Barbaras  heu  cineres  insistet  victor  ei  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungala, 
Qaaeqae  carent  ventis  et  solibos  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre !  dissipabit  insolens. 
Forte  qaid  expediat  communiter  aut  melior  pars  15 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus : 
Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia,   Phocaeoram    * 

Velut  prrfugit  exsecrata  civitas 
AgroB  atque  Lares  patrios  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis,  90 

Ire  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

fiotus  vocabit  aut  protervus  Africus. 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  —  Secunda 

Ratem  occupare  quid  moramur  alite  7 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Simul  imis  saxa  renaiint  95 

Yadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefas  ; 
Neu  conversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  lavent  cactiminay 
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In  mare  sen  celsos  procurrerit  Apenninus, 

Novaque  monstra  junxerit  libidine  30 

.  Minis  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  cervis, 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo, 
Credula  nee  ravos  timeant  armenta  leones, 

Ametque  salsa  levis  hircus  aequora. 
Haec  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulces         36 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indocili  melior  grege  ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubiUa, 
Yos  quibus  est  virtus  muliebrem  toUite  luctum 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora,  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beata 

Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas, 
Beddit  ubi  Cererem  tellus  inarata  quotannis 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea, 
C^rmmat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivae,  4S 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  omat  arborem, 
Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 

Levis  crepante  Ijmpha  desilit  pede. 
Blic  injussae  veniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Befertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera ;  eo 

Nee  vespertinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile, 

Neque  intumescit  ahna  viperis  humus. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur  :  ut  neque  lar^ 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nee  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis,  6b 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  eaelitum. 
Non  htc  Argoo  eontendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  impudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem, 
Non  hue  Sidonii  torserunt  comua  nautae 

Laboriosa  nee  cohors  Ulixei.  60 

Nulla  nocent  pecori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Jupiter  ilia  piae  seerevit  litora  genii, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum ; 
Aere,  dehinc  ferro  duravit  secula :  quorum  66 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 
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CARMEN   XVII. 


Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae, 
Supfdex  et  oro  regoa  per  ProserpiDae, 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  nmnina. 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  yalentium 
Befixa  caelo  devocare  sidera,  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris 
Citamque  retro  solve,  solve  torbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 
In  quem  superbos  ordinarat  agmina 
Mjsorom  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  10 

IJnzere  matres  lUae  addictom  fens 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 
Heu  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achilleiu 
Setosa  duris  exuere  pellibus  15 

Laboriosi  remiges  Ulixei 
Yolente  Circa  membra ;  tunc  mens  et  sonus 
Relapsus  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 
Dedi  satis  superque  poenarum  tibi, 
Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  90 

Fugit  juventas  et  verecundus  color 
Reliquit  ossa  pelle-amicta  lurida ; 
Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus ; 
Nullum  a  labore  me  reclinat  otium ; 
Urget  diem  nox  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  25 

Levare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 
Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser 
Sabella  pectus  increpare  carmina 
Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  nenia. 
Quid  amplius  vis?    0  mare,  a  terra,  ardeo,         30 
Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 
Nessi  oruore,  neo  Sicana  fervida 
Yirens  in  Aetna  flamma ;  tu  donee  cinis 
11 
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Injoriosis  aridus  vends  ferar 
«    Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 

Quae  finis  ant  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 
Effiure  ;  jussas  com  fide  poenas  luam, 
Paratus  expiare,  seu  poposceris 
Centum  juvencos,  sive  mendaci  lyra 
Voles  aonari :  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba  40 

Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum. 
Infamis  Helenae  Castor  ofiensus  vicem 
Fraterque  magm  Castoris  victi  prece 
Adempta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 
Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  45 

0  nee  patemis  obsoleta  sordibus, 
Neque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 
Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 
Tibi  hospitale  pectus  et  purae  manus, 
Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius,  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit, 
IJtcunque  fortis  ezsiUs  puerpera. 

Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  7 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 
Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibemus  salo.  55 

Intdtufl  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Yulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis, 
Et  Esquilini  Pontifex  venefici 
Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  moot 
Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignad  anus,  60 

Velocmsve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 
Sed  tardiora  fata  to  votis  manent : 
Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est  in  hoc 
Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 
Optat  quietem  Pelopis  infidi  pater,  6E 

Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis, 
Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aUti, 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  saxum ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 
Voles  mode  altis  desilire  turribus,  71 

Jtfodo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere, 
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Frastraque  vincla  gutturi  nectes  tao 

Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 

Yeotabor  humeris  tunc  ego  iimnlcis  equefl, 

Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 

An  quae  movere  cerea^magines, 

Tit  ipse  nosti  cnriosos,  et  poto 

Deripere   lonam  vocibus  possim  meis, 

Poesim  crematoB  excitare  mortuos 

Besiderique  temperare  pocula,  80 

Plorem  artis  in  te  nil  agentis  exitns? 
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Q.    HORATH   FLACCI 

SATIRARUM 

UBEB  PRIMUS. 

SATIRA  I. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo  quam  sibi  sortem 

Seu  ratio  dederit  sen  fors  objecerit  ilia 

Contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentes  ? 

"  0  fortunati  mercatores !  "  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  labore.  § 

Contra  mercator,  navem  jactantibus  Austris : 

"  Militia  est  potior.     Quid  enim,  concurritur:  horae 

Memento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta." 

Agricolam  laudat  juri^egumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat  lo 

nie  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est 

Solos  felices  viventes  clamat  in  urbe. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 

Delassare  valent  Fabium.     Ne  te  merer,  audi 

Quo  rem  deducam.     Si  quis  Deus,  "  En  ego,"  dicat,  15 

"  Jam  faciam  quod  vultis  :  ens  tu,  qui  mode  miles, 

Mercator ;  tu,  consultus  mode,  rusticus :  hinc  vos, 

Yos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus :  Eia ! 

Quid  statis  ?  "  nolint     Atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

Quid  causae  est  merito  quin  illis  Juppiter  ambas  90 

Ltitus  buccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 

Tarn  fiEbcilem  dicat  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem  ? 
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Praeterea  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocularia,  ridens 

Percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 

Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  96 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima) ; 

Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 

Ille  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro, 

Perfidus  hie  caupo,  miles,  nautaeque  per  omne 

Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  90 

Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 

Aiunt,  quum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria :  sicut 

Parvula,  nam  exemplo  est,  magni  formica  laboris 

Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest  atqne  addit  acervo. 

Quern  struit  baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri.  35 

Quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 

Non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 

Quaesitis  sapiens ;  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 

Demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum, 

Nil  obstet  tibi  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  aJter.  40 

Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 

Furtira  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? 

*'  Quod  si  comminuas  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem/' 

At  ni  id  fit  quid  habet  pulchri  construe tus  acervus  7 

Milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  45 

Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  mens :  ut  si 

Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 

Forte  vehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit.     Vel  die  quid  referat  intra 

Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugera  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret?     "  At  suave  est  ex  magno  toUere  acervo.'* 

Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas, 

Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris  ? 

Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  uma, 

Vel  cyatho,  et  dicas,  "  Magno  de  flumine  malim  55 

Quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere."     Eo  fit 

Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo 

Cum  ripa  simul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 

At  qui  tantuli  eget  quanto  est  opus  is  neque  limo 

Tarbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.  60 

At  bona  pars  hominum  decepta  cupidine  false, 

*^  Nil  satis  est/'  inquit ;  ^'  quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis." 
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Quid  facias  illi  ?    Jubeas  miserum  esse  libenter 

Quatenus  id  facit ;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Atheois 

Sordidus  ac  dives,  populi  contemDere  voces  es 

Sic  solitus  :  ^'  Populus  me  sibilat;  at  mihi  plaudo 

Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area." 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 

Flumina  ....  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 

Fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

Indormis  inhians  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 

Cogens  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 

l^escis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 

Panis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius,  adde 

Quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 

Formidare  males  fures,  incendia,  servos 

Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?     Horum 

Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum. 

"  At  si  condoluit  tentatum  frigore  corpus,  80 

Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit,  babes  qui 

Adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget  ut  te 

Suscitet  ac  gnatis  reddat  carisque  propinquis." 

Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  ;  omnes 

Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  86 

Miraris,  quuni  "tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

Si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  amorem  ? 

An  si  cognates,  nullo  natura  labore 

Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  Velis  servareque  amicos, 

Infelix  operam  perdas  ?  ut  si  quis  ascllum  90 

In  Campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis. 

Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  quumque  habeas  plus 

Pauperism  mctuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 

Incipias,  parto  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quod 

Ummidius  quidam  ;  non  longa  est  fabula :  dives  95 

Ut  metiretur  nummos ;  ita  sordidus  ut  se 

Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  adusque 

Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 

Opprimeret  metuebat.     At  hunc  liberta  securi 

Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tjndaridarum.  100 

^^  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivam  Maenius  ?  aut  sic 

Ut  Nomentanus  ?  "     Per^  pugnantia  secum 
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Prontibns  adveisis  componere  :  non  ego  avarum 

Quum  veto  te  fier.  vappam  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 

Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  soceromque  Yiselll  IDA 

Est  modos  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

Blue  unde  abii  redeo,  nemo  ut  avarus 

Se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentes,     • 

Quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber  110 

Tabescat,  neque  se  majori  j)auperiorum 

Turbae  comparet,  huno  atqifb  hunc  superare  laboret. 

Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat, 

Ut,  quum  carceribus  missos  rapit  un^ula  currus, 

Instat  equis  auriga  sues  vincentibus,  ilium  115 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremes  inter  euntem. 

Inde  fit  ut  raro  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 

Dicat,et  ezacto  contentus  tempore  vita 

Gedat  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

Jam  satis  est.  Ne  me  Orispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

Compilasse  putes,  yerbum  non  amplius  addam. 
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Ambtjbaiarum  colle^,  pharmacopolae, 

Mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 

Maestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  Tigelli. 

Quippe  benignus  erat.     Contra  hie,  ne  prodigus  esse 

Dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico  5 

Frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

Hunc  si  perconteris  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

Praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 

Omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis, 

Sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi,  10 

Respondet.     Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Fufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis. 

Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis : 

Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat  atque 

Quanto  perditior  quisque  est  tanto  acrius  urget;  15 
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Nomina  sectatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili 

Sub  patribus  duris  tironum.     Maxime,  qms  non^ 

Juppiter!  exclamat  simul  atque  audivit  r     At  in  se 

Pro  quaestu  sumptum  facit  hie.     Vix  credere  possis 

Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  ille  Terenti  so 

Fabula  quern  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fugato 

Inducit jion  se  pejus  cruciaverit  atque  hie. 

Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  iUuc : 

Dura  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  contraria  currunt, 

Maltinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  S6 

Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usque  facetus ; 

Pastilles  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum. 

Nil  medium  est.     Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas 

Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste  ; 

Contra  alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  fomice  stantem.  ao 

Quidam  notus  homo  cum  exiret  fomice,  "  Macte 

Virtu te  esto,"  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis. 

Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido 

Hue  juvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 

Permokre  uxores.     "  Nolim  laudarier,"  inquit,  35 

"  Sic  me,*'  mirfttor  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 

Audire  est  o|  erae  pretium,  procedere  recte 

Qui  moechos  non  vultis,  ut  omni  parte  laborent ; 

Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

Atque  haec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 

Hie  se  praecipitera  tecto  dedit ;  ille  flagellis 

Ad  mortem  caesus  ;  fugiens  hie  decidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam;  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nammos; 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  quidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  45 

Demeteret  ferro.     Jure  omnes  ;  Galba  negabat 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda, 

Libertinarum  dice,  Sallustius  in  quas 

Non  minus  insanit  quam  qui  moechatur.     At  hie  si 

Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 

Munifico  esse  licet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 

Esse,  daret  quantum  satis  esset  nee  sibi  darono 

Dedecorique  foret.     Verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno, 

Hoc  amat  et  laudat :  "  Matronam  nullam  ego  tango." 

Ut  quondam  Marsaeiis,  amator  Originis  ille,  65 
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Qm  patrimn  mimae  donat  fuDdumque  laremque, 

**  Nil  fuerit  mi,"  inquit,  "  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis.'' 

Venim  est  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 

Fama  malum  gravius  quam  res  trahit.     An  tibi  abunde 

Personam  satis  est,  non  illud  quidquid  ubique  60 

OflScit  evitare  ?     Bonam  deperdere  famam, 

Rem  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.     Quid  inter 

Est  in  matrona,  ancilla,  peccesne  togata? 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 

Nomine  deceptus,  poenas  dedit  usque  superque  66 

Quam  satis  est,  pugnis  caesus  ferroque  petitus, 

Exclusus  fore  cum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 

Huic  si  mutonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 

Diceret  haec  animus :  '^  Quid  vis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  te 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  consule  cunnum  70 

Velatumque  stola  mea  cum  conferbuit  ira  ?  " 

Quid  responderet  ?     "  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est" 

At  quanto  meliora  monet  pugnantiaque  btis 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  76 

Immtscere.     Tuo  vitio  rerumne  labores,  * 

Nil  referre  putas  ?     Quare  ne  poeniteat  te 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

Plus  haurire  mali  est  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nee  magis  huic  inter  niveos  viridesque  lapillos  80 

(Sit  licet  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuum)  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est 

Adde  hue  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat,  aperte 

Quod  venale  habet  ostendit,  nee  si  quid  honesti  Qst 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  86 

Regibus  hie  mos  est :  ubi  equos  mercantur  opertos 

Inspiciunt,  ne  si  facies  ut  saepe  decora 

MoUi  fulta  pede  est  emptorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrae  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix. 

Hoc  illi  recte :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyucei  90 

Con  temple  re  oculis,  Hypsaea  caecior  ilia 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.     0  crus  !  o  brachia !     Verum 

Depugis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praetor  faciem  nil  cemere  possis, 

Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  denussa  veste  tegentis.  06 
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Si  infcerdicta  petes,  vaUo  circumdata  (nam  te 

Hoc  facit  insanum),  multae  tibi  turn  officient  res, 

Gustodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa  et  circumdata  palla, 

Plurima  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem,  lOO 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 

Tit  nudam,  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 

Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.     An  tibi  mavis 

Insidias  fieri  pretiumque  ayellier  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  ?    '*'  Leporem  venator  at  alta  loi 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit," 

Cantat  et  apponit : ''  Mens  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita  et  fiigientia  captat.'' 

Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores 

Atque  aestus  curasque  graves  e  pectore  pelli  ?  no 

Konne  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  quem, 

Quid  latura  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest  et  inane  abscindere  soldo? 

Num  tibi  cum  fauces  urit  sitis  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?    Tument  tibi  cum  inguina,  num  A 

AnciUa  aut  vema  est  praesto  puer  impetus  in  quern 

Continue  fiat  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabUem  amo  venerem  fistcilemque. 

Ulam,  "  Post  paulo,"  "  Sed  pluris,"  «  Si  erierit  vir,"      vn 

Gallis,  banc  Philodemus  ait  sibi  quae  neque  magno 

Stet  pretio  neque  cunctetur  cum  est  jussa  venire. 

Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus  ut  neque  longa 

Nee  magis  alba  velit  quam  dat  natura  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum  125 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est :  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nee  vereor  ne  dum  fiituo  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vepallida  lecto 

Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet,  lao 

Cruribus  haec  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  ml. 

Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  undo, 

Ne  nummi  pereant  aut  puga  aut  denique  fama. 

Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 
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Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 

Ut  nnnquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injtissi  nunquam  desistant     Sardus  habebat 

Hie  Tigellius  hoc :  Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset, 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam  non  6 

Qoidquam  proficeret ;  si  coUibuisset  ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala  citaret,  lo  Bacche !  modo  summa 

Voce,  modo  hac  resonat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homiui  fuit  illi ;  saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  qui  10 

Junonis  sacra  ferret ;  habebat  saepe  ducentos, 

Saepe  decern  servos;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna  loquens ;  modo,  '^  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 

Concha  salis  pun  et  toga  quae  defendere  fngus 

Quamvis  crassa  queat."     Decies  centena  dedisses  15 

Hide  parco  paucis  contento,  quinque  diebus 

Nil  erat  in  loculis.     Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat ;  nil  fuit  unquam 

Sic  impar  sibi.  —  Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi :  "  Quid  tu? 

Nullane  habes  vitia  ?  "     Immo  alia  et  fortasso  minora,        20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  **  Heus  tu," 

Quidam  ait,  ^^  ignoras  te,  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 

Verba  putas  ?  "     "  Egomet  mi  ignosco,*'  Maenius  inquit 

Stultus  et  improbus  hie  amor  est  dignusque  notari. 

Gum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  1^ 

Cnr  in  amicorum  vitiis  tarn  cemis  acutum 

Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tibi  contra 

Evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi, 

Iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum ;  rideri  possit  eo  quod  30 

Rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingens 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore,     Denique  te  ipsum 

Concute  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 

Natura,  aut  etiam  consuetude  mala ;  namque 
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Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 

Turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Haguae.  40 

Vellcm  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus ;  et  isti 

Errori  nomen  virtus  posuissefc  houestum. 

At  pater  ut  gnati  sic  nos  debemus  amici 

Si  quod  sit  vitium  ndn  fastidire :  strabonem 

Appellat  pactum  pater,  et  pullum  male  parvus  45 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 

Sisyphus  ;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus ;  ilium 

Balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis. 

Parcius  hie  vivit,   firugi  dicatur.     Ineptus 

Et  jactantior  hie  pauIo  est,  concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.    At  est  truculentior  atque 

Plus  aequo  liber,   simplex  fortisque  habeatur ; 

Caldior  est,  acres  inter  numeretur.     Opinor 

Haec  res  et  jungit  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertunus,  atque  65 

Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.     Probus  quis 

Nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo :  illi 

Tardo  cognomen  pingui  damns.     Hie  fugit  omnes 

Insidias  nulUque  msdo  latus  obdit  apertum. 

Cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur  ubi  acria  60 

Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina,   pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 

Simplicior  quis  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 

Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 

Aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  molestus^    -  65 

Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.   Eheu, 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam ! 

Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur ;  optimus  ille  est 

Qui  minimis  urgetur.     Amicus  dulcis  ut  aequum  est 

Cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona ;  pluribus  hisce  70 

(Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt)  inclinet,  amari 

Si  volet :  hac  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem. 

Qui  ne  tuberibus  propriis  oifendat  amicum 

Postulat  ignoscet  verrucis  illius ;  aequum  est 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  76 

Denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae 
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Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  Buis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 
Si  quis  earn  servum  patinam  qui  tollere  jussus  80 

Semesos  pisces  trepidumque  ligurierit  jus 
In  cruce  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur.     Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atque 
Majus  peccatum  est :  paullum  deliquit*amicus, 
Quod  nisi  concedas  habeare  insuavis,   acerbus :  85 

Odisti  et  fugis  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Qui  nisi  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias  captivus.  ut  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus  mensave  catillum  00 

Evsmdri  manibus  tritum  dejecit,   ob  banc  rem 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  qma  pullum  in  parte  catini 
Sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  jucundus  amicus 
Sit  mihi  ?     Quid  faciam  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit  ?  96 

Quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata  laborant 
Cum  ventum  ad  verum  est ;  sensus  moresque  repugnant 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aeqm. 
Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terns, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter        lOO 
XJnguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pngnabant  armis  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus, 
Donee  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent 
Nominaque  invenere ;  dehinc  absistere  bello, 
Oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,  105 

Ne  quis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 
Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 
Causa,  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 
Quos  venerem  incertam  rapientes  more  ferarum 
Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  110 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 
Tempera  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 
Nee  natura  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis ; 
Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque  U5 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 
12 
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Et  qui  noctumns  sacra  divnm  legerit  Adsit 

Regula  peccatas  quae  poenas  irroget  aequas, 

Ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  secfcere  flagello. 

Nam  ut  forula  caedas  meritum  majora  subire  190 

Verbera  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis  et  magois   parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 

Permittant  homines.  *  Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 

Cur  optas  quod  babes  ?     Non  nosti  qiud  pater,  inquit, 

Chrjsippus  dicat :    Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 

Nee  Boleas  fecit,  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.     Qui  ? 

Ut  quamvis  tacet  Hermogenes,  cantor  tamen  atqu^ 

Optimus  est  modulator ;  ut  Alfenius  vafer,  omni  130 

Abjecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  tabema, 

Sutor  erat,  sapiens  opens  sic  optimus  omnis 

Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.     Vellunt  tibi  barbam 

Lascivi  pueri  ;quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces 

Urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  nuserque  135 

Bumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum. 

Ne  longum  faciam :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 

Praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur,  et  mihi  ddces 

Ignoscent  si  quid  peccaro  stultus  amici,  140 

Inque  vicem  iUorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

Privatusque  ma^  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 


SATIRA  IV. 


EuPOLis  atque  Graiinus  Aristophanesque  poetae, 
Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malus  ac  fur, 
Quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 
Famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 
Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 
Emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 
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Nam  fiiifc  hoc  vitiosus :  in  hora  saepe  ducentos 

Dt  magnum  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  lo 

Cum  flueret  lutulentus  erat  quod  tollere  velles ; 

Garrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribendi  recete :  nam  hi  multum  nil  moror.     Ecce, 

Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat :  "  Accipe,  si  vis 

Accipiam  tabulas ;  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

Custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit." 

*'  Di  bene  fecerunt  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 

Finjerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 

At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 

Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  moUiat  ignis,  20 

Ut  mavis  imitare."     Beatus  Fannius  ultro 

Delatis  capsis  et  imagine  ;  cum  mea  nemo 

Scripta  legat  vulgo  recitare  timentis  ob  banc  rem, 

Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  miuime  juvat,  utpote  plores 

Culpari  dignos.     Quemvis  media  erue  turba :  95 

Ant  ob  avaritiam  aut  miscra  ambitione  laborat. 

Hie  nuptarura  iusanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum  ; 

Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  acre ; 

Hie  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum  quo 

Vespertina  tepet  regie,  quin  per  mala  praeceps  30 

Fertur  uti  pulvis  coUectus  turbine,  ne  quid 

Summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem. 

Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 

**  Foenum  habet  in  comu ;  longe  fuge :  dummodo  risum 

Excutiat  sibi  non  hie  cuiquam  parcet  amico ;  35 

Et  quod  cunque  semel  chartis  illeverit  omnes 

Gestiet  a'  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque 

Et  pueros  et  anus."    Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 

Primum  ego  me  illorum  dederim  quibus  esse  poeti 

Excerpam  numero  :  neque  enim  concludere  versum  40 

Dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque  si  qui  scribat  uti  nos 

Sermoni  propiora :  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 

Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 

Idcirco  quidam  coraoedia  necne  poema  •  45 

Esset  quaesivere,  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 

Nee  verbis  nee  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 

Differt  sermoni  sermo  merus.    At  pater  ardens 
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SaeWt,  quod  meretrice  nepos  insanus  arnica 

Filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset,  50 

Ebrius  et,  magTmra  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 

Noctem  cum  facibus.     Namquid  Pomponius  istis 

Audiret  leviora,  pater  si  viveret  ?     Ergo 

Non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 

Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomacbetur  eodem  65 

Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.     His  ego  quae  nunc, 

Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 

Tempera  certa  modosque,  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est 

Posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 

Non  ut  si  solvas  "  Postquam  Discordia  tetra  eo 

Belli  ferrates  postes  portasque  refregit " 

Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae. 

Hactenus  haec :  aUas  jusfcum  sit  necne  poema, 

Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 

Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.     Sulcius  acer  65 

Ambulat  et  Caprius  rauci  male  cumque  libellis, 

Magnus  uterque  timer  latronibus ;  at  bene  si  quia 

Et  vivat  puris  manibus  contemnat  utrumque. 

Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 

Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 

Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos, 

Quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli ; 

Nee  recite  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 

Non  ubivis  coramve  quibuslibet.     In  medio  qui 

Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt  multi  qmque  lavantes :  75 

Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.     Inanes 

Hoc  juvat,  baud  illud  quaerentes,  num  sine  sensu, 

Tempore  num  faciant  aJieno.  "  Laedere  gaudes," 

Inquit,"et  hoc  studio  pravusfacis."  Unde  petitum 

Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?    Est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum  80 

Vixi  cum  quibus  ?     Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum ; 

Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante;  solutes 

Qui  captat  nsus  hominum  famamque  dicacis ; 

Fingere  qui  non  visa  potest;  commissa  tacere 

Qui  nequit ;  hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  a5 

Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quatemos, 

E  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos 

Praeter  eum  qui  praebet  aquam ;  post  hunc  quoque  potus,« 
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Condita  cmn  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber. 
Hie  tibi  comis  et  urbanos  Uberque  yidetor,  90 

Infesto  nigris.     Ego  si  risi  quod  ineptus 
PaatilloB  Rofillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 
Lividos  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?    Mentio  si  qua 
De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  PetUli 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas  ut  tuus  est  mos  :  96 

"  Me  Capitolinus  convictore  usus  amicoque 
A  puero  est  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe ; 
S^d  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  judicium  illud 
Fogerit.''    Hie  nigrae  suecus  loliginis,  haee  est  lOO 

Aerugo'  mera.     Quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.     liberius  si 
Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Com  Tenia  dabis :  insuevit  pater  optimus  hoe  me,  105 

Ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 
Cum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugaliter,  atque 
"Vlverem  uti  contentus  eo  quod  mi'ipse  parasset : 
**  Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius,  utque 
Barrus  inops  ?    Magnum  documentum  ne  patriam  rem      110 
Perdere  quis  velit."     A  turpi  meretricis  amore 
Cum  deterreret :  "  Scetani  dissimilis  sis." 
Ne  sequerer  moechas  concessa  cum  venere  uti 
Possem :  "  Deprensi  non  bella  est  fama  Treboni," 
Aiebat.     '^  Sapiens  vitatu  quidque  petitu  115 

Sit  melius  causas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est  si 
Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 
Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 
Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 
Membra  animumque  tuum  nabis  sine  cortice."     Sic  me     120 
Formabat  puerum  dictis  ;  et  sive  jubebat 
Ut  facerem  quid :  "  Habes  auctorem  quo  facias  hoe ; " 
Unum  ex  ju(Ucibus  selectis  objiciebat ; 
Sive  vetabat :  ^^  An  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  facta 
Necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  12& 

Hie  atque  ille  ?     Avidos  vicinum  funus  et  aegros 
Exa^iinat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  co^t ; 
Sic  teneroB  animos  aUena  opprobria  saepe 
12  • 
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Absterrent  vitiis."    Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferant,  mediocribos  et  quia  190 

Ignoscas  vitiis  teneor ;  fortassis  et  istinc 

Largiter  abstderit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

Consilium  proprium ;  neque  enim  cum  lectulus  ant  me 

Porticus  excepit  desum  mihi,     "  Rectius  hoc  est : 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius :  Sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

Occurram :  Hoc  quidam  nou  belle :  numquid  ego  illi 

Imprudens  olim  faciam  simile  ?  "     Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  ag^to  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti 

Uludo  chartis.     Hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

Ex  vitiis  unum  ;  cui  si  concedere  nolis  140 

Multa  poetarum  veniat  manus  auxilio  quae 

Sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plures  sumus),  ac  veluti  te 

Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 


SATIRA    V. 

EoKBSSUM  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 

Hospitio  modico ;  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 

Graecorum  longe  doctissimus  ;  inde  Forum  Appi, 

Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

Hoc  iter*ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  5 

Praecinctis  unum  ;  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

Hie  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 

Indico  bellum,  coenantes  baud  animo  aequo 

Exspectans  comites.     Jam  nox  inducere  terns 

Umbras  et  caelo  diffundere  signa  parabat ;  10 

Turn  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

Ingerere.     Hue  appelle  !     Trecentos  inseris  :  ohe 

Jam  satis  est !     Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 

Tota  abit  hora.     Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

Avertunt  somnos,  absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  i& 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

Gertatim.     Tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae  ^ 

Nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 
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Jamqae  dies  aderat,  bQ  omn  procedere  lintrem  SO 

Sentunus,  donee  eerebrosus  prosilit  unus 

Ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  iombosque  saligno 

Fuste  dolat :  quarta  yix  demum  exponimur  bora. 

Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha. 

Milia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subimus  26 

Impositum  saxis  late  candendbus  Anxur. 

Hue  Venturas  erat  Maecenas  optimus  atque 

Cocceius,  missi.magnis  de  rebus  uterque 

Legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 

Hie  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  colljria  Uppus  30 

Slinere.    Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 

Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 

Factus  homo,  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicus. 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter 

linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae,  36 

Praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  batillum. 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 

Murena  praebente  domnm,  Capitone  culinam. 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima ;  namque 

Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Virgiliusque  40 

Occurrunt,  animae  quales  neque  candjdiores 

Terra  tulit  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 

0  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

Proxima  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  46 

Praebuit,  et  parochi  quae  debent  ligna  salemque. 

Hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt 

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  ; 

Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa  50 

Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.     Nunc  mihi  panels 

Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirrhi, 

Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 

Contulerit  lites.     Messi  clarura  genus  Osci ; 

Sarmenti  domina  exstat :  ab  his  majoribus  orti  56 

Ad  pugnam  venere.     Prior  Sarmentus :  "  Equi  te 

Esse  feri  similem  dice."     Ridemus,  et  ipse 

Messius  "  Accipio,"  caput  et  movet.     "  0,  tua  comu 

Ni  foret  exsecto  firons,"  inquit,  "  quid  faceres,  cum 
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Sic  mutilus  miniteris  ?"  At  illi-foeda  cicatrix  g8 

Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Gampanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  4)ermiilta  jocatos, 

Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat : 

Nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothnmis. 

Multa  Cicirrhus  ad  haec  :  donasset  jamne  catenam  65 

Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 

Nihilo  deterius  dominae  jus  esse.  Rogabat- 

Denique  cur  unquam  fu^sset,  cui  satis  una 

Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produximus  iUam.  70 

Tendimus  bine  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 

Paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni : 

Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

Vulcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum. 

Gonvivas  avidos  coenam  servosque  timentes  75 

Tum  rapere.atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 

Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Apulia  notes 

Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset,  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Hie  ego  mendacem  stultissimiis  usque  puellam 

Ad  mediam  noctem  exspecto  ;  somnus  tamen  aufert 

Intentum  veneri ;  tum  immundo  somnia  visu 

Noctumam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinum.  8S 

Quattuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  milia  rhedis, 

Mansuri  oppidulo  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 

Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum 

Hie  aqua;sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra 

Callidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator  ;  ^ 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  uma 

Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Flentibus  hinc  Varius  discedit  maestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus  utpote  longum 

Carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri.  95 

Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 

Bari  moenia  piscosi ;  dein  Gnatia  lymphis 

Iratis  exstructa  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Dum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro, 
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Persuadere  cupit.     Gredat  Judaeus  Apella,  lOO 

Non  ego ;  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aeymn, 
Nee  si  quid  ndri  faciat  natora  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 
Bnmdufflum  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 


SATIRA    VI. 

KoN  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorom  quidquid  Etruscos 

Incoluit  fines  nemo  generodor  est  te. 

Nee  quod  avus  tibi  matemus  fuit  atque  patemus 

Olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent, 

Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco  6 

Ignotos,  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

Gum  referre  negas  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Katus  dum  ingenuus,  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere, 

Ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Hultos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probes  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 

Gontra  Laevinum,  Yaleri  genus  undo  superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fu^t,  unius  asos 

Kon  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

Judice  quo  nosti  populo,  qm  stultus  honores  15 

Saepe  dat  indignis  et  &mae  servit  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.     Quid  oportet 

Nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  remotes  : 

Namque  esto  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 

Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret  20 

Appius  ingenue  si  non  essem  patro  natus : 

Vel  merito  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

Sed  fiilgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.     Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 

Sumere  depositum  clavutia  fierique  tribune  ?  25 

Invidia  accrevit  private  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continue :  '^Quis  homo  hie  est  ?  quo  patre  natus  7" 
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r:ftiX'3Di.  £j:=>3$  ass::==:^re  prava 
Fc5^res  cBcere  hod  hoc 
:-a:u  le  Scrdne  anucmn ; 
-kQa  «9esii2i.  TT^Tr  »  f.ffs  obtzilit :  opdmus  oHm 
«oic  x-rar  Tanas  iixere  quid  easem. 

5cs..^iza  panca  locatos, 
irii^  pD^:r  prrcibebat  plva  profiiri, 
r>  sarsi  p^tre,  dod  ego  drcmn 
i>  Tvcsaci  nna  caliaDo, 
*£  ^m^i  «raaa  Barrac     Be^KMides  ut  taxis  est  mos 
ec  rex-cMcas  nooo  post  menae  jabesqne 
Magnum  hoc  ego  daco 
^~r£  ^:aa  urpt  secenus  honestom, 
r»e<-lAr>  sed  Tita  et  pectore  puro. 
'^^^ss  iKe^>cHbQs  ac  mea  panels 
"■***  — fioza  a&oqm  recta,  velnt  si 

ii»  lepieh^idas  corpore  nae^os; 
na  neq«e  sordes  ant  mala  lostra  • 
[  wSbiy  poms  et  insons 
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(Ut  me  collaudem)  si  ot  vivo  carus  amicis ;  70 

Causa  fait  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 
Ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera ;  76 

Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 
Artes  quas  dodeat  qmvis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.     Yestem  servosque  sequentes. 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  quis  vidisset,  avita 
Ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  80 

Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat.   Quid  multa  ?    Pudicum, 
Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi ; 
Nee  timuit  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim  65 

Si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 
Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus :  at  hoc  nunc 
Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 
Nil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque 
Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse-suo  pars  90 

Quod  non  ingenues  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 
Sic  me  defendam.     Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 
Et  vox  et  ratio :  nam  si  natura  juberet 
A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum 
Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 
Fascibus  et  selUs  noUem  mihi  sunTere,  demens 
Judicio  vol^,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 
Nollem  onus  baud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 
Nam  mihi  continue  major  quaerenda  foret  res  100 

Atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 
Et  comes  alter  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 
Exirem;  plures  calones  atque  cabaUi 
Pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita.     Nunc  mihi  curto 
'Ire  licet  mulo  vel  A  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos : 
Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 
Cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  sequuntur 
Te  pueri  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 
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Hoc  ego  commodioa  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  iic 

Millibus  atque  aliis  vivt).     Quacuuque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus,  percontor  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 

Fallacem  Circum  vespertinumque  pererro 

Saepe  Forum;  adsisto  divinis;  inde  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum  ;  115 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 

Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus  mihi  quod  eras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se  120 

Voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo;  post  banc  vagor;  aut  ego,  lecto 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  taciturn  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucemis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  18S 

Admonuit  fu^o  Campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.     Haec  est 

Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique  ; 

His  me  consoler  victurum  suavius  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  avuS;  pater  atque  mens  patruusque  fiiisset. 


SATIRA    VII, 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 

Hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 

Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hie  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 

Glazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas,  5 

Durus  homo  atque  odio  qm  posset  vincere  Regem, 

Confidens  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari 

Sisennas  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 

Ad  Regem  redeo.     Postquam  nihil  inter  utramque 

Convenit,  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  jure  molesti  lu 

Quo  fortes  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit :  inter 

Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 
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Ira  fait  capitalis  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aliam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  iitroque 

Summa  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes  15 

Aut  si  disparibufit  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior  ultro 

Moneribus  missis :)  Bruto  praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiam  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.     In  jus  ao 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam ;  ridetur  ab  omni 

Conventu;  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem: 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 

Appellat  comites  excepto  Rege  :  canem  ilium,  25 

Invisum  agricolis  sidus  venisse ;    Ruebat 

Flumen  at  hibemum  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 

Tum  Praenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 

Yindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  90 

Ges^ssei  magna  compellaus  voce  cucullum. 

At  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Persius  exclamat :  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

Oro  qui  reges  consueris  toUere,  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  ?   Operum  hoc,  mild  crede,  taoram  esi 


SATIRA     VIII. 

Oltm  tnmcus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 
Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  deum.  Deus  inde  ego  furum  aviumque 
Maxima  formido :  nam  fares  dextra  coercet  « 

Obscoenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  palus  ;  5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 
Terret  fixa  vetat(yie  novis  considere  in  hortis. 
Hue  prius  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area. 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti : 
13 
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Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agmm 

Hie  dabat:  Heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  mode  tristes    -  16 

Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum  ; 

Cum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  feraeque,  suetae 

Hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 

Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 

Humanos  animos.  Has  nullo  perdere  possum  20 

Nee  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 

Protulit  OS,  qiiin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 

Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 

Canidiam  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capillo, 

Cum  Sagana  majore  uhilantem  ;  pallor  utrasque  25 

Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.     Scalpere  terram 

Unguibus  et  puUam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 

Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 

Manes  elicerent,animas  responsa  daturas. 

Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea :  major  30 

Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem  ; 

Cerea  suppliciter  stabat  servilibus,  ut  quae 

Jam  peritura  modis.    Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 

Altera  Tisiphonen :  seiyentes  atque  videres 

Infemas  errare  canes,  Lunamque  ruleutem  35 

Ne  foret  his  testis  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 

Mentior  at  si  quid  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 

Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 

Julius  et  fragilis  Pediatia  furque  Voranus. 

Singula  quid  memorem  ?  quo  pacto  alterna  loquentes  40 

Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum, 

Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 

Abdiderint  furtim  terris.  et  imagine  cerea 

Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 

Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum.  45 

Nam  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica  pepedi 

Diffissa  nate  ficus ;  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 

Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 

Excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis 

Vincula  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  50 
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SATIRA   IX. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nngarum,  totus  in  illis: 

Accnrrit  quidam  notos  mihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manu,  "  Quid  agis,  .dulcissime  rerum  ?" 

**  Suaviter  ut  nunc  est,"  inquam,  "  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis."  5 

Cum  assectaretur:  "  Num  qmd  vis  ?  "  occupo.    At  ille, 

**  Noris  nos,"  inquit ;  "  docti  sumus."     Hie  ego,  "  Pluris 

Hoc,"  inquam,  "  mihi  eris."    Misere  discedere  quaereus 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imos  10 

Manaret  tabs.     0  te,  Bolane',  cerebri 

Felicem!  aiebam  tacitus;  cum  quidlibet  ille 

Garriret,  vices,  urbem  laudaret.     Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam,  "  Misere  cupis,"  inquit,  "  abire; 

Jamdudum  video ;  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo ;  is 

Persequar :  hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  iibi  ?  "    "  Nil  opus  est  te 

Circumagi ;  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum ; 

Trstfis  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Caesaris  hortos." 

'^  Nil  habeo  quod  agam  et  non  sum  piger ;  usque  sequar  te." 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,  20 

Cum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.     Incipit  ille : 

"  Si  bene  me  novi  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 

Non  Yarium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribere  plures 

Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 

Mollius  ?    Invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes  ego  canto."  35 

Interpellandi  locus  hie  erat :  "  Est  tibi  mater, 

Cognad,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?  " — *'  Haud  mihi  quisquam. 

Omnes  composui."  —  Felices !  nuijc  ego  resto. 

Confice  ;  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste  Sabella 

Quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  uma :  30 

Hunc  neque  dira  venena  nee  hosticus  auferet  ensis 

Nee  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nee  tarda  podagra ; 

Garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cunque  ;  loquaces 

Si  sapiat  vitet  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas. 

Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  36 

Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  respondere  vadato 
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Debebat,  quod  ni  fecisset  perdere  litem. 

"  Si  me  amas,"  inquit,  "  paulum  hie  adesu"     "  Inteream  si 

Aut  valeo  stare  aut  novi  civilia  jura ; 

Et  propero  quo  scis."    "  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam,"  inquit,  40 

"  Tene  relinquam  an  rem."  "Mesodes."  "Nonfaciam"  ille; 

Et  praecedere  eoepit     Ego  ut  contendere  durum  est 

Cum  victore  sequor.     '*  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum  ?  " 

Hinc  repetit ;  "  paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sanae ; 

Nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus.     Haberes  45 

Magnum  adjutorem  posset  qui  ferre  secundas, 

Hunc  hominem  velies  si  tradere ;  dispeream  ni 

Submosses  omnes."     "  Non  isto  vivimus  illic 

Quo  tu  rere  mode ;  domus  hac  nee  purior  uUa  est 

Nee  magis  his  aliena  malis ;  nil  mi  officit  unquam,  50 

Ditior  hie  aut  est  quia  doctior ;  est  locus  uni 

Cuique  suus."    "  Magnum  narras,  vix  credibile ! "    "  Atqui 

Sic  habet"    "  Accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 

Proximus  esse."    "  Velis  tantummodo:  quae  tua  virtus, 

Expugnabis ;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet."    ''  Haud  mihi  deero : 

Muneribus  servos  corrumpam ;  non  hodie  si 

Exclusus  fuero  desbtam ;  tempera  quaeram, 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam.     Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus."    Haec  dum  agit,  ecce  60 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et'illum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.     Gonsistimus.     Undo  venis  ?  et 

Quo  tendis?  rogat  et  respondet.     Vellere  coepi 

Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 

Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet     Male  saJsus  66 

Bidens  dissimulare :  meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 

"  Certe  nescio  quid  secrete  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum."    "  Mempai  bene,  sed  meliore 

Tempore  dicam ;  hodie  tricesima  sabbata :  vin  tu 

Curds  Judaeis  oppedere  ?  "    "  Nulla  mihi,  inquam,  ro 

Religio  est."    ''  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

Multorum ;  ignosces ;  alias  loquar."    Huncine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !     Fuglt  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit     Casu  venit  obvius  illi 

Adversarius  et :  "  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  "  magna  7$ 

Inclamat  voce ;  et  "  Licet  antestari  ?  "    Ego  vero 
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Oppcmo  aariculam.     Rapit  in  jus ;  clamor  nfcrmqne  ; 
Undiqne  concorsus.     Sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 


8ATIRA    X. 


NEBfPB  incomposito  dixi  pede  cnrrere  yersos 
LacilL     Quis  tarn  Lncili  fautor  inepte  est 
lit  non  hoc  fateatur  ?     At  idem  quod  sale  multo 
Urbem  defricoit  charta  laudatar  eadem. 
Nee  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic     5 
Et  Laberi  mimos  at  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 
Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 
Auditoris  (et  est  quaedam  tamen  hie  quoque  virtus). 
Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures ;  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  mode  tristi  saepe  jocoso, 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
Interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
Extenuantis  eas  consulto.     Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  15 

Bli  scripta  quibus  copnoedia  prisca  viris  est 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  le^t  neque  simius  iste 
Nil  praeter  Galvum.et  doctus  cantare  Gatullum. 
^^  At  magnimi  fecit  quod  verbis  Oraeca  Latinis  90 

Miscuit"     0  sen  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Gontiigit  ?'    "At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavior,  ut  Ghio  nota  si  commixta  Falemi  est." 
Gum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum  25 

Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petiili  ? 
Scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
Gum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Poplicola  atque 
Gorvinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 

Verba  foris  malis,  Ganusini  more  bilingms  ?  90 

Atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem  natus  mare  citra 
YernculoBy  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
18* 
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Post  mediara  noctem  visas  cum  somnia  vera : 

^^  In  siivam  non  iigna  feras  insanius  ac  si 

Magnas  Graeconim  mails  implere  catervas."  3( 

Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 

Defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput,  haec  ego  ludo, 

Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 

Nee  redeant  iterum  atque  iteruro  spectanda  theatris. 

Arguta  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Ei&dente  senem  comis  garrire  libellos 

Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Poilio  regum 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer 

Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit ;  moUe  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 

Atque  quibusdam  aliis,  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 

Inventore  minor ;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

Haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

At  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem  60 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.     Age,  quaeso, 

Tu  nihil  in  magno  doctus  reprehendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Acci  ? 

Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores, 

Gum  de  se  loquitur  non  ut  majore  reprensis  ?  66 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 

Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 

Yersiculos  natura  magis  factos  et^euntes 

Mollius  ac  si  quis  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis. 

Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 

Ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus ;  Etrusci 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

Ambustum  propriis  ?     Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  et  urbanus,  fuerit  limatior  idem  66 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor, 

Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba ;  sed  ille, 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum, 

Detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint 
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Scripturos,  neque  te  ut  miretur  tarba  labores, 

Contentas  paucis  lectoribus.     An  tua  demens 

Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 

Non  ego :  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plandere,  at  andax 

Contemtis  aliis  explosa  Arboscola  dixit. 

Men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  cruoiet  quod 

Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius,  aut  quod  ineptus 

Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  l^gelli  ?  OU 

Piotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus  atque 

Euscus,  et  haec  utinam  Yisoorum  laudet  uterque  I 

Ambitione  relegate  te  dicere  possum, 

Pollio,  te,  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  .^ 

Yos,  Bibuli  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Furni, 

Complures  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 

Prudens  praetereo;  quibus  haec,  sint  quaUacanquOy 

Arridere  velim,  doUturus  si  placeant  spe 

Detenus  nostra.     Demetri,  teque,  TKgelli,  no 

Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 

I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 
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SATIRARUM 

UBEB  SECUNDUS. 

SATIRA  I. 

**  SuKT  quibos  in  satira  vide^r  nimis  acer  et  ultra 

Legem  tendere  opus  ;  sine  nervia  altera  quidquid 

Composui  pars  esse  putat,  similesque  meorum 

Mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.     Trebati, 

Quid  faciam  praescribe."  "  Quiescas."  "  Ne  faciamj^  inqtus,  5 

Omnino  versus  ?  "    "  Aio."    "  Peream  male  si  non 

Optimum  erat :  verum  nequeo  dormire."     "  Ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto, 

Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento. 

Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit  aude  10 

Caesaris  invicti  res  dicere,  multa  laborum 

Praemia  laturus."     "  Cupidum,  pater  opiime,  vires 

Deficiunt :  neque  enim  quivifl^horrentia  pilis 

Agmina  nee  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos 

Aut  labentis  equo  descjjbat  vulnera  Parthi.'*  15 

"  Attamen  et  justum  poteras  et  scribere  fortetn, 

Scipiadem  ut  sapiens  Luciiius."     ^^  Hand  mihi  deero 

Cum  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 

Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem, 

Cui  male  si  palpere  recalcitrat  undique  tutus."  20 

**  Quanto  rectius  hoc  quam  tristi  laedere  versu 

Pantoldbum  scurram  Nomejitanumquc  nepotem^ 
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Com  sibi  qnisqne  timet,  qnamqnam  est  intactus,  et  odit ! '' 

^  Quid  faciam  ?     Saltat  Mllonius,  nt  scmel  icto 

Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusqne  lucemis.  S5 

Castor  gaudet  equis,  ovo  prognatiis  eodem 

Pugnis  ;  quot  capitum  yivmit,  toiidem  studionim 

Millia :  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba 

Lncili  rito  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

lUe  yelut  fidis  arcana  aodalibus  oiim  30 

Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesserat  miqnam 

D^gnrrepa  alio,  neque  si  bene  ;  quo  fit  ut  omnia 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Yita  senis.     Sequor  banc,  Lucanus  an  Apulos  anceps: 

Nam  Vennsinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus,  35 

Missus  ad  hoc  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis, 

Qu^ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis, 

Sive  quod  Apula  gens  seu  quod  Lucania  bellum 

Incuteret  violenta.     Sed  hie  stilus  baud  petet  ultro 

Quemquam  animantem  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis  40 

Vagina  tectus  ;  quem  cur  distringere  coner 

Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?    0  pater  et  rex 

Juppiter,  ut.pereat  positum.rubigine  telum, 

Nee  quisquam  noceat  cupido  miU  pacb!     At  ille 

Qui  me  commorit, — melius  non  tangere!  clamo;  46 

Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 

Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  umam, 

Canidia  Albuti  quibus  est  inimica  venenum, 

Grande  malum  Turius,  si  quid  se  judice  certes. 

lit  quo  quisque  valet  suspectos  terreat,  utque  go 

Imperet  Jioc  natura  potens,  sic  collige  mecum : 

Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit :  imde  nisi  intus 

Monstrahim  ?     Scaevae  vivacem  crede  nepoti 

Matrem ;  nil  faciet  sceleris  pia  dextera:  mirum, 

Ut  neque  calce  lupus  quemquam  neque  dente  petit  bos;      55 

Sed  mala  toilet  anum  vitiate  melle  cicuta. 

Ne  longum  faciam :  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 

Exspectat  seu  Mors  atris  circumvolat  alis. 

Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu  fors  ita  jusserit,  exsul, 

Quisquis  erit  vitae  scribam  color."     ^^  0  puer,  ut  as  60 

Yitalis  metuo  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 

yrigore  te  feriat."    ^^  Quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
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Primus  in  huno  opens  oomponere  carmma  morem, 

Detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 

Gederct,  introrsum'turpis,  num  Xaelius  aut  qui  6$ 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Karthagine  nomen, 

Ingenio  oflFensi  aut  laeso  doluere  Metello 

Famosisque  Lupo  cooperto  versibus  ?     Atqui 

Primores  populi  arripuit  populumque  tributim, 

Scilicet  uni  aequus  virtuti  atque  ejus  amicis.  ^ 

Quin  ubi  se  a  volgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 

Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapientia  Laeli, 

Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere  donee 

Becoqueretur  olus  soliti.     Quidquid  sum  ego^  quamvifl 

Infra  Lucili  censum  ingeniumque,  tamen  me  75 

Cum  magnis  vixisse  invita^fatebitur  usque 

Invidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 

Ofiendet  solido  ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati^ 

Dissentis/'     "  Equidem  niMl  hinc  diffindere  possum. 

Sed  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  ne  forte  negoti  80 

Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  Jnscitia  legum : 

Si  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina,  ius  est 

Judiciumque."     ^'  Esto,  si  quis-  mala ;  sed  bona  si  qins 

Ju<Uce  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 

Opprobriis  dignum  latraverit,  integer  ipse  V*  86 

^^  Solventur  risu  tabulae,  tu  ndssus  abibis." 


SATIRA  II. 


Quae  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 

Nee  mens  hie  sermo  est,  sed  quae  praecepit  Ofella 

Rusticus  abnormis  sapiens  crassaque  Minerva, 

Discite,  non  inter  lances  mensasque  nitentes 

Gum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgoribus  et  cum  6 

Acclinis  falsis  animus  meliora  recusat,  ' 

Yerum  hie  impransi  mecum  disquirite.     Cur  hoc  7 

Dicam  si  potero.    Male  verum  examinat  omnia 

Corruptus  Judex.    Leporem  sectatus  equove 

Lassus  ab  mdomito^  vel  u  Romana  &tigat  10 
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Mlitia  assoetnm  graeoari,  sea  pila  yelox 

MoUiter  ausierum  studio  fallente  laborem, 

Sen  te  discus  agit,  pete  cedentem  aera  disco; 

Gum  labor  extuderit  fiastidia,  siccus,  inanis 

Speme  cibum  vilem ;  nisi  Hjmettia  mella  Falemo  15 

Ne  biberis  dilu'ta.     Foris  est  promus  et  atrum 

Befendens  pisces  hiemat  mare:  cum  sale  pania 

Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniet.     Undo  putas  aut 

Qui  partum?     Non  in  caro  nidore  voluptas 

Summa  sed  in  te  ipso  est.    Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  90 

Sudando ;  pinguem  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 

Nee  scarus  aut  potent  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 

Viz  tiunen  eripiam  posito  pavone  velis  quin 

Hoc  potius  quam  gallina  tergere  palatum, 

Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  S5 

Kara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda; 

Tamquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.     Num  vesceris  ista 

Quam  laudas  pluma?     Gocto  num  adest  honor  idem  ? 

Came  tamen  quam  vis  ^distat  nil,  hac  magis  illam 

Lnparibus  formis  deceptum  te  petere!    Esto :  30 

XJnde  datum  sentis  lupus  hie  Tiberinus  an  alto 

Captus  hiet,  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  anuus 

Ostia  sub  Tusci?     Laudas,  insane,  trilibrem 

Mullum  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 

Ducit  te  species  video :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?     Quia  scilicet  illis 

Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus. 

Jmnus  rare  stomachus  volgaria  temnit 

*^  rorrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  calino 

Yellem,"  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus.     At  yos,        40 

Praesentes  Austri,  coquite  horum  obsonia,  —  quamquam 

Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 

Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  cum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavoit  inulas.    Necdum  omnis  abaota 

Pauperies  epulis  regum ;  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Kigris^e  est  oleis  hodie  locus.     Hand  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 

Infamis.     Quid,  tunc  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 

Tutus  erat  rhombus  tutoque  ciconia  nido 

Donee  tos  auctor  ilocuit  praetoriuB.    Ergo  50 
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Si  quis  none  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos^ 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus. 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofella 

Judice  :  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud 

Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.     Avidienus,  65 

Cui  Canis  ex  vero  dictum  cognomen  adhaeret, 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  coma, 

Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum,  et, 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  licebit 

Hie  repotia  natales  sdiosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  celebret,  cornu  ipse  bilibri 

Caalibus  instiUat^  veteris  non  parens  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur,  et  horum 

Utnim  imitabitur  ?     Hac  urget  lupus,  hac  canis,  uunt. 

Mundus  erit  qua  non  ofiendat  sordibus,  atque  ^  65 

In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.     Hie  neque  servis, 

Albuti  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit 

SaeTus  erit;  nee  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 

Gonvivis  praebebit  aquam :  vi(ium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nimc  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 

Afferat.    In  primis  valeas  bene  :  nam  variae  res 

Ut  noceant  homini  credas  memor  illius  escae 

Quae  simplex  olim  tibi  sederit ;  at  simul  assis 

Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchjlia  turdis, 

Dulcia  se  in  bilem  vertent  stomachoque  tumultum  7B 

Lenta  feret  pituita.     Yides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Goena  desurgat  dubia  ?     Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hestemis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una, 

Atque  aflS^t  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 

Membra  dedit  vegetus  praescripta  ad  munia  surgit* 

Hie  tamen  ad  melius  poterit  transcurrere  quondam, 

Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 

Sen  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus,  ubique 

Accedent  anni  et  tractari  mollius  aetas  85 

Imbecilla  volet ;  tibi  quidnam  aceedet  ad  istam 

Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis  moUitiem,  seu 

Dura  valetudo  incident  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Bancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 

niis  nullus  erat  sed  credo  hac  mente,  quod  hospes  .90 
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Tsrdins  advemens  yitiatam  commodius  quftm 
Integmm  edax  dominus  consumeret    Hos  utmam  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellas  me  prima  talisset ! 
Das  aliquid  famae  quae  cannine  gratior  anrem 
Occnpet  humanam :  graades  rhombi  padnaeque  95 

Grande  fenmt  una  cmn  damno  dedecus ;  adde 
Iratam  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidam,  cum  deerit  egenti 
As  laquei  pretium.     '^  Jure/'  inquit,  ^^  Trausius  istis 
Jorgator  verbis ;  ego  vectigalia  magna  lOO 

Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  re^bus."     Ergo 
Quod  superat  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam  te  divite  ?     Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?     Cur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  acervo?  106 

TTni  nimirum  recte  tibi  semper  erunt  res.    . 
O  magnus  posthae  inimicis  risus !     Uteme 
Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?     Hie  qui 
Pluribus  adsuerit  m|ptem  corpusque  superbum, 
An  qui  contentus  parvo  metuonsque  futuri  •  110 

In  pace  ut  sapiens  aptarit  idonea  bello  7 
Quo  magLS  his  credas,  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Ofellam 
Litegris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum 
Quam  nunc  accisis.     Yideas  metato  in  agello 
Gum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

"  Non  ego,"  narrantem, "  temere  edi  luce  profesta 
Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cum  pede  pemae. 
Ac  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospes, 
Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 
Vicinus,  bene  erat  non  piscibus  urbe  petitis,  120 

Sed  pullo  atque  haedo;  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 
Et  nux  omabat  mensas  cum  duplice  ficu. 
Post  hoc  Indus  erat  culpa  potare  magbtra, 
Ac  venerata  Ceres  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 
Explicmt  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  135 

Saeviat  atque  novos  moveat  Fortuna  tumultus, 
Quantum  hinc  imminuet  ?     Quanto  aut  ego  parcius  aut  vos, 
0  pueri,  nituistis  ut  hue  novus  incola  venit  ? 
Nam  propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  ilium 
Nee  me  nee  quemquam  statuit :  nos  expulit  ille ;  lao 

14 
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nium  aut  nequities  ant  yafri  inscitia  juris, 

Postremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  hcres.  • 

Nunc  ager  XJmbreni  sub  nomine,  nuper  Ofellae 

Dictos,  erit  nulli  proprius,  sed  cedet  in  nsum 

Nunc  mihi  nunc  alii.     Quocirca  vivite  fortes  U6 

Fortiaque  adversis  opppnite  pectora  rebus.'' 


SATIRA    III. 


^^  Sio  rare  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 

Membranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens, 

Iratus  tibi  quod  vim  somnique  bcnignus 

Nil  dignum  seiinone  canas.     Quid  fiet  ?     At  ipds 

8aturmilibus  hue  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo  S 

Die  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.     Nil  est: 

Culpantur  frustra  csdami,  immeritusqiffi  laborat 

Irads  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  voltus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  10 

Quorsum  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro, 

Eupolin,  Arcbilochum,  comites  educere  tantos  7 

Invidiam  placare  paras  virtute  relicta  ? 

Comtemnere  miser ;  vitanda  est  improba  Siren 

Desidia,  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti  15 

Ponendum  aequo  animo."    ''  Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaeque 

Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.     Sed  unde 

Tam  bene  me  nosti  ?  "     ^^  Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est  aliena  negotia  euro, 

£xcussus  propriis.     Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam,  20 

Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere, 

Quid  sculptum  infabre,  quid  fusum  durius  esset 

Gallidus  huic  signo  ponebam  millia  centum ; 

flortos  egregiasque  domes  mercarier  unus 

Gum  lucre  noram ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale  S6 

Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita/'    "  Novi, 

Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius.     Atqui 
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EknoYit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 

Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisve  dolore, 

Ut  k&argicus  hie  cum  fit  pugil  et  medicum  urgei.  8C 

Dam  ne  quid  simile  huic  esto  ut  libet."  ''  0  bone,  ne  te 

Frustrere  :  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes. 

Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat,  unde  ego  mira 

Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 

Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam  85 

Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 

Nam  male  re  gesta  cum  vellem  mittere  operto 

Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit  et,  Cave  faxis 

Te  quidquam  indignum :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 

Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 

Primum  nam  inquiram  quid  sit  furere*:  hoc  si  erit  in  te 

Solo  nil  yerbi  pereas  quin  fortiter  addam. 

Quem  mala  stultida  et  quemcunque  inscitia  yen 

Caecum  agjt,  insanum  Chrysippi  pordcus  et  grex 

Autumat.    Haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges        45 

Excepto  sapiente  tenet.     Nunc  accipe  quare 

Desipiant  omnes  aequo  ac  tu  qui  tibi  nomen 

Insane  posuere.    Velut  silvis  ubi  passim 

Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Ble  sinistrorsum  hie  dextrorsum  abit:  unus  utrique  60 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibws  ;  hoe  te 

Crede  modo  insanmn,  nihilo  ut  sapientior  ille 

Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.     Est  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur ;  56 

Alteram  et  huic  varam  et  nihilo  sapiendus  ignes 

Per  medios  fluviosque  mentis  :  elamet  amica 

Mater,  honesta  soror  cum  cognatis,  pater,  uxor : 

"  Hie  fossa  est  ingens,  hie  rapes  maxima,  serva ! " . 

Non  magis  audieiit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 

Quum  lUonam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 

Mater,  te  appello !  clamantibus.    Huic  ego  vulgua 

Errori  similem  eunctum  insanire  docebo. 

Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo  : 

Integer  est  mends  Damasippi  creditor  ?     Esto.  66 

Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi  si  tibi  dicam, 

Tune  insanus  eris  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors 
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Bejecta  praeda  qnam  praesens  Mercurius  fert  ? 

Scribe  decern  Nerio;  non  est  satis:  adde  Cicutae 

Nodosi  tabulas  centum,  milie  adde  catenas:  70 

Eflfagiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

Cum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 

Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum  et  cum  volet  arbor. 

Si  male  rem  gerere  insani  est,  contra  bene  sani, 

Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est  mihi  crede,  Perilli,  75 

DictanUs  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubeo  componere,  quisquis 

Ambitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore, 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristive  superstitione 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  hue  propius  me,  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes,  vos  ordine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris ; 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 

Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro: 

Ni  sic  fecissent  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 

Damnati  populo  paria  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arri^ 

Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.     Sive  ego  prave 

Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.     Credo 

Hoc  Staberi, prudentem  animum  vidisse.     Quid  ergo 

Sensit  cum  summam  patrimoni  insculpere  saxo  go 

Heredes  voluit  ?     Quoad  vixit  credidit  ingens 

Pauperiem  vitium  et  cavit  nihil  acrius,  ut  si 

Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset 

Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior :  omnis  enim  res. 

Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris  g5 

Divitiis  parent;  quas  qui  construxerit  ille 

Clarus  erit,  fortis,  Justus.     Sapiensne  ?     Etiam,  et  r^x, 

Et  quidquid  volet     Hoc  veluti  virtute  paratum 

Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.     Quid  simile  isti 

GraecuS  Aristippus  ?  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  loO 

In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 

Propter  onus  segues,     titer  est  insanior  horum  ? 

Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emptas  comportet  in  unum. 

Nee  studio  citharae  nee  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  iM 

Si  scalpra  et  formas  non  sutor,  nautica  vela 

Aversus  mercaturis :  deliriis  et  amens 
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Undiqne  dicatur  merito.     Qui  discrepat  istis 
Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 
Gompositis  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  ?  no 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  acerrum 
Porrectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 
Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 
Ac  potius  foliis  parous  vescatur  amaris ; 
Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falemi  115 

MiUe  cadis  —  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 
Potet'acetum  ;  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet,unde- 
Octo^ta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 
Blattamm  ac  tinearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  area ; 
IS^mirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  120 

Maxima  pars  hominum'morbojactatur  eodem. 
iilius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  —  Ne  tibi  desit  ? 
Quantolum  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 
Ungere  si  caules  oleo  meliore  caputque  125 

Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?     Quare, 
Si  quidyis  satis  est,  peijuras,  surripis,  aufers 
Undique  ?    Tun  sanus  ?    Populum  si  caedere  sazis 
Incipias  serrosve  tuos,  quos  aere  pararis, 
fnsajmm  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae :  130 

Cum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis  matremque  veneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es  ?    Quid  enim,  neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis, 
Nee  ferro  ut  demons  genitricem  occidis  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 
Ac  non  ante  malis  dementem  actum  Funis  quam  135 

In  matris  jugulo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 
Quin  ex  quo  est  habitus  male  tutae  mentis  Orestes 
Nil  sane  fecit  quod  tu  reprehendere  possia : 
Non  Pjladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem 
Electram,  tantum  maledicit  utrique  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud  jussit  quod  splendida  bills. 
Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri, 
Qui  Veientanxun  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  solitus  trulla  vappamque  profestis, 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppresteus,  ut  heres  14C 

Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 
Gurreret.     Hunc  medicus  multiim  celer  atque  fidelis 
14* 
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Excitat  hoc  pacto :  mensam  poni  jubet  atque 

EfTundi  saccos  nummonim,  accedere  plures 

Ad  numerandum  ;  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud ;       iso 

Ni  tua  Gustodis  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres. 

Men'  vivo  ?     Ut  vivas  igitur  vigila.     Hoc  age !     Quid  vis  ? 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te  ni  cibus  atque 

Ingens  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas  ?     Agedum,  suine  hoc  ptisanarium  oiyzae.         155 

Quantiemptae?  Parvo.     Quanta  ergo?    Octussibus.    Elieu! 

Quid  refert,  morbo  an  furtis  pereamque  rapinis  ?  — 

Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?     Qui  non  stultus.     Quid  avarus  ? 

Stultus  et  insanus.     Quid,  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 

Continue  sanus  ?     Mmime.     Cur,  Stoi'ce  ?     Dicam.  leo 

Non  est  cardiacus  —  Craterum  dixissc  putato  — 

Hie  aeger :  recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?    Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  peijurus  neque  sordidus  ;  immolet  acquis 

Hie  porcum  Laribus:  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax ;  J65 

Naviget  Anticyram.     Quid  enim  difiert,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  7 

Servius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  praedia,  dives 

Antique  censu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur  et  hoc  morions  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aule,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  lajco,  donare  et  ludere  vidi, 

Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem ; 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  sequerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penates, 

Tu  cave  ne  nunuas,  tu  ne  majus  facias  id 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater  et  natura  coercet. 

Praeterea  ne  vos  titillet  gloria  jure 

Jurando  obstringam  ambo  :  uter  aedilis  fueritve  18O 

Vestrum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis, 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  insane,  patemis  ; 

Scilicet  ut  plausus  quos  fert  Agrippa,  ferafl  tu,  i85 

Astuta  iiigenuum  vulpes  imitata  leonem  !  — 

Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ? 
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Bex  sum.     Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.     Et  aeqnam 

Bern  imperito ;  ac  si  coi  yideor  non  jostos,  inulto 

Dicere  quod  sentit  permitto.     Maxime  regum,  190 

Di  tibi  dent  capta  classem  deducere  Troja ! 

Ergo  consulere  et  mox  respondere  licebit  ? 

Consule.     Cur  Ajax,  heros  ab  Achille  secundus, 

Put^scit  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis, 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  inhumato,  105 

Per  quern  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro? 

Mille  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclitum  Ulixen 

Et  Menelaam  una  mecum  se  occidere  damans. 

Tu  cum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcem  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  200 

Bectum  animi  servas  ?  '  Quorsum  ?    Insanus  quid  enim  Ajax 

Fecit  cum  stravit  ferro  pecus  ?     Abstinuit  vim 

XJxore  et  gnato  ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis, 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen. 

Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes  adverso  litore  naves  905 

Eriperem,  prudens  placavi  sanguine  divos. 

Nempe  tuo,  furiose.    Meo,  sed  non  furiosus. 

Qui  species  alias  veris  scelerisque  tumultu 

Permixtas  capiet  commotus  habebitur,  atque 

Stultitiane  erret  nibilum  distabit  an  ira.  810 

Ajax  immeritos  cum  occidit  desipit  agnos : 

Cum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  cum  tumidum  est,  cor  ? 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem,  ut  gnatae,  paret  ancillas,  paret  aurum,         215 

Bufam.aut  Pusillam  appellet  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem ;  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid  ?  si  quis  gnatam  pro  muta  devovet  agna 

Integer  est  animi  ?     Ne  dixeris.     Ergo  ubi  prava  220 

Stultitia  hie  summa  est  insania ;  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age  luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum : 

Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanire  nepotes.  825 

Hie  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta, 

Edicit  piacator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 
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Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 

Cum  scums  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  Macellum, 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  turn  ?     Venere  frequentes.  2X 

Verba  facit  leno:  Quidquid  mihi,  quidquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  pete  vel  eras. 

Accipe  quid  contra  juvenis  respondent  aequus : 

In  nive  Lucana  dermis  ocreatus  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego ;  tu  pisces  hibemo  ex  aequore  verris.  235 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam:  aufer: 

Sume  tibi  decies ;  tibi  tantumdem  ;  tibi  triplex 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  absorberet,  aceto  240 

Diluit  insignem  baccam :  qui  sanior  ac  si 

niud  idem  in  rapidum  flumen  jaceretve  cloacam  7 

Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 

Nequitia  et  nugis  pravorum  et  amore  gemellum, 

Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas,  245 

Quorsum  abeant  ?     Sanin  creta  an  earbone  notandi  7 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 

Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  longa, 

Si  quem  delectet  barbatum  amentia  verset. 

Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 

Nee  quidquam  difierre  utrumne  in  pulvere  trimus 

Quale  prius  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 

SoUicitus  plores,  quaere  faciasne  quod  olim 

Mutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 

Fasciolas,  cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille  255 

Dicitur  ex  collo  furtim  carpsisse  coronas 

Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magbtri  ? 

Porrigis  irato  puero  cum  poma  recusat : 

Sume,  catelle !  negat ;  si  non  des  optet :  amator 

Exclusus  qui  distat  agit  ubi  secum  eat  an  non  260 

Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arcessitus,  et  haeret 

Invisis  foribus  ?     Nee  nunc  cum  me  vocat  ultro 

Accedam  ?     An  potius  mediter  finire  dolores  ? 

Exclusit ;  revocat :  redeam  ?    Non  si  obsecret.     Ecce 

Servus  non  paulo  sapientior :  0  here,  quae  res  266 

Nee  modum  habet  neque  consilium  ratione  modoque 

Tractari  non  volt.     In  amore  haec  sunt  mala,  beUum^ 
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Pax  rarsuni :  haec  si  quis  tempestatis  prope  ritu 

Mobilia  et  caeca  fluitantia  sorie  laboret 

Reddere  certa  sibi,  nihilo  plus  explicet  ac  si  27i 

Insanire  paret  certa  ratione  modoque. 

Quid*  cum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 

Graudes  si  cameram  percusd  forte,  penes  te  es  7 

Quid,  cum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato, 

Aedificante  casas  qui  sanior  ?     Adde  cruorem  275 

Stultitiae  atque  ignem  gladio  scrutare.     Modo,  inquam, 

Hellade  percussa  Marius  cum  praecipitat  se 

Cerritus  fuit,  an  commotae  crimine  mentis 

Absolves  honunem  et  sceleris  damnabis  euudem, 

Ex  more  imponens  cognata  vocabula  rebus  ?  280 

Libertinus  erat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 

Lautis  mane  senex  manibus  currebat  et,  Unum  — 

Quid  tam  magnum  ?.  addens  — ,  unum  me  surpite  morti, 

Dis  etenim  facile  est !  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 

Auribus  atque  oculis ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  285 

Exciperet  dominus  cum  venderet    Hoc  quoque  volgus 

Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Juppiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  relinquerit,  illo  290 

Mane  die  quo  tu  indicis  jejunia  nudus 

In  Eberi  stabit.     Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti  mater  delira  necabit 

In  gelida  fixum  ripa  febrimque  reducet ; 

Qaone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?    Timore  deorum.  296 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius,  sapientum  octavus,  amico 

Anna  dedit,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus. 

Dixerit  insanum  qui  me  totidem  audiet  atque 

Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo." 

"  Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris,  300 

Qua  me  stultitia,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum,  ^ 

Insanire  putas?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus." 

**  Quid,  caput  abscissum  demons  cum  portat  Agave 

Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ?  " 

"  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedere  veris,  305 

Atque  etiam  insanum ;  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 

Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio  ? "    '^  Accipe :  primum 
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Aedificas,  hoc  eat,  longos  imitaris  ab  imo 

Ad  summura  totus  moduli  bipedalis,  et  idem 

Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  810 

Spiritum  et  incessum :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 

An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque  verum  est 

Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 

Absentis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  efiiigit,  main  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.     Ilia  rogare : 

Quantane  ?  num  tantum,  sufflans  se,  magna  fuisset  ? 

Major  dimidio.     Num  tanto  ?     Cum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret,  Non  si  te  rnperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.     Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  aao 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit  sanus  facis^t  tu. 

Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem.     Jam  desine."     Cultum 

Majorem  censu.     Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 

MiUe  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  3S5 

0  major  tandem  parcas,  insane,  minori! 


SATIRA    IV. 


"  Undb  et  quo  Catius  ?  "     "  Non  est  mihi  tempua  aventi 

Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualia  vincant 

Pythagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona." 

"reccatum  fateor  cum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 

Interpellarim ;  sed  des  veniam  bonus  oro.  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid  repetes  mox, 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc  sive  artas,  mirus  utroque." 

"  Quin  id  erat  curae  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenerem, 

Utpote  res  tenues  tenui  sermone  peractas." 

^'  Edb  hominis  nomen,  simul  et  Romanus  an  hospes."  lo 

"  Ipsa  memor  praecepta  canam,  celabitur  auctor. 

lionga  quibus  fades  ovis  erit  ilia  memento, 

U  t  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 

Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  caUosa  vitellom. 

Caule  suburbano  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris  IB 
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Dulcior;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutios  horto. 

Si  yespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 

Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 

Doctus  eris  vivam  mixto  mersare  Falemo : 

Hoc  teneram  faciet.     Pratensibiis  optima  fungis  90 

Natura  est :  aliis  male  creditor.     lUe  salubres 

A  estates  peraget  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 

Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem.  , 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo, 

Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis  25 

Nil  nisi  lene  decet :  leni  praecordia  mulso 

Prolueris  melius.     Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 

IGkilus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae 

Et  lapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implei4  conchylia  lunae  ;  ^ 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae. 

Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 

Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miseno  oriuntur,  echini, 

Pectimbus  patulis  jactat  se  moUe  Tarentum. 

Nee  sibi  coenarum  qmvis  temere  adroget  artem,  30 

Non  prins  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

Nee  satis  est  cara  pisces  avertere  mensa 

Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius  et  quibus  assis 

Langoidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 

Curvat  aper  lances  camem  vitantis  inertem  : 

Nam  Laurens  mains  est,  ulvis  et  arundine  pinguis. 

Vinea  submittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 

Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas  45 

Ante  meum  nuUi  patuit  quaesita  palatum. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit* 

Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam, 

Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc  mala  ne  sint  vina  laboret. 

Quail  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  50 

Massica  si  caelo  suppones  vina  sereno 

Noctuma  si  quid  crassi  est  tenuabitur  aura, 

Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus ;  at  ilia 

Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem. 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falerna  66 
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"Vina  columbino  limum  bene  coUigit  ovo, 

Quatenus  ima  petit  vol  vena  aliena  vitellus. 

Testis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 

Potorem  cochlea :  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 

Post  vinum  stomacho ;  pema  magis  ac  magis  hillis  GO 

Flagitat  immorsus  refici;  quin  omnia  malit 

Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 

Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pemoscere  juns 

Naturam.     Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo, 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mere  muriaque  decebit,  65 

Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 

Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis 

Corjcioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  baca  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  ccdunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo :  70 

Nam  facie  praestant     Venucula  convenit  ollis ; 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 

Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  allec, 

Primus  et  invenior  piper  album  cum  sale  nigro 

Incretum  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  75 

Immane  est  vitium  dare  millia  tema  macello 

Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urgere  catino. 

Magna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 

Tractavit  calicem  manibus  dum  furta  ligurit, 

Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 

Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe  quantus 

Gonsistit  sumtus  ?     Neglectis  flagitium  ingens. 

Ten  lapides  varies  lutulenta  radere  palma 

Et  Tyrias  dare  circuminlutatoralia  vestes, 

Oblitum  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 

Haec  habeant  tanto  reprehendi  justius  illis 

Quae  msi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis? 

*'  Docte  Cati,  per  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 

Ducere  me  auditum  perges  quocunque   memento. 

Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta,  90 

Non  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.     Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  hominis,  quem  tu  vidisse  beatns 

Non  ma^  pendis  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotes 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae."  ge 
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*'  Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Rosponde,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Artibus  atque  modis.     Quid  rides  ?  "     ^'  Jamne  dolose 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ?  "     ''0  nujli  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  5 

Nadus  inopsque  domum  redearn,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Ant  apotheca  procis  intacta  est  aut  pecus ;  atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alga  est" 
^'  Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 
Aecipe  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.     Turdus  10 

Si?e  aliud  privom  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  iUuc 
Res  ubi  magna  nitet  domino  sene  ;  dulcia  poma 
Et  quoscuuque  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives  ; 
Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus  16 

Sanpiine  fraterno,  fugitivus,  ne  tamen  illi 
Tu  comes  exterior  si  postulet  ire  recuses." 
**  Utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latus  ?     Hand  ita  Trojae 
Me  gessi  certans  semper  melioribus."     "Ergo 
Pauper  eris."     "  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo ;       so 
Et  quondam  majora  tuli.     Tu  protinus  undo 
Divitias  aerisque  jruam  die,  augur,  acervos." 
^'  Dijd  equidem  et  dico :  captes  astutus  ubique 
Testamenta  senum,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 
Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  .  85 

Aut  spem  deponas  aut  artem  illusus  omittas. 
Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim, 
Vivct  uter  locuples  sine  natis,  improbus,  ultro 
Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 
Defensor ;  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  30 

Speme,  domi  si  natus  erit  fecundave  conjux. 
Quinte,  puta,  aut  Publi,  (gaudent  praen6mine  moUes 
Auriculae,)  tibi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum ; 
{us,^cep§  novi,  causas  defendere  possum ; 
Sripiet  quivis  oculos  citius  ndhi,  quam  te  ai 

Contemptum  cassa  nuce  pauperet ;  haeo  mea  cura  est, 
15 
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Ne  quid  tu  perdas  nea  sis  jocus.     Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube  ;  fi  cognitor ;  ipse 

Persia  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Ganicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibemas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes, 

Nonne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens,  ut  amicis  aptus,  ut  acer  ? 

Plures  adnabunt  thunni  et  cetaria  crescent;,^. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  -45 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur,  ne  m^nifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Adrepe  officiosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Oreo, 

In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit  M 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunquo  legendum, 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.     Plerumque  recoctus  66 

Scriba  ex  quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem, 

Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano." 

**  Num  funs  ?  an  prudens  ludis  me  obscura  canendo  ? '' 

"  0  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo."  60 

"  Quid  tamen  ista  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  licet,  ede." 

**  Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 

Demissum  genus  Aenea,  tellure  marique 

Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 

Filia  Nasicae  metuentis  reddere  soldum.  G5 

Turn  goner  hoc  faciet :  tabulas  socero  dabit  atque 

tJt  legat  orabit ;  multum  Nasica  negatas 

Accipiet  tandem  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietque 

Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 

lUud  ad  haec  jubeo  :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa  70 

Libertusye  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 

Accedas  socius  ;  laudes,  lauderis  ut  absens. 

Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius  ipsum 

Expugnare  caput     Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors: 

Laudato.     Scortator  erit :  cave  te  roget ;  ultro  75 

Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade."     "Putasne  ? 
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Perdaci  potent  tarn  firugi  tamque  padica, 

Qoam  neqoiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ?  " 

^  Yenit  enim  magnum  donandi  parca  javentos, 

Nee  tantum  veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinae.  ^^  w» 

Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est,  quae  si  semel  uno/V\ 

De  sene  gustarit  tecum  partita  lucellum, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 

Me  sene  quod  dicam  factum  est :  anus  improba  Thebis 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 

Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres, 

Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua ;  credo 

Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.     Cautus  adito : 

Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 

Difficilem  et  morosum  offendet  garrulus  ultroj  00 

Non  etiam  sileas.     Davus  sis  comicus  atque 

Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 

Obsequio  grassare  ;  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 

Cautus  uti  velet  carum  caput ;  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humeris  ;  aurem  substringe  loquaci.  9ft 

Importnnus  amat  laudari ;  donee  Ohe  jam ! 

Ad  caelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urge, 

Crescentem  tomidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Cum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levant, 

Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  sit  partis  Ulixes,  loo 

Audieris,  herbs  :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Nusquam  est  ?   Unde  mihi  tam  foriem  tamque  fidelem  ? 

Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paulum  potes,  illacrimare  :  est 

Gaudia  prodentem  voltum  celare.     Sepulcrum 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue ;  -funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.     Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 

Die,  ex  parte  tua  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emptor,  gaudentem  nummo  te  addicere.     Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proserpina;  vive  valeque."  iiO 
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Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnos, 

Hortus  ubi  efc  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fons 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  his  forei     Auctius  atque 

Di  melius  fecere.     Bene  est     Nil  amplius  oro, 

Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis.  ft 

Si  neque  majorem  feci  ratione  mala  rem 

Nee  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave  minorera  ; 

Si  veneror  stultus  nihil  horum  :  *^  0  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agellum  ! 

0  si  umam  argenti  fors  quae  .mihi  monstret,  ut  illi  IQ 

Thesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum 

Ilium  ipsum  mcrcatus  aravit,  dives  amico 

Hercule !  "  si  quod  adest  gratum  juvat,  hac  prece  te  oro : 

Pingue  pecus  domino  facias  et  cetera  praeter 

Ingenium,  utque  soles  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  is 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  ex  urbe  removi, 

Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri  ? 

Nee  mala  me  ambitio  perdit  nee  plumbeus  Auster 

Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 

Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis,  2G 

Unde  homines  operum  primes  vitaeque  labores 

Instituunt,  sic  dis  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 

Principium.     Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.     Eja, 

Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  respondeat,  urge. 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  terras  seu  bruma  nivalem  26 

Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  ire  necesse  est. 

Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit  clare  certumque  locuto, 

Luctandum  in  turba  et  facienda  injuria  tardis. 

"  Quid  vis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis?"  improbus  urget 

Jratis  precibus  ;  ^'  tu  pulses  omne  quod  obstat,  dc 

Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras  ?  " 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est ;  non  mentiar.     At  simul  atraa 

Yentum  est  Esquilias  aliena  negotia  centum 

Per  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.     **  Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  eras."  31 

*'  De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 
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Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  Qiunte,  revertl" 
^  Imprimat  his  crura  Maecenas  signa  tabellis." 
Dixcris,  "  Experiar:  "  "  Si  vis,  potes,"  addit  et  instat 
Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus  40 

Ex  quo  Maecen&s  me  coepit  habere  suorum 
In  numero  ;  dumtaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 
Vellet  iter  faciens  et  cui  concredere  nugas 
Hoc  genus :  ^^  Hora  quota  est?    Thrax  est  GaUina  Sjro  par  ? 
Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent; "  45 

Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure. 
Per  totum  hoc  tempua  subjectior  in  diem  et  horam 
Invidiae  noster.     Ludos  spectaverat  una, 
Luserat  in  Campo :  Fortunae  fiHus  !  omnes. 
Prigidtts  a  Rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor :  60 

Quicunque  obvius  est  me  consulit :  ^^  0  bone,  nam  te 
Scire  deos  quoniam  propius  contin^  oportet ; 
Numquid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  "     "  Nil  equidem."     "  Ut  tu 
Semper  eris  derisor ! "     "  At  omnes  di  exagitent  me 
Si  quidquam."     ^^  Quid,  militibus  promissa  Triquetra  66 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ?  " 
Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 
Scilicet  egregii  mortalem  altique  silenti. 
Perditur  haec  inter  misero  lux  non  sine  votis : 
O  rus,  quando  ego  te  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit  60 

Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae? 
O  quando  faba  Pjthagorae  cognata  simulque 
Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 
•0  noctes  coenaeque  deum !  quibus  ipse  meique  65 

Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  vemasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus.     Prout  cuique  libido  est 
Siccat  inaequales  calicos  conviva,  solutus 
Legibns  insanis,  seu  quis  capit  acria  fortis 
Pocula  seu  modicis  uvescit  laetius.     Ergo  70 

Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis. 
Nee  male  necne  Lepos  saltet ;  sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet  et  nescire  malum  est  agitamus :  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtute  beati ; 
Quidve  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumne,  trahat  nos  ;  75 

Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  summumque  quid  ejus.  * 
15  • 
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Cervius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrifc  aniles 

Ex  re  fabellas.     Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arelli 

Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  "  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  panpere  fertor  80 

Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicmn, 

Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis,  ut  tamen  artum 

Solveret  hospitiis  animum.     Quid  multa  ?  neque  iDe 

Sepositi  ciceris  nee  longae  invidit  avenae, 

Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semesaque  lardi  (£ 

Frusta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 

Yincere  tangentis  male  singula  dente  superbo  ; 

Cum  pater  ipse  domus  palea  porrectus  in  homa 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens. 

Tandem  urbanus  ad  hunc : '  Quid  te  iuTat,'  inquit,  ^  anuce,  go 

Praerupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso  ? 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvis  ? 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes  ;terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  uUa  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga :  quo,  bone,  circa,  96 

Dum  licet  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus ; 

Vive  memor  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.'  Haec  ubi  dicta 

Agrestem  pepulere  domo  levis  exsilit ;  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  noctumi  subrepere.     Jamque  tenebat  loO 

Nox  medium  caeli  spatium  cum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  vestis  ebumos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coena, 

Quae  procul  exstrucds  inerant  hestema  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 

Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursitat  hospes 

Continuatque  dapes  nee  non  vemiliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelambens  omne  quod  affert. 

lUe  Cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte  bonisque  lie 

Rebus  agit  laetum  convivam,  cum  subito  ingens 

Val varum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currcre  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.     Tum  rusticus:  *  Haud  mihi  vita         115 

Est  opus  hac,'  ait,  '  et  valeas ;  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervo.'  '* 
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^  Jamdudum  anscalto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  serms 

Pauca  reformido."     "  Davnsne?"     "  Ita,  Davus,  amicum 

Mancipium  domino  et  frugi  quod  sit  satis,  hoc  est, 

Ut  vitale  pates."     "  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Qoaodo  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere ;  narra."  b 

^  Pars  hominum  vitiis  gftudet  coDStanter  et  nrget 

Propositum ;  pars  multa  natat,  modo  recta  capessens, 

Interdum  pravis  obnoxia.     Saepe  notatus 

Cum  tribus  annellis,  modo  laeva  Priscus  inani, 

Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  boras,         •  lO 

Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  undo 

Mundior  eriret  vix  libertinus  honeste ; 

Jam  moechus  Bomae,  jam  mallet  doctus  Atbenis 

Vivere,  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  iniquis. 

Scurra  Yolanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  16 

Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  toUeret  atque 

Mitteret  in  pbimum  tales,  mercede  diuma 

Conductum  pavit ;  quanto  constantior  isdem 

In  vitiis,  tanto  levins  miser  ac  prior  illo. 

Qui  jam  contento,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat"  HO 

^^Non  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendant, 

Furcifer?"     "Ad  te,  inquam."     **  Quo  pacto,  pessime?*' 

"  Laudas 
Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae  plebis,  et  idem 
Si  quis  ad  ilia  deus  subito  te  agat  usque  recuses, 
Aut  quia  non  sentis  quod  clamas  rectius  esse,  25 

Ant  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres 
Nequicquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam. 
Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusticus  urbem 
ToUis  ad  astra  levis.     Si  nusquam  es  forte  vocatus 
Ad  coenam  laudas  securum  olus  ac,  veluc  ^^gguam  ao 

Yinctus  eas,  ita  te  felicem  dicis  amasque 
Quod  nusquam  tlbi  sit  potandum.     Jusserit  ad  se 
Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  venire 
Convivam :  *  Nemon  oleum  fei-t  ocius  ?   Ecquis 
Audit  ? '  cum  magno  blateras  clamore  fugisque.  36 

Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  ^ecati 
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Discednnt.    Etemm  fateor  me,  dixerit  ille, 

Duci  ventre  levem,  nasum  nidore  supinor, 

Imbecillus,  iners,  si  quid  vis  adde  popino. 

TujCura  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 

Insecfcere  velut  mefior  verbisque  decoris 

Obvolvas  vidum  ?     Quid,  si  me  stultior  ipso 

Quingentis  emto  drachmis  deprenderis  ?    Aufer 

Me  vultu  terrere  ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 

Dum,  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor  edo.  45 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum : 

Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?     Acris  ubi  me 

Natura  intendit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucerna 

Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  verbera  caudae^ 

Clunibus  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum,  60 

Dimittit  neque  famosum  neque  soUicitum  ne^  ^ 

Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem.  -.><$::> 

Tu  cum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  eques^ 

Bomanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 

Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacerna,  65 

Non  es  quod  simulas  ?    Metuens  induceris,  atque 

Altercante  libidinibus  tremis  ossa  pavore. 

Quid  refert  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 

Auctoratus  eas,  an  turpi  clausus  in  area, 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis,  60 

Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?    Estne  marito 

Matronae  peccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas  ? 

In  corruptorem  vel  justior  ?    Ilia  tamen  se 

Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  supeme. 

Cum  te  formidet  mulier  neque  credat  amanti,  65 

Ibis  sub  furcam  prudens,  dominoque  furenti 

Committes  rem  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  fiunam. 

Evasti,  credo  metues  doctusque  cavebis ; 

Quaeres  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 

Possis,  0  toties  servus  !    Quae  bellua  ruptis,  70 

Cum  semel  efiFugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 

Non  sum  moechus  ais.  Neque  ego  hercule  far  ubi  vasa 

Praetereo  sapiens  argentea :  telle  periclum, 

Jam  vaga  prosiliet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  domtnus,  rerum  imperiia  hominumque  75 

Tot  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vindicta  quaterque 
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Impodta  hand  imqnam  misera  forroidine  privet  ? 
Adde  saper  dictis  quod  non  levius  valeat :  nam 
Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos 
Tester  ait,  seu  conservus  ;  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?    Nempe      80 
Tu  mihi  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser  atque 
Duceris  ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum.  *-  '    '  =  ^  *. 

Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?     Sapiens  sibi  qui  imperiosus, 
Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent, 
Besponsare  cupidinibus,  contemnere  honores  85 

Fortis,  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres,  atque  rotundus, 
Eztemi  ne  quid  valeat  per  leve  morari, 
In  quem  manca  nut  semper  fortuna.    Potesne 
Ex  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?     Quinque  talenta 
Poacit  te  muUer,  vexat  foribusque  repulsum  90 

Perfundit  gelida,  rursus  vocat;  eripe  turpi 
CoUa  jugo ;  Liber,  liber  sum,  die  age.     Non  quis ; 
Urget  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis  et  acres 
Subjectat  lasso  stimulos  versatque  negantem. 
Yel  cum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  66 

Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  cum  Fulvi  Butubaeque 
Aut  Pacideiani  contento  poplite  miror 

Proelia  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone,  velut  si  ^  •     .  ,      -      . 

Be  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitentque  moventes  /.  "  • ' 

^jrma  viri  ?     Nequam  et  cessator  Davus  ;  at  ipse  lOO 

Subtilis  veterum  judex  et  callidus  audis.  ,-  ' 

Nil  ego  si  ducor  libo  fumante  :  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atque  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  pemiciosius  est  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim.     Qui  tu  impunitior  ilia  105 

Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  eaptas  ? 
Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitae. 
lUusique  pedes  vitiosum  ferre  recusant 
Corpus.     An  hie  peccat,  sub  noctem  qui  puer  uvam 
Furtiva  mutat  strigili :  qui  praedia  vendit,       ^  110 

Nil  servile  gulae  parens  habet  ?     Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
Ponere,  teque  ipsum  vitas,  fiigitivus  et  erro, 
Jam  vino  quaerens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam : 
Frostra ;  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fii^em.''    iin 
*•  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?** — "Quorsum  est  opus  I" — "Unde 
Ba^ttasr' 
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^^  Aut  insamt  homo  amfc  versos  facit.'"     ^'  Ocius  faine  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino." 


SATIRA  VIII. 

"  Ut  Nasidiem  jiivit  te  coena  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  quaerenti  convivam  dictus  here  illio 

De  medio  potare  die."     "  Sic  ut  mihi  nunquam 

In  vita  fuerit  melius."     "  Da,  si  grave  non  est, 

Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca."  S 

^^  In  primis  Lucanus  aper ;  leni  fuit  Austro 

CaptuSy  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater ;  acria  circum 

Rapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 

Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser,  allec,  faecula  Goa* 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  site  cinctus  acemam  10 

Oausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit,  et  alter 

Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  offendere ;  ut  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Gereris  procedit  fuscus  Hjdaspes 

Gaecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Ghium  maris  expers.  i6 

Hie  hems :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Falemum 

Te  magis  appositis  delectat.  habemus  utrumque." 

^^  Divitias  miseras !     Sed  quis  coenantibus  una, 

Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro." 

"  Summus  ego  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus  et  infra  5Kk 

Si  memini  Varius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 

Vibidius,  quas  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 

Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra 

Bidiculus  totas  semel  obsorbere  placentas  ; 

Nomentanus  ad  hoc,  qui  si  quid  forte  lateret  95 

Indice  monstrarot  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 

Nos,  inquam,  coenamus  aves,  conchylia,  pisces, 

Longe  dissimilem  note  celantia  succum ; 

Ut  vel  continue  patuit,  cum  passeris  atque 

Ingustata  milii  porrexerat  ilia  rhombL  90 

Post  hoc  me  docuit  melimela  rubere  minorem 

Ad  lunam  delecta.     Quid  hoc  interait  ab  ipso 
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Andieris  melius.     Turn  Yibidius  Balatroni : 

No6  nisi  damnose  bibimus  moriemur  inuiti : 

£i  calices  poscit  majores.    Yertere  pallor  35 

Turn  parochi  faciem  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 

Potores,  vel  quod  male  dicunt  liberius  vel 

Fervida  quod  subtile  exsordant  vina  palatum. 

Invertunt  Allifanis  vinaria  tota 

Yibidius  Balatroquc,  secutis  omnibus ;  imi  40 

Convivae  lecti  nihilum  nocuere  lagenis. 

Affertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 

In  patina  porrecta.     Sub  hoc  herus :  ^Haec  grayida/  inquit, 

^  Gapta  est,  deterior  post  partum  came  fiitura. 

His  mixtum  jus  est :  oleo  quod  prima  Yenafri  45 

Pressit  cella  ;  garo  de  succis  piscis  Hiberi ; 

Ylno  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 

Dum  coquitur  —  cocto  Chium  sic  convemt,  ut  non 

Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud ;  —  pipere  albo,  non  sine  acetOi 

Quod  Methymnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  60 

Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 

Monstravi  incoquere  ;  inlutos  Gurtillus  echinoSi 

Ut  melius  muria  quod  testa  marina  remittat' 

Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  15 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Gampanis  excitat  agris. 

Nos  majus  veriti  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli    . 

Sensimus  erigimur.     Bufus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Mlius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.     Quis  esset 

Fims  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

ToUeret :  *'  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus  ?    Ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus  % 

Humanis ! '    Yarius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Yix  poterat.     Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso, 

^  Haec  est  condicio  vivendi,'  aiebat,  ^  eoque  6& 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tone  ut  ego  accipiar  laute  torquerier  omni 

Sollicitudine  districtum,  ne  panis  adustus, 

Ne  male  conditum  jus  apponatur,  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent !  70 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si 

XJt  modo ;  d  patinam  pede  lapsus  firangat  agfoo. 
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Sed  convivatoris  uii  ducis  ingeniam  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae.' 

Nasidienus  ad  haeo  :  ^  Tibi  di  quaecanque  preceris  75 

Commoda  dent !    Ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  oomis.' 

£t  soleas  poscit.     Turn  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros." 

^^  Nollos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  ilia 

Bedde  age  quae  deinceps  risisti.''     ^'Yibidius  dam  80 

Quaerit  de  pueris  lyim  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 

Quod  sibi  poscend  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 

Ridetur  fictis  rerum  Balatrone  secundo, 

Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 

Emendaturus  fortunam  ;  deinde  secuti  65 

Mazonomo  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 

Membra  gruis  sparsi  sale  multo,  non  sine  farre  ; 

Pinguibus  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae 

Et  leporum  avolsos,  ut  multo,  suavius,  armos, 

Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit ;  tum  pectore  adusto  00 

Vidimus  et  morulas  poni  et  sine  clune  palumbeSi 

Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 

Naturas  dominus ;  quem  nos  sic  fu^mus  ulti, 

Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 

Canidia  afilasset  pejor  serpentibus  Afiris."  9B 
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Pbtha  dicte  mihiy  somma  dicende  Camena, 
Speciatam  satis  et  donatum  jam  rw<^A  qoaeris, 
Maecenas,  iteram  antiquo  me  includere  luda 
Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  ia§ns.    Yeianius  anms 
Herculis  ad  postem  fbds  latet  abditus  agro,  § 

Ne  populam  extrema  toties  exgret  arena. 
Est  mUii  porgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aorem : 
'Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extremmn  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat. 
Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pong,  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnia  in  hoc  sum ; 
Condo  et  compono  quae  mox  ijlftpmpoftrft  possim* 
Ac  ne  forte  roges  quo  me  duccy  quo  lare  tuter, 
Nullius  addictos  jurare  in  verba  magistri 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas,  deferor  hospes.  15 

Nunc  ag^is  fio  et  mersor  civilibus  undis, 
yiylattis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles  ; 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  furtim  prfteccpta  relftbor, 
Et  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjungere  conor. 
Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesque  90 

Longa  videtur  opus  debentibus,  ut  piger  annus 
Pnpillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matmm  ; 
16 
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Sic  mihi  tarda  flaunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 

Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  naviter  id  quod 

Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  25 

Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit 

Bestat  ut  hia.ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis. 

Non  poBsis  oculo  quantum  contendere  I^ypoeTiflj 

Non  tajn^n  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inun^ ; 

Nee  quia  desperes  invioti  membra  Glyconis,  *  ao 

Nodosa  corpus  noUs  prohibere  cheragra. 

Est  quadam  prodire  tonus  si  non  datur  ultra* 

Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus, 

Sunt  verba  et  yoces  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 

Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 

Laudis  amore  tumes,  sunt  {ociflLpi&culft  q^iAC  te 

T^  pure  lecto  poterunt  recreare  libello. 

]£viaus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est  ut  non  ffltegcere  possit, 

Si  mode  culturac  patientem  commodet  aurem.  4c 

Virtus  est  vitium  fugere  et  sapientia  prima 

Stultitia  caruisse.     Vides  quae  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala,  exiguum  ggosum  turpemque  repulsam, 

Quanto  devites  animi  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  4B 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes: 

Ne  cures  ea  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas 

Discere,  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quis  circum  pages  et  circum  compita  pugnax 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Ql^mpia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  condicio  ^ulcig  §ine  pulverg  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 

"  0  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 

Virtus  post  nummos."     Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

Perdocet,  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesquOi  55 

Laevo  suspensi  loeuks  tabulamque  lacerto. 

Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores  et  Imgua  fidesque ; 

Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 

Plebs  eris.    At  pueri  ludentes,  "  Rex  ejis,"  aiunt, 

^^  Si  recte  iasa^"     Hie  murus  aeneus  esto,  09 

Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa. 

Boscia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex  an  puerorum  est 
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Nema,  qnae  regnnm  recte  fisusientiboB  offert, 

Et  tnaribos  Curiis  et  decimtata  Camillia  ? 

Isne  tibi  melius  snadet  qui  rem  facias^  remy  ^ 

Si  po6sis  recte,  si  non  qnocunque  modo  rem, 

TJt  propius  species  lacrimosa  poemata  Papi, 

An  qui  Fortuoae  te  respoosare  superbae 

Ldberum  et  erectum  praesens  hortatur  et  aptat  7 

Quod^  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 

Non  ut  porticibus  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdem, 

Nee  sequar  aut  fii^am  quae  diligit  ipse  vel  edit, 

Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 

Bespondit  referam :  Quia  me  vestigia  terrent, 

Omnia  te  adrersum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum*  75 

Belua  multorum  es  capitum.  Nam  auid  sequar  aut  quem  ? 

Pars  hcumnum  gestit  conducere  pubuca,  sunt  qui 

Cmstis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

Excipiantque  senes  quos  in  vivaria,  mittant ; 

Multis  occulto  crescit  res  fenore*^^^erum  80 

Esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisqucy^^ri  : 

Idem  eadem  possunt  horam  dimre  probantes  ? 

NuUus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis. 

Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 

Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vidosa  libido  65 

Fecerit  auspicium,  ^^  Cras  ferramenta  Teanum 

ToUetis,  fabri/'  Lectus  genialis  in  aula  est, 

Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 

Si  non  est  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protga  nodo  ?  90 

Quid  pauper  ?    JUde :  mutat  coenactda,  lectos, 

Balnea,  tonsores,  conducto  navigio  ae(yie 

Nauseat  ac  loci^>le8  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurri,  rides ;  si  forte  subucula  pexae  96 

Trita  subest  tunicae  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
lUdes :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  sententia  secum, 
Quod  petiit  spemit,  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit, 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disoonvenit  ordine  toto, 
Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  j'otufldjjg  ?  too 

Insanire  putas  9^jA]ua.nie  neque  rides. 
Nee  medici  credis  nee  curatcms  egere 
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A  praetore  daii,  renim  tutela  mearam 

Cum  sis  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 

De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici.  10( 

Ad  summam :  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  diTOS, 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cum  pittiita  molesta  est. 


EPISTOLA    II.      ^^ 

Trojani  belli  gftnTfr^fftn^  maxime  Lolli, 

Dum  tu  declamas  Komae  Praeneste  relegi ; 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchr^,  quid  turpef  quid  utile,  quid  non^ 

Planius  ac  melius  XJhrysippo  eFCrantore  dicit. 

Cor  ita  crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet  audi.  9 

Fabula  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 

Graecia  Barbariae  lento  coUisa  duello 

Stultorum  regum  et  populoruin  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  caussam : 

Quid  Paris  ?     Ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  beatus  lo 

Go^  posse  negat.     Nestor  componere  lites 

Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atnden : 

Hunoamor,  ira  quidem  commumter  urit  utrumque. 

Qiiidquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere  atque  libidine  et  ira  16 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

Bursus  qmd  virtus  et  qmd  sapientia  posdt 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulixen, 

Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 

Et  mores  hominum  inspect,  latumque  per  aequor,  90 

Dum  sibi  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa 

Pertulit  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 

Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti ; 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibisset, 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excorSi  9b 

Vixisset  canis  immundus  vel  amica  luto  sus. 

Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  nebulones,  Alcinoique 
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In  cute  coranda  plus  aequo  operata  jnventos, 
Cni  pulchrom  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et  30 

Ad  strepittim  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 
Ut  jngulent  homines  surgunt  de  nocte  latrones : 
Ufc  te  ipsum  serves  non  oxpergisceris  ?     Atqui 
(Si  noles  sanus  cnrres  hjdropicus ;)  et  ni 
Posces  ante  dignLlibrum  cum  lumine,  si  non  35 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.     Nam  cur 
Quae  laedunt  oculos  festiiias  demere,  si  quid 
Est  animum  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum  ? 
(Dimidium  faeti  qui  coepit  habet^  sapere  aude;  40 

Incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam 
Rusticus  exspeotat  dum  deflua^  amnis ;  at  ills. 
Labitur  ei  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aevum. 
Quaeritur  argentum  ^ensque  beata  crean& 
Uxor,  et  inccdtae  pacantur  vomere  silvae :  45 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contingit  nil  amplius  optet. 
Non  domus  et  fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri 
Aegroto  domini  d^duxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas.  Yaleat  possessor  oportet 
Si  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uti.  60 

Qui  cupit  aut  metuit  juvat  ilium  sic  domus  et  res 
Ut  lippum  pictae  tabidae,  fomenta  podagram, 
Auriculas  citharae  collecta  sorde  dolentes. 
Sincerum  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  infundis  acescit. 
Speme  voluptates,  nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  65 

Semper  avarus  eget :  certum  vote  pete  finem. 
Invidus  ^teriuB  jnacrescit  rebus  opimis: 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tjranni 
Majus  tormentum.     Qui  non  moderabitur  irae 
Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens,  eo 

Bum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est :  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat :  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena. 
Fingit  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister 
Ire  viam,  qua  monstret  eques ;  venaticus,  ex  quo  69 

Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 
Militat  in  nlvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 
Pectore  verbau  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offer. 
16  • 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 

Testa  ditt.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,  70 

Neo  tardum  opperior  nee  praecedentibus  insto. 


a- 


EPISTOLA 


III.   K" 


JuLi  Florb,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 

Claudius  August!  privignus,  scire  laboro. 

Thracane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctuSi 

An  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres. 

An  pingues  Asiae  campi  collesque  morantnr  ?  5 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  strait  ?  Hoc  quoque  euro. 

Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit  7 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  difiundit  in  aevum  ? 

Qmd  Titius  Romana  brevi  veirturus  in  ora  ? 

Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  10 

Fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos  ? 

lit  valet  ?  ut  meminit  nostri  ?    Fidibusne  Latanis 

Thebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa, 

An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampdlator  in  arte  ? 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ?  monitus  multumque  monendus       15 

Privatas  ut  quaerat  opes,et  tangere  vitet 

Scripta  Palatinua  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo, 

Ne  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 

6rex  avium  plumas  moveat  cornicula  risum 

Furtivis  nudata  coloribus  ?    Ipse  quid  audes  ?  20 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thyma  ?     Non  tibi  parvum 

Ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum. 

Seu  linguam  caussis  acuis  sen  civica  jura 

Respondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen, 

Prima  feres  hederae  victricis  praemia.     Quodsi  96 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posses 

Quo  te  caelestis  sapientia  duceret  ires. 

Hoc  opus,  hoc  stu^um  parvi  properemus  et  ampli 

Si  patriae  volumxis,  m  nobis  vivere  cari. 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae  3C 

Quantae  conveniat  Munatius;  an  male  sarta 
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Gratia  neqnicqoam  coit  et  rescinditur    At  vos 
Sea  calidiis  sanguis  sen  reram  uiQCJj^  vexat 
Indoimta  cervice  feros,  ubicunqnr  locorum 
Vivitis,indigm  fratemum  rumpere  foedus, 
Pascitur  in  vestmm  reditum  votiva  jnvenca. 


EPISTOLA    IV. 


1^ 


Ax^X»  nostroram  sennonum  candide  judex, 

Quid  nnnc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana? 

R<*rihArft  quod  Casd  Parmensis  opnscpd^  vincat, 

An  tacitam  silvas  inter  reptars^  saluBres, 

Gurantem  quidqnid  dignum  sapiente  bonoqne  est?  6 

Non  tu  corpus  ££^sine  pectore.  Di  tibi  fonnam, 

Bi  tibi  divitias  dederont  artemque  fruendi. 

Quid  Yoveat  dnlci  nutricola  majus  alumno, 

Qui  sapere  et  fan  possi^  quae  sentiat,  et  cui 

Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  ^ontingat  abunde,  10 

Et  mundus  victus  non  deficiente  erumena  ? 

Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluidsse  supremum : 

(^r^  Buperveniet  quae  non  sperabitur  bora. 

Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises  16 

Cum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  j^rcum. 


y 


EPISTOLA    V. 

Si  potes  Ar^^iftCJS.  conviva  recumbere  lectis 
Nee  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Taurft  diffusa  palustres 
Inter  Mintumas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melius  quid  babes,  arcesse  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudun  splendet  focus  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 
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Mitte  leves  spes  et  certamina  divitianim 
Et  Moscbi  causam  :  eras  nato  Caesare  festus 
Dat  Teniam  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit 
Aestivam  sermone  benigno  tendere  noctem. 
Quo^iLi  fortimam  si  non  conceditur  nti  ? 
Parous  ob  heredis  curam  nimiumqae  severus 
Asaide^  insano ;  pQtarg_et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam,  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi. 
Quid  non  ebrietas  dggigqat  ?  Operta  recludit, 
Spes  jubet  esse  ratas,  ad  proelia  trudit  inertem ; 
Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  artes. 
Fecundi  calices  quern  non  fecere  disert;um  ? 
Contracta  quern  non  in  paupertate  solutum  ? 
Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  nnygj^  et  non 
Invitus,  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corru|et  nares,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  te,  ne  fidos  inter  amicos 
Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet,  ut  coeat  par 
Jungaturque  pari.     Butram  tibi  Septiciumque^ 
Et  nisi  poena  prior  potiorque  puella  Sabinum 
Detinet,  assumam ;  locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris : 
Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  convivia  caprae. 
Tu  quotus  esse  velis  rescribe,  et  rebus  omis^ 
Atria  serrantem  £pstic2  falle  clientem. 


1« 


15 


83 


EPISTOLA    VI. 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
Hunc  solem  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  spectent :  quid  censes  munera  terrae, 
Quid  maris  extremes  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos, 
Ludicra  quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ? 
Quo  spectanda  mode,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore? 
Qui  timet  his  adversa  fere  miratur  eodem 
Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  payor  est  utrobique  molestus, 
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Lnprovisa  samxA  species  exteiret  utramque. 

Graadeat  an  doleat,  capiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rei% 

8i  qmdquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sna  spe 

Defixis  oculis  animoqae  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  i« 

Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. 

IjQonc^  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 

Snspice^  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores  ; 

Grande  quod  spectant  oculi  te  miUe  loquentem ; 

Navus  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum^  20 

Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 

Mutus  et,  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus 

ffic  ^bi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 

Quidquid  sub  terra  est  in  apricum  proferet  aetas ; 

Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Cum  bene  notum  25 

Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 

Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenil;  et  Ancus* 

8i  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto 

Quaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere  :  quis  non  ? 

Si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  30 

Hoc  age  deliciis.    Virtutem  verba  putas  ut 

Lucum  ligna :  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter, 

Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  ge^otia  perdas ; 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 

Tertia  succedant  et  quae  pars  quadrct  acervum.  35 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicos 

Et  genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  donat, 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 

Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 

Ne  fneris  hie  tu.     Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 

Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus, 

**  Qui  possum  tot  ?  "  ait ;  '*  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot  habebo 

Mittam : "  post  paulo  scribit  sibi  millia  quinque 

Esse  domi  chlamydum  ;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnes. 

E^olk  domus  est  ubi  non  et  multa  supersunt  45 

Et  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus.     Ergo, 

Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 

Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 

Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum  50 
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Qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 

Porrigere.     "  Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Yelina  ; 

Cui  Ijbpt  hie  fasces  dabit  eripietque  curule 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur."     Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 

Ut  cuique  est  aetas  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 

Si  bene  qui  coenat  bene  vivit,  lucet,  eamus 

Quo  ducit  gula ;  piscemur,  venemur,  ut  olim 

Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  servos 

Differtum  transire  forum  populumque  jubebat, 

Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  50 

Emptum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemur, 

Qui(Ldeceftt,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

Digni,  i:emigiuTn  yitiosum  Ithacensis  Uiixei, 

Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque  65 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque. 

Vive,  vale.     Si  quid  novisti  rectius  is^ 

Candidus  imperii ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum. 


EPISTOLA  VII. 

QuiNQXTB  dies  tibi  poUigitus  me  rure  futurumi 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui 

Si  me  vivere  vis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro  dabis  aegrotare  timenti, 

Maecenas,  veniam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque  % 

Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet^ 

Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opefla  forensis 

Adducit  tebres  et  testamenta  resignat. 

Quodsi  bruma  pives  Albanis  illinet  agris,  10 

Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 

Contractusque  leget ;  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 

Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 

Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes 

Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.     *'  Vescere  sodes."  15 

^^  Jam  satis  est."    ^^  At  tu  quantum  vis  tolle."    '^  Bemgn^'' 
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**  Non  inyisa  feres  pueris  munoscula  parvis." 

*'  Tarn  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus." 

'*  Ut  libet ;  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques." 

Prodigus  et  stultas  donat  quae  spernit  et  odit ;  20 

Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 

Yir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 

Nee  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  aera  lupinis: 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

Forte  ^rtff^r  uigTOS  angusta  fronte  capillos, 

Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum  et 

Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  vulpecula  rimam 

Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 

Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra ; 

Cui  mustela  procul,  "  Si  vis,"  ait,  "  effugere  islinc, 

Macra  cavum  repetes  artum  quem  macra  subisti." 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine  cuncta  resigno ; 

Nee  somnum  plebis  laudo  satur  altilium,  nee  35 

Otia  dividis  Arabum  Uberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque 

Audisti  coram,  nee  yerbo  parcius  absens : 

Inspice  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus. 

Hand  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  Ulixei:  40 

"  Non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  planis 

Porrectus  spatiis  nee  multae  prodigus  herbae ; 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam." 

Parvum  parva  decent ;  mibi  jam. pop  regia  Roma, 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  45 

Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 

Clarus  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 

Dum  redit,  atque  Foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 

Jam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 

Adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbxd  50 

Cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  ungues; 

*'  Demetri,"  —  puer  hie  non  laeve  jussa  Philippi 

Accipiebat  —  "  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  dome,  quis* 

Cojus  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrguo-.!' 

It,  redit  et  narrat,  Volteium  nomine  Menam,  55 

Praeconem,  tenui  censuy  sine  crimine,  notiuxL 
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£t  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti, 

Gaudentem  parvisqae  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 

Et  ludis  et  post  decisa  negotia  Gampo. 

^*  Scitari  Ubet  ex  ipso  qnodcunque  refers ;  dio  60 

Ad  coenam  veniat.^*    Non  sane  credere  Mena, 

Mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa  ?    "  Benigne,'* 

Respondet    ^'  Neget  ille  mihi  ?  "    "  Negat  improbus  et  te 

Negligit  aut  horret"    Volteium  mane  PhilippuB 

Vilia  vendentem  tunicato  gcfuta  popello  6& 

Occapat  et  salvere  jabet  prior.     Hie  Philippo 

flxcus^re  laborem  et  mercenaria  vincla, 

Quod  non  mane  domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non 

Providisset  eum.     "  Sic  ignovisse  putatp. 

Me  tibi  si  coenas  hodie  mecum."    "  Ut  libet."    "  Ergo      70 

Post  nonam  venies :  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge." 

Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 

Tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hie  ubi  saepe 

Occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  hamum 

Mane  cliens  et  jam  certus  conviva,  jubetur  7B 

Rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis. 

Impositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 

Non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  eo 

Promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.     Ne  te  longis  amba^bus  ultra 

Quam  satis  est  merer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 

Sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mer^ ;  praeparat  ulmosi 

Immoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  e6 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  perier©  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

Offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  ^abailum 

Arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 

Quem  simul  adspexit  scabrum  intonsumque  PhillippuSi        00 

"  Durus,"  ait,  "  Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videris 

Esse  mihi."     "  Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocaresi 

Si  velles,**  inquit,  **  verum  mihi  ponere  nomen ! 

Quod  te  per  Genium  dextramque  deosque  Penates 

Obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  pnori."  gs 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
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Praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta. 
Medri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est 


EPISTOLA    THI. 

Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano 

Musa  ro^ta  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis. 

Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  die  multa  et  pulchra  ininantem 

Vivere  nee  recte  nee  suaviter :  baud  quia  grando 

Contuderit  vites  oleamque  momorderit  aestus^  6 

Nee  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ; 

Sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 

Nil  audire  velim,  nil  diseere,  quod  levet  aegrum ; 

Fidis  offendar  medieis,  irascar  amieis, 

Cur  me  funesto  properent  arcerg  vetemo ;  10 

Quae  noeuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam ; 

Bomae  Tihxir  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Bomam. 

Post  haee  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 

lit  placeat  juveni  pereontare  utque  cohorti. 

Si  meet,  Recte,  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  ta  fortunam  sic  nos  te,  Gelse,  feremus. 


EPISTOLA    IX. 

Sbptimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus 
Qnanti  me  facias  :  nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 
Scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis 
Munere  cum  fimgi  propioris  censet  amici, 
Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
Multa  $p]idejo  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem ; 
Sed  timni  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 
Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  miM  commodus  uni. 
17 
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Sio  ego  majons  fagiens  opprobria  culpae  16 

Fronds  ad  urbaiMke  descendi  praemia.     Quodai 
Depositum  laudas  ob  anuci  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tui  g[egfi.  hone  et  fortem  crede  bonomque. 


EPISTOLA    X. 

Urbis  iMXiatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jabemua 

Ruris  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una 

Multum_dissimile8,  at  ^Y'\6^  paene  gemellij 

Fratemis  animiSy  quidquid  negat  alter  et  alter; 

Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  oolumbi.  S 

Tu  nidam  servas;  ego  laudo  ruris  amoeni 

Rivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 

Quid  quaeris  ?    Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  reliqui 

Quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo : 

Utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuse ;  10 

Pane  egeojam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 

Vivere  natuw^e  si  Qpnvenienter  oportet 

Fonendaeque  dome  quaerenda  est  area  primum, 

Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 

Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura  i5 

Leniat  et  rabiem  Canis  et  pnomenta  Leonis, 

Cum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum  ? 

Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura  ? 

Detenus  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis  ? 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum  20 

Quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum  ? 

Nempe  inter  vanas  nutritur  silva  columnas, 

Laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 

Naturam  ^xpellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret, 

Et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fastidia  viotrix.  25 

Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 

Nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum 

Certius  accipiet  damnum  propiusque  medullis, 

Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 

Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae,  30 
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Matatae  qo^^ent.     Si  quid  mirabere  pones 

Invitus.     Fuge  magna  ;  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 

Regea  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervos  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 

PeUebat,  donee  minor  in  certarajne  longo  35 

Imploravit  opesjbominis  frenumque  recepit ; 

Sed  postquam  victor  yiolens  discessit  ab  hoste 

Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 

Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metalUs 

Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque  40 

Serviet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 

Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 

Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor   uret. 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter,  Arista, 

Kec  me  dimittes  incastigatum  ubi  plura  45 

Cogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 

Imperat  aut  servit  coUecta  pecunia  cuique, 

Tortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  fimem. 

Haec  tibi  ^ctabam  post  fanum  putre  Yacunae, 

Excepto  quod  non  simul  esses  caetera  laetus.  60 


EPISTOLA    XI. 

« 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos, 

Quid  concinna  Samos,  quid  CtQ^  regia  Sardes, 

Smyrna  quid  et  Colophon  ?  Majora  minorave  fSetma, 

Qunctg^e  prae  Campo  et  Tiberino  flumine  sordent  ? 

An  yenit  in  votum  Attalicis  ^x  urbibus,  una,  6 

An  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum  ? 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit :  Gabiis  desertior  atque 

Kdenisjvicus ;  i^men  illic  vivere  vdleni, 

Oblitusque  meorum  obliviscendus  et  illis 

Neptunum  procul  e  terra  spectare  fiirentem.  10 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Bomam  petit  imbre  lutoque 

Adspersus  volet  in  caupona  vivere ;  nee,  qui 

grigna  collegit  fumos  et  balnea  laudat 

Ui  fortunatam  plene  prflestantia  vitanu 
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Nec,  81  te  validus  jactaverit  Auster  in  alto,  .  is 

Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas. 

Incolumi  Rhodos  et  My tilene  pulchra  facit  quol 

Paenula  solstitip,  campestre  nivalibus  auris, 

Per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus. 

Dum  licet  ac  vultum  servat  fortuna  benignum,  sc 

Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absena. 

Tu  quamcuni^ue  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam 

Grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annnm, 

Ut  quocunque  loco  fueris  vixisse  libenter 

Te  dicas :  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  j» 

Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert, 

paelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 

Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  luc  est. 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  so 


EPISTOLA    XII. 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis  quos  colligis,  led, 

Si  recte  frueris  non  est  ut  copia  major 

Ab  Jove  donari  possit  tibi.     Telle  querelas : 

Pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  supp^tit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateA  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil  6 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 

Si  forte  in  medio  ppsitorum  abstemius  herbis 

Vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vivos  protinus  ut  te 

Confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret :  /  .. 

Yel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  /  10 

Yel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora.  , 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

Cultaque  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

Cum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 

Nil  parvum  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures :  II 

Quae  mare  compescant  caussae,  quid  temperet  annum, 

Stellae  sponte  sua  jussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 

Quid  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbcm. 
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Qaid  Telit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors, 

Empedocles  an  Stertiiiium  deliret  acumen.  20 

Venim  sen  pisces  sen  porrum  et  caepe  trucidas 

Utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et  si  quid  petet  ultro 

Defer :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  yerum  orabit  et  aeg[uum. 

Vilis  amicorum  est  annona  bonis  ubi  quid"3eest. 

Ne  tamen  ignores  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  9^ 

Cantaber  Agrippae^  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 

Armenios  cecidit;  jus  imperiumque  Phraates 

Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor  ;  aurea  fruges 

Italiae  pleno  defuncUi;  Copia  comu. 


EPISTOLA    XIII. 

XJt  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque 

Augusto  reddes  signata  volumina,  Vini, 

Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet; 

Ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 

Sedalus  importes  Opera  vehemente  minister.  S 

Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcina  chartae, 

Abjicito  potius  quam  quo  perferre  juberis 

Clitellas  ferus  impingas,  Asinaeque  patemum 

Cognomen  vertas  in  risum  et  fabula  fias. 

Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas ;  10 

Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc, 

Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 

Fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rusticus  agnum, 

Ut  vinosa  glomis  furtivae  Pyrrhia  lanae^ 

Ut  cum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  16 

Ne  vulgo  narres,  te  sudavisse  ferendo 

Carmina,  quae  possint  oculos  auresque  morari 

Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prece  nitere  porro. 

Vade,  vale,  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 


17* 
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EPISTOLA     XIV.     -, 

ViLLlCE  silvamm  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 

Quern  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  focis  et 

Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres, 

Certeipus  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 

Evellas  agro,  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  0 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur 

Fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 

Insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 

Fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 

Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum :  lo 

Cui  placet  alterius  sua  nimirum  est  odio  Bors. 

Stultus  uterque  locum  irameritum  causatur  inique : 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  unquam. 

Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  villicus  optas ;  15 

Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem 

Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 

Non  eadem  miramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 

Meque  et  te :  nam  quae  deserts  et  inhospita  tesca 

Credis  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit  20 

Quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina 

Incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod 

Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  ocius  uva, 

Nee  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  tabema 

Quae  possit  tibi,  nee  meretrix  tibicina,  cujus  25 

Ad  strepitum  saiias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urges 

Jampridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

Disjunctum  curas  et  strictis  frondibus  exples ; 

Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapacij^ 

Quem  bibulum  liquid!  media  de  luce  Falerni, 

Coena  brevis  juvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba;  39 

Nee  lusisse  pudet  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
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JS(m  ifltic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisqoam 

Limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat ; 

Kident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cnm  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis  ;  40 

Homm  ta  in  niunerum  vote  ruis  ;  invidet  nsom 

Lignorom  et  pecoris  tibi  cak>  argutos  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballus ; 

Quam  scit  uterque  U>en8  deuaeho  ezeroeat  artem* 


EPISTOLA     XV. 

Quae  sit  hiems  Yeliae,  quod  caelum,  Yala,  Salemi, 
Qaomm  heminum  regie  et  qoalis  via,  (nam  mihi  Baias 
MiiSa  sapervacnas  Antonius,  et  tamen  Ulis 
Me  flaunt  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 
Per  medium  frigus.     Sane  murteta  relinqui  6 

Dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 
Sulphura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris, 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 
Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
Mutandus  locus  est  et  derersoria  nota  10 

Praeteragendus  equus.    Quo  tendis?    Non  mihi  Cumas 
Est  iter  aut  Baias,  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
Dicet  eques ;  sed  equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore.) 
Major  ucrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat, 
*  CoUectosne  bibaiit  imbres  puteosne  perennes  15 

Jugis  aquae ;    (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae ; 
Bure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique, 
Ad  mare  cum  veni  generosum  et  lene  require, 
Quod  curas  ^bigat^  quod  cum  spe  divitc  manet 
In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,  20 

Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  amicae.) 
Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros, 
Utra  ma^  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pingius  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phae.axque  reverti, 
Scribere  te  nobis,  tdbi  nos  accredere  par  est.  » 

Maenius,  ut  rebus  materms  atque  patemis 
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Fortiter  absmnptis  nrbanns  coepit  haberi, 
Scurra  vagus  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 
Impransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  nost$^ 
Quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevuSy 
Pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli, 
Quidquid  quaesierat  ventri  donabat  avaro. 
Hie  ubi  nequidae  fautoribus  et  timidis  nil 
Aut  paulum  abstulerat  patinas  ooenabat  omasi 
Yilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  ^aaeL; 
Scilicet  ut  ventres  lamna  candente  pepotum 
Diceret  urendos,  correctilfr  Bestius.     Idem^ 
Quidquid  erat  naotus  praedae  majoris  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  ]Non  hercule  miror, 
Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bona,  cum  sit  obeso 
Nil  melius  turdo,  nil  vulva  pulchrius  ampla. 
Nimirum  bic  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvula  laudo 
Cum  res  deficiunt^  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ; 
Yerum  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


EPISTOLA   XVI. 

Nb  perconteris  fundus  mens,  optime  Quinti, 

Arvo  pascat  herum  an  b^cis  opulentet  olivae, 

Pomisne  et  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 

Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agrL 

Gontinui  montes  ni  dissocientur  opaca  6 

Valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 

Laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet 

Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigm 

Coma  vepres  et  pnma  ferant,  d  quercus  et  ilex 

Multa  fruge  pecus  multa  dominum  juvet  umbra,  if 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 

Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  neo 

Frigidior  Thracam  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utiUs  alvo. 
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flao  latebrae  dulces,  etiam  si  credis  amoeuae^  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  jpraestant  ScptembribttS  horis. 

Ta  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse  quod  audis« 

Jactamgs  jampridem  omnis  te  Rc^majbeatum ; 

Se3>ereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas, 

Keve  putes  alium  sapiente  bonoque  beatum,  90 

Neu  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentera 

Dictitet  occudtam  febrem  ^b.tempus  edendi 

Dissimules,  donee  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 

Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat 

Si  quis  bella  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  S5 

Dicat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  aures : 

^^  Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  ta 

Servet  in  ambiguo  qui  eonsulit  et  tibi  et  urbi : 

Jnppiter;"  Augusta  laudes  agnoscere  possis: 

Com  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocari,  30 

Bespondesne  tuo  die  sodes  nomine  ?    Nempe 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu. 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie  eras  si  volet  auferet,  at  A 

Detulerit  fasces  indigno  detrahet  idem. 

^^  Pone,  paeum  est : "  inquit.     Pono  tristisque  recedo.        35 

Idem  si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 

Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum ; 

Mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mutemque  colores  ? 

Falsus  .honor  juvat  et  mendax  infamia  terret 

Quem  nisi  mendosum  et  medicandum  ?  Yir  bonus  est  quis  7  40 

Qui  consulta  ^atrum^  qui  leges  juraque  servat. 

Quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  jucUce  lites, 

Quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 

Sed  yidet  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 

Introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora.  45 

**  Nee  furtum  feci  neo  fugi,"  si  mihi  dicat 

Servus,  "  Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,"  aio. 

*'  Non  hominem  occidi."    *'  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.'* 

"  Sum  bonus  et  frugi."     "  Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus : 

Cautus  enim  metnit  foveam  lupus  accipiterque  50 

Suspectos  laqueos  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  yirtutis  amore ; 

Tjl_niliil  admittesjn  te  formidine  pojpnae : 

&t  apes  fiedlendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis ; 
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Nam  de  mUle  fabae  modiis  cum  surripis  poUQf  66 

Damnmn  est  non  facinos  mihi  pacto  len'ms  isto.'' 

Vir  boDus,  omne  forum  quern  spectat  et  omne  tribuxud, 

Quaudocunque  deos  vel  poroo  vel  bove  placat^ 

Jane  pater !  clare,  clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo ! 

Iiabra  movet  metuens  audiri  :  '^  Pulchra  Lavemai  6C 

Da  mihi  fallere,  da  justo  sanctoque  videri, 

Noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem." 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 

In  triviis  fixum  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 

Kon  video ;  nam  qui  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;  pcHTO,  65 

Qui  metuens  vivet  liber  j^^jbL  non  erit  unquam. 

Perdidit  anna,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 

Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re._^ 

Yendere  cum  possis  captivum  occidere  noli; 

Serviet  utiliter  :  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

Naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis; 

^nonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapens  audebit  dicere :  ^^  Pentheu, 

Rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 

Indignum  coges  ?  *'   ^^  Adimam  bona.     ^^  Nempe  peous,  rem, 

Lectos,  argentum :  tollas  licet."    "In  manicis  et  76 

Compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo." 

"  Ipse  dfiua^simul  atque^volam  me  solvet"     Ofnnor 

Hoc  sentit:  "  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est." 


EPISTOLA   XVII. 

QuAMYiS,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis^  et  scis 
Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 
Disce,  dpccndus  adbuc^quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 
Caecus  iter  monstrare  yelit ;  tamen  adspice  si  quid 
Et  nos  quod  cures  proprium  fecbse  loquamur. 
Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
Si  laedit  caupona,  Eerentmum  ire  jubebo; 
Nam  neque  divitibos  eontingimt  gaudia  solis, 
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Kec  Yixit  male  qm  natos  moriensqae  fefelEL  10 

Siprodesse  tais  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 

Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  QDctom. 

*'  Si  pranderet  olos  patenter  regibus  uti 

NoUet  AnstippiM>"    "  Si  sciret  regibus  uti 

Fastidiret  olus  quTmejigtat."     Utrius  homm  15 

Verba  probes  etfacta  doce,  vel  junior  audi 

Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia ;  uamqne 

Mordacem  Cjnicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 

^^  Scurror  ego  ipse  mibi^  populo  tu  ;  rectius  ^oc^et 

Spleudidius  multo  est.     Equua  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex,        90 

Officium  facio ;  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum, 

Dante  minor  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egentem." 

Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 

Tentantem  majorat  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 

Contra  quem  dupuci  panno  patientia  velat  95 

Mirabor  yitae  via  si  conversa  decebit 

Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 

Quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque ; 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  90 

Vitabit  chlamjdem,  morietur  frigore  si  non 

Bettderis  pannum.     Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 

Bes  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibua  host^ 

Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  caelestia  tentat : 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  nop  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corintbum. 

Sedit  qui  timuit  n^jion^succederet    Esto ! 

Quid  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter  ?    Atqui 

Ejccat  aut  nusquam  quod  quaerimus.     Hie  onus  horret, 

Utparvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majug,:  40 

Hie  subit  et  perfert.    Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertate  tacentes 

Plus  poscente  fcrent ;  dist^_sumasne  pudenter 

An  rapias.     Atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hie  fons.  45 

'^  Indotata  niibi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 

Et  fundus  nee  vendibilis  nee  pascere  firmus," 

Qui  dicit,  clamat,  ^^  Yictum  date."     Succinit  alter: 

^  Et  mihi  dividoo  fiodetur  munere  quadra" 
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Sed  tacitas  pasci  si  posset  corvtus  haberet  GO 

Plus  dapis  et  rixae  molto  minus  invidiaeque. 

Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum, 

Qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbree^ 

Aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 

Nota  refert  meretricb  acumina,  saepe  s^^lam^  65 

Saepe  .periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 

Nulla  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit 

Nee  semel  irrisus  triviis  attoUere  curat 

Fracto  crure  planum^  licet  illi  plurima  manet 

Lacrima,  per  sanctum  juratu9_dicat  Osirim :  CO 

^^  Credite  non  ludo ;  crudeles,  tollite  claudum." 

*^  Quaere  peregrinum/'  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 


EPISTOLA    XVIII. 

Si  bene  te  novi  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 

Scurrantis  speciem  praebere  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

Discolor,  infido  scurraa  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  majus,  5 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris^ 

Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductom. 

Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus  et  imi  10 

Denser  lecti  sic  nutum  divitis  horret,  ^ 

Sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 

Ut  puenmi  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

Reddere  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  secundas. 

Alter  rizatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  16 

Propugnat  nugis  armatus :  "  Scilicet  ut  non 

Sit  mihi  prima  fides,  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

Acriter  elatrom !     Pretium  aetas  altera  sordet** 

Ambigitur  quid  enim  ?     Castor  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus  ; 

Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.  W 

Quern  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat^ 
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Gloria  quern  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Qnem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
Quern  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus 
Saepe  decern  vitiis  iostructior  odit  et  horret :  f& 

Aut  si  non  odit  regit,  ac  veluti  pia  mater 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
Vult,  et  ait  prope  vera :   **  Meae  (contendere  noli)   . 
Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes  ;  tibi  parvula  res  est : 
Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga  ;  desine  mecum  30 

Certare."  Eutrapelus  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  enim  jam 
Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 
Dormiet  in  lucera,  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thraz  erit  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum. 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam^ 
Commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira ; 
Nee  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 
Nee  cum  venari  volet  ille  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum   Amphionis  atque 
Zethi  dissiluit,  donee  suspecta  severe 
Conticuit  lyra.     Fratemis  cessisse  putatur 
Moribus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
Lenibus  imperils,  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  45 

Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Coenes  ut  pariter  pnlmenta  laboribus  empta. 
Bomams  sollemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 
Vitaeque  et  membris,  praesertim  cum  valeas  et  60 

Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 
Possis.     Adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 
Non  est  qui  tractet :  —  scis,  quo  clamore  coronae 
Proelia  sustineas  campestria ;  denique  saevam 
Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulbti  65 

Sub  duce  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
Nunc,  et,  si  quid  abest  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 
Ac,  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis, 
Quamvis  nil  extra  numorum  fecisse  modumque 
Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno ;  fiP 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Aclia  pugna 
18 
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Te  duce  per  pueros  hostili  more  refertur ; 

Adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria,  donee 

Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 

Consendre  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te,  61 

Pautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  poUice  ludum. 

Protiniis  ut  moneam,  si  quid  monitoris  eges  tu, 

Quid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas  saepe  videto. 

■^'^»"»'>ntaU)rein  fugito,  nam  garralus  idem  est, 

etinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures,  70 

,<;mel  emissum  volat  irrevocabile  verbum. 
.on  ancilla  tuum  jecor  ulceret  ulla  pucrve 
Intra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici, 
Ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae 
Munere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 

Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne  moz 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 
Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo 
Quem  sua  culpa  premet  deceptus  omitte  tueri, 
lit  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  crimina,  seryes  80 

Tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio :  qm 
Dente  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 
Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pericula  sends  ? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 
Et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  65 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici ; 
Expertus  metuit.    Tu  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  jocosi, 
Sedatum  celeres,  agilem  navumqne  remissi ;  90 

Potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falenu 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnes  jures  te  formidare  vapores. 
Deme  supercilio  nubem  :  plerumque  modestus 
Occupat  obscuri  speciem,  tacitumus  acerbi.  95 

Inter  cuncta  leges  et  percontabere  doctos, 
Qua  ratione  queas  traduoere  leniter  aevum  ; 
Num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 
Num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes ; 
Tirtutem  doctrina  paret,naturane  donet ;  100 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 
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Qnid  pure  tranquUlet,  honos  an  dulce  luoelliHDi 

An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 

Quern  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  108 

Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiam  minus;  et  mihi  viram 

Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  voluut  di ; 

Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 

Copia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  penduius  horae.  no 

Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quae  d<niat  et  aufert : 

Det  yitam,  det  opes,  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo. 


EPISTOLA  XIX. 

Prtsco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Qcatino, 

Nulla  placere  diu  nee  vivere  carmina  possunt 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  jjkDOS 

Adscripsit  liber  Satjris  Faunisque  poetaa 

Yina  fere  dulces  oluerunt^mane  Camenae.  5 

Laudibus  arguitur  vmi  vinosus  Homerus  ; 

Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 

Prosiluit  dicenda.  ^^  Forum  putealque  libonis 

Mandabo  siccis,  adimam  cantare  sevens :" 

Hoc  simul  edixi  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

Noctumo  c§j;tare_Baerg,  putere  diumo. 

Quid,  si  quis  vultu  torvo  ferus  et  pede  nudo 

Exiguaeque  togae  siraulet  textore  Catonem, 

Virtu temne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis  ? 

Rupit  larbltam  Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

Dum  studet  urbauus  tenditque  disertus  haberi. 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  :  quodsi 

Pallerem  casu  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 

0  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 

Bilem,  saepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus !         ,  ao 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 

Non  aliena  meo  press!  pede.  Qui  sibi  fidit 

Dux  reget  exaqp|^n^    Panoe  ego  primus  WQboB 
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Ostcndi  Latio,  nnmcros  aniroosque  secutos 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agontia  verba  Lycamben.  s 

Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo.brevioribus  ornes 

Quod  timui  mutare  inodos  et  carminis  artem, 

Temperat  Archilochi  Mosam  pede  m^ula  Sappho^    ^  ( 

Temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordino  dispar, 

Nee  socerum  quaerit  quern  versibus  oblinat  atris^  90 

Nee  sponsae  laqueum  famoso  carmine  nectit. 

Hunc.  ego  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore  Latinus 

Yulgavi  fidicen ;  juvat  immemorata  ferentem 

Ingenuis  oculisque  le^  manibosque  teneri. 

Scire  velis  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  35 

Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus  T 

Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 

Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 

Non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 

Grammatical  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor :  40 

Hinc  illae  lacrimae.    ^^  Spissis  indigna  theatris 

Scripta  pudet  recitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus,** 

Si  dixi :  "  Rides,"  ait,  "  et  Jovis  auribus  ista 

Servas ;  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulchcr."     Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  4S 

Formido,  et  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui, 

"  Displicet  bte  locus,"  clamo,  "  et  diludia  posco." 

Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram^ 

Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 


EPISTOLA   XX. 

Vbrtub£NUM  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videriSi 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 
Odisti  claves  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  communia  laudas, 
Non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis. 
Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     "  Quid  miser  egi  ? 
Quid  Yolui  ?  "  dices  ijbi  quis  te  laeserit ;  ot  scis 
In  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  languet  amator. 
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Qnodd  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augor, 

Carus  ens  Romae  donee  te  dcserat  aetas  ;  10 

Contrectatos  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi 

Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasees  taciturnus  inertes, 

Aul  fugies  Utieam  aut  vinctus  mittens  Uerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille 

Qui  malg  parentem  in  rapes  protrasit  asellum  15 

Iratus  :  qois  enim  invitum  servare  laborot  ? 

Hoc  quoque  te  manet,  at  pueros  elementa  docentem 

Occapet  exta^mis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 

Me,  libertine  natum  patre  et  in  tenui  re,  90 

Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 

Ut  qoantmn  generi  demas  virtatibus  addas ; 

Me  primisUrbis belli placuisse  domique  ; 

Corporis  exigoi,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 

Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  8S 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum. 

Me  quater  undenos  sciat  impleyisse  Decembrcs 

CoUegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  LoUius  anno. 
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EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 

EPISTOLA   I. 

Cum  tot  sttstineas  et  tanta  negotia  boIqb, 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  omes, 

Legibus  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  toa  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore  Pollux,  ^ 

Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 

Dam  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favor^m 

Speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram  lo 

Notaque  fatali  portenta  labore  subegit, 

Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  arten 

Infra  se  positas ;  exstinctus  amabitur  iuom. 

Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 

Jurandasque  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aras, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hie  populus,  sapiens  et  Justus  in  uno, 

Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo. 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

Aestimat,  et  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 

Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit ; 
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Sic  &Titor  vetemm  at  tabolas  peccare  Tetanies 

Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxenint,  foedera  regain 

Yel  Grabiis  vel  cam  ri^dis  aeqaata  Sabinis,  95 

Pontificam  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 

Dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 

Si   quia  Graecorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 

Scripta  vel  optima  Bomani  pensantur  eadem 

Scriptores  tratina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamor ;  30 

Nil  intra  ^t  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri ; 

Yenimos  ad  summum  fortunae;  pin^mus  atqae 

Psallimus  et  luetamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies  ut  vina  poemata  reddit, 

Scire  velim  chartis  pretiom  quotas  arroget  annas.  35 

Scriptor  abhino  annos  centum  qui  decidit  inter 

Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet,  an  inter 

Viles  atqae  novos  ?     Excludat  jurgia  finis. 

Est  vetus  atqae  probus  centum  qui  perficit  annos. 

Quid,  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno^  40 

Inter  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas, 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ? 

Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetar  honeste 

Qui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  junior  anno. 

Utor  permisso  caudaeque  piles  at  equinae  45 

Paulladm  vello  et  demo  unum,  demo  et  item  anum^ 

Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi 

Qiu  redit  in  Gastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil  nisi  qugd  libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  HomeruSi  50 

Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pjthagorea. 

Kaevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 

Pene  recens  ?  Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 

Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aut'ert  5^ 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Acous  alti, 

Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 

Flautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 

Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 

Hos  ediscit  et  hos  arto  stipata  theatre  6C 

Spectat  Roma  potens;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 

Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 
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Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccai 

Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 

Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat :  ei 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 

Dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 

Non  equidem  insector  delendaque  carmina  livi 

Esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 

Orbilium  dictare ;  sed  emendata  videri 

Pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  nuror ; 

Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorumi  et 

Si  versus  pauUo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 

Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  78 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 

Compositum  illepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 

Nee  veniam  antiquis  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 

Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 

Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  88 

Cuncti  pene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 

Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit: 

Vel  quia  nil  rectum  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi  ducunt, 

Yel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus,  et  quae 

Imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  65 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,et  illud 

Quod  mecum  ignorat  solus  vult  scire  videri, 

Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 

Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  edit. 

Quod  si  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  baberet 

Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 

Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 

Coepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa,    . 

Nunc  athletarum  studiis,nunc  arsit  equorum,  qs 

Marmoris  aut  ebons  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit, 

Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella, 

Nunc  tibicinibu8,nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis; 

Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans. 

Quod  cupide  petiit  mature  plena  reliquit.  101 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 

Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi. 
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Komae  dnlce  diu  fait  et  sollemne  reclusa 

Mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

C^utos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummo6|  109 

Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,per  quae 

Crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 

Mutavit  mentem  populas  Icvis  et  calet  uno 

Scribendi  stadio  ;  puerique  patresque  seven 

Fronde  comas  vincti  coenant  et  carmina  dictant.  do 

Ipse  ego  qui  nuUos  me  adfirmo  scribere  versus 

Invenior  Parthis  mendacior,  et  prius  orto 

Sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 

Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 

Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare ;  quod  medicorum  est       115 

Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 

Hie  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 

Virtutes  habeat  sic  coUige :  vatis  avarus 

Non  temere  est  animus ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;    130 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  uUam 

Pupillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo  ; 

Militiae  quamqnampiger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi, 

Si  das  hoc  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat, 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurem, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis^ 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae  ; 

Kecte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempera  notis  130 

Instruit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegmm. 

Castis  cum  paeris  ignara  puella  mariti 

Disceret  unde  preces  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 

Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit^ 

Caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,  133 

Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 

Impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum. 

Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes. 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 

Gendita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo  140 

Corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 

Cum  sociis  operum,  pueris  et  conjuge  fida, 
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Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 

Floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevL 

Feecennina  per  hunc  inventa  licenUa  morem  14& 

Vereibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 

Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 

Lusit  amabiliter,  donee  jam  saevus  apertam 

In  rabiem  coepit  verti  joeus  et  per  honestas 

Ire  domes  impune  minax.     Doluere  cniento  i6d 

Dente  laeessiti;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 

(Jondicione  super  communi;  quin  etiam  lex  • 

Poenaque  lata  malo  quae  noUet  cannine  quemquam 

Describi ;  vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 

Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  fenim  yietorem  cepit  et  artes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 

Defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 

Munditiae  pepulere  ;  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 

Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartiS| 

Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 

Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 

Tentavit  quoque  rem^d  digne  vertere  posset, 

St  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer :  I6i 

Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis  et  feliciter  audet, 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit  habere 

Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 

Phis  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.    Adspice,  Plautos         179 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi, 

Ut  patris  attend,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi ; 

Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 

Quam  non  adstricto  percun'at  pulpita  socco  ; 

Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  poet  hoo  17S 

Securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Quem  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat : 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudb  avarum 

Submit  aut  refieit.     YaJeat  res  ludicra  d  me  lao 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
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Quod  nomero  plures,  virtut^  et  honore  nunores, 

Indocd  stolidique  et  depugnare  parati 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  186 

Aut  ursam  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebeeida  plaudit. 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  vo)upta8 

Omnia  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

Qnattuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 

Diim  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae  ;  190 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis, 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves, 

Captivtun  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terns  rideret  Democritus,  sen 

IKversom  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora ; 

Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 

lit  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura ; 

Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 

Vsbellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  peirincere  voces  SOO 

Evaluere  sonum  referunt  quem  nostra  theatra  ? 

Garganum  mu^re  putes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 

Divitiaeque  peregrinae,  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Cum  stetit  in  scena  concurrit  dextera  laevae.  805 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me  quae  facere  ipse  recusem 

Cum  recte  tractent  alii  laudare  maligne  ; 

IBe  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 

Ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  an^t, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  fakis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis^modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age  et  his  qm  se  lectori  credere  malunt 

Qiiam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi  215 

Guram  redde  brevem,  si  munus  ApoUine  dignum 

Vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

Ut  studio  majore  petaut  Helicona  virentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae, 

(Vt  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,)  cum  tibi  librum  220 

SoUicito  damns  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur  unum 

Si  quia  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum ; 
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Cum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 
Cum  lamentamur  non  apparere  labores 
Nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  file  ;  225 

Cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut  simul  atque 
Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere  commodus  ultro 
Arce88as,et  egere  vetes,et  scribere  cogas. 
Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 
Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  23C 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 
Gratus  Alexandre  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  PhilippoB 
Scd  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt  235 

Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Bplendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille  poema 
Qui  tam  ridiculum  tarn  care  prodigus  emit, 
Edicto  vetuit  ne  quis  se  praeter  Apellen 
Fingeret,  aut  alius  Ljsippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fords  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.     Quod^ 
•Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 
Ab  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 
Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum. 
At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia  atque  245 

Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae  ; 
Nee  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent.     Nee  sermones  ego  mallem  250 

Repentes  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere,et  arces 
Montibus  impositas^et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem, 
Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  Janum,  255 

Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam, 
Si  quantum  cuperem  possem  quoque  ;  sed  neque  parvum 
Carmen  majestas  recipit  tua  nee  mens  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 
Sediilitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urget,  26C 

Praccipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte  : 
Discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
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Quod  quis  deridet,  qnam  quod  probat  et  venerator. 

Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  S)65 

Nee  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto, 

Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere,  et  una 

Cum  scriptore  meo,capsa  porrectus  aperta, 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 

£t  piper  et  quidqtdd  chartis  aodicitur  ineptis.  270 
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Flobb,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 
Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natnm 
Tibure  vel  (rabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :   ^^  Hie  et 
Candidus  et  tales  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 
Het  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  .      t 

Yema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 
Litterulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 
Guilibet ;  argilla  quid  vis  imitaberis  uda  ; 
Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti: 
Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plenius  aequo  10 

Laudat  venales  qui  vult  extrudere  merces. 
Res  urget  me  nulla :  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 
Nemo  hoc  man^onum  faceret  tibi ;  non  temere  a  me 
Quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hie  cessavit  et,  ut  fit, 
In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  15 

Des  nummos,  ezcepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedat ; ''  — 
lUe  ferat  pretium  poenae  securus,  opinor ; 
Prudens  emisti  vitiosum;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 
Insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua  ? 
Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  90 

Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  rediret. 
Quid  tum  profeci  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?    Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  q^uc^ 
Exspectata  tibi  non  nuttam  carmina  mendaz^  95 

Luculli  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 
19 
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Aemmnis,  lassus  dam  noctu  sterlit,  ad  assem 

Perdiderat ;  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus  et  sibi  et  hosti 

Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer, 

Praesidium  re^e  loco  dejedt,  ut  idunt,  3C 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

Clarus  ob  id  factum  donis  omatur  honestisi 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  3S 

Verbis  quae  timidb  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 

^^  I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas  V* 

Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus :  ^^  Ibit, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit,"  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 

Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 

Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae, 

ScUicet  ut  vellem  curve  dignoscere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempera  grato, 

Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma 

Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 

Decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  patemi  60 

Et  laris  et  fundi, paupertas  impulit  audax, 

Ut  versus  facerem  ;  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes  :  65 

Eripuere  jocos,  venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

Tendunt  extorquere  poemata  :  quid  faciam  vis  7 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque  : 

Carmine  tu  gaudes,  hie  delectatur  iambis, 

Ille  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro.  60 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 

Quod  petis  id  sane  est  invisum  aeidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  cpietera,  me  Komaene  poemata  censes  6i 

Scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 
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Hie  sponsum  vocat,  hie  auditum  seripta  relietia 

Omnibus  oflSciis  ;  cnbat  hie  in  colle  Qoirini, 

Hie  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  nterque  ; 

Intenralla  vides  humane  eommoda.     Verum  70 

Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet. 

Festinat  ealidus  mnlis  gerulisque  redemptor, 

Torquet  nune  lapidem,nune  ingens  maehina  tignum, 

Tristia  robnsds  luetantur  funera  plaustris, 

Hae  rabiosa  fu^t  eanis,  hae  lutulenta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nune  et  versus  teeum  meditare  eanoros. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fu^t  urbem, 

Rite  eliens  Baeehi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 

Ta  me  inter  strepitus  noetumos  atque  diumos 

Yis  eanere  et  eontraeta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  80 

Ingenium  sibi  quod  vaeuas  desumpsit  Athenas, 

Et  studiis  anno  septem  dedit  insenuitque 

Libris  et  curis,  statua  tacitumius  exit 

Plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hie  ego  rerum 

Fluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  86 

Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner  T 

Frater  erat  Bomae  consulti  rhetor,  ut  alter 

Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores, 

Gracehus  ut  hie  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucins  iUe, 

Qui  minus  argutos  vezat  furor  iste  poetas  ?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hie  elegos.  ^^Mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus !  '^  Adspice  primum, 

Quanto  cum  &stu,  quanto  molimine  circum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi,  90 

Quid  ferat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 

Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 

licnto  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius  ;  ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis  nisi  Callimachus  ?  Si  plus  adposcere  visus,  lOO 

Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 

Multa  fero  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum. 

Cum  scribo  et  supplex  populi  suSragia  capto ; 

Idem,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturem  patulas  impune  legentibus  aures.  109 

Bidentnr  mala  qui  componunt  carmina ;  verum 
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Chkudent  scribentes  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro. 

Si  taceas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema 

Cum  tabuiis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  n^ 

Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt 

Et  sine  pondere  enint  et  honore  indigna  ferentor 

Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant 

Et  yersentur  adhuc  mtra  penetralia  Vestae, 

Obscorata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque  115 

Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 

Quae  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Gethegis 

Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas ; 

Adscbcet  nova  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 

Vehemens  eE  liquidus  puroque  simillimus  amni  i2D 

Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua ; 

Luxurianda  compescet,  niniis  aspera  sano 

Levabit  cultu,  virtute  carentia  toilet, 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui 

Nunc  Satyram,  nunc  agrestem  Cjclopa  moretur.  iss 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 

Dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  faJlant, 

Quam  sapere  et  ringi.     Fmt  baud  ignobilis  Ar^ 

Qui  86  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro ;  130 

Caetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 

More,  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 

Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis  . 

Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae, 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentenu  t3& 

Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 

Expulit  hellebore  morbum  bilemque  meraco 

Et  redit  ad  sese:  "  Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis,"  ait,  "  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.''  140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abjectis  utile  nu^s, 

Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum ; 

Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 

Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 

Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec  tacitusque  recorior :  145 

^'  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  1/mphae, 
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Narrares  medicis :  quod  quanto  pltira  parasd 
Tanto  plura  cupis,  nulline  faterier  audes  7 
Si  vulnu3  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 
Kon  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  ,  ISo 

Proficiente  nihil  curarier.     Audieras,  cui 
Rem  di  donarent  illi  decedere  pravam 
Stiiltidam  ;  et  cam  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 
Plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribos  isdem  ?   . 
At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  156 

Si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruberes 
Viveret  in  terns  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 
Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mefcatur  et  aere^ 
Quaedam,  si  credis  consults,  mancipat  usus ; 
Qui  te  pascit  ager  tuus  est,  et  yillicus  Orbi,  160 

Cum  segetes  occat  tibi  moz  frumenta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit.     Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam, 
Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
PauUatim  mercaris  agrum  fortasse  trecentis 
Aut  etiam  supra  nummorum  millibus  emptum*  i65 

Quid  refert  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  ? 
Emptor  Aricini  quondam  Yeientis  et  arvi 
Emptum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emptis 
Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  1^0 

Limitibus  vicina  refu^t  jurgia :  tamquam 
Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte  suprema 
Permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  jura. 
'  Sic  quia  perpetuus  nuUi  datur  usus,  et  heres  ^^^ 

Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam, 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  quidve  Calabris  • 
Saltibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
Grandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 
Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tjrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 
Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 
Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 
Dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 
19* 
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Scit  Genius^  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astromi 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 

Utar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo  lOO 

Tollam,  nee  metuam  quid  de  me  judicet  heres, 

Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit ;  et  tamen  idem 

Scire  volam  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 

Discrepet  et  quantum  discordet  parens  avaro. 

Distat  enim  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque  sumptum       195 

Invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 

Ac  poiius,  puer  nt  festis  Quinquatribns  olimi 

Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 

Pauperies  immunda  domus  procuTabsit :  ego,  utrum 

Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unua  et  idenu  800 

Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aqiulone  secundo ; 

Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris, 

Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re, 

Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus :  abi ;  quid,  caetera  jam  simul  isto  906 

Cum  vido  fugere  7    Caret  tibi  pectus  inani 

Ambitione  ?  Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 

Somnia,  terrores  ma^cos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnes  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 

Natales  grate  numeras  ?  Ignoscis  amicis  7  SIO 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  7 

Quid  te.exctmpta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  7 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis  decode  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  oibisti  ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  lar^us  aequo  ^^ 

Bideat  et  pulset  lasciya  decentius  aetas. " 
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Q.  HORATH  FLACCI^ 

EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES 

tlVB 

DE  ABTE  POtSmCA  UBER. 


Htjmako  capiti  eenricem  pctor  eqainam 

Jnngere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plomaa 

TTndiqae  collatis  membris,  ut  turpter  atmin 

Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 

Spectatam  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ?  5 

Oredite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librom 

Persimilem  cujus,  velnt  aegri  somnia,  vanae 

Ungentor  species,  ut  neo  pes  nee  caput  uni 

Beddatur  formae.    Pictoribus  atque  poetis 

Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.  jo 

Scimus  et  banc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim; 

Sed  non  nt  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 

Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  professis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  alter  15 

Assuitur  pannus,  cum  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 

Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoenos  ambitus  agros, 

Aut  flumen  Khenum  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcus : 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.     Et  fortasse  cupressum 

Scis  simulare ;  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  enatat  exspes  to 

Navibus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur  ?    Amphora  coepit 

Institui :  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  r 
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Denique  At  quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  annm. 

Maxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  juvenes  patre  digni, 

Decipimur  specie  recti.     Brevis  esse  laboro,  85 

Obscurus  fio ;  sectantem  levia  nervi 

Deficiunt  animique  ;  professus  grandia  turget ; 

Serpit  hunu  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae ; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

Delphinum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum.  80 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungues 

Exprimet  et  molles  imitabitur  aere  capilos, 

In&lix  operis  summa  quia  ponere  totum 

Nesciet  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curon,  86 

Non  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  viyere  praro, 

Spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capiUo. 

Sunute  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis  aequam 

Viribus  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent, 

Quid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res,  49 

Nee  &cundia  deseret  huno  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

Ordims  haeo  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  faUor, 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dici, 

Pleraque  differat  et  praesens  in  tempus  omittat ; 

Hoc  amet,  hoc  spemat  promissi  carminis  auctor.  45 

[n  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis, 

Dixeris  egre^e  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Reddideritjunctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 

Indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 

Ungere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethe^  60 

Oontinget,dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 

Et  nova  fictaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  si 

Graeco  fonte  cadant,parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 

Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 

Virgilio  Varioque  ?     Ego  cur  acquirere  pauca  36 

Si  possum  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  protulerit  ?     Licuit,  semperque  licebit 

Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 

Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos,  60 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas, 

Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  mode  nata  vigentque. 
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DebemnT  morti  noe  nosb-aqne :  rive  receptus 

Terra  Neptanns  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

£egis  opus,  steriliSYe  din  palus  aptaque  remis  65 

Yicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratmm, 

Sea  cursum  mntavit  iniqaum  fru^bus  amnis 

Doctas  iter  melius,  mortalia  facta  peribunt, 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax.^^^^ 

Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidero,  cadentque  td 

Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  rocabula,  n  volet  usus, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loqnendi. 

Res  gestae  regnmqne  dncumqne  et  tristia  bella 

Qno  scribi  possent  nnmero,  monstravit  Homerus. 

Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimonia  primum,  75 

Post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos ; 

Quis  tamen  exiguos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 

Grammatici  certant  et  adhnc  sub  judice  lis  est 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armsg^it  iambo : 

Hone  socci  cepere  pedem*grandesque  cothurni,  eo 

Alterms  aptum  sermonibus  et  populares 

Vincentem  strepitus  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  pnerosque  deorum 

Et  pugilem  victorem  et  equum  certaroine  primnm 

Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre.  86 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores 

Cur  ego  si  nequeo  ignoroque  poeta  salutor  ? 

Cur  nescire  pudens  prave  qnam  discere  malo  ? 

Yersibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult ; 

Indignatur  item  privatis  ao  prope  socco  90 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestae. 

Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Iratusque  Chromes  tumido  delitigat  ore  ; 

Et  tragicus  plemmque  dolet  sermone  pedestri«  96 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 

Projicit  ampullas  et  scsquipedalia  verba, 

Si  curat  cor  spectantis  teti^^e  querela. 

Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poeraata  ;  dulcia  sunto 

Et  quocuiique  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.  100 

Ut  ridentibus  anident,  ita  flentibus  adsunt 

Humani  vultus :  d  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 
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Primmn  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  taa  me  infortnnia  laedent, 

Telephe  vel  Peleu :  male  si  mandata  bqueris 

Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maeskmi  IM 

Vultum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum, 

Ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dicta. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

Fortunarum  habitum;  juvat  aut  impellit  ad  iram, 

Aut  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  an^t ;  no 

Post  effort  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  abaona  dicta 

Romani  toUeht  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  multum  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  juventa  lis 

Fervidus,  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutriz, 

Mercatome  vagus  cultome  virentis  agelli, 

Colchus  an  Assjrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  i^eponb  Achillem,  lUO 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer 

Jura  neget  abi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis. 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 

Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scenae  committis  et  audes  1S5 

Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere ;  tuque 

Kectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 

Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  ISO 

Publica  materies  privata  juris  erit,  A 

Non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem. 

Nee  verbo  verbum  curabis  reddere  fidus 

Interpres,  nee  desilies  imitator  in  arctum 

Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  opens  \ex^  i36 

Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim  : 

"  Fortunam  Prianu  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum." 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 

Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 

Quanto  rectius  hie,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  :  140 

^^  Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captae  post  tempera  Trqjae 

Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  orbes.'^ 
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Kon  famam  ex  fblgoro  sefi  ex  fiimo  dare  lacem 

Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 

Antiphaten  ScjUamque  et  cum  Cjclope  Gharybdin.  145 

Nee  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interita  Meleagri, 

Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  orditar  ab  ovo  ; 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 

Non  secns  ac  notas  aaditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit ;  150 

Atque  ita  mentitar,  sic  reris  fsdsa  remiscet, 

Prime  ne  medium,  medio  ne  diserepet  imum. 

Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret,  audi : 

Bi  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 

Bessuri  donee  cantor  ^  Yos  plaudite '  dicat,  156 

Aetatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  mores, 

Mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 

Beddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 

Signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 

Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  boras.  .       uo 

Imberbis  juvenis  tandem  custode  remote 

Gaudet  equis  caiubusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi 

Gereus  in  vitium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 

Utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 

Sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.  lb6 

Gonyersis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  bonori, 

Gommisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  <juod 

Quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti,  17D 

Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat. 

Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  fiituri, 

Bifficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 

Se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,  175 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.    Ne  forte  seniles 

Mandentur  juveni  partes  pueroque  viriles, 

Semper  in  adjunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 

Aut  agitur  res  in  scenis,  aut  acta  refertur. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  180 

Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,et  quae 

Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator :  non  tamen  intus 
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Digna  geri  promes  in  scenam,  multaqne  tolles 

Ex  oculis  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens. 

Ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  185 

Aut  huinana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus, 

Aut  in  avem  rrocne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  angaem* 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 

Neve  minor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  acta 

Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi ;  190 

Nee  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incident ;  nee  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 

Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 

Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haereat  apte*  195 

Ille  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 

Et  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentes ; 

nic  dapes  laudet  mensae  brevis,  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam  legesque  et  apertis  otia  pords ; 

Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret,  900 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 

Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeque 

Aemula,  sed  tenuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 

Adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  ulilis  atque     j 

Nondum  spissa  ninus  complere  sedilia  flatu  \^  205 

Quo  sane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus, 

Et  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 

Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor,  et  orbes 

Latior  amplecti  murus  vinoque  diumo 

Placari  Geniu3  festis  impune  diebus,  310 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major; 

Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 

Rusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 

Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 

Tibicen  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem  ;  Si5 

Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  sevens, 

Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeceps, 

Utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri 

Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  290 

Mox  etiam  agrestes  Satjros  nudavit,et  asper 

Inoolumi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  60  quod 
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niecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 

Spectator,  functoaqae  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 

Yerum  ita  lisores,  ita  commendare  dicaces  895 

Conveniet  Satjros,  ita  vertere  seria  Indo, 

Ne  quicunque  dens,  quicunqae  adbibebitar  heros, 

Regali  conspectos  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 

Migret  in  obscuras  bumili  sermone  tabernas, 

Aot  dam  vitat  hnmom  nnbes  et  inania  captet.  230 

EOfutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 

Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebns, 

Intererit  Satyris  paullnm  pudibnnda  protervis. 

Non  ego  inomata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum 

Yerbaque,  Pisones,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ;  936 

Nee  sic  enitar  tragico  cQfferre  colon 

TJt  nihil  intersit  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 

Pytluas  emoncto  lucrata  Simone  taientum, 

An  custoe  &mulu8que  dei  Silenus  alumni. 

Er  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis  840 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum  frustraque  laboret 

Ausus  idem :  tantum  series  juncturaque  poUet, 

Tantum  de  medio  sumpiis  accedit  honoris. 

Silyis  deducii  caveant  me  judice  Fauni, 

Ke  yelut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses  845 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta : 

Offenduntur  enim  auibus  est  equus  et  pater  et  res, 

Nee,  si  quid  fricti  eieeris  probat  et  nueis  emptor, 

Aequis  aecipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  SGO 

Syliaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  voeatur  iambus, 

Pes  citus ;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accreseere  jussit 

Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  redderet  ictus 

Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridem, 

Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  855 

Spondees  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 

Commodus  et  patiens,  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 

Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter.     Hie  et  in  Acci 

Nobilibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni 

In  scenam  missos  cum  magno  pondere  versus  860 

Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaque  earentis 

Aat  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi. 
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Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex, 

£t  data  Romanis  venia  est  indigna  poeds. 

Idcircone  vager  scribamqne  licenter  ?  an  onmes  906 

Yisuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus  et  intra 

Spem  veniae  cautus  ?     Yita?i  denique  culpam, 

Non  laudem  merui.    Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  dinma. 

At  vestri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  S70 

Laudavere  sales^*  nimium  patienter  utrumquey 

Ne  dicam  stulte  mirati,  si  modo  ego  et  vos 

Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  seponere  dicto  / 

Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callemus  et  aure.  V 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  inyemsse  Camenae  875 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 

Post  hunc  personae  pallaeque  repertor  honestae 

Aeschylus  et  modicis  instrarit  pulpta  tignis 

Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothumo.  seo 

Successit  vetus  his  comoedia^non  sine  multa 

Laude;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  excidit  et  vim 

Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  accepta  chorusque 

Turpiter  obticuit  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae,  S86 

Nee  minimum  meruere  decus  yesti^  Graeca 

Ausi  deserere  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 

Yel  qui  praetextas  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 

Nee  virtute  foret  clarisve  potendus  armis 

Quaro  lingua  Latium,  si  non  offenderet  unum  f90 

Quemque  poetarum  limae  labor  et  mora.    Vos,  o 

Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprehendite  quod  non 

Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Perfectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem. 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte  295 

Credit  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 

Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  ponere  curat, 

Non  barbam,  secreta  petit  loca,  balnea  vitat 

Nanciscetur  enim  pretium  nomenque  poetae. 

Si  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam  aoo 

Tonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  ego  laevus. 

Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  vemi  temporis  horam ! 
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Non  alias  &ceret  meliora  poemata.  Yerom 

Nil  tanti  est.     Ergo  fungar  vice  cotis,  aoatum 

Beddere  quae  ferrum  yalet  exsors  ipsa  secandi ;  |05 

Munus  et  officium,  nil  scribens  ipse  docebo, 

Unde  parentur  opes,  quid  alat  formetque  poetam ; 

Quid  deceat  quid  non;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  et  fons  : 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  osteudere  chartae,  sio 

Yerbaque  provisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 

Qui  didicit  patriae  quid  debeat  et  quid  amicis, 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hoepeSi 

Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 

Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis,  ille  profecto  815 

Beddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 

Bespicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 

Doctum  imitatorem  et  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. 

Interdum  q)eciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

fabula  nuUius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,  aso 

Yaldius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorae. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nuUius  avaris. 

Bomani  pueri  lon^  rationibus  assem  ai& 

Discunt  m  partes  centum  diducere.  ^'Dicat 

Fdins  Albini :  Si  de  quincunce  remota  est 

Uncia,  quid  superat  ?    Poteras  dixisse."  "  Triens."  "  Eu ! 

Bem  poteris  servare  tuam.    Bedit  uncia,  quid  fit  ?" 

*^  Semis.''    At  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi  330 

Cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

Posse  linenda  cedro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt,  aut  delectare  poetae, 

Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 

Quidquid  praecipies  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 

Percipiant  animi  deciles  teneantque  fideles : 

Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat. 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris. 

Nee  quodcuuquo  volet  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi, 

Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  y         340 

Centuriae  seniorum  ag^taat  expertia  frug^, 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Bamnes: 
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Omne  talit  punctnm  qui  misouit  utile  dulci, 

Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 

Hie  meret  aera  liber  Sosib;  hie  et  mare  transife  345 

Et  longum  note  seriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  deliota  tameu  quibus  ignovisse  velimua : 

Nam  neque  ehorda  sonum  reddit  quem  vult  manus  et  mens, 

Poseentique  gravem  persaepe  remittit  acutum ; 

Nee  semper  feriet,  quodeunque  minabitur,  arcus.  360 

Yerum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  earmine  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  ineuria  fudit 

Aut  humana  parum  eavit  natura.    Quid  ergo  est  ? 

Ut  seriptor  si  peeeat  idem  librarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  monitus  venia  earet ;  ut  citharoedus  855 

Ridetur  ehorda  qui  semper  oberrat  eadem  : 

Sic  mihi  qui  multum  eessat  fit  Choeiilus  ille, 

Quem  bis  terve  bonum  eum  risu  miror,  et  idem 

Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus ; 

(Yerum  open  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.)  360 

Ut  pietura  poesis :  erit  auae  si  propius  stes, 

Te  capiat  magis,  et  quaedam  si  longius  abstes : 

Haec  amat  obseurum,  volet  haee  sub  luee  videri, 

Judieis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen ; 

Haee  plaeuit  semel,  haec  decies  repetita  placebit.  365 

O  major  juvenum,  quamvb  et  voce  patema 

Fingeris  ad  rectum  et  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 

ToUe  memory  certis  medium  ettolerabile  rebus 

Recte  concedi.  Consultus  juris  et  actor 

Caussarum  mediocris  abest  virtute  diserti  370 

Messalae  nee  scit  quantum  Cascellius  Aulus, 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est ;  mediocribus  esse  poetis 

Non  homines,  non  di,  non  concessere  columnae. 

Ut  gratas  inter  mensas  symphonia  discors 

Et  crassum  unguentum  et  SatAo  cum  melle  papaver  375 

OSendunt,  poterat  duci  quia  coena  dne  istis ; 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  summo  decesfflt,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludere  qui«nescit,  campestribus  abstmet  armis, 

Indoetusque  pilae  discive  trochive  quiescit,  300 

Ne  spissae  risum  toUant  impune  coronae  : 

Qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audet  fingere.    Quidni  ? 
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Idber  et  ingenaus,  praesertiin  censos  equestrem 
Sammam  nummorum  vitioque  remotos  ab  omni. 
Til  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  Minerra ;  885 

Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  mens.  Si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scripseris  in  Maeci  descendat  judicis  aures 
Et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prematur  in  annum, 
Membranis  intus  po^tis :  deJere  licebit 
Qnod  non  edideris ;  nescit  tox  missa  reverti.  3^ 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orpheus, 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones ; 
IMctus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  arcis, 
Saza  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece  blanda  995 

Ducere  quo  vellet.    Fuit  haec  sapientia  quondam, 
Publica  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profiemis, 
Concubitu  probibere  vago,  dare  jura  maritis, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno  : 

8ic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  yatibus  atque  400 

Carminibus  vemt.    Post  hos  insignis  Homems, 
Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Marda  beBa 
Yersibus  exacuit ;  dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
£t  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  gratia  regum 
Pieriis  tentata  modis ;  ludusque  repertus  405 

Et  longorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  sellers  et  cantor  Apollo./ 
Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est ;  ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  rena 
Nee  rude  quid  posat  video  ingenium :  alterius  sic  410 

Altera  poscit  opem  res  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  c<mtingere  metam 
Multai  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino ;  qui  Pjthia  cantat 
Tibicen  didicit  prius  extimuitque  ma^trum.  416 

Nee  satis  est  dixisse :  ^^  Ego  mira  poemattftpango ; 
Occupet  extremum  scabies ;  mihi  turpe  relinqui  est 
Et  quod  non  didici  sane  nescire  fateri." 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendasy 
Asscntatores  iubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta  490 

Dives  agris,  dives  pocntis  in  fenore  nummis. 
Si  vero  est  onctum  qui  recte  bonere  possit 
20* 
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Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  et  eripere  atris 

Litibos  implicitam,  mirabor  d  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  yemmqae  beatos  amicmiL  ^^ 

Tu  sea  donaris  sea  quid  donare  Toles  coi, 

Nolito  ad  yersos  tibi  faetos  dnoere  plenum 

Laetitiae;  clamabit  enim  Palcfare!  bene!  reoiel 

Pallescet  super  his,  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem,  saliet,  tundet  pede  terrain.  4ao 

Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funere  dicunt 

Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo,  mo 

Denser  vero  plus  laudatore  movetor. 

Reges  dicuntur  multis  urgere  culullis 

Et  torquere  mere  quern  perspexisse  laborant,  435 

An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  earmina  condes 

Nunquam  te  fidlant  animi  sub  vulpe  latentes. 

Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  ^^  Corrige  sodes 

Hoc,"  aiebat,  ^^  et  hoc : ''  melius  te  posse  negares 

Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delere  jubebat  440 

Et  male  tomatos  incudi  reddere  versus. 

Si  defendere  delictum  quam  vertere  malles, 

Nullum  ultra  verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanem 

Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 

Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inerteSi  445 

Culpabit  duros,  incomptb  adlinet  atrum 

Traverse  calamo  signmn,  ambitiosa  recidet 

Omamenta,  parum  cl^ris  lucem  dare  coget, 

Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit, 

Fiet  Aristarchus ;  non  dicet :  ^^  Cur  ego  amicum  450 

Offendam  in  nug^?"     Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 

In  mala  derisum  semel  exceptumque  simstre. 

Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  re^us  urget 

Aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Yesanum  tetigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poetam  455 

Qui  sapiunt;  agitant  pueri  incautique  sequuntnr. 

Eic,  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 

Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 

In  puteum  foveamve,  licet,  ^'  Succurrite,"  longom 

Glamet,  ^^  lo  cives ! "  non  sit  qui  tollere  curet  4G0 

Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  funem, 

*^  Qui  scis  an  prudens  hue  se  projecerit  atque 
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Bemiri  nolit  ?"  dicam,  Siculique  poetae 

Narrabo  interitom.  Dens  immortaUs  haberi 

Dmn  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidas  Aetnam  465 

InsiluiL     Sit  jns  liceatque  perire  poetis : 

Invitum  qui  servat  idem  facit  occidenti. 

Nee  semel  hoc  fecit,  nee,  si  retractos  erit  jam 

flat  homo  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 

Nee  satis  apparet  cur  versus  factitet,  utrum  470 

Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidental 

MoTerit  incestcs :  certe  furit  ac  velut  ursus 

Objectos  caveae  yaiiut  si  firangere  clathros, 

Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus ; 

Qnem  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo,  475 

N<m  missura  cutem  nia  plena  crooris  hirudo. 
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ODES.— BOOK   L 


ODE  I. 

This  Ode  was  probublj  written  as  a  dedication  to  Bfascenas  of  the  three 
list  books,  when  thcj  were  collectiYely  pablished,  probably  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Horace's  age,  b.  c  24.  He  says  that  different  men  huvo 
different  tastes ;  the  Greclc  loves  the  Olympic  games,  tl^  lioman  to  get 
place  or  money ;  one  is  quiet,  another  restless,  and  so  o*  while  ho  only 
toves  the  lyre,  and  seeks  to  be  ranked  by  Mascenas  among  lyric  poets. 

Abgumbiit.  —  Mscenas,  my  protector,  my  pride,  various  are  the  aims  of 
men.  The  Greek  seeks  glory  trom  the  race ;  the  lords  of  the  world  are 
sapremely  happy,  one  in  ttie  honors  of  the  state,  tlie  other  in  his  welUBlkd 
bams.  The  farmer  will  not  plough  the  seas ;  the  merchant  is  restless  on 
land.  One  man  loves  his  ease  and  his  wine ;  another,  tlio  camp  and  the  din 
of  war ;  while  the  huntsman  braves  all  weathers  for  his  sport.  My  glory  1  i 
in  the  ivy  crown,  my  delight  to  retire  to  the  groves  with  the  nymphs  and 
the  satyrs,  where  my  muse  breathes  the  flute  or  strikes  the  lyre.  Placed 
by  thee  among  the  lyric  choir,  I  shall  lift  my  head  to  the  skies. 

1.  aiamt]  A  noun  substantive,  signifying  properly  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth 
decree,  thus :  *  pater,' '  avus,'  *  proavus,'^ '  abavus,'  *  atavns  * ;  compounded  of 
'ad '  aiid  'avus,'  and  corresponding  to  '  adnepos'  in  the  descending  scnic. 
Maecenas  belongred  to  the  mmily  of  Cilnii,  formerly  Lucumones  or  princes 
of  Etruria,  and  up  to  a  late  period  possessed  of  mflucnce  in  the  Etrurian 
town  of  Aretium,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  their  own  citizens  B.C.  300. 
See  Liv.  x.  3.     Compare  Propert.  iii.  9.  1 : 

"  Maecenas,  eques  Etrusco  de  sanguine  regura. 
Intra  fortunam  qui  cupis  esse  tuam." 
Martial  xii.  4.  2  :  *'  Maecenas  atavis  regibus  ortus  eques."    See  also  C.  iii. 
29.  1.  S.  i.  6.  l,sqq. 

2.  Oet  praesidium]  *  My  protector,  my  delight,  and  pride'  Vii^l  (G.  ii. 
40)  addresses  Mieeenas  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  : 

"  O.ducus,  O  famae  merito  pars  maxima  nostrae, 
Maecenas  " ; 
and  Propertius,  ii.  I.  73. 

3.  SwU  quos]  The  Greeks  say  loTiv  ovs.  The  indicative  is  used  with 
'  sunt,'  or  *  est  <^ui,'  when  particular  persons  are  alluilcd  to,  as  hero  the 
Greeks  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  So  Epp.  ii.  2.  182:  "Argcntum  — 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere,"  where,  by  the  latter,  is 
diirinrtly  iadicated  the  wise  man.    Here  Horace  alludes  to  the  Greeks  of 
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tbrmer  davs,  and  is  led  to  refer  to  them,  because  this  was  the  chief  sabject 
of  Pindar  8  poctry. 

—  cwrrictuo]  This  may  mean  either  the  chariot  (foimed  from  '  cniro/  aa 
•  Yohiculam'  trom  *  veho  M  or  the  course. 

4.  CoUegitse]  The  perfect  is  nscd  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
action,  like  the  Greek  aorisL  The  best  illustration  of  what  follows  is  in  the 
Iliad  (xxiii.  338,  sqq.).  'Meta'  was  the  conical  pillar  at  the  end  of  the 
course  round  which  the  chariots  turned  on  tlicir  way  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  yvotn;.  It  was  the  mark  of  a  skilful 
driver  to  turn  the  eoal  as  closely  as  possible  without  touching  it,  which  is 
implied  in  '  fervidis  Evitata  rotis. 

6.  Terrarum  dominoe]  That  is,  the  Romans.  Viigil  (AeiL  i.  282)  calls 
them  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos." 

8.  terffeminiM]  This  refers  to  the  three  curule  magistracies,  those  of  the 
ledile,  praetor,  and  consul.  Though  the  quaestorship  was  usually  the  fii-st 
step  in  the  line  of  promotion,  it  is  not  included,  because  it  was  not  a  cunile 
office.  '  Teiigeminus '  here  signifies  no  more  than  '  triplex.'  '  Geminus '  is 
used  in  this  combination  with  cardinal  numbers  frequently.  So  Viipl 
(Aen.  vi.  287)  calls  Briarcus  '  ccntum^eminus.'  *  Honoribus^is  the  ablative 
case,  as  (C.  i.  21. 9) :  "  Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus."  Tac.  Ann.  i.  3 : 
"  Claudium  Marcellum  pontificatn  et  curuli  aedilitato — M.  Agrippam  gemi- 
natis  consuUitibtu  extulit" 

CerUU  —  toiler^  The  poets,  following  the  Greek  idiom,  use  for  conven- 
ience and  conciseness  this  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  veri)s,  which  in 
prose  would  require  *  ut '  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  supine,  or  *  ad  *  with  a 
gerund  or  some  other  construction.  In  the  next  Ode  we  nave  "  egit  visere"  ; 
in  the  12th,  "  sumb  celebrare  " ;  in  the  26th,  "  tradam  portare,''^and  so  on. 
Verbs  of  all  kinds  signifying  desire  and  tiie  reverse  are  frequently  used  with 
the  infinitive,  as  in  this  Ode  :  "  dcmere  spemit,"  **  refugit  tendere  " ;  C  9. 
13,  "  (uge  quaerere,"  &c.  Propertius  uses  the  infinitive  after  *  ire,'  which 
the  prose  writers  never  do  :  "  Ibat  et  hirsntas  ille  videre  feras  "  (i.  1. 12> 

\0.  de  UbycU  verritur  areis.]  The  great  mass  of  the  com  consumed  at 
Home  was  imported  from  Sicily  and  Libya.  See  C  iii.  16.  26,  31.  S.  ii  3. 
87.  The  '  area '  was  a  raised  floor  on  which  the  com  was  threshed  ;  and, 
after  the  wind  had  winnowed  it,  the  floor  was  swept,  and  the  com  was  thus 
collected.  See  Virgil  (Greoig.  i.  178,  sqq.),  where  directions  are  given  for 
making  an '  area.' 

1 1 .  Jindere  Borculo]  There  is  something  of  contempt  in  these  words,  wliere 
we  should  have  expected  '  arare.'  The  soil  must  bo  poor  that  was  worked 
by  a  hoe,  and  the  owner  *  macro  pauper  agcUo.'  (Epp.  ii.  2. 12.)  *  Scin- 
dere '  is  the  proper  word  for  the  plough  ;  *  findere,'  for  the  hoe  or  lesser  in- 
stmments.  —  *  Attalicis  conditionibus '  signifies '  the  most  extravagant  terms/ 
There  were  three  kings  of  Pergamns  of  this  name,  which  was  proverbial  for 
riches.  The  third  left  his  great  wealth  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  134).  See  C  ii. 
18.  5.  Compare  for  *  conditionibus '  Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr,  i.  2.  8  :  "  Nulla  conditio 
pecuniae  te  ab  summa  integritate  deduxcrit." 

13.  dimoveaa,]  From  the  meaning  of  *  do,'  '  down  from,'  *  demovco '  is 
more  properly  used  when  the  place  from  which  the  removal  takes  place  is 
expressed,  and  *  dimoveo '  when  the  sentence  is  absolute,  as  here.  For  in- 
stance, *  demovet '  is  tlie  proper  reading  in  C.  iv.  5.  14  :  "  Curvo  nee  faciem 
littorc  demovet."  The  MSS.  have  in  many  instances  'dimovet'  where 
'  demovet  *  is  wanted.  The  same  remark  applies  to  *  diripio '  and  '  deripio ' 
—  *  C^-pria,'  *  Myrtoum,*  'Icariis  '  (C.  iii.  7. 21 ),  *  Africnm,'  are  all  particular 
names  for  general,  as  *  Bithyna  carina  '  ( C.  i.  35.  7 ).  By  adding  names  more 
life  is  given  to  the  description.  —  Horace's  epithets  for  Africus,  which  wa« 
the  we«t-«>uthwe8t  wind,  and  corresponded  to  the  Greek  Xi^,  are  '  piwoept/ 
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'  pestilens/  '  protenms/  He  ases  Ae  phrase  *  Africae  procellae '  (C  ui.  28. 
5>  to  signify  tbe  stonns  fbr  which  this  wind  was  proverbial.  —  *Luctari,* 
'certare,"  'decertare,'  'contendere,'  are  used  by  the  poets  with  the  dative 
case,  instead  of  the  abladve  with  '  cum/  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
paxtaBai  ran, 

16.  otntm  et  oppttU  Lantdat  rura  sui ;]  He  commends  the  peaceftil  fields 
about  his  native  town  ;  for  '  otium  et  rura '  may  be  taken  as  one  subiect 

18.  mdocilU  — poti,]  Examples  of  this  Greek  construction  for  '  ad  patien- 
dnm '  are  very  numerous.  To  go  no  further  than  this  book,  we  have  '  audax 
perpeti/ '  hlandiim  dicere/  '  nobilem  superare/  '  impotens  sperare/  '  caUidnm 
condeie,'  *  doctus  tendere/  *  praesens  tollere,'  *  ferre  dolosi.'  — '  Pauperies,' 
*  panpertas/  '  pauper/  are  not  usually  by  Horace  taken  to  signify  '  priva- 
tkm/  or  anythmg  oeyond  a  humble  estate,  as,  among  many  other  instances, 
**  meo  sum  PAuper  agello"  (Epp.  ii.  2. 12).  "Frobamque  pauperiem  sine 
dote  quaero^  (C.  iii.  29.  bS).  '  Paupcrtas,'  'inopia/  '  egestas/  is  the  climax 
g;iven  b^  Seneca  (de  Tranq.  Animi,  8). 

19.  Est  qui]  See  above,  v.  3.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  'est 
qui'  is  followed  by  the  indicative  where  the  person  is  not  expressed  or 
clearly  understood.  Horace  may  have  had  some  one  in  his  mind,  and  the 
deaehption  would  apply  to  many  of  his  friends,  or  to  himself. 

—  Jtfcusict]  The  wine  grown  on  Mons  Massicus  in  Campania  was  of 
delicate  flavor.    Sie  S.  ii.  4.  54. 

20.  9olido  demen  de  die]  That  is,  to  interrupt  the  hours  of  business.  So 
(C.  it-  7.  6)  "  morantem  saepe  diem  mero  fregi."  '  Solidus '  signifies  that 
which  has  no  vacant  part  or  space ;  and  hence  '  solidus  dies '  comes  to  sig- 
nify the  business  hours,  or  occupied  part  of  the  day. 

Tbe  *  solidus  dies '  ended  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  with  industrious 
persons  was  the  ninth  hi  summer  and  tenth  in  winter.  The  luxurious  dined 
earlier,  the  busy  sometimes  later.  The  commencement  of  the  day  varied 
with  the  habits  of  different  pco})le. 

21.  viridi]  This  is  not  an  idle  epithet,  which  Horace  never  uses.  The 
arimtus  is  an  evei^green,  which  is  expressed  by  '  viridi.' 

22.  caput]  This  is  used  for  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  spring  of  a  river. 
ViiK-  Georg.  iv.  319,  "  Tristis  ad  extremi  sacrum  caput  astidt  amnis." 
Caes.  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  says  of  the  Rhine,  "  multis  capitibns  in  Oceanum  influit" 
Here  it  is  the  spring.  Shrines  were  usually  built  at  the  fountain-head  of 
streams,  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  that  protected  them,  which  explains 
'sacrae.' 

23.  Utuo  tubat]  The  '  lituus '  was  curved  in  shape  and  sharp  in  tone, 
and  used  by  the  cavalry :  '  tuba,'  as  its  name  indicates,  was  straight  and  of 
deep  tone,  and  used  by  the  infantry.  **  Kon  tuba  direct!,  non  aeris  comua 
fiexi"  (Ov.  Met.  i.  98).  The  '  lituus '  is  said  to  have  been  in  shape  a  mean 
between  the  '  tuba '  and  the  '  comu ' ;  not  so  straight  as  the  one,  nor  so 
t%risted  as  the  oUier.    See  C.  ii.  1.  17. 

24.  htUaque  matribus  Dttestata.]  'Detestatus'  is  nowhere  else  used  pas- 
sively, except  by  the  law-writers,  who  use  it  for  one  convicted  by  evidence : 
'modnUUus^  (C.i.  32.  5),  'metatus'  (ii.  15.  15),  are  likewise  instances  of 
deponent  participles  used  passively. 

25.  mib  Jcve]  The  atmosphere,  and  so  the  sky.  Epod.  iii.  2  :  ''Nivesque 
dcducunt  Jovem."  The  Latin  writers  represented  the  atmosphere  by  Jupiter, 
the  Greeks  by  Hera. 

26.  tenerae]  This  word  occurs  frequently  in  Horace  in  the  sense  of 
'young.'    See  C.  5.  19  (tenerum  t^ycidam). 

28.  leretef]    This  word  may  be  rendered  'smooth  and  round/    It  had 
always  more  or  less  closely  one  of  these  meanings,  or  both.    It  contains  the 
same  root  as  '  tero/  '  tomus,'  rcipo),  and  its  cognate  words,  and  its  meaning 
21 
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it  got  from  the  nodon  of  robbing  and  polishing.  Horace  applies  it  to  a 
woman's  ankles,  a  smooth-faced  boy,  the  cords  of  a  net,  and  a  faultlcitf  man. 
It  is  applied  bv  Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  320)  to  a  girtUe,  and  by  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  579) 
to  the  thong  o!"  a  sling ;  where,  as  here,  it  represents  tlie  exact  twisting  of  a 
cord.  *  Plagae '  were  nets  of  thick  rope  with  which  the  woods  were  siu- 
roimded  to  catch  the  larger  beasts  as  they  were  driven  out  bv  dogs  and 
beaters.  (Epod.  ii.  32.  Epp.  i.  6.  58 ;  18.  46.)  Marsus  for  liarsic-us,  as 
Mcdus  for  Medicos,  is  the  only  form  Horace  uses.  The  country  of  ilio 
Marsi,  east  of  Rome,  Umbria,  and  Lucania  were  all  famous  for  hours,  bciii*^ 
abundant  in  acorns,  on  which  they  fed  and  grew  fat.  Laurentian  boars  were 
also  celebrated.     Bee  S.  U.  3.  234 ;  4.  41.  43. 

29.  Me  doctarum  hoderae  pntetma  firotttium]  The  ivy,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  made  a  fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  lyric  poet.  **  Doctarum  fron- 
tium  "  is  the  proper  description  of  poets,  who  by  the  Greeks  were  called 
iro<()oL 

30.  me  geUdum  nemtu]  This  is  an  imaginary  scene,  in  which  Horace  sup- 
poses himself  wandering  in  cool  groves,  surrounded  with  dancing  bands  of 
wood-nymphs  (Dryads  and  Hamadryads)  and  satyrs,  and  listening  to  the 
flute  of  Euterpe,  and  thelyre  of  Lesbos  stiiick  by  Polyhymnia.  *  Tibia  * 
was  a  sort  of  nageolet.  When  it  is  used  in  tlie  plural  (as  here,  C.  iv.  15.  30, 
Epod.  ix.  5),  it  luis  reference  to  two  of  these  instruments  played  by  one  per- 
son. Their  pitch  ^iras  different,  the  low-pitched  tibia  being  called  '  dextra,' 
because  it  was  held  in  the^^t  hand,  and  the  high-pitched  '  sinistra,'  b&- 
cause  it  was  held  in  the  lef^  Euterpe,  the  Muse,  was  said  to  have  invented 
the  '  tibia,'  and  she  especially  presided  over  music.  Polyhynmia,  or  Polym* 
nia,  another  Muse,  invented  the  lyre. 

34.  LcAoum — Uubiton.']  The  lyre  of  Sappho  and  Alcaens,  who  were 
natives  of  Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  flourished  at  the  samo 
time,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (C.  32.  5.) 

35.  Quocfsi]  Although  the  personal  pronoun  *tu'  is  emphatic  in  this 
sentence,  it  is  omitted,  as  is  often  the  case  in  poetrv,  where  no  op)X>sition  of 
persons  is  intended.  — '  Lyrids '  is  less  common  than  *  melicis,'  to  describe 
the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

Lyricu\  The  most  celebrated  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were  Pindar, 
Alcaeus,  oappho,  Stesichorus,  Ilycus,  BocchyUdes,  Simonides,  Alcmcon, 
and  Anacreon. 


ODE  II. 

This  Ode  seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  return  of  Augustas  to  Bome, 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  when  the  civil  wars  were  brought  to  a  eloso 
and  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  d.  c.  29.  Horace  here  ui^ges  Augustus 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  elements  of  the  state, 
which  so  many  years  of  civil  war  had  Uirown  into  confusion,  and  he  does 
so  in  tiie  following  manner.  He  refers  to  the  prodigies  at  Julius  Ciesar's 
death,  as  evidences  of  the  divine  wrath  for  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
then  mvokes  one  god  af^cr  another  to  come  and  restore  the  state,  and  finally 
fixes  upon  Mercury,  whom  he  entreats  to  take  upon  himself  Uie  form  of  a 
man,  and  not  to  leave  the  earth  till  he  has  accomplished  his  mission  and 
conquered  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The  man  whose  form  Mercury  is  to  take 
is  Augustus. 

If  this  Ode  is  read  with  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the  intn>- 
duction  to  that  Ode,  the  feeling  wiA  which  Horace  entered  into  the  mission 
of  Augustas  as  the  reformer  will  be  better  understood. 
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Abouiiest. — Portents  cnongh  hath  Jore  sent  apon  the  earth,  making  it 
afraid  lest  a  new  deluge  were  coining,  as  the  Tiiicr  rolled  back  from  its 
month,  threatening  destruction  to  the  ci^,  the  unauthorized  avenger  of  Ilia. 

Our  sons  shall  hear  that  citizens  have  whetted  for  each  other  tlie  steel  tliat 
should  have  smitten  the  enemy.  What  god  shall  we  invoke  to  help  us  t 
W!iat  pra^ere  shall  move  Vesta  to  pity?  To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  tlio 
task  or  wiping  out  oar  guilt  ?  Come  thou,  Apollo ;  or  tliou,  smiling  Venus, 
with  mirth  and  love  thy  companions  ;  or  thou,  Mars,  our  founder,  wlio  hast 
too  long  sported  with  war ;  or  do  thou,  son  of  Maia,  put  on  the  form  of  a 
man,  and  let  us  call  thee  the  avenger  of  Caesar ;  nor  let  our  sins  drive  thee 
too  soon  a>vay ;  here  take  thy  triumphs  ;  be  tiiou  our  fatlier  and  prince,  and 
suffer  not  the  Mcdc  to  go  unpunished,  whilst  thou  art  our  chief,  O  Cassar. 

1.  Jam  aatis — ]  These  are  the  prodigies  which  are  said  to  have  followed 
the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  They  are  related  also  by  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  466- 
4^),  which  description  Horace  may  have  had  in  his  mind.  See  also  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  782  sqq. 

dirae\  It  is  venr  common  in  Horace  (though  not  peculiar  to  him)  to  find 
an  epithet  attached  to  the  latter  of  two  substantives,  while  it  belongs  to  both, 
as  here,  and  '*  fidem  mutatosque  Dcos  "  (C.  i.  5.  6),  "  poplitibus  timidoque 
terpo  "  (C.  iii.  2. 16),  and  many  other  places.  Horace  uses  this  construction 
so  frequently  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  as«a  feature  i<].his  style ;  and  he 
often  uses  it  with  eflfoct.  ^  *• 

2,  3.  rubenU  Dextera]  With  his  right  band,  glowing  ^Hth  the  light  of  the 
thunderbolt  which  it  grasped. 

arceg]  The  sacred  buildings  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  They  were  called 
collectively  Capitolium  or  £rx  (from  their  position),  Arx  Capitolii,  and 
sometimes  "Arx  et  Capitolium."  (Livy,  v.  39,  &c.)  They  embraced  the 
three  temples  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Blaximus,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  Jupiter 
Feretrios,  and  of  Terminus.  Horace  uses  '  jaculari '  three  times,  and  al- 
ways with  an  accusative.  Other  vrriters  use  it  absolutely.  Sec  C.  ii.  16. 
17  ;  iii.  12.  9. 

6.  nova  moiutra]  The  prodigies  alluded  to  are  those  enumerated  in  the 
following  verses ;  namely,  the  occupation  of  the  mountains  by  sea  animals, 
cf  the  ¥raters  bv  the  deer,  and  the  trees  by  the  fishes. 

7.  pecus]  The  herds  of  Neptune,  or  the  larger  sea  animals,  fabulous  or 
otherwise,  which  were  said  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Proteus.  The  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  the  husband  of  Pyrrfaa,  and  its  causes,  are  described  at  lengUi  by 
Ovid  (Met  i.  125-347). 

10.  columbis,]  The  proper  name  for  a  wood-pigeon  is  *  palnrabns,'  or 
•-ha,'  or  '  -bes ' ;  but  *  commbus,'  * -ba,'  are  the  generic  terms  for  pigeons. 
— '  Damae '  is  both  masculine  and  feminine.  Georg.  iii.  539 :  "  timidi 
damae  cerviqne  fugaces." 

1 1 .  superjecto]  *  Terns '  may  be  understood.  Virgil  uses  the  word  ( Aen. 
xi.  625),  "  Scopnlisque  snpeijacit  undam." 

13.  JIamtm]    This  common  epithet  of  the  Tiber  arose  out  of  the  quantity 
of  sand  washed  down  in  its  stream.    Aen.  vii.  31 :  "  Vorticibus  rapidis  et 
multa  flavus  arena"    By  ' vidimus '  Horace  means  that  his  generation  had 
seen  the  prodigies  he  refers  to,  as  Virgil  8a3r8  of  the  eruptions  of  ^raa ; 
"  Quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 
Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fomaeibus  Aetnam." — Aen.  i.  471. 

13,  14.  rHortis  Littore  Etrusco  vkienter  undU]  "  its  waters  driven  violently 
back  from  the  shore  of  the  Etruscan  sea,*'  into  which  the  Tiber  emptied 
itself.  It  is  said  that  the  overflowings  of  the  Tiber  are  still  by  the  common 
people  accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  driving  back  the  stream. 
They  were  always  held  to  be  ominous,  and  many  such  are  mentioned  in 
Livy  and  other  writen. 
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15.  monttmenta  regis]  This  signifies  the  palace  of  Ntinia  adjotning  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  hence  called  'atrium  re&inm'  (Liv.  xxvi.  27),  as  forminj^ 
a  kind  of  ' atrium '  to  the  temple.  Ovid  (ITasti,  vi.  263)  thus  alludes  to  thia 
building :  — 

"  Hie  locus  exig:nu8,  qui  sustinct  atria  Yestae; 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  n^ia  raa^a  Numae." 

17.  Iliixe — ukoTfittf]  Tiber  is  represented  as  taking  upon  himself,  without 
the  sanction  of  Jove,  and  in  consequence  'of  Ilia's  complaints,  to  aveugo 
tlie  death  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  descendant  of  lulus,  her  ancestor.  Ilia,  or 
Kea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Komulus  and  Remus,  is  variously  reported  to 
have  been  married  to  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  because  into  one  of  those 
streams  she  was  thrown  by  order  of  Amulius.  Jove  may  be  supposed  to 
have  disapproved  the  presumption  of  the  river-pod,  because  he  had  rcserv^ 
the  task  of  expiation  for  other  hands  and  happier  means.  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  protcssed  by  Augustus  was  the  avenging  of  his  adoptive  fiither'a 
death,  and  his  enemies -made  this  a  handle  against  him. 

21.  civta  acuisteferrum]  *  Inter  se '  or  '  in  semedpsos '  may  be  understood. 
'  Audiet  acuisse '  does  not  mean  '  shall  hear  them  sharpen,'  but  shall  hear 
of  tlieir  having  sharpened.'  Horace  is  not  predicting  what  is  to  be,  but 
lamenting  what  has  been. 

22.  Otto — perirtfU,]  *  By  which  it  were  better  that  the  hostile  Farthians 
should  die.' 

Persians,  Modes,  and  Par^ians  are  names  freely  interchanged  by  Horace. 
The  Parthian  empire,  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  extended  nearly  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria ;  and  the  Parthians  were  in  the  hahit 
of  making  incursions  into  that  province,  which  fact  is  referred  to  in  the  last 
stanza  of  this  Ode.  Although  the  name  of  Augustus,  assisted  by  their  own 
disputes,  did  something  towards  keeping  them  in  check,  they  were  held  by 
the  Romans  to  be  their  most  formidaole  enemies.  Augustus  meditated,  but 
never  carried  out,  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and  the  Romans  never  till  the 
reign  of  Trajan  gained  any  successes  against  them.  Their  empire  was 
broken  up,  and  succeeded  by  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidffi,  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  ▲.!>.  226. — 'Perirent'  would  in  prose  be 
*  perituri  forent* 

24.  Rara  juventm.]  *  Our  childrsn  thinned  by  the  crimes  of  their  fathers.' 
It  took  years  of  peace  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  marriage-laws  to  restore 
the  population  of  Rome,  which  was  thinned  not  only  by  bloodshed,  but  by 
indifference  to.  marriage  and  laxity  of  morals. 

25.  Qttem  vocet  divum]  Vesta  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Rome.  See 
Virg.  Geoig.  i.  499,  sqq. 

"  Dii  patrii  Indigctes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  servas." 
She  is  represented  as  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  her  virgins,  be- 
cause CsBsar  as  Pontifex  Maximus  had  particular  chaige  of  her  temple  and 
rites.    On  vocH,  see  Z.  ' 

29.  sceius]  The  guilt  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  CsBsar's  death,  which,  as 
Horace  implies  in  what  follows,  was  to  be  expiated  by  Augustus  in  the 
character  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  peace.  —  'Partes*  means  'office,' 
'duty.' 

^neas  was  said  to  have  preserved  the  fire  of  Vesta  and  brought  her  to 
Rome.  'Carmina'  ('hymns')  is  opposed  to  'prece'as  a  set  formula  to 
other  praytirs.  *  Carmen '  has  that  meaning  in  respect  to  legal  or  any  other 
formal  documents  LIv.  i  26 :  "  Lex  horrendi  carminis."  Kpp.  ii.  l-  138 : 
"  Carmine  Di  supcri  placantur  carmine  Manes." 

31.  Nube  candentes  kumeros  amictvs]  So  Homer  describes  him,  tlfjuvos 
&fioav  v§<JHXrfv  (R.  XV.  308).    Ylrg.  {Am.  vol.  720):  "candentis  hu^ 
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TboekL"  '  HoinenM '  is  the  Greek  accnsatiye :  '  your  bright  shoolders  veiled 
n  a  ciond ' 

32.  Augwr]  Applied  to  Apollo  as  the  deliverer  of  oracles  and  god  of 
divination. 

33.  Sioe]  See  i.  3.  12,  n.  '  Erycina  ridens  *  corresponds  to  tfHkofXfui^rjg 
*A(f>po^lT7f.  Venus  is  called  Eircina,  from  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  where 
she  had  a  temple,  "ifupos  and  Ep»t  (two  forms  of  Love)  were  the  sons  of 
Venus.  '  Joctts '  is  an  invention  of  Horace's.  Apollo  is  appealed  to  as  the 
steadfast  friend  of  Troy,  and,  according  to  his  flatterers,  the  father  of  Au- 
g^tns ;  Venus,  as  the  mother  of  ^neas  and  of  the  Julian  fomily ;  and  Mars, 
as  the  father  of  Romulus.  Mercury  (the  son  of  Jove  and  Maia),  as  above 
stated  (v.  29),  is  selected  as  the  representative  of  Augustus,  because  he  is  the 
messenger  of  peace. 

36.  Respids]  'You  repfard.*  Ctc.  (de  Lcgg.  ii.  11)  proposes  the  title 
'Fortuna  respiciens/  whidi  he  expUins  by  'ad  opem  ferendam,'  for  a 
temple  of  Fortune. 

37.  iudoA    See  C  i.  28.  17  :  "Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacnla  MartL" 
88.  leoeSfl    *  Polished  *  or  *  burnished.' 

39.  Mauri  pedUis]  Translate  in  the  following  order :  '  et  Vultus  Mauri 
peditis  Acer  in  cruentum  hostem.'  The  force  of  *  peditis '  here  appears  to  bo 
tiiat  the  rider  has  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  or  has  dismounted  to 
attack  his  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or  in  consequence  of  a  wound.  See  S.  ii. 
1.13:  "  Aut  labentis  equo  describit  vulneia  Parthi."  The  troops  of  Mauri- 
tania were  chiefly  cavalry.  There  is  a  particular  meaning  in  the  reference 
to  them  rather  tiian  to  any  other  troops. 

41.  juvenem]  So  Augustus  is  call^,  though  he  was  forty  years  old  at  this 
time.    So  Virg.  (Georg.  i.  500) :  — 

**  Hunc  saltem  everso  juvenen  succurrere  saeclo  ■ 
Ne  prohibete." 
See  C.  ill.  14.  9  ;  Epp.  i.  8.  14 ;  and  S.  ii.  5.  62,  where  the  word  is  agaia 
applied  to  Augustus. 

*  Juvenis '  and  *  adolescens '  were  used  for  any  ago  between  '  pucritia '  and 

*  scnectus*  Cicero  speaks  of  himself  as  *  adolescens '  at  the  time  he  put 
down  Catiline's  conspiracy,  when  he  was  forty-four  years  old,  and  as  *  senex ' 
when  he  delivered  his  2d  rhilippic,  at  which  time  he  was  sixty-two. 

42.  Aie$]    Agreeing  with  *  Filius.' 

43.  Filnu]  Is  the  nominative  used  for  the  vocative.  —  *  Patiens  vocari,' 
a  Grecism.  "  Patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberi  "  (Epp.  L  5.  lb),  "  Cum 
pateris  sapiens  emendiUusque  vocari"  (Epp.  i.  16.  30). 

45.  JSenu  in  caelum  redeas]    Ovid,  Met  xv.  868,  sqq. :  — 
"  Tarda  sit  ilia  dies  et  nostro  serior  aevo 
Qua  caput  Aiigustum,  quem  temperat  orbe  lelictOi 
Accedat  caelo." 
See  also  Trist.  v.  2. 47.    The  adjective  for  the  adverb  is  common  in  respect 
of  time.    The  instances  in  Horace  are  very  numerous. 

49.  triumphot,]  Augustus  had  ju^t  Celebrated,  or  was  just  about  to  cele* 
braie,  three  triumphs  on  throe  successive  da^,  for  his  victories,  (1.)  over  the 
GuuIh,  Pannonians,  and  Dalmatians,  (2.)  at  Actium,  and  (3.)  at  Alexandria. 

*  Triuniphos '  is  governed  by  *  amcs,'  as  *  pocula  *  is  governed  by  *  spcmit ' 
(i.  1. 19J ;  in  both  which  cases  we  have  an  accusative  case  and  an  iniiuitivd 
mood  governed  by  the  same  verb. 

50.  fftter]  The  title  of  'pater  patriae '  was  not  assumed  by  Augustus  till 
x.v.c.  752.  It  was  the  highest  title  of  honor  that  could  bo  coufemed  on  a 
citi-Acn,  and  was  first  given  by  the  Senate  to  Cicero  (the  army  had  formerly 
bt^towod  it  on  Camillijs),  on  the  occasion  of  his  suppressing  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy.    Juv.  viii.  24^:  — 

^1  * 
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"  Boma  parentem,  — 
Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit/' 
where  '  libera '  seems  to  mean  that  the  Semite  were  no  longer  finee  agents 
when  Augustus  took  the  name.     See  C.  iii.  24.  27,  n. 

princeptf]  Tac.  Ann.  i.  1  :  **  Cuncta  discordiis  civilibos  fessa  principis  sub 
impcrium  accepit."  In  the  Senate  there  was  always  one  person  who  was 
called  *  princeps  senatus/  chosen  at  their  own  discretion  by  the  censors.  It 
was  nominally  as  such  that  Augustus  took  the  title  of '  princeps  '  rather  than 
'^rcx/  which  was  odious  to  the  Romans.  He  and  his  successors  are  more 
often  strled  *  princeps '  than  *  imperator '  by  the  historians.  The  latter  title, 
from  which  *  emperor '  is  derived,  they  had  in  virtue  of  the  *  imperiom,'  for 
an  explanation  of  which  term  see  Smith's  Diet.  Ant 

5\.  Medo$eguitareinuUot^\    That  is,  the  Parthians.    See  above,  v.  21,  n. 

52.  Tb  ducCf  Caetar.]  The  name  of  Cssar  is  introduced  abruptly  whoro 
that  of  Mercury  might  be  expected.    This  abruptness  increases  the  cdSect 


ODE   III. 

Tnis  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  ship  that  was  carrying  Yirgil  the  poet  on 
some  occasion  to  Greece.  His  consutution  was  weak,  and  he  probably  made 
several  voyages  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  went,  and  only  returned  to 
die  in  B.  c.  19,  but  tlus  ode  was  written  before  then.  It  is  taken  up  with  re- 
proaches against  him  who  first  invented  navigation,  and  a  lament  for  the 
presumption  of  mankind. 

Argument.  —  We  commit  to  thee  Vii^il,  O  thou  ship !  deliver  him  safe 
on  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  presen'e  him  whom  I  love  as  my  life ;  and  may 
the  skies  and  winds  prosper  thee.  Hard  and  rash  was  the  man  who  first 
tempted  the  sea  and  defied  the  winds.  In  what  shape  should  he  fear  tlie 
approach  of  death,  who  unmoved  could  look  on  the  monstere  of  the  deep, 
and  the  swelling  waves,  and  dangerous  rocks  ?  In  ^niin  did  God  separato 
lands,  if  man  is  to  leap  over  the  forbidden  waters.  So  doth  he  ever  rusli  into 
sin.  Prumetlicus  brought  fire  into  tlie  world,  and  with  that  theft  came  all 
manner  of  diseases  ;  Doidalus  soared  on  wings,  and  Hercules  burst  into  helL 
Deterred  by  nothing?,  we  would  climb  heaven  itself;  and  our  guilt  suffers 
not  Jove  to  Uiy  aside  his  bolts. 

I.  Sic]  'Sic'  in  this  place  amounts  to  no  more  than  'utinam'ln  a 
strong  form,  as  o>ff  does  in  Greek.  There  are  other  passages  where  *  sic ' 
follows  the  prayer  on  which  it  depends,  as  C.  i.  28.  25  : 

"  Ne  parce  malignus  arcnae  —  particulam  dare : 
Sic  (j^uodcunt^ue  minabitur  Eurus,"  — 
where  the  condition  and  its  consequence  are  clearly  marked,  and  an  opposite 
wish  is  implied  if  the  condition  bo  not  fulfilled.    But  such  is  not  the  case 
here  ;  first  Horace  says,  '  May  the  stars  and  winds  prosper  thee,'  and  tlien 
goes  on,  *  O  ship,  deliver  thy  trust  in  safety,* 

*  Potens,'  like  its  kindred  word  irorvio,  is  used  with  a  genitive  after  it. 
Venus  (a  Latin  divinity)  is  confounded  by  the  poets  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, who,  from  her  supposed  origin,  wi\s  imajfined  to  have  power  over  the 
sea;  hence  Horace  calls  her  'marina'  (C.  iii.  26.  5;  iv.  11.  15).  She  had 
tlie  titles  cvirXom,  Xifuvtas,  had  temples  built  for  her  in  harbors,  and  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  with  a  rudder,  shell,  and  dolphin.  Her  principal  temples 
were  at  Idalium  and  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  in  the  island  of  Cythera  off  the  Piol* 
oponnesus,  Eryx  (C  8.  33)  and  dnidus  in  Caria. 
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9.  Sicjraini  Bdenae]  Castor  and  Pollux  had  among  other  titles  that  of 
aptr/ovauraij  *  sailor-helpers.'  The  appellation  *  lucida  sidera '  is  supposed 
to  be  derircd  from  certain  meteoric  appearances  after  storms,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Simi- 
lar phenomena  are  still  called  by  the  Italian  sailors  the  fire  of  St.  Ehno,  a 
corruption  (it  is  believed)  from  Helena,  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Com- 
pare Eurip.  Helen.  1495,  sqq.,  and  C.  iv.  8.  31. 

3.  Doter,]  ^olus  is  steward  of  the  winds  in  Homer  (Odjss.  x.  21),  king 
in  Vir;gil,  and  father  here. 

4.  praker  lajtyga:]  The  lapygian  or  northwest  wind,  so  called  from 
lapjgiu  in  Apulia,  wlience  it  blows  down  the  Adriatic,  was  favorable  for  a 
voyage  from  Brundisinm,  where  Virgil  would  embark  for  Greece. 

6.  Jinibus  Auici8\  *  Deliver  him  wUe  on  the  shores  of  Attica ' ;  '  finibus  * 
being  the  ablative  case.    *  Reddere '  is  the  word  for  delivering  a  letter. 

8.  animae  dimidium  meae.]  See  C.  ii.  17.  5.  The  definition  of  a  friend 
iffuav  r^(  '^v)(ijt  is  attributed  to  P^agoras. 

9.  JUi  robur  et  aes  trtplex]  This  too  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek,  as 
Aesch.  Prom.  242 :  <Tiirip6(f>piiov  Tt  mk  irirpas  €lpyao-uivos.  We  are  to 
understand  a  man  whoso  heart  is  hard,  as  if  cased  in  oak  and  a  triple  coat 
of  bronze. 

13.  AquiloTttbiu]    The  dative,  depending  on  '  decertantem.' 

14.  tnste»  Hyaaas^]  These  were  three  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus,  whose 
name  (derived  frt>m  vhp,  to  rain)  explains  the  epithet  '  tristes,'  Mull,' 
'unhappy.' 

15.  arbiter]  This  may  be  rendered  'tyrant.'  ' Notus '  is  called  'dux  tur- 
bidus  Hadriac'  (C.  iii.  3.  5).  'Ponero  freta'  is  like  Virg.  (Aen.  i.  66), 
"  ptacide  stravemnt  aequora  venti " ;  and  Soph.  Aj.  674 :  dtiv&v  d^  arjfia 
mfruiiarav  c/coi/uo-f  artvovra  novrop.  *  Sive '  is  omitted  before  *  toUere,' 
as  die  Greeks  frequently  omitted  ctrc  in  the  first  clause.  This  is  common 
in  Horace. 

17.  gradwn]  This  is  not  'degree,'  but  'step.'  It  must  be  rendered  in 
some  such  way  as  th& :  '  in  what  shape  should  he  fear  the  approach  of 
deatfi.' 

18.  mccia  octdis]  irjpdis  dicXav<rroc9  Sfj-fiaaiP  (Aesch.  S.  c.  Theb.  696). 
The  ancients  were  less  exact  in  ascribing  the  proper  signs  to  emotion,  or 
thcv  wept  less  sparingly  than  men  do  now.  Cassar,  describing  the  effect 
of  fear  on  his  men,  says,  "  Hi  neque  >'ultum  finsere  neque  intcrdum  lacrimas 
tcnere  potucrunt "  (B.  G.  i.  39) ;  and  Ovid  (Met.  xi.  539),  describing  sailors 
in  a  storm,  says :  — 

"  Non  tenet  hie  lacrimas :  stupet  hie :  vocat  ille  beatos 
Punera  quos  maneant " : 
It  was  enough  to  make  them  weep,  to  think  that  their  bodies  could  not  meet 
with  burial.    '  Sicci  occuli '  are  fitting  accompaniments  of  a  heart  so  hanl 
as  this  venturous  discoverer  is  said  to  have  had. 

20.  Acroceraunia  f]  *  Ceraunii  monies '  was  the  ancient  name  for  the 
range  of  mountains  that  runs  doAvn  tlie  coast  of  Epirus,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which  was  the  promontory  called  *  Acroceraunia.'  The  naviga- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  of  this  promontory  appears  to  have  been  dangerous. 
Vessels  goin^  from  Italy  to  Greece  were  liable  to  be  driven  upon  it,  which 
accotmts  for  its  mention  here. 

22.  dissociabUi]  Used  actively,  as  "  penetrabile  telum "  (Aen.  x.  48), 
**  genitabilis  ayra  Favoni "  fLucret.  i.  11),  and  in  Horace  *  aiuabilem '  (C.  i. 
5.  10),  *  illacriinabilem '  (ii.  14.  6),  which  is  used  passively  C.  iv.  9.  26. 
Tacitus  uses  *  dissociabilis  '  passively  (Agr.  3),  "  res  olim  dissociabilcs  mis- 
cuerit  principatum  et  libertatem."  *  Prudens '  is  *  providens,'  foreseeiog  the 
evil  to  come. 
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fS.  Awhx  omnia  perpeli]    *  Presnmptiioas  (enough)  to  endure  all  tmSki^ 
ings.'    Compare  witn  uiU  Soph.  Antig.  332,  sqq. :  — 
iroXX^  rit  dc«m,  Kovbtv  ay- 
dpmmv  b€ivuTtpov  wiXtu 

ToOro  Koi  noXiov  nipap  , 

irorrov  xtiiufHtp  rory 

wtf>&¥  vn  oWfAoaw. 
' Perpeli  *  means  to  endure  to  the  end.    *  Vetitnm'  with  'nefiis '  is  not  alto- 
.gether  redundant.    It  expresses  crimes  which  are  obviously  foibidden,  as 
shown  hj  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the^way  of  their  commission. 

27.  /4>rti  genus]  *  Son  of  lapetus '  (Prometheus).  This  is  after  flie  nse 
of  yrvoff,  which  occurs  not  rarely  in  the  Tragedians.  Eurip.  (Cyclops  IW) 
has  dpifiv  Surv<^ov  yfvoff  for  Ulysses ;  and  Viig.  (Aen.iv.  12)  "genus  esse 
Dcorum."  Compare  S.  ii.  5.  63.  —  Prometheus  also  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  ships  (Aesch.  P.  V.  467). 

28.  fiaude  malia]  *  Mala '  means  mischievous  or  fiital  theft,  referriqg  to 
Its  consequences.  Technically  '  dolus  malus '  means  a  fraud  with  bed  intent^ 
and  '  dolus  bonus '  with  good  intent,  a  pious  fraud. 

30.  Subductwn]  *  stolen.'  *  Sub '  in  composition  has  sometimes  that 
force  of  vyro  which  signifies  'suppression/  and  so  'deception '  in  every  form. 
But  it  does  not  always  convey  a  bad  me.uiing. 

31.  incubuit]  This  word  does  not  always  take  a  dative  case  after  it. 
Lucrct.  vi.  1141 :  — 

"  Mortifer  aestns  — 
Incubuit  tanden  populum  Pandionis  omnem." 
In  what  follows  *  prius '  belones  to  '  semoti/  and  '  tarda  necessitas  leti '  are 
one  subject.  Translate,  'tardaque  necessitas  leti,  prius  semoti,  corripuit 
gradum,' '  the  power,  once  slow,  of  death  remote  before,  hastened  its  step.' 
So  tliat '  prius  ^  also  affects  '  tarda.'  The  story  of  the  diseases  and  ills  which 
issued  from  Pandora's  box,  and  which  were  a  punishment  for  the  theft  of 
Prometheus,  will  be  found  in  any  classical  dictionaiy. 

36.  Iferculetu  hb.]  So  Odyss.  xL  600,  piff  'HfMicK^ttrj  for  Hercules. 
"  Catonis  virtus  "  (C. iii.  21. 11),  "virtus  Scipiadae  ct  nncis  sapientiaLaeli " 
(S.  ii.  I-  72),  may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  The  descent  of  Hercules  to 
Hades,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  Cerberus,  was  the  twelfth  labor  im- 
posed on  him  by  Lnrystheus. 


ODE   IV. 

L.  Sbstius,  whose  name  is  used  in  this  Ode,  was  one  of  those  who  served 
with  Horace  under  Brutus,  and  thev  were  no  doubt  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  Ode  professes  to  be  written  at  the  be^nning  of  spring,  and  its  subject 
is  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  duty  of  eigoying  it. 

Aboument.  —  The  winter  is  thawing ;  the  spring  is  returning;  the  ships 
Are  being  launched ;  the  herds  quit  their  stalls  and  the  ploughman  his  fire- 
side ;  and  the  meadows  are  no  longer  white  with  frost.  Venus  and  the 
Graces  ore  leading  the  dance,  and  the  Cyclops'  forge  is  burning.  Let  us  bind 
the  head  with  myrtle  or  the  earth's  first  flowers,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  or  kid 
to  Pan.  Death  calls  on  rich  and  poor  alike.  Life  is  short,  O  Sestius  1  and 
our  hopes  we  must  contract.  The  grave  awaits  thee ;  and  when  theie,  no 
more  tnalt  thou  preside  at  the  feast,  or  sigh  for  the  fiiir  young  Lycidi»«k 
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«.  moMnae]  Th6  machines  here  mentioned  are  called  by  Omar  (B.  C. 
n.  10)  •  phalangae.'  They  were  rollere.  Vessels  were  drawn  up  on  shore 
from  the  Ides  c?  November  to  the  Ides  of  Biarch,  during  which  time  "  De- 
fendens  pisces  hiemat  mare  "  (S,  ii  2.  17).  As  to  *  Favonius '  see  C.  iii.  7. 2. 
T^e  usnal  word  for  '  to  Uonch '  (for  which  *■  trahont '  is  here  used)  is  '  dedu- 
cere,'  the  reverse  of  which,  *  to  haul  up  on  shore/  is  *  subducere.' 

3.  He^ue — oatt — nee)  The  two  first  of  these  form  one  brunch  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  last  the  other.  "  Kcque  (pecus  aut  arator)  gaudet  nee  prata 
albicant."    See  C.  ii.  3,  at  the  beginning. 

4.  cams-pndnis]    The  hoar-frost 

5.  imminenu  Lwia,]  'with  the  moon  overhead.'  'Cjrtherea  Venus'  is 
unosual,  but  is  analogous  to  ^cUPos  *AwoKk»p, 

6.  Jundaenue  IifymphU]  *  Nymphis  '  is  dative.  Translate  '  decentes ' 
*  comely.'    See  C  30.  5,  and  7,  n. 

7.  grtax$\  This  epithet  may  have  a  varietv  of  meanings.  Perhaps  Hor- 
ace meant  'laborious.'  The  eruptions  of  Jfetna,  where  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove  were  supposed  to  be  ibrged,  taking  place  chiefly  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn,  the  Cjrclops  are  fitly  represented  as  preparing  these  bolts 
in  spring. 

8.  wit]  This  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  ^Xryri,  '  lights  up/  and  is  an 
minsnal  sense  for  '  uro.'  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  473)  has  "  Antra<qne  Cyelopum, 
positis  cxnsta  camints/'  which  was  possibly  imitated  from  this. 

9.  mtidum]  \.  e.  with  oil.    C.  iL  7.  22,  n. ;  £pp.  i.  5.  14,  n. 

11.  Eaamo  dtcet  immoUtn\  The  Fannalia  took  place  on  the  Ides  of  De- 
eember.  But  a  lesser  festival  was  observed  on  the  Ides  of  Februair,  at  the 
advent  of  Faunus  (Pan,  the  two  being  identified  by  the  later  Romans). 
See  C.  iii.  18.  At  that  time  the  flocks  and  herds  went  out  to  graze,  and  the 
^od  was  invoked  for  their  protection.  *  Immolare '  admits  ortwo  construc- 
tions: with  an  ablative,  as  (Livy  xU.  14)  "  immolantibus  Jovi  singulis 
bnbos  " ;  and  with  an  accusative,  as  (Vii^g.  Aen.  x.  519)  "  inferias  quas 
immolet  umbris."  Horace  himself  has  the  latter  construction  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  3. 164) :  "  Immolet  aequis  hie  porcum  Laribus."  So  Vii^l  (EcL  iiL 
77),  "  facias  vitula." 

13.  mH»at\  Ovid,  Heroid.  zxL  46,  "  Persephone  nostras  pulsat  acerba 
fores.' 

14.  Beget]  This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  the  rich  by  Horace,  and 
by  Terence  too,  as  Phormio  (i.  2. 20)  :  "  O !  regem  me  esse  opportuit"  The 
Romans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  used  the  terms  '  rex,' '  regnum,' 
'  regnare,'  for  the  most  part,  in  an  invi£ous  sense.  — '  Beatus  '  means  one 
who  is  rich  and  lives  free  from  misfortunes.  Sestius  shared  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  but  returning  to  Bome  he  was  favored  by  Augustus,  and 
rose  to  be  consuL 

15.  inchoanl  '  To  enter  upon.'  This  word  means  properiy  to  begin  a 
thing  and  not  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

16.  premel\  From  this  word,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  'nox,'  we 
must  understand  appropriate  words  for  '  Manes '  and  '  domus.'  Orelli  sup- 
plies '  circumvolitaount '  and  '  teget.' 

fabutaeqw  Mams]    This  is  expli^yed  by  Juv.  S.  U.  149  :  — 
"  Esse  aliquid  {or  aUquos)  Manes  — 
Nee  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur." 
Fcrsicus  has  imitated  Horace,  S.  v.  152:  "cinis  et  Manes  et  iabulafles." 
'  Fabnlae,'  therefore,  signifies  '  unreal.'    See  Epp.  ii.  2. 209,  n.  — '  Exilis '  is 
'  bare,'  as  in  Epp.  L  6.  45 :  "  Exilis  domus  est  qua  non  et  multa  snpcrsunt." 
— '  Simul '  is  used  commonly  by  Horace  for  '  simul  ac,*  *  as  soon  as.'  — 
'  Mirabere,'  as  expressing  aflection,  savors  of  the  Greek  $avita(<iiv*    It  occurs 
•gain  fipod.  iiL  10. — As  to  '  talis/  <  dice/  see  S.  ii.  3. 171,  n.    It  was  usual 
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at  feasts  for  one  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  or  by  throw  of  dice,  president,  caHed 
by  the  Greeks  ayfiiro<riapxoSy  aiid  by  the  Romans  *  rex  bibendi  *  or  *  ma- 
^ister  bibendi,'  his  otiice  being  principally  to  regulate  the  quanti^  and  qual- 
ity of  wine  to  be  drunk.     Compare  C.  ii.  7.  25. 


ODE    V. 

This  is  a  mceful  fancy  poem.  It  expresses  a  brer's  jealousy,  under 
the  pretence  or  beine  glad  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  an  mconstant  mis- 
tress. He  supposes  her  to  be  at  this  time  engaging  the  affections  of  some 
inexperienced  vouth  unknown,  who  is  embarked  on  the  dangerous  sea  from 
whidi  he  has  liiniself  barely  escaped.  Milton  has  made  a  good  translation 
of  this  Ode. 

Aboum BKT.  —  What  slender  youth  art  thou  toying  with  now,  Pyrrha  ? 
He  thinks,  poor,  credulous  boy,  it  will  always  be  'thus  with  thee,  and  will 
timidly  wonder  when  the  tempest  ariseth.  I  pity  those  who  have  no  ex- 
perience of  thee  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  escaped  out  of  the  storm,  as  the  walla 
of  the  Sea-god  show,  wnereon  my  dripping  garments  and  the  pictuip  of  mj 
wreck  are  hung. 

1.  multa  —  in  rosa]  '  on  a  bed  of  roses.' 

5.  Sunplex  munditii$  t]  *  Munditia,'  in  the  singular  and  plural,  signifies 
elegance  of  dress  without  pretension.     Translate  '  plain  in  thy  neatness.' 

6.  MuMotque  deo$\  'Mutatos'  applies  equally  to  'fidcm'  and  'deos.' 
See  C.  ii.  I,  n. 

8.  Emirviikwr]  This  word  is  not  found  in  other  good  authors.  It 
is  a  stronger  form  of  *miror,*  which  is  a  common  effect  of  *e'  and  'do' 
in  composition,  as,  among  many  other  instances,  '  decertantcm '  in  the 
third  Ode.  *  Dcmiror '  is  a  word  used  by  Cicero  and  others,  and  adopt- 
ed here  by  some  editors. —  'Insolens'  is  either  used  absolutely  or  with  a 
genitive. 

9.  aurea;"]  'All  gold'  is  Milton's  translation,  and  none  other  that  I 
know  of  will  do.  It  unplies  perfection,  iust  as  *  aurea  mediocritas '  signifies 
that  perfect  state  which  transgresses  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  le£  So 
Homer  calls  Venus  xp^^^  freouently. 

10.  vaaiamA  'heart-free.'  ''Elige  de  yacuis  quam  non  sibi  vindicet 
alter,"  Ov.  Herod,  xx.  149.  See  also  C  i.  6.  19:  "  Cantamus  vacui  sivo 
quid  urimur."  —  *Amabilem'  Gesner  understands  actively.  It  may  be 
either,  or  both.     See  C.  i.  3.  22. 

13.  tabula]    This  practice  of  persons  escaped  from  shipwreck  hanging 
up  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  or  other  sea^goa  a  picture  representing  their 
wreck  and  the  clothes  tney  e8<»ped  in,  is  mentioned  twice  again  by  Horace, 
S.  ii.  1.  33 ;  A.  P.  20.    Also,  among  many  others,  by  Viigil,  Aen.  xii  768 : 
"  Servati  ex  undis  ubi  ngere  dona  solebant 
Laurenti  divo,  et  votas^uspendere  vestes." 
The  temples  of  Isis  in  particular  were  thus  adorned,  after  the  introduction 
of  her  worship  into  Rome,  which  was  not  till  quite  the  latter  years  of  the 
Republic    She  was  worshipped  in  Greece  as  DcXcryia,  and  the  Romans 
placed  themselves  under  her  protection  at  sea.    Juvenal  asks  (S.  xii.  28) : 
"  Pictores  quis  ncscit  ab  Iside  pasci  ?  "    There  is  a  little  confusion  in  the 
sentence ;  for  Horace  says,  *  the  ^\\  shows  with  its  votive  picture  that  he 
has  hung  up  his  clothes  to  the  sea-god.'    This  may  be  accounted  for  if  we 
suppose  that  he  m^ant  to  say, '  the  wall  with  its  picture  shows  that  he  has 
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aped  dit)wnin|p/  to  which  the  other  is  equiyalent,  bat  expresses  Jinre, 
namely,  the  hanging  up  of  the  clothes. 

\^.  polend — mans]  '  Potend '  governs  'maris,'  as  "potens  Cypri,"  C 
L3.1. 


ODE    VI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  M.  Yipsanios  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  general, 
and  at  a  later  time  the  son-in-law,  of  Angnstus.  It  was  probably  written 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  where  Agrippa  commanded  the  fleet  of  Angastus 
against  M.  Antonins.  He  may  have  asked  Horace  to  write  an  ode  in  his 
honor,  and  he  declines  in  a  modest  way,  professing  to  be  unequal  to  such 
high  exploits,  which  he  places  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  Homer's 
heroes. 

Akgument.  —  Varius  shall  sing  in  Homeric  strain  of  thy  victories  by 
sea  and  land.  My  humble  muse  does  not  sing  of  these,  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  or  the  fate  of  Pelops's  house,  nor  will 
she  disparage  thy  glories  and  Caesar's.  Who  can  fitly  sing  of  Mars,  mail- 
clad,  —  of  Meriones,  black  with  the.  dust  of  Troy,  —  of  Diomed,  a  match 
for  gods  1    I  sing  but  of  feasts,  and  of  the  battles  of  boys  and  girls. 

1.  Senbens\  See  next  Ode,  v.  1,  n.  L.  Varius  Rufus  was  a  distinguished 
epic  .and  tragic  poet  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace,  with  whom  he  was 
intiniate,  and  whom  he  introduced  to  Msecenas.  He  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries,  and  much  admired  by  them.  Augustus  also  had  an  affec- 
tion for  him  (see  Epp.  ii.  I.  247). 

2.  carminis  alite,]  *  Alite '  is  in  apposition  with  '  Vario.'  Translate,  'bird 
of  Homeric  song.'  In  prose  the  ablative  of  the  agent  without  a  preposition 
is  not  admissible.  But  Horace  has  the  same  cotkstruction,  C  iii.  5.  24.  S.  ii. 
1.  84.  Epp.  i  I.  94.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  Ovid.  Homer  is  called 
'  Maeonius "  from  the  fact  that  Smyrna,  a  town  of  Lydia,  more  anciently 
called  Mseonia,  was  one  of  those  that  claimed  to  be  his  birthplace. 

3.  C^iom  rem  cunque]  The  construction  is  by  attraction.  The  full  expres- 
sion would  be  '  scriberis  et  scribetur  omnb  res  quamcunque.'  Agrippa's 
great  successes  up  to  this  time  had  been  in  the  Perusian  war  against  L. 
Antonius,  b.  o.  41  (in.  which  he  had  the  principal  command  under  Augus- 
tus), in  Gaul  and  Gennany,  by  land ;  and  against  Sex.  Pompeins  and  at 
Actium,  by  sea. 

4.  U  duce]    See  next  Ode,  v.  27,  n. 

5.  neque  haec  —  nee  gnwem]  This  is  as  if  he  had  said  :  '  I  should  not  think 
of  singing  of  these  victories,  any  more  than  I  should  of  the  wrath  of  Achilles.' 
Compare  C.  iiL  5.  27  -30 : 

**  Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco. 
Nee  vera  virtus  cum  semel  excidit 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus." 
'  As  the  stained  wool  does  not  recover  its  lost  color,  so  true  virtue  once  lost 
will  not  be  restored  to  the  degenerate.'     *  Gravem  stomachum  '  is  a  transla- 
tion of  fujvtv  oiikofthmv  (H.  i.  1 ),  and  '  cedere  nescii '  is  explained  by  '  inexo- 
rabilis,'  A.  P.  121.     This  construction  with  'nescius'  is  not  imcommon. 
Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  527  :  "  Rumpuntur  nescia  vinci  pectora."    Ovid,  Ep.  ex 
PonL  ii.  9.  45  :  "  Marte  ferox  et  vinci  nescius  armis." 

7.  duplicia]  difrXovr,  'double-minded  or  double-tongued,'  as  he  is  de- 
loibed  oy  Hsci^  in  Enripides's  play  of  the  Trojan  Women  (v.  285)  ;  — 
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ts  ndifra  roKflBtv  MaS 
mmirak*  aZOis  cxctcr  diirrvx<f  yXwcnrf 
^tXa  TO.  irporep*  a</>iXa  ri6€fiefi€vos  iravmv. 
'  Ulixei '  ifl  a  ^nitive  or  the  second  declension, '  Ulixe^s '  being  an  old 
Latin  form  of  'Ulysses.' 

8.  Boevam  Pelopu  domttm]  Alluding  to  Varios's  tragedy  Thjostes.  Tan- 
talus»  the  founder  of  his  house,  senrra  up  his  own  son  Pelops  at  a  feast  of 
the  cods.  Pelops,  restored  to  life,  murdered  CCnomaus  his  &ther-in-law 
and  nis  own  son  Chnrsippus  (Thucyd.  i.  9).  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
rounlered  and  placed  before  their  fatner  as  a  meal  the  children  of  Thjestcfl 
his  brother,  who  had  previouslj  seduced  the  wife  of  Atreus.  Atreus  was 
killed  by  JEgisthus,  his  nephew  and  supposed  son,  who  also  seduced  tho 
wife  of  his  cousin,  Agamemnon  (the  son  of  Atreus),  who  was  murdered  by 
tho  said  wife  Clytemnestra,  and  she  by  her  son  Orestes,  who  was  pursued  to 
madness  bj  the  Enmnyes  of  his  mother :  all  of  which  events  furnished 
themes  for  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  were  by  them  varied  in  their  features 
as  suited  their  purpose,  or  according  to  the  different  legends  tbey  followed. 

1 1 .  Laudes]  It  is  said  that  Vanus  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Augustas,  and 
if  so,  it  is  possible  Horace  means  indirectly  to  refer  to  it  here. 

13.  tunica  tectum  adtunantimi]     This  expresses  Homer's  epithet  ;^aXjco- 

15.  Merionen]  The  charioteer  of  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete.  'Pulyere 
Troico  nigrum '  is  like  *  non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos '  (C.  ii.  U  22). 
With  the  help  of  Pallas,  Diomed  encountered  Mars  and  wounded  him 
(TL  y.  858). 

18.  Secti$ — acrium]  The  order  is,  'yiiginum  in  juyenes  acrium,  Sectis 
tamen  unguibus.' 

19.  nve  quid  urimwr]  The  construction  has  been  noticed  before  (3. 15), 
and  '  vacuus '  occurs  in  the  last  Ode  (v.  10).    See  Z.  ^  885. 

SO.  Non  praeter  $olit»m  leve».]    *  Trifling,  according  to  my  usual  pnictic«.' 


ODE    VII. 

Mini ATIU8  Pkncus,  who  followed  Julius  Ceesar  both  in  Gaul  and  in  his 
war  with  Pompeins,  after  Onsar's  death  attached  himself  to  the  republican 
party,  but  very  soon  afterwards  joined  Augustus  ,*  then  followed  Antonins 
to  the  East,  and  b.  o.  32,  the  year  before  Actium,  joined  Angastus  again. 
He  was  consul  in  b.  o.  42.    See  C.  iii.  14.  27, 

<<  Kon  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidns  javenta. 
Consuls  Planco." 
He  had  a  son  Mnnatins,  who  is  probably  the  person  referred  to  in  Epp.  i.  3. 
31.  To  which  of  them  this  Ode  was  addressed,  if  to  either,  is  uncertain. 
It  might  have  been  addressed  to  any  one  else,  for  its  only  sulMed  is  tho 
praise  of  a  quiet  lifb  and  convivial  pleasure,  which  is  supnorted  by  a  story 
about  Teucer,  taken  from  some  source  unknown  to  us.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage and  ideas  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Greek. 

ARonnBirr.  —  Let  others  sing  of  the  noble  cities  of  Greece,  and  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  celebration  of  Athens  and  all  its  glories.  For  my  part,  I 
care  not  for  Laccd£emon  and  Larissa,  as  for  Albunea's  cave,  tho  «banks  of 
Anio,  and  the  woods  and  orchards  of  Tibur.  The  sky  is  not  always  dark, 
Plancus :  drown  care  in  wine,  wlicther  in  the  camp  or  in  the  shades  of 
Tibur.  As  Teucer,  thouj^h  driven  from  his  father's  home,  bound  poplar 
on  his  head,  and  cheered  his  companions,  saying :  "  Let  us  follow  fortime. 
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mj  ftiends,  kinder  than  a  father :  despair  not,  while  Tencer  is  joor  chief; 
Apollo  has  promised  ns  another  Salamis  :  drown  caro  in  wine,  for  to-morrow 
we  will  seek  the  deep  once  more." 

1.  Laudabwnt]  This  fatnre  is  like  'scriheris'  in  the  last  Ode  (y.  1), 
*  oth«r8  shall  if  they  please/  '  Claram '  means  '  bright,'  with  reference  to  its 
cloudless  skies.  '  Bimaris '  is  an  unusual  word.  It  refers  to  the  position 
of  Corinth,  which,  standing  at  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  commanded  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  by  two  long  walls  reachifig  from  the  town 
to  the  sea,  and  had  its  eastern  port  Cenchres  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

5.  Smd  quitms]  *  There  are  those  who  make  it  the  single  business  of  their 
lives  to  tell  of  chaste  Minerva's  city  in  unbroken  song,  and  to  gather  a 
branch  from  every  olive  to  entwine  their  brow.'  A  *  perpetuum  carmen ' 
is  a  continuous  poem,  such  as  an  Epic ;  and  '  a  branch  from  every  olive,'  or, 
more  literally,  an  '  olive-branch  from  every  quarter,'  means  that  the  various 
themes  connected  with  the  glory  of  Athens  are  as  olive-trees,  from  each  of 
which  a  branch  is  plucked  to  bind  the  poet's  brow.  The  figure  is  appro- 
priate to  the  locality,  where  the  olive  flourished  and  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
(see  Herod,  v.  8.  Soph.  Ocd.  CJol.  694,  sqa.).  We  do  not  know  of  any  poem 
or  poems  to  which  Horace  may  have  alluded,  but  Athens  furnished  suojects 
for  the  inferior  poets  of  the  dav. 

8.  Phtrimia]  This  word  for  'plurimi'  standing  alone  occurs  nowhere 
else ;  with  a  substantive  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  '  Oleaster  plurimus,'  Gcorg. 
ii  182.  *  Plurimns  aeger,'  Juv.  iii.  232.  *  In  honorem,'  for  the  ablative, 
is  an  unusual  construction.  But  Propertius  (iv.  6. 13)  says,  "  Caesaris  in 
nomen  ducuntur  carmina,"  which  is  an  analogous  case.  See  Hom.  IL  iv. 
61,  whero  Here  says  :  — 

j  TYH  €fU}\  rp€ts  fUw  iroXv  ibtkraral  curi  irohjtSf 
Apyos  T€  ^jrdprri  re  ical  €vpv6yvta  MvKfiyij. 
She  had  a  celebrated  temple  between  Argos  and  MycensB  called  the  'Hpcuoy. 
Homer  (B.  iL  287)  calls  Argos  Invofiarov  ('  aptum  eqnis '),  the  plain  in 
idiich  the  city  was  placed  being  famous  for  brceaing  horses. 

'Bites  Mycenas'  is  later:  Mvicfivas  rag  voKvxpvawt  (Soph.  Elect.  9). 
'Opimae  Larissae'  is  Homeric;  Aapuraa  cpi/3<uXa{  (B.  ii.  841).  There 
were  several  towns  of  this  name,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  Homer  meant, 
but  probably  that  in  Th^salv.  Horace  perhaps  took  his  town,  with  its 
epithet,  without  thinking  much  where  it  was.  But  he  may  have  been  at  all 
^ese  pUces  while  he  was  in  Greece.  '  Patiens  '  is  the  Spartan's  historical 
diaracter,  but  also  that  of  Horace's  age.  Cicero  (Tusc.  v.  27)  sa^s,  "  Pueri 
Spartiatae  non  in^emiscunt  verberum  dolore  laniati.  Adolescentmm  greges 
Lacedaemone  vidimus  ipsi,  incredibili  contentione  certantes  pugnis,  calcibus, 
ni^;nibns,  morsu  denique,  ut  exanimarentur  prius  quam  se  victos  faterentur." 
'  Percussit '  is  generally  used  with  the  ablative  of^  the  instrument  or  cause. 
Standing  alone  in  this  waj^  and  in  the  aoristic  perfect,  it  savors  veiy  much  of 
thr^^f  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

12.  AUmneae  reaonantis]  Albunea,  one  of  the  Sibyls  worshipped  at  Tibur, 
gave  her  name  to  a  grove  and  fountain.    See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81,  sqq. 

13.  Tibumi  lucus]  Tibumus  (or  -tus),  Catillus,  and  Coras  were  the  mythi- 
cal founders  of  Tibur.  See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  671.  The  brothers  were  wor- 
shipped and  had  a  grove  there.  Tibumus  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Tibur,  as 
Tiberinus  was  of  me  river  Tiber,  Anienus  of  the  Anio,  &c.  They  are  in 
fact  adjectives.  Tibur  was  famous  for  its  orchards  As  to  *uda'  see 
C.  iii.  29.  6,  n.  Close  to  Tibur  there  is  a  fall  of  the  Anio,  which  expkins 
'praeceps.' 

lb.  AJbui — NbtuB]    This  is  the  \iVKdvoTos  of  the  Greeks.     We  have 
S2 
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also  '  cumlicli  Favonii  *  (C.  iii.  7. 1)  and  '  alhns  lap^  *  (C.  iii.  27. 19).  In 
the  latter  place  it  represents  a  treacheroofl  wind.  Horace  prefers  the  oi^er 
fomiH  in  '  eo/  as  *  detei^t,'  '  tergere '  (S.  il.  2.  24),  '  aenseotor '  (C  L 
28.  19). 

19.  fidgentia  tignis\  The  standards  in  front  of  the  '  practorinm/  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  s  quarters,  were  decorated  with  platos  of  bomisbed  gtdd  or 
silver. 

21.  TWer]  Teuoer  was  brother  of  Ajax,  and  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  that  island  on  the  southern  coast  of  Attica  where  TbeiniatDcles 
defeated  the  forces  of  Xerxes.  When  he  returned  from  Ttot,  his  fiuher 
refused  to  receive  him,  because  he  came  without  his  brother,  wnereupon  he 
went  with  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  and  built  a  city  there,  which  he  called 
after  his  native  place,  Salamis.  '  Cum  fugcrct  tamen '  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greek  Koi  <^vy«fw  ^fu»ff.  But  ^s  use  of '  tamen '  is  not  uncommon  in 
Cicero.  Teucer  selected  Hercules  as  his  protector,  and  so  wore  a  crown  of 
poplar,  which  was  sacred  to  that  hero.     See  Viig.  Aen.  viii.  276. 

25.  Fhrtma  melior  parente]     *  Fortune,  kinder  tlian  my  fadier.' 

27.  dtux  et  auspice]  Horace  puts  technical  distinctions  into  Teuoer's  hpa, 
of  which  he  could  know  nothing.  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman 
army  had  a  power  called  '  imperium '  given  him,  in  yirtne  of  which  his  acta 
in  the  war  in  which  he  was  encaged  were  done  on  behalf  of  the  state.  He 
alone  had  the  power  of  taking  the  auspices  under  whirii  the  war  was  carried 
on.  The  difference  between  *  dux  •  and  *  auspex  '  was  the  difference  between 
a  commander  who  had  the  '  imperium '  (and  Uierefore  the  '  auspicium ')  and 
one  who  had  not.  If  an  *imperator '  commanded  in  person,  the  war  was 
said  to  be  carried  on  under  his  '  ductus '  as  well  as  his  '  auspicia ' ;  otherwise 
only  under  his  '  auspicia,'  his  *  legatus  '  being  the  *  dux.'  Thus  Tacitus 
says  (Ann.  ii.  41),  "rccepta  si^a  cum  Yaro  amtssa  ductu  Germanici  au- 
spiciis  Tiberii."  Tiberius  as  *  imperator '  alone  had  the  .*  auspicium,'  which 
the  emperors  rarely  delegated  to  their  generals.  See  last  Ode,  y.  4.  C.  ir. 
14.  33.  Epp.  ii.  1.  254.  '  Certus'  is  equivalent  to  (nz^i^r  in  ci  Zcvp  m 
Z€vs,x^  ^i^s  ^oi^os  (ra<f>ri£  (Ocd.  Col.  623). 

29.  Amblfpiam]  Of  doubtful  name,  i.  e.  liable  to  be  confounded  with  tiM 
old  Salamis. 


ODE    VIII. 

This  Ode  contains  an  expostulation  with  a  damsel,  Lydia,  who  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  spoiling  by  her  charms  a  youth,  Sybaris,  once  distinguished  m 
all  manly  sports,  wnich  he  has  now  forsaken.  Sybaris  was  the  name  of  a 
Greek  town  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  idle  and 
luxurious.  The  name,  which  was  proverbiaL  though  the  town  had  long 
been  destroyed,  is  given  to  this  youtn  by  way  of  representing  the  character 
into  which  he  has  &llen. 

Argument. — Lydia,  why  art  thou  spoiling  Sybaris  thus,  so  that  he 
shuns  all  manly  exercises  ?  He  who  was  once  so  active,  why  does  he  no 
longer  ride  and  swim  and  wrestle,  and  throw  the  quoit  and  javelin  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ?  Why  does  he  hide  himself  widi  thee,  like  Adiilles,  in 
woman's  apparel  ? 

3,  4.  aprieum  campuni]    The  Campus  Martins,  where  the  youth  of  Borne 
used  to  practise  manly  and  warlike  exercises. 
5f  milUariB]  '  as  a  soldier  should.' 
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6.  GMca  n«c  htpaiii'\  The  best  horses  were  bred  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
X^tpata  (pinr.)  is  used  as  a.  substantive  by  Virgil  (Georig.  iii.  208).  It  was 
the  sharpest  kind  of  bit,  so  called  from  the  jagged  teeth  of  the  wol^  which 
it  resembled.  It  was  also  called  *  lupus/  The  participle  is  not  elsewhere 
used. 

8.  TUitnm  ttmgen  f  Ckr  olivum]  The  Romans  bathed  ofken  in  the  Tiber, 
before  which,  and  before  their  exercises  in  the  Campus  Martins,  they  were 
wont  to  mb  oil  on  their  limbs.     C.  iii.  12.  6.     S.  i.  6.  123 ;  ii.  1.  8. 

10.  armis\  The  discus  (S.  ii.  2.  13)  and  lance,  the  violent  use  of  which 
strsiiied  ana  discolored  the  arms. 

13.  Qnd  lata,]  *  Why  is  he  hiding  himself  in  your  honse  ? '  as  Achilles  was 
hid  in  a  woman's  dress,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
lest  be  thonld  be  carried  to  Trov ;  a  legend  which  Homer  knew  nothing  of. 
Thetis  foresaw  that  the  siege  of  Troy  would  be  fatal  to  Achilles.  In  Ovid 
(Met.  xiii.  165,  sqq.)  Ulysses  reUtes  the  story,  and  tells  how  he  discovered 
Achilles  and  dragged  him  to  the  war. 

1 6.  Lvdas — aUercaa  f]  The  Lycians  assisted  the  Trojans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sarpedon  and  Glaocns. 


ODE   IX. 

* 

This  is  a  drinking  sons  for  the  winter,  imitated  from  an  Ode  of  Alcseos. 
A  party  is  supposed  to  oe  assembled  in  the  city,  and  one  calls  upon  the 
master  of  the  feast  to  bring  ont  his  best  wine,  and  make  the  fire  bum  bright, 
that  they  may  banish  care  and  all  thought  for  the  future,  since  youth  is  the 
time  for  innocent  enjoyment 

AiieuifSKT.  —  You  see  how  Soracte  stands  ont  with  snow,  and  the  woods 
are  bending  with  their  burden,  and  the  sharp  frost  hath  frozen  the  streams. 
Heap  logs  on  the  fire,  and  draw  your  best  Sabine  wine,  feast-master,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  at  whose  bidding  the  fierce  winds  are  still  and  the 
woods  hare  rest.  Ask  not  what  is  to  come ;  enjoy  the  present  day ;  let  the 
dance  be  ours  while  we  are  young,  the  Campus  Meutius,  the  promenade,  the 
nightly  assignation,  and  the  coy  girl  that  loves  to  be  caught. 

1.  ttet"]  'stands  out.'  This  signifies  a  fixed  and  prominent  appearance. 
'  Stant  Inmina  flamma'  (Aen.  vi.  300)  may  be  rendered  in  the  same  way. 
Soracte  was  one  of  the  Faliscan  range  or  hills,  about  2200  feet  high  and 
twenty-four  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Tresto,  a  corruption 
from  *  San  Oreste.'  It  is  seen  very  clearly  from  the  northern  point  of  the 
city.  Apollo  had  a  temple  there :  "  Summe  deum  sancti  custos  Soractia 
Apollo,"  Aen.  xi.  785. 

4.  rmstherint]  *  have  ceased  flowing.'  See  Ov.  Tr.  v.  10.  1  :  "  Ut  sumns 
in  Ponto  ter  frigoie  constTtit  Ister."  •  Acuto,'  as  applied  to  cold,  corresponds 
to  the  ofcta  x*«»'  of  Pindar,  and  *  penetrabile  frigus '  of  Virgil.  But  Horace 
also  applies  it  to  heat  (Epp.  i.  10.  17) :  "  Cum  semel  acccpit  solem  furi- 
bundus  acutnm."  In  English,  we  say  *  a  sharp  frost,'  but  ao  not  use  the 
same  word  for  heat. 

7.  Deprome  qiuMcHmum  SaUna, — diota,]  The  first  of  these  words  means 
here  to  draw  the  wine  from  the  *  diota '  into  the  crater  or  bowl  in  which  it  was 
mixed  with  water.  The  diota  (so  called  from  its  having  two  handles  or  ears, 
^a)  was  the  same  as  the  'amphora'  (so  called  for  the  same  reason),  'testa,' 
or  '  cadus,'  which  were  names  for  the  vessels  of  earthen-wara  or  glass  in 
which  the  wine  was  kept,  as  we  keep  it  in  bottles,  after  it  was  drawn  from 
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tho  '  dolinni/  the  larger  yessel  in  which  it  was  put  to  ferment  when  new. 
The  name  of  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  vessel  containing  it  here,  as  in 
'Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  3);  ' Laestr^rgonia  amphora*  (iii.  16.  34).  Sabine 
wine  was  not  among  the  best,  nor  was  it  of  the  worst  sort.  It  was  a  swvet 
wine,  and  probably  after  four  years'  keeping  was  in  its  prime.  Hcmtea  ealla 
it  elsewhere  (C.  i.  20. 1)  **  vile  Sabinum/'  bat  diat  was  as  con^Mired  with 
Meeccnas's  more  expensive  sorts. 

14.  Fors]  'Chance.'  Cic.  (de  L^:g.  ii.  11)  distingnishes  'Fon'  firom 
'  Fortuna '  tfans :  "  Fortuna  valet  in  omnes  dies ;  Fors  m  qno  inccrti  casns 
significantnr  magis."  '  Fors '  and  '  Sors '  differ  as  cause  and  effect.  Seo 
8.  i.  1. 1.  '  Qnem.  dierom  cnnqne '  is  equivalent  to  '  qoemcunqiie  diem ' ; 
'  whatever 'day  chance  shall  bestow.' 

lucro  ApponfA  'set  it  down  to  good  luck.'  Cic  Div.  9. 17:  "de  locro 
prope  pam  auadrienninm  novimus/'  i.  e.  of  good  luck  and  contraij  to  ex- 
pectation. Liv.  (xi.  8)  has  the  same  expression :  "  De  lucro  vivere  me 
scito."  '  Lncrari '  is  said  of  things  gained  without  our  own  effort,  accoiding 
to  Forcellini's  explanation. 

17.  vtrentt]  Epod.  13.  4:  "dumqne  virent  genua."  The  Greeks  used 
yiw  xKmpw,  *  V irere '  is  also  applied  to  old  age,  and  we  speak  com- 
monly of  a  *  green  old  age.'    "  Cmda  ac  viridis  senectus,"  Tac  Agr  29. 

18.  areae]  Courts  and  open  places  about  the  temples  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  used  as  promeiuides  and  for  games.  '  Any  place  in  a  city 
not  built  upon/  is  the  jurists'  definition  of '  area.' 

24.  male  pertinaci.]  '  slylv  obstinate/  or  '  not  obstinate/  that  is,  wfaidi  does 
not  resist  the  snatching  oi  tne  ring ;  for  '  male '  may  be  taken  in  either  i 
See  below,  C.  17. 25,  n. 


ODE   X. 

In  the  following  Ode,  which  is  a  translation  or  close  adaptatioii  of  one 
written  by  Alcsens,  the  attributes  and  legends  belonging  to  Hermes,  the 
Greek  divinitv,  arc  applied  to  Mercnrins,  the  Latin,  'mio  was  properiy  ^e 
god  who  presided  over  commerce.  Ovid  gives  much  the  same  account  of 
Mercurius  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (663,  sqq.).  His  description  begins 
with  the  same  apostrophe  as  this, '  Clare  nepos  Atlantis.' 

Aroumbkt. — Mercury,  thou  who  in  their  infancy  didst  tame  the  Immair 
race  by  the  gifts  of  speech  and  the  paliestra,  of  thee  will  I  sing,  thou  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  tnou  master  of  the  lyre  and  prince  of  thieves.  Why, 
while  Apollo  was  threatening  thee  for  stealing  his  cows,  he  turned  and 
laughed  to  find  his  quiver  gone.  By  thee  Priam  passed  through  the  Grecian 
camp.  Thou  conductest  souls  to  their  last  home,  thou  favonte  of  the  gods 
above  and  gods  below  I 

1.  tupos  AdanttB,]  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  danghter  of 
Atlas. 

3.  Voce/ormoMti]  Hermes  was  looked  upon  as  the  herald  of  the  gods,  and 
so  as  gifted  above  all  others  with  eloquence  ;  hence  he  was  called  Xoycor. 
He  was  said  to  have  invented  the  first  written  language. 

derorae  Afore  palaestrae^]  *  The  practice  (exercise)  of  the  gincefhl  palsBstra,' 
so  called  as  giving  grace  to  the  limbs.  As  the  inventor  and  patron  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  Hermes  was  called  ayc^MOf. 

6  hfrae^partntemy]  Hermes  was  said,  when  a  child,  to  have  taken  tho 
shell  of  a  tortoise  and  put  strings  to  it,  and  so  to  have  InveDted  the  lym. 
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7.  CMBAnw  qmdqmd]  All  arts  of  conning  were  supposed  to  haye  origi« 
nated  widi  Hennes,  who  as  the  ^od  of  ^in  patronized  thieving. 

9.  Te  booa  Uim]  Translate  m  the  following  order :  '  Olim  Apollo,  dnm 
Te  poemm  terret  (terrebat)  minaci  Voce,  nisi  reddidisses  bores  per  dolum 
amotas,  Risit  Tidnos  (spoliatos)  pharetra.'  Hermes  is  also  said  to  have  stolen 
wtien  a  ddld  some  cows  of  Apollo's.  After  some  time,  that  god  discovered 
the  thief,  and  ifhea  threatening  to  punish  him  if  he  did  not  restore  them,  he 
tnmed  and  found  Us  bow  and  arrows  ^ne ;  and  Horace  says  he  smiled  at 
the  ezpertness  of  the  theft.  This  stor^  is  said  to  have  been  first  told  by  Al- 
casus.    Ovid,  in  the  place  above  mentioned,  relates  it. 

M.  2b»  diveB  PriantMs]  Horace  uses  the  forms  Ilios  (feminine)  and  Ilion 
(neater).  The  story  of  JPriam  going  through  the  Grecian  camp  to  beg  the 
body  of  his  son  Hector  of  Achilks,  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  24th  book  of  the 
iliad  (334,  sqq ). 

16.  UmaeUot  igna]    The  watch-fires  of  the  troops  of  Achilles. 

17.  2\t  pku  hetis]  As  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  Hermes  was  called 
^^yxoiTOfnrw,  and  as  the  bearer  of  a  golden  wand,  he  was  named  xpv<r6pp<mis> 
This  wand  the  Greeks  called  KrfpvKfiov,  the  Ladns  '  caduccus.* 

SO.  imis,]    That  is,  Fluto  and  Proserpine. 


ODE   XI. 

Ttne  swarms  of  impostors  from  the  East,  who  pretended  to  tell  fortunes 
and  cast  nativities  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  became  a  public 
nuisance,  and  they  were  expelled  and  laws  passed  against  them,  but  without 
the  effect  of  putting  them  down.  Tacitus  (Hist  i.  22)  describes  them  as 
"Genus  hommum  mfidum,  sperantibus  fiillax,  quod  in  dvitate  nostra  et 
Tetabitur  semper  et  retinebitur."  They  were  becoming  numerous  in  Cicero's 
time.  As  might  be  supposed,  they  were  most  succ^sful  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  women  (Jut.  vi.  569,  sqq.),  and  Horace  here  addresses  himself 
ID  one  of  that  sex,  whom  he  calls  Leuconofi,  a  name  which  appears  to  be 
equivalent  to  *  folly/ 

Arouvent.  —  Look  not  into  the  book  of  fate,  LeuconoC,  nor  consult  the 
astrologers.  How  much  better  to  be  satisfied,  whether  we  have  yet  many 
winters  to  see,  or  this  be  the  last !  Be  wise,  strain  the  wine,  think  of  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  cut  your  expectations  short  Even  while  we  speak, 
time  flies.    Live  to-day ;  trust  not  to-morrow. 

1.  §dn  nefas,]  'Nefas '  means  that  which  is  not  permitted  by  the  gods. 
It  does  not  always  signify  what  is  wrong,  but  sometimes  what  is  impossible 
for  the  above  reason. 

2.  Babyionios  numeros.]  *  The  calculations  of  Uic  Chaldeans.' 
6.  vina  ligius,]  '  strain  the  wine.*    See  S.  ii.  4.  51,  n. 

apocio  brm]    This  means  '  cut  down  distant  hopes,  and  confine  them 
within  a  narrow  compass.' 
8.  Qvpe  <&em]    *  Seize  the  (present)  day.' 


ODE   XII. 

Trb  object  of  this  Ode  is  to  celebrate  the  popular  divinities  and  heroes 

of  Home ;  but  the  design  is  so  woriLcd  out  as  to  draw  the  chief  attention  to 

22* 
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Angustos.  The  Mnse  is  asked  whom  she  will  praise,  — Jore  and  his  ridl- 
dirn,  or  some  one  of  the  worthies  of  Rome,  of  whom  many  are  mentioned, 
bejrinnin^  with  Uomnlus  and  ending  with  Augustas,  of  whom  it  is  declared 
that  lie  is  nnder  the  especial  care  of  Jove,  and  that  he  holds  horn  him  the 
sceptre  of  tlic  wx>rld.  These  persons  are  mentioned  without  reference  to 
chix>noIogicnl  order,  and  it  does  not  appear  why  some  were  chosen  mther 
tliau  others  of  noore  or  equal  note  who  are  omitted. 

Argument. — Whom  wilt  thou  sing  among  gods  or  men,  Clio? 
Whose  name  shall  the  echoes  of  Pindus  or  Helicon  repeat,  or  of  Hsmus, 
whose  woods  followed  the  sweet  music  of  Orpheus'?  Whom,  before  the 
Almighty  Father,  who  knows  no  equal  or  second^  After  him  comcth 
Pullas,  and  then  brave  Liber,  and  the  huntress  Diana,  and  Pheebus  the 
archer,  and  Hercules,  and  Leda's  sons,  the  horseman  and  the  fighter,  before 
whose  star  the  tempests  fly.  Then  shall  it  be  Romulus,  or  the  peaceful 
Kuma,  or  proud  Tarquin,  or  Cato,  who  nobly  died?  Rq^lus,  and  the 
8caari,  and  Paulus,  who  gave  up  his  ^reat  soul  to  the  Carmamnan,  grate- 
fully I  will  sing,  and  Fabricius  and  Cunus  and  Camillus,  all  tnuned  for  war 
in  poverty's  school.  The  feme  of  Marcellns  is  growing  up  insensibly,  like  a 
tree,  and  "the  star  of  Julius  is  brighter  than  all  stars.  To  thee,  great  Father, 
is  given  the  care  of  Coisar ;  share  with  him  thy  kingdom.  Putting  Paithians 
to  night,  and  subduing  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  shall  rule  the  \i-orld,  as 
thy  vicegerent,  with  a  righteous  swajr,  while  thou  dost  shake  Olympus,  and 
hurlcst  Siy  bolts  on  the  miunts  of  impiety. 

1.  Quern  virum]  This  opening  is  taken  finom  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar :  — 

riva  ^(ov,  riv  ijp^i  f^  ^  avdpa  icf\adfja-ofi€v ; 

2.  twnii  ceUbrare,]  8eo  C.  i.  I  8,  n.  Horace  invokes  the  Muses  without 
much  discrimination ;  but  Clio  is  not  improperly  invoked  here,  as  the  Muse 
of  history,  to  which  the  names  of  the  worthies  recounted  belong.  Calliope, 
the  Epic  Muse,  is  invoked  C.  iii.  4  2 ;  Melpomene,  the  tra^c,  is  asked  for  a 
dirge,  i.  24.  3,  and  is  invoked  by  Horace  as  his  patroness  m  iv.  3  ;  Euterpe 
and  Poivmnia,  the  proper  l^rric  Muses,  occur  i.  I.  33.  *  Imago '  is  used  ab- 
solutely for  Uie  echo  (for  which  the  Romans  had  no  corresponding  term)  by 
Cicero,  Tusc.  iii.  2 :  "  ea  (laus  bonorum)  virtuti  resonat  tanqnam  imago. 
Virgil  gives  the  full  expression,  Geoiig.  iv.  50 :  "  Vocisque  offensa  rcsultat 
imago.'*^  See  C.  I  20.  8.  Our  Terse-writers  are  fond  of  Horace's  epithet, 
*  sportive  echo.' 

5.  HeUamis  ori»]  Helico  was  a  range  of  mountams  in  Boeoda,  and  Pin- 
dus between  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Both  were  celebrated  as  the'  abodes  of 
the  Muses.  Haemus  was  a  range  on  the  north  of  Thrace,  and  Orpheus  was 
a  Thracian.    See  A.  P.  391,  405,  n. 

9.  Arte  ntatema]    Orpheus  was  the  son  of  the  Muse  Calliope. 

15,  16.  Qui  mare  ac  terras]    Virgil  addresses  Jove  in  the  same  way :  — 
"  O  qui  res  hominumque  dcnmque 
Aetemis  regis  imperils  et  fiihnine  teires." — Aen.  i.  230. 

variisque  rmtndvm  —  funis]  *  Mundum  '  here  signifies  *  the  sky/  as  in 
Gcorg.  i.  240,  and  '  horis  '  has  its  Greek  signification,  — '  seasons.' 

17.  IThde  nil  majus]  *  Unde '  occurs  several  times  in  Horace  as  referring 
to  persons.  See,  among  otlier  places,  Cicero  de  Scnect  4,  fin.,  "  fore  unde 
disccrem  ncminem." 

19.  Proximos]  This,  signifying  the  next  in  order  without  refisrencc  to 
distance,  docs  not  contradict  what  goes  before.  *  Secundum  *  means 
close  proximity.    Pallas  is  said  to  hold  the  next  place  to  Jupiter,  not 
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dbeolaftety,  bat  among  those  '  qui  geneiBntur  ipso/  and  only  tbese  are  men- 
tiooed. 

21.  Prodiis  catdttx]  Horace  confounds  die  Latin  diiinitj  Liber  with  the 
Greek  Dkmyims  or  Bacchus,  whose  Indian  wars  and  contests  with  the  giants 
(ii   19-  21)  are  here  alluded  to. 

26.  Hwc  equig,  — ]     S.  il  1 .  26. 

29  iJefluit  9axU  agitatus  humor ,]  The  waters  that  in  their  fiuy  covered 
the  rocks  flow  back  to  their  bed.    See  C.  i.  3.  2,  n. 

33.  Bomnhtm  poet  hos,  etc.]  The  order  is,  *  dubito  utrum  prius  post  hos 
mcniorcm  Romtilum,  an  quietnm  Pom{)ili  regnnm/  etc. 

34.  superbos  Tarquini  fcaces]  Tarquinius  rriscus  is  probably  referred  to, 
and  '  superbos '  must  in  that  case  be  taken  in  a  good  sense. 

35.  daiunis]  M.  Cato,  sumamed  Uticensis  from  the  fortress  of  Utica  in 
Ali-ica,  where  he  died.  He  put  himself  to  death,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Julius  Csesar,  b.  c.  46. 

37.  iSoaurcw]  The  plural  is  used  for  the  singular  (see  S.  i.  7.  8,  n.),  and 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus  is  meant,  who  was  consul  B.C.  115.  The  story  of 
M.  Atilius  Regulns,  who  as  consul  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  was  taken  by  the  Canbaginians,  is  told  in  C.  iii.  5. 
L.  ^milius  Panllus  commanded  with  Varro,  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal, 
ami  Paullus  lost  his  Ufc  by  refusing  to  fly  when  he  might  have  done  so. 
C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  was  consul,  and  commanded  in  the  war  with  Pj-rrhus, 
B.  c  278,  three  }'ears  after  which  M.  Curius  Dentatus  was  consul  and  com- 
mander in  the  same  war.  Both  of  these  consuls  were  celebrated  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  habits,  and  for  rejecting  the  bribes  of  the  Samnitcs,  in 
respect  to  which  a  notable  saying  of  Curius  is  relate  j  by  Cicero  (De  Sencct. 
c.  16).  The  older  Romans  wore  their  hair  and  beards  long.  These  heroes 
are  represented  as  negligent  of  their  appearance.  L.  Furius  Camillus  is 
he  who  was  said  to  have  forced  the  Gauls  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol, 
B.  c.  390. 

43,  44  Saan  ^xtuperlas]  *  Saevus '  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  bad  sense, 
nor  is  it  so  used  m  C.  iii.  16  16.  '  Apto  cum  lare  '  means  *  with  a  suitable 
house/  —  a  house  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  small  ancestral  farm. 

45.  oceuUo — aec9\  *  By  an  imperceptible  growth,'  as  Ovid,  Met.  x.  519  : 
*•  Labitur  occulte  fallitqne  volatitas  aetas "  Marcellus  was  he  who  took 
Syracuse  in  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  212,  and  his  name  stands  for  all  his 
descendants,  and  particularly  the  young  Marcellus,  who  married  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  b.  c  25,  and*  died  in  less  than  two  years  after.  This 
allusion  makes  it  probable  he  was  alive  when  the  Ode  was  written.  The 
star  of  Julius  Cwsar,  and  the  lesser  lights  of  that  family,  are  meant  by 
what  follows.  By  '  Julium  sidus '  is  meant  Cesar  himself,  at  whose  death  a 
comet  is  reported  to  have  appeared,  which  was  supposed  to  be  his  spirit 
translated  to  the  skies.    (Sec  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  sub  fin.) 

53.  //&,  sen  Pctrthm]    See  C.  2.  2l,n.    The  Romans  had  hopes  that 
Augustus  would  conquer  the  Parthians,  and  redeem  the  disgrace  iliey  hi* ' 
suffered  fi-om  them,  and  this  is  written  in  anticipation  of  that  event.    '  'Jus\ 
triumpho '  is  a  complete  tritmiph.    (See  Cic.  de  Am.  c  20 ;  ad  Fam.  xv.  6, 
with  Lung's  notes.) 

56.  Saras  tt  Imhs,]    See  notes  on  C  iii.  29.  27 ;  iv.  15.  23. 
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ODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  expresses  a  lover's  jealousy,  being  addressed  to  his  nistreai^ 
Lydia,  who  is  supposed  to  be  coqaetdng  with  a  youth  named  Telephus. 

Abguxbkt.  —  Lydia,  while  thou  art  praising  'f  elephns's  neck,  Tolephus's 
arms,  oh !  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  My  mind  tosses  about ;  my  color 
comes  and  goes ;  and  the  tear  stealing  down  my  cheek  tells  of  the  slow  firo 
that  bums  within.  It  galls  me  when  his  roufh  hands  hurt  thy  shoulders,  or 
his  teeth  leave  their  mark  on  thy  lips :  think  not  he  will  be  constant  who 
could  hurt  that  nectared  mouth.  How  happy  they  whom  love  binds  fast,  lo 
the  day  of  their  death ! 

5.  cena  TUepAi]  'Cerea'  means  'white  as  wax.'  The  Romans  wore 
their  necks  ana  arms  bare,  the  tunic  being  cut  so  as  to  expose  the  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  havine  no  sleeves. 

4.  difficilibile]  'Jealousy/  Toe  Romans  expressed  anger  br  'spkak- 
dida '  or '  vitrea  bills,'  and  melancholy  by '  atra  biUs '  (ftMkayxo^ut). 

6.  wusnetf]  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  such  positions  is  not 
uncommon.    So  C.  ii.  13. 16 :  "  Caeca  timet  aliunde  fau  " 

12.  memorem]  *  lasting ' ;  which  will  lon^  tell  the  tale  of  his  violence. 

13.  NoHf  —  Sperm]  This  more  emphaoc  negative  is  used  not  uncom- 
monly in  prohibitive  sentences,  instead  of  '  ne,'  as  **  non  —  sileas,"  S.  il.  & 
91  ;  "  non  ulceret,"  Ep.  i.  18.  72 ;  "  non  sit  qui  toUere  curet,"  A.  P.  460. 

16.  QfdniapoarU  md  neatariM  imbuiL]  Some  of  the  Greek  poets  had  notiooa 
about  the  relative  sw^emess  of  nectar  and  honey  which  Horace  has  here 
imitated,  and  "  Qointa  parte  sui  nectaiis  "  probably  means  honey. 

18.  uTupto]    This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere. 

SO.  Sitprema  cUuu]  This  construction  for  '  dtius  quam  suprema'  oolj 
occwB  once  again  innorace,  in  '*  plus  vice  simplici "  (C.  iv.  14. 13). 


ODE  XIV. 

DuBiNO  the  troubles  in  Mitylene,  his  native  city,  AIcsbus  wrote  an  Ode, 
of  which  this  seems  to  be  a  close  imitation.  It  was  written  most  probably 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  is,  between  b.  g.  41  and  30  (when  Horace  returned 
to  Rome).  The  state  is  likened  to  a  ship  drifting  out  to  sea  with  its  rigging 
crippled,  and  in  danger  of  destruction. 

Aboumbht.  ^  Thou  art  drifting  again  to  sea,  thou  ship ;  oh  1  hasle,  and 
make  for  the  harbor ;  oars  lost,  mast  split,  yards  crippled,  and  rigging  gone, 
how  canst  thou  weather  the  storm  ?  Thy  sails  are  torn,  tfav  gods  are  sone, 
and,  noble  hull  though  thou  be,  there  is  no  strength  in  diy  b^ioty.  Ifthmi 
be  not  fated  to  destruction,  avoid  the  rocks,  thou  who  wert  bat  late  my  grief, 
and  art  now  my  anxious  care. 

6.  sinejkmbtt$\  *  deprived  of  her  rigging.'  Some  understand  it  to  mean 
'  without  girding  ropes,'  referring  to  St  Luke's  description  of  their  under- 
girding  tte  ship  in  which  St  Paul  was  being  conveyed  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  16). 

10.  A^  di,]  **  Accipit  et  pictos  puppis  adunca  deos  "  (Ov.  Heroid.  xvi. 
112>  There  was  usually  a  niche  in  the  stem  of  a  ship  where  the  image  of 
the  tutelary  god  was  kepC 
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II,  12.  Pimtica  pmus,]  The  best  ship  timber  came  from  Bontns.  'Pi- 
nas '  b  in  apposition  with  the  subject  or  *  Jacfes/  and  '  nobilis '  agrees  with 

16.  lun  —  Debes  bkHbrium,]  i.  c.  '  if  thou  be  not  fated  to  destmction.' 

17.  Nuper  soVidtwH]  Taking  the  Ode  as  an  address  to  the  state,  we  can 
only  understand  Horace  tQ  mean,  that  while  be  was  attached  to  Brutus,  or 
before  he  had  received  p^on,  he  had  no  other  feelines  than  fear  for  his 
own  safety  and  disgust  with  the  state  of  the  country ;  but  now,  under  Au* 
gnstns,  he  watches  its  fate  with  the  affection  and  anxiety  of  a  friend.  The 
order  is, '  (Tu)  quae  nuper  eras  mihi  sollicitum  taedium  (et  quae)  Nunc  (es) 
desiderinm  cnraque  non  levis,  Vites  aequora  Interfusa  (inter)  nitentes  Cy- 
dadas.' 

19.  nitmtei]  This  is  like  'fulgentes'  (C.  iii.  28.14),  BhiniDg,  as  clifit 
will  do  in  the  sun.    The  Cydades  abound  in  white  marble. 


ODE   XV. 

This  is  probably  an  early  composition  of  Horace,  made  up  of  materials 
frcnn  the  Greek,  and  written  merely  to  exercise  his  pen. 

ARorMEirT.  — Paris  is  carrying  off  Helen,  when  Nereus  causes  a  calm, 
and  thus  prophesies  their  fate :  **  With  dark  omen  art  thou  carrying  home 
her  whom  Greece  hath  sworn  to  recover.  Alas  for  the  sweating  horse  and 
ri^r,  and  the  deaths  thou  art  bringing  upon  Troy !  Pallas  prepareth  her 
arms  and  her  fury.  Under  Venns's  shelter,  comb  thy  locks  and  strike  thy 
lyre,  and  hide  thyself  in  thy  chamber ;  but  it  shall  not  avail  thee.  Seest  thou 
not  Laertes's  son,  Nestor  of  Pylos,  Teucer  of  Sahunis,  and  Sthenelus  the 
fiehtcr  and  bold  charioteer?  Merion  too,  and  the  son  of  Tydeus,  from 
n^om  thou  Shalt  floe  panting,  as  the  stag  flecth  from  the  wolf,  —  thou,  who 
didst  boast  better  things  to  ttiy  fiur  one  1  Achilles's  wrath  may  put  off  the 
evil  day,  but  the  fire  of  the  Greek  shall  consume  the  homes  of  IVoy. 

2.  HeieMen]  Horace  uses  the  Greek  inflections  in  his  odes,  and  the  Latin 
in  his  iambic  verses,  satires,  and  epistles  (Bentley).  This  might  be  expect- 
ed, especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  imitation  of  Greek  writers  is 
obvious. 

5.  Nereus]  He  is  made  to  speak,  because  the  sesrgods  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  '  Mala  avi '  is  like  "  alite  lugubri,"  C.  iii.  3.  61 ; 
«  msOa  aUte,''  Epod.  x.  1. 

7.  Conjurata  —  ruinpere]  This  is  a  legitimate  prose  construction.  "  Con- 
jaravere  patriam  inccndere"  (Sal.  Cat.  52.  24.  See  Liv.  22.  38).  '  Rum- 
peie '  governs  '  regnum '  as  well  as  '  nuptias,'  though  for  its  sense  it  ought 
only  to  belong  to  *  nuptias.' 

11.  aegida]  The  'aegis'  was  properly  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthca, 
the  norse  of  Zeus,  which  ne  used  as  a  shield  or  as  a  breastplate  (see  C.  iii. 
4.  57),  where  it  is  worn,  as  here,  by  Pallas.  The  word  is  not  confined  in 
use  to  the  original  meaning,  but  is  taken  for  a  metal  shield  or  breastplate 
worn  bv  Zeus,  Pallas,  or  Apollo.    It  had  a  Goi^n's  head  upon  it 

13.  Veneris  praesidio]  See  Horn.  H.  iii.  44,  and  on  v.  16  see  H.  iii.  3S0 ; 
tI.  321.  Horace's  description  of  Paris  is  drawn,  not  from  Homer,  who 
makes  him  brave,  but  from  later  writers  who  altered  the  Homeric  characters. 
See  Ueyne,  Exc.  i.  Aen.  ii.     See  also  Aen.  iv.  215,  sqq. 

14.  Pedes  caescniem]     Sec  C.  iv.  9.  13. 

15.  divides ;]    '  Pi\idere  carmina '  is  perhi^  to  sing  and  play  alternately. 
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17.  Oiosit]  Cnossus  or  Ciy>6as  or  Gnosus  was  the  principal  city  of  Creta 
See  Civ.  9.  17,  n. 

19.  Ajacem;]  The  son  of  OiIeus«  Homer  calls  him  'OTkfjas  raxv^  Atas 
(11.  ii.  527). 

24.  Teucer  rfj  In  this  verse  and  in  v.  36  Horace  has  introduced  a  trochee 
in  the  first  foot,  contraiy  to  his  own  custom,  but  in  accordance  with  tho 
practice  of  the  Greeks.  '  Sciens  pugnae '  is  Homer's  noKtfwv  <w  cc&vs-* 
and  *  TycUdes  melior  patro  '  is  taken  from  Sthcnclus's  vaunt,  IL  iv.  405  : 
^fjLfls  TOi  ifariptdv  ficV  dfuivov€S  (vxc^uff  cZiMU. 

31.  SuhUvii — anhdttu]  *  Panting  heavily/  as  the  fleeing  stag,  with  its 
head  raised  in  the  air- 

32.  tuaeA     C  i.  25.  7. 

33.  diem\  For  '  diem  snnrcmam.'  In  this  form  the  expression  is  like  the 
Hebrew,  which  we  meet  witn  frequently  in  the  Scriptures :  "  Remember  iho 
children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7),  and  **  they 
that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  da^*,  as  they  that  went  before 
were  affrighted  "  (Job  xviii.  20).  The  word  which  exprcbses  the  WTath  oC 
Achilles  is  applied  to  his  fleet. 


ODE   XVI. 

Horace  appears  to  have  written  some  severe  verses  against  some  woman 
or  other,  and  this  seems  to  be  written  in  mock  penitence  for  that  offence. 
He  represents  tho  evils  of  anger,  and  begs  her  to  destroy  his  verses  and 
forgive  him. 

Arouscent.  —  Lovely  daughter  of  a  lovely  mother,  destroy  those  abusive 
verses  how  thou  wilt.  Cybcle,  Apollo,  Liber,  agitate  not  their  votaries' 
hearts  as  anger  docs,  which  is  stopped  neither  by  sword,  nor  by  waves,  nor 
bv  fire,  nor  by  the  falling  of  the  skies  themselves.  When  Prometheus  was 
bidden  to  take  a  part  from  every  animal  to  give  to  man,  he  implanted  in  our 
heaits  the  lion's  fury.  Wrath  laid  Thyestes  low,  and  hath  brought  proud 
cities  to  the  dust  Be  appeased.  In  the  sweet  seaFon  of  youth  I  was 
tempted  by  hot  blood  to  write  those  rash  vers^.  I  would  now  lay  aside  all 
unkmdness,  if  thou  wilt  but  let  me  recall  my  libel,  and  give  me  back  thy^ 
heart. 

3.  cnmiiMwts]  'abusive.' 

5.  Ihndymene^]  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  so  called  from  Monnt 
Dindymus,  in  Galatia,  where  she  had  a  temple.  Her  priests  were  en  lied 
Gaili  (from  this  locality)  and  Corybantes.  Her  rites  were  celebrated  by 
these  priests  in  a  very  mad  fashion,  as  were  those  of  Bacchus. 

9  Noricm\  The  best  steel  for  sword-blades  came  from  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

13.  Fertwr  ProiMtheMi\  This  story  is  not  found  elsewhere.  *Principi 
limo/  *  the  prime  clay,'  corresponds  to  np&rov  ^pxov  mjkov  in  Soph  Frag. 
(432  Dind  ),  icai  npSxrov  ap)^ov  irrfkop  djyyd^iit^  x^P^^^'  ^*  means  the  clay 
Ik  fore  the  soul  was  put  into  it. 

18.  uUimae  Stetere  causar]  Liv.  vii.  c  1  :  "Ea  nltima  fuit  causa  cur 
helium  Tiburti  popalo  indiceretur "  Tho  final  or  proximate  cause :  that 
which  immediately  leads  to  a  thing.  See  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  553 :  "  Stant 
causae  belli." 

24.  ct^eres]  A.  P.  251 :  "iambus  pes  citus."  The  quality  of  the  mcastire 
is  mentioned  as  some  palliation,  perhaps,  of  the  severity  of  the  A'erses. 
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ODE    XVII. 

This  professes  to  be  an  invitation  to  a  woman  named  Tyndaris  to  visit 
Horace  at  his  farm.  He  promises  her  peace  and  plenty,  and  security  from 
the  jealousy  of  her  husband  or  lover,  Cyrus. 

Amovuvsn.  —  Tyndaris,  often  doth  Pan  leave  Lyca^us  to  visit  Lucretilis, 
protecting  my  flocks  from  sun  and  wind ;  my  goats  go  unharmed,  and  fear 
not  snake  or  wolf,  when  his  sweet  pipe  sounds  in  the  vale  of  Usiica.  The 
gods  love  mo  for  my  piety  and  my  muse.  Here  Plenty  awaits  thee ;  hero 
siialt  thou  retire  from  the  heat,  and  sing  of  tlio  loves  of  Penelope  and  Circe 
for  Ulysses.  Here  shalt  thou  quaff  mild  Lesbian  wine  in  the  shade,  nor 
shall  strife  be  mingled  with  the  cup,  nor  shalt  thou  fear  lest  the  jealous  Cyi*us 
lay  his  violent  hand  upon  thee. 

1.  LwretUem]  '  Mons  Lucretilis  *  is  identified  with  the  lofty  mountain  (or 
range)  t-alled  Monte  Gennaro,  that  overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Licenza, — 
Uonice's  Digcntia  (Epp.  i.  18.  104J,  —  in  which  his  estate  lay.  Ustiea  was 
probably  the  name  of  a  spot  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  *  cubantis  '  in  that 
case  means '  sloping.' 

2.  Miitat^LpcaeofbuTttu]  Faunus  is  put  for  Pan  (C.  i.  iv.  11,  n  ),  who 
had  his  principal  temple  on  Mount  Lycicus  in  Arcadia.  —  The  construction 
with  *  muto,'  *  permuto,*  by  which  the  remoter  object  becomes  the  nearer,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Horace,  but  it  will  be  found  to  occur  several  times  in  his 
works.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  8 :  "  Chaoniam  pingui  glandcm  mutavit  arista." 
'AXXo^ovir,  ofKL^iv  also  admit  of  this  double  construction,  sometimes 
the  thing  given  in  exchaage  being  in  the  accusative,  sometimes  the  thing 
taken. 

3.  ccaMs]    The  dative. 

7-  OUntiM  taores  mariti,}  '  Ae  she-goats.'  See  Georg.  iii.  125,  "  Qucra 
kgcie  dacem  et  pecori  dixcre  maritum." 

9.  Nee  MariiaUi  Haediiiae  lupo$,]  *  Hoediliae '  was  perhaps  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Sabine  hills. 

10.  Jistida]  This  instrument  corresponded  nearly  to  the  Greek  syrinx,  and 
to  what  we  adl  the  Pandean  pipe. 

14.  Hicttbicof^a]  The  order  of  the  words  is  'hie  copia  opulenta  ruris 
bonorum  manabit  ad  plenum  tibi  benigno  comu.'  *  Here  Plenty,  rich  in  the 
glories  of  the  country,  shall  pour  herself  out  for  thee  abundantly  from  her 
generous  horn.'  '  Ad  plenum '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  Gcoig.  ii.  244. 
The  '  coma  copiae,'  so  common  in  ancient  works  of  art  as  a  horn  filled  with 
fruit  and  flowers,  was  a  symbol  belonging  properly  to  the  goddess  Fortiina, 
to  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  present<3  by  Hercules,  who  won  it  from  tlie 
river-god,  Achclous.  It  was  the  horn  of  Ainalthea,  the  goat-nurse  of  Zeus, 
who  gave  it  such  virtue  that  it  was  always  filled  with  anything  the  owner 
wished.    (See  C.  S.  60.) 

18.  fide  Tela]  The  1^  of  Anacreon,  who  was  bom  at  Teos  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia.  *  Laborantes  m  uno '  means  in  love  with  the  same  person,  that  is, 
Ulysses.  Circe  was  the  daughter  of  a  sea-nymph,  Pei-se,  and  was  hci-self 
reckoned  among  the  sea-goddesses.  Hence,  peAaps,  the  epithet  'vitrcn,' 
V,'  which  applies  properly  to  the  sea,  is  given  to  Circe,  just  as  *  caenila ' 


Is  applied  to  Thetis  in  Epod.  xiii.  16,  and  *  virides '  to  tlie  sea-gods  in  Ov. 
Tr.  i.  2.  59  :   "  Pro  superi  viridcsque  Dei  quibus  aeqnora  curae." 

21.  Lesbii]     This  is  one  of  three  Aegean  wines  mentioned  by  Horace,  the 
others  beinc  from  Cos  and  Chios.    Lesbian  was  a  mild  wine. 

22.  /Semiaeftu  —  Thfoneut]    Bacchus  is  here  called  by  both  the  names  of 
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his  mother,  Semele,  who  vnm  also  named  Throne,  from  Bv€tP,  *  to  be  fieiv 
lied/  from  which  the  Bacchanals  were  called  Thyades. 

25.  maie  dispari]  *  By  no  means  his  match.'  *  Male '  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  negative,  as  8.  ii.  3.  137,  **  male  tutae  mentis,"  and  sometimes  to 
strengthen  a  word,  as  here  and  S.  i.  3.  31,  **  male  iaxos  caloeus." 

28.  immerUam  vesiem.]  '  your  innocent  robe.' 


ODE   XVIII. 

This  is  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of  an  ode  of  Alcsens  in  die  i 
metre,  one  verse  of  which  is  almost  literally  translated  in  the  first  verse  of 
this  Ode,  fufdhf  SKko  ibvTtvajfs  npcT€po»  o€vip€ov  dfiireXc».  It  professes 
to  he  addressed  to  a  fnend  who  is  makinc  a  plantation  near  his  noose  at 
Tibur  The  friend's  name  is  Varus,  and  mat  was  the  cognomen  of  Qoino- 
tilias,  whose  death  is  lamented  in  C-  24  of  this  book.  But  whether  this 
is  the  person  intended  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  it  does  not  signify, 
since  the  scene  is  most  probably  imaginanr  Varus  is  advised  to  plant  the 
vine  before  all  other  trees,  since  wine,  if  used  in  moderation,  drives  cars 
away,  though  if  abused  its  attendants  are  strife,  self-love,  vaiugloiy,  and 
broken  faith. 

Arovmbkt.  —  The  vine  is  the  first  tree  thou  shouldst  plant,  Varus,  by 
the  walls  of  Tibur.  Hardships  are  only  for  the  sober ;  wine  drives  away, 
all  carea.  Who  speaks  of  battles  and  poverty,  rather  than  of  Bacchus  ana 
Venus,  when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  wine  ^  «But  that  no  man  excoed, 
let  him  think  of  the  bloody  frays  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitlue,  and  of 
the  Thracians,  over  their  cups,  when  the  i4)pctite  confounds  right  and  wrong. 
I  '11  not  rouse  thee  unbidden,  beautiful  Bassarcus,  nor  drag  thy  mysteries 
from  their  secret  places.  Silence  the  horn  and  drum,  whose  followera  are 
vainglory  and  broken  fiuth. 

5.  TiburU  et  momia  Oatili.]  See  C  i  7  13,  n.  Horace  shortens  the  penulti- 
mate syllable  of  Catillus's  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  the  same 
liberty  is  taken  with  the  name  of  Porsenna,  Epod.  xvi  4 

4.  alitor]  By  an^  other  means  than  wine,  whidi  is  not  exptessed,  hot 
sufficiently  implied  m  '  siccis.' 

6.  U  jx)tiu8,]  A  verb  must  be  understood  more  suitable  than  '  crepat,' 
which  IS  equivalent  to  '  croaks,'  or  something  of  that  sort  '  Landat '  or 
'  canit '  may  be  supplied. 

8  super  mero]  '  over  their  wine,*  that  is,  while  they'  were  drinking. 
'  Super'  with  Uie  ablative  generally  means  *  about,'  •  on  behalf  of,'  or  *  con- 
cerning,' a  thing ;  but  it  is  also  usied  to  express  time,  as  in  Aen.  ix.  61  we 
have  *  nocte  super  media.'  The  story  is,  that  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pei- 
rithous,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  the  Centaurs,  being  guests,  attempted  in  their 
drunkenness  to  carry  off  the  bride,  Ilippodamia,  and  the  other  women 
present,  which  led  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  beaten. 

9.  SUhonm  non  levis  Euius,]  The  Sitbonians  were  a  people  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine.  Bacchus  was  angry  ^ith  the  Thracians,  and 
visited  habimal  drunkenness  upon  them,  because  their  king,  Lycuigus,  foi^ 
bade  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     See  C.  i.  27.  1,  sq. 

10.  Cum  fits  atque  nejbs]  *  Cum  '  refers  to  *  super  mero.'  *  When  tifie 
greedy  of  wine  distinguish  between  ri>^ht  and  wrong  by  the  slender  line  of 
dieir  lusts/  that  is,  t&  slender  distinction  that  lust  so  inflamed  can  draw. 
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'  Aridns '  is  used  absohitielj  fbt  *  avidns  pognae/  C.  liL  4.  58,  m  here  it 
means  '  avidi  vini.' 

12.  9«abain,]    This  is  explained  by  Aen.  iv.  301 :  — 
**  Qaalis  commotis  excita  sacris 
Thyas  ubi  andito  sdmalant  tricterica  Baccho 
Oigia  nocturnasqae  vocat  clamore  Cithaeron/' 
'  I  will  not  rouse  thee  against  thy  will,  nor  drag  to  light  thy  mysteries, 
hidden  in  leaves/     There  were  sacred  things  contained  in  small  chests, 
*  dstae,'  which  were  carried  in  Ae  processions  at  the  Dionysia,  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  vine  and  ivy.    Bassareos  was  a  title  of  Bacchus,  of  which  the 
origin  is  uncertain-    It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  pcuraapis,  the  fox-skin 
worn  by  the  Bacchanals. 

16.  Aroanique  FideB  prodigaA  '  The  faith  which  betrays  secrets.'    See 
C.  m.  21.  16.    £pod.  zL  14.    S.  i.  4.  89.    Epp.  i.  5. 16. 


ODJE   XIX. 

Thb  hero  of  this  Ode,  whoever  he  may  be,  says  that,  though  he  had 
meant  to  put  away  love  from  his  heart,  Glycera's  charms  have  taken  such 
hold  upon  him,  that  he  can  no  longer  sing  of  grave  subjects,  which  are 
nodiing  to  him,  but  must  build  an  altar,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the 
goddess  of  love. 

ABOorBHT.  —  The  mother  of  love,  Semele's  son,  and  wantonness  recall 
my  heart  to  love,  which  I  thought  I  had  put  away  for  ever.  I  burn  for 
Glycera,  fidrer  than  marble,  and  the  mischievous  face  so  dangerous  to  look 
upon.  With  all  her  strength  hath  Venus  come  upon  me,  and  bids  me  sing 
no  more  of  idle  themes,  —  the  Scythian  and  the  Parthian.  Build  me  an 
altar,  slaves ;  bring  boughs  and  incense  and  wine,  for  I  would  soften  the 
goddess  with  a  victim. 

I.  Ihler  ioeva  Qipidinum]  This  verse  occurs  again  C.  iv.  1.  5.  The 
mnldplication  of  the  forms  of  l^ptn  was  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Qomans. 

a  Licadia]    This  is  the  same  impersonation  as  the  Greek  "YPpit. 

8.  lubricus]  Forcellini  derives  this  from  the  verb  •  labor.'  *  Vultus  lu- 
bricns  adspid '  is  a  face  dangerous  to  look  upon,  as  slippery  ground  is 
dangerous  to  tread  upon. 

10.  ScjfthasY  Under  this  name  Horace,  with  the  historians  of  this  period, 
understood  all  nations  on  and  beyond  the  Tanais,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  as  the  Geloni,  Getse,  Daci,  with  one  or  more  of  whom 
the  Romans  were  at  this  time  perpetually  at  war.  See  Viif^.  Georg.  iii.  31  : 
**  Fidentemque  foga  Parthum  versisque  sagittis  " ;  and  C.  ii.  13. 17 :  "  Miles 
sapttas  et  celerem  fugam  Parthi " 

II.  vertiM  —  equis]  The  Parthians  are  described  as  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
tending  to  fiy  in  battle,  and,  as  the  enemy  pursued,  shooting  their  arrows  or 
throwing  their  darts  at  them  from  horBcbacR. 

12.  quae  nihil  attinent.]    The;^  were  nothing  to  a  man  in  love. 
18.  vtvum  —  caespitemt]    This  rude  sort  of  ahar  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  in  preference  to  any  other  (Exod.  xx.  24). 


The  word  'verbena'  was  used  for  any  boughs  employed  for  crowning 
the  altar  or  for  sacred  purposes.   '  Verb/  and  '  herb '  in  *  herba,'  are  t^Q 
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16.  oentef]  That  is,  Yenm  will  come.  When  sacrifice  was  offered  t» 
Venus,  the  blood  of  the  yictim  was  not  allowed  to  stain  the  altar  (Tac. 
HistiL3). 


ODB  XX. 

This  Ode  informs  Msoenas  of  the  wine  he  wHI  get  when  he  comes  to  snp 
with  Horace,  who  had  it  appears  invHed  him 

Aboumbnt.  —  Yon  shall  have  some  poor  Sahine,  Maecenas,  bottled  nt 
that  time  when  the  echoes  of  the  Vatican  resounded  yonr  praises  Ton 
drink  C«cuban  and  Calenian,  but  the  Tines  of  Falemum  and  Formiie  are 
not  for  me. 

1.  VilepolabiB  modicis  Sabtsnan  ODudhuais]  It  has  been  said  before  (C.  9. 
7,  n.)  that  Sabine  wine  was  none  of  the  worst;  but  it  was  cheap  and  poor 
compared  with  the  best,  to  which  M^cenas  was  used,  and  this  probably  had 
not  had  the  benefit  of  keeping.  Horace  commends  it,  therefore,  by  referring 
to  the  circamstances  under  which  it  was  bottled  (as  we  should  say)  — The 
most  ordinary  kind  of  earthen-ware  jug  was  called  '  canthams/  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Horace  had  tried  to  improve  his  wine  by 
puttins:  it  into  a  '  testa '  or '  amphora,'  which  bad  contained  some  of  the  nA 
wine  <H  the  jEgean. 

3.  Uvif]  The  cork  of  the  '  testa '  was  covered  with  pitch  or  grpsam 
after  the  wine  was  put  into  it,  and  this  Horace  says  he  did  widi  his  own 
hand.  He  would  at  the  same  time  seal  it  with  his  own  seal,  and  attach  to  it 
a  label  with  the  date,  and  he  could  so  vouch  for  its  beine  the  wine  ho  speaks 
of.  And  when  he  says  he  did  it  with  his  own  hand,  he  means  also  to 
show  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  celebrate  Mfecenas's  recovery.  '  Condero ' 
and  *  diffundore  *  were  the  words  used  for  putting  the  wine  into  the  *  am- 
phora.*   (C.  9.  7,  n.) 

5.  Care  Maecenas  eques,]  Maecenas  was  content  with  the  equestrian  rank, 
and  would  take  no  higher :  hence  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  title  '  cques ' 
by  Horace  and  others.  (See  C.  iii.  16.  20.)  It  appears  that  Maecenas  re- 
covered from  a  bad  attack  of  fever  the  same  year  that  Horace  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  the  first  time  he  went  to  the  theatre  after 
his  recovery  the  people  received  him  ^ith  applause.  The  circumstance  is 
referred  to  ag^ain  in  (J.  ii  17.  22,  sqq 

7.  Vaticani  Montii  tmago.]  The  theatre  must  have  been  that  of  POmpeins, 
which  was  opposite  to  the  Vatican  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Uie  hill 
being  on  the  right  or  Etruscan  bank,  which  gives  propriety  to  the  words 
'  patemi  fluminis  ripae.'  The  second  syllable  of  Vatlcanus  is  long  in  yLsiT' 
tial  and  Juvenal.    On  *  imago '  see  above,  C.  12.  3,  n. 

10.  7\i  bibes]  The  fnmre  has  here  the  same  signification  as  above,  C.  6 
1,  7. 1.  *  You  may  drink,  if  you  please,  the  richer  wines.  I  haw  none  such.' 
*  Caecubum '  was  the  finest  sort  of  wine  in  Horace's  time.  It  was  grown  in 
the  *  C^aecubus  agcr,'  in  Latjum,  at  the  head  of  the  bayof  Amycle.  The 
Calenian  was  from  Cales  (now  Calvi)  in  Campania  Close  by  Cales  was 
the  '  Falemns  ager,'  which  produced  several  varieties  of  the  best  Quality. 
The  hills  abont  Formiie  on  the  Appia  Via  (see  S.  i.  5. 37,  n.)  proauced  • 
good  wine. 
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ODS    XXI. 

Thb  yoar  after  Angnstns  returned  to  Rome  from  ihe  taking  of  Alexan^r 
dria,  that  is,  b.  c  28,  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill  (C. 
L  31),  and  instituted  (^uinqaennial  games  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and 
called  them  the  '  Ludi  Aetiaci.'  This  or  some  like  festival  seems  to  have 
soggested  these  rerses,  in  which  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  are  called  upon 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  and  Latona,  their  mother. 

Abodmskt  — Sing,  ye  damsels,  of  Diana;  sing,  ye  youths,  of  Apollo, 
and  Latona,  dear  to  Jovo ;  of  Diana,  who  rejoices  in  die  stream!  and  woods  of 
Algidus,  or  Erymanthos,  or  Cragus.  Praise  ye  no  less  Tempe  and  Delos, 
Apollo's  birthplace,  and  the  shoulder  that  is  graeed  with  the  quiver  and  the 
lyre,  —  that  in  answer  to  your  prater  he  may  turn  the  griefs  of  war,  famine, 
and  plague  finom  Rome  and  her  pnnce  upon  the  heads  of  her  enemies. 

5.  LUomgum]    '  Ever-youthful,'  the  Greek  dxtpa^KOfxrif- 

6.  A^do]  Algidus  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Latium,  sacred  to 
Diana  (C.  b.  69),  so  called  ftom  its  cold  temperature.  It  is  elsewhere  called 
'  nivalis '  (iii  83.  9).  Cragus  in  Lycia  and  Erymanthns  in  Arcadia  were 
mountains  on  which  the  goddess  was  supposed  to  hunt 

9.  V(m  Tonpe]  Tempe  is  mentioned  because  there  Apollo  purified  him- 
self after  slayu^  the  serpent  Pvtha 

12.  fhOema]    Invented  by  Mercury  (C  la  6). 

la  Hk  beUum  Uurimoium,^  Apollo  was  especially  dXc^imuco^,  'the 
alerter  of  evil,'  particularly  in  respect  of  Augustus,  his  reputed  son.  '  Lacri- 
mosnm '  corresponds  to  the  dcucpvoci^  iraXf fuif  of  Homer,  and  '  lacrimabilfl 
bellnm'ofViigil. 

I5w  Perns]    The  Fturthiaoa.    See  C.  2.  21,  n. 


ODE   XXII. 

AsiSTius  FnscTTB  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  and  tiie  WBgwhom 
he  represents  as  playing  him  fiUse  on  the  Sacra  Via  (8. 1  9. 61).  Horace 
and  M  were 

"  paene  gemelli, 
Fratemis  aniiqis ;  quicquid  negat  alter,  et  alter: 
Adnuimus  pariter;  vetuli  notique  columbi"  (Epp  i.  10). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  him  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  writer 
of  plays  and  a  grammarian 

Fuscus,  as  usual,  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  Ode,  which  relates  how  a 
wolf  fled  from  the  poet  as  he  was  walking  in  die  woods  on  his  own  estate, 
making  verses  on  Lalage ;  showing  that  an  honest  man  is  alwajrs  safe. 

ABGUMBirr  —  An  honest  man,  Fuscus,  may  go  unarmed  along  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  Africa,  over  the  wild  Caucasus,  or  to  the  fabulous  East  As  I 
wandered  careless  in  the  woods,  singing  of  my  Lalage,  a  wolf,  such  as  Apu- 
lia and  Africa  rear  not,  met  me,  and  fled !  Set  me  in  t6e  cold  and  stormy 
North,  or  in  the  burning  and  uninhabited  tropic,  still  will  I  love  my  smiling, 
prattling  Lalage. 

1.  Initger  vUae  acdentgue  punu]  These  are  Grecisms,  but  not  peculiar  to 
Bmoe.    Vi]^^  instanctyhaa 'fUEumi  m«|iiru»  Alfitea' (AMLix.a46) 
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'integer  aeri'  (Aen.  ix  255);  'amens  antini'  (Aen.  it.  203);  *pi«estaii3 
animi  jnvenis '  (Aen.  xH.  19).    Compare  'Ayra^  fMv,  &  irat,  x'H^'^  oSfumH 
<ft€pfi9  (Earip.  Hipp  316).     The  more  usual  prose  form  with  the  ablafrra 
occure  S.  ii.  3.  213    "  purum  est  vitio  tibi  ouam  tnmidam  est  cor  *  " 
2.  Mauris]    The  same  as  *  Maurctanicis. 

5.  per  S^et  iter  aestuoaa$\  That  is,  along  the  bommg  coast  that  borders 
on  the  Syrtes.    '  Aestuosus    is  used  agam  in  this  sense  in  C  i  31.  5 

6.  inho$pttaiem]  Caucasus  has  the  same  epithet  applied  to  it  again,  Epod. 
i.  12,  and  Acsch.  (P.  V.  20)  calls  it  6wd¥6p€mw  irayop. 

7.  fabuiotus]  On  the  Hydaspes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  Alex- 
ander the  6i%at  gained  his  victory  over  Porus.  India  was  known  to  tho 
Greeks  and  Romans  chiefly  through  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  and  the  stories  of  merchants,  which  were  often  manrellous  and 
false-    The  Hydaspes  is  now  the  Vitasta,  in  the  Punjab. 

11.  curis  —  fipedttiMA  Like  *solvo,'  'expedio'  admits  of  two  constnio- 
tions.  See  Catull.  31.  7,  "  O  quid  solntis  est  bcatius  curis  ?  "  But  there  is 
also  "  solvite  corde  metnm,  Tencri/'  Aen.  i.  562.  Horace  says  (C  iii.  24. 8) : 
*'  non  animum  mctu  Non  mortis  laqueis  expedies  caput  "  It  is  common  in 
this  measure  for  the  middle  and  last  syllables  to  have  the  same  sound.  Be- 
sides this  verse  there  will  be  found  six  instances  in  ihis  one  Ode,  w.  3, 9,  U, 
17,  18,  22. 

14.  Dauniag]  This  is  properly  an  adjective,  but  here  a  substantive 
(4  ^vvw)*  Daunia  is  the  ancient  name  of  Apulia,  or  more  properly  the 
northern  part  of  that  which  the  Romans  called  Apulia.  It  was  said  to  nave 
been  derived  from  Daunus,  a  native  king,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomed  (C  iL 
1.  34 ;  iii.  30. 1 1 ;  iv.  14.  26).  In  C  iv  6  27,  Daunia  is  put  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  •  Militaris  *  means  *  fhmous  for  soldiers.'  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
Apulians  were  particularijr  warlike     They  were  Horace's  o^^-n  countr}-men. 

ae9cul€iiSt\  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  slopes  of  the' Apen- 
nines which  run  down  into  the  plain  of  Apulia  were  thickly  wooded. 

15.  Jubae  tellus]  Jnba,  the  son  of  Hiempsal,  was  king  of  Numidia  His 
son,  by  favor  of  Augustus,  was  restored  to  that  kingdom,  but  afterwards 
received  in  exchange  for  it  Mauritania  and  parts  of  Gstulia.  It  is  uncer- 
tain which  of  the  two  kings  Horace  had  in  mind,  or  whether  he  means  gen- 
erally the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  which  were  famous  for  lions.  See  next 
Ode,  V.  10 

17  pigris]  'dull/  that  is,  unfroitfuL    'Piger'  is  here  equivalent  to'  the 
Greek  ajjyos* 
20.  urget]  *  lies  heavily  upon.' 
22.  domwua  negcUa]  *  uniimabitable.' 


ODE  XXIII. 

Thts  appears  to  be  imitated  from  a  poem  of  Anacreon,  of-  whidi  a  frag- 
ment has  been  presen-ed  in  Athenssus  (ix  p.  396) :  — 

aya.vio<Tf\ 
drf  vffipbv  vtoBrjXea  yciKa&rivhv  Bar  iv  vXiyy 
Ktpo€(ra7ji  dffo\€i<l>6€is  vno  fufrpot  immj&t), 

AR9UMKVT.  —  Thou  fliest  fit)m  me,  Chloe,  as  a  fawn  that  has  lost  its  <iotn 
and  trembles  at  every  breeze.  I  follow  not  as  a  wild  beast,  to  tear  thee!  O 
cease  from  following  thy  mother,  for  't  is  time  to  follow  afkor  man. 
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1.  kbmtiieo]    Tho  same  as  'hinnala' 

4.  Amxarum  et  Jttooe  metu.]  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  728):  "Nunc  omnesterrent 
•nrae,  atmoB  excitat  omois  Snspensnm."    '  SilQae   ^s '  silvae.' 

12.  Temj)eiiiva  —  viro.]  Aen.  yii.  53  :  ".Jam  matura  viro,  jam  plonis 
nobilis  annis."    '  TempestiTa'  means  '  of  a  suitable  age/  old  enough. 


ODE   XXIV. 

QuiircTTrLius  Yabvs  was  born  at  Cremona,  and  was  a  neighbor  and  friend 
of  viigil,  through  whom  it  is  probable  Horace  made  his  acquaintance.  He 
is  reibmd  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones,  v.  438,  sqq.,  as  a  (usceming  critic. 
He  died  young,  b.  c.  24,  and  this  Ode  is  intended  to  console  Viigil  for  the 
loss  of  his  frk^ 

Abgcment.  —  What  bounds  shall  be  set  to  our  grief  for  one  so  dear? 
Teach  us  a  mournful  strain,  Melpomene.  Can  it  be  that  Quinctilius,  whose 
like  Modesty,  Justice,  Fidelity,  and  Truth  sluill  not  behold  again,  is  gone  to 
his  everlasting  rest  ?  Many  good  men  mourn  for  him,  but  none  more  truly 
than  thou,  Virgil.  'T  was  not  for  this  thou  didst  commit  him  to  the  care  of 
Heaven.  But  m  vain  thou  dost  ask  him  back.  The  I}Te  of  Orpheus  could 
not  bring  him  to  life  again.  'Tis  hard  to  bear,  but  patience  makes  that 
lighter  wiuch  no  power  can  change. 

2.  capitis?]  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  use  the  head  for  the  whole  per- 
son, especially  when  affection  is  meant  to  be  expressed. 

3.  Melpomene,]     See  C.  i.  12.  2,  n. 

5.  Ergo]    From  the  Greek  tfpyt^ :  *  indeed,'  '  can  it  be  ? ' 

6.  Pudor  et  Ju$Miae  •aror — Fidai]  These  personages  arc  associated  again 
C.  8.  57.  Cicero  (I)c  Off.  i.  7)  says  :  "Fundamcntum  autem  jnstitiae  est 
tides,  id  est  dictorum  conventorumque  constantia  et  Veritas." 

8.  tfioentef.]  It  is  Horace's  usual  but  not  invariable  practice  to  have  the 
verb  in  the  sing^ar  number  after  several  substantives,  as  here. 

1 1 .  T\ijhutra  pius  heu  non  ita  creditum]  *  It  is  vain,  alas !  that  with  pious 
prayers  thou  dost  ask  the  gods  to  restore  Quincdlius,  whom  thou  didst  intrust 
to  their  keeping,  but  not  on  these  terms '  (i.  e.  that  they  should  take  him 
away). 

13.  Qwdn]  Horace  never  uses  *  sin,'  which  Viigil  uses  as  often  and  in 
the  same  way  as  Horace  uses  '  quodsi,'  '  but  if.' 

15.  imagim,]  'Imago'  ('spclctre,'  'shade')  was  that  imsnbstantial  body 
in  which  the  soul  was  supposiod  to  dwell  after  death,  called  by  the  Greeks 
ciSttXov.     Such  were  the  forms  which  ^neas  saw :  — 

**  Et  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas 
Admoneat  volitarc  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
Irruat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras." 

—  Aen.  vi.  292,  sqq. 

16.  virgd]    The  caduceus. 

17.  Non  lenia  precibus  fata  redudere]  This  Greek  construction  has  been 
noticed  before  (1.  18).  The  expression  'fata  recludere'  seems  to  mean  'to 
0|)cn  the  door  of  hell  when  Fate  has  closed  it.' 

18.  Nigro  compuierit — gregi.]  'Has  gathered  to  the  dark  crowd'  Tho 
dative  is  only  admissible  in  poetry.  It  is  like  S.  ii.  5.  49 :  "  Si  quis  casus 
pnerum  egcrit  Oreo,"  for  '  ad  Orcum.'  As  to  '  virga,'  and  '  Mercurius '  as 
conductor  of  the  dead,  see  C.  10.  17,  n. 

19.  Duntm:  ted  ieuwt]    Donatus  says  that  Viigil  was  much  in  the  habit 

23* 
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of  commending  this  virtue  of  patience,  saying  that  tli^  haidnt  fortonat  miefat 
be  overcome  bj^  a  wise  endurance  of  diem.    Therefora,  sajs  Eahociiia,  Uoiv 
ace  consoles  Virgil  with  his  own  philosoph  j. 
SO.  nefat,]  'impossible.'    Bee  C.  11. 1. 


ODE   XXV. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  woman  whose  beau^  has  faded,  and  who,  the 
poet  sajs,  must  pay  (he  peoalQr  of  tier  fbnnor  pride,  by  aeeing  herself  neg- 
lected in  her  old  age. 

AnovMEKT.  —  Thy  windows  are  no  longer  assailed  and  thy  ahmbera 
'broken  by  saucy  youths ;  thy  door  turns  no  more  on  its  hinges ;  the  serenade 
is  silent.  Now  't  is  thy  turn,  in  some  lone  alley,  on  a  dan  night,  with  the 
winter  wind  blowing,  and  thy  heart  on  fire  with  lust,  to  ay  for  lovers,  and 
complain  that  young  blood  goes  after  the  tender  plant,  and  bids  the  old 
leaves  go  float  upon  the  Hebrus. 

2.  IctAuM]    Throwing  of  stones. 

3.  offio^l  'it  cleaves  to,'  as  'littos  ama'  (Acn.  v.  163).  'Multnm'  hi 
this  sense  is  rather  a  favorite  expression  «1th  Horace,  as  '  mnltom  demissna 
homo.'  S.  i.  3.  57 ;  *  multum  celer,*  S.  ii.  3.  147. 

7.  Me  tuo]  '  While  I,  thy  lover,  am  pining  through  the  tedious  nights.' 
The  po^essive  pronoun  is  used  thus  abruptly  once  Mfore  (L  15.  32),  "  noo 
hoc  pollicitus  tuae  " ;  and  Ov.  Remed.  Am.  492 :  "  Frigidior  elade  fac  vi- 
dcare  tuae."  The  words  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  serenade,  or  lover's 
song,  sun^  under  her  windows.    »uch  a  serenade  is  C.  iii  la 

10.  angiportu,]  An  alley,  or  narrow  passage.  It  is  compounded  of  a  root 
'  nng-',  which  appears  in  '  angustus,'  and  '  portus,'  which  word  was  not,  a^ 
cor£n^o  Festus,  confined  to  a  harbor  for  ships,  but  also  meant  a  house. 

11.  Thrado  bacchante]  While  the  north-wind  blows  more  bitterly  thao 
ever,  in  the  intervals  of  the  moon,  that  is,  in  dark  nights  when  the  moon  does 
not  shine. 

14.  furiarti]    This  word  we  do  not  meet  ynth  before  Horace. 

18.  pttUa]  This  word,  which  means  'dark,'  belongs  to  'myrto'  Young 
beauties  are  compared  to  the  fresh  ivy  and  dark  m}Ttle,  while  the  fiided  old 
woman  is  likened  to  withered  leaves  which  are  tossed  to  the  winds,  to  canr 
if  they  please  to  the  cold  and  distant  waters  of  the  Hcbnis,  in  Thrace.  This 
ezprsision  is  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Ode. 


ODE   XXVI. 

This  Ode  h  an  tnvocation  of  the  Muse,  pra3ring  her  to  do  honor  to  Lamia, 
respecting  whom  see  C.  iii.  17.  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  the  affairs  of  the  Parthians  were  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention  at 
Rome,  since  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as  the  onlv  one  who  gave  no  heed  to 
thera.  The  circumstances  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  refewed  to  are  to  be 
gutherod  from  the  following  account.  In  the  year  b.  c.  30,  Phraates  (Ar- 
saces  XV.)  beiiiff  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  having  by  his  cruelties  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  Tiridates,  likewise  one  of  the  foroily  of 
Arsm'iclae,  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Phnuites,  but  was  defeated  in  his  attempt 
to  dcthrouo  him,  aud  fled  for  protection  that  same  year  to  Augufitus,  who 
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w  tfaea  in  Syria,  after  tiie  dea&  of  M.  AntoniiM.  Shordy  afterwards, 
liovever,  the  Farttuana  saoceeded  in  getting  rid  of  their  king,  and  Tiridatea 
was  called  to  the  throne.  In  b.  g.  89,  Phraates,  having  obtained  assistance 
from  the  Sqrthians,  returned  and  recoyered  his  kingdom ;  and  Tiridatcs  fled 
to  Aujnistas  once  more  for  protection.  He  was  then  in  Spain.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  Scythian  force,  and  the  alarm  of  Tiridates,  are  evidently  referred 
to  here,  and  the  two  seem  to  be  associated.  It  is  natural  to  infer,  therefore, 
that  it  was  just  before  Tiridates  fled  firom  his  kingdom,  in  b.  c.  25,  that  the 
Ode  was  composed. 

Argument. — As  ihe  friend  of  the  Muses  should,  I  toss  care  to  the  winds, 
and  mind  not,  as  every  one  else  does,  the  alarms  of  Tiridates.  Sweet  Muse, 
weave  a  carls^d  for  my  Lamia.  All  my  honors,  without  thee,  are  naught ; 
bim  sbouldst  thou  with  thy  sisters  consecrate  with  the  lyre. 

1.  Musis  amicus]    See  C.  iii.  4.  26 :  *'  Vestris  amicun  fontibns  et  cfaoris." 
2-  Trodamprotavis]    See  the  last  note  on  C.  25. 

5.  qms]  This  is  the  dative  case,  and  refers  to  the  terror  inspired  in  Tiri- 
dates and  his  party  by  the  approach  of  the  Scythians.    See  Introduction. 

6.  tnt^gris]   'pure. 

9.  Pimplea]  '  Muse ' ;  derived  from  Pimplea,  a  mountain  of  Thrace,  in 
vfaich  was  a  fountain  cailed  by  the  same  name,  and  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

10.  JUUbus  novis,]  'Lyric  strains  new'  to  the  Romans, «-> unknown,  till 
introduced  by  Horace. 


ODE   XXVII. 

This  is  a  convivial  Ode,  in  which  the  poet  supposes  himself  at  table  with 
s^notsv  drinking-party.  He  bids  them  put  away  brawls,  and  when  they  call 
npon  him  to  join  them,  he  makes  it  a  condition  that  «  young  man  of  the 
party,  whose  looks  be^^r  that  he  is  in  love,  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  his 
mistress.  The  youth  wmspers  it  in  his  ear,  and  the  poet  breaks  out  into 
compassion  for  his  hopeless  situadon.  The  Ode  is  said  to  be  imitated  from 
Anacreon. 

Aroument. — Let  barbarous  Thradans  fi^ht  over  their  wine.  Stop  your 
unhallowed  noises,  iny  friends,  and  ifit  c^uih  he  quietly  on  his  couch.  What, 
am  I  to  join  vou  ?  Then  let  that  boy  tell  me  who  has  got  his  heart.  Will 
he  Rof  Then  I  drink  not  Whoever  it  is,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  Here,  whisper  it  in  my  ear.  —  Ah  !  poor  boy,  into  what  a  Charyb- 
dis  hast  thou  been  drawn !  What  witch,  what  god,  shall  deliver  thee !  Peg- 
asus himself  could  not  do  it 

1 .  Natis  —  laetitiae]    '  Intended  by  nature  for  purposes  of  merriment' 

2.  Th-aeum]    See  C.  18.  9,  n. 

8.  verecundum]  In  Epod.  xL  13  he  is  called  '  inverecundtmi,'  but  the  cases 
are  different 

4.  pn^ibete]  *  Prohibere '  and  '  arcere '  are  used  with  the  accusative  of 
the  person  and  the  ablative  of  the  thing  or  vice  versa.  The  latter  is  the  more 
usual  construction.    (See  Epp.  i.  1.  31 ;  8.  10     A.  P.  64.) 

5.  Vino  ei  lucemis]  In  prose  these  datives  would  be  expressed  by  the  abla- 
tive with  '  a.'  The  same  construction  is  found  in  *  dissidens  plebi,'  C  ii.  2. 
18:  "  medio  ne  discrepet  imum,"  A.  P.  152. 

adnaces]  This  word,  which  signifies  the  Persian  scymitar,  or  short  sword, 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece  jbSpbt  tm  Persian  wars.    It  is 
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commonlj  nsed  bj  Herodotus.  Horace  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  Lfttin 
writer  who  employed  it  —  Horace  sajs  quarrelling  is  vastly  nnsnited  to  those 
jovial  meetings  which  are  kept  up  to  A  late  hour,  —  *  Wno  et  lucemis.*  The 
Komans  sat  down  to  table  seldom  later  than  tliree  or  four  o'clock,  and  com- 
monly continued  there  till  past  midnight 

6.  Immane  gtuxntum]  This  form  is  imitated  from  the  Grreck ;  ovptbvor 
&ro¥i  Bavfiaarhv  6<rovy  dfivdrjrov  wrovy  OavyMara  ^Xiicot  cnuixavow  6tro¥j  -— 
phrases  commonly  met  with  in  the  Greek  writers.  The  same  expresskm 
occurs  in  Tacitus  and  Sallust,  and  '  mirum  quantum/  '  nimium  quantum,' 
are  used  by  Cicero,  and  Livy  (u.  1,  fin.).  The  indicative  mood  is  right, 
*  immane  quantum '  bein^  merely  an  expletive. 

8.  cubito — prcwol   *  with  elbow  rested  *  on  the  cushion  of  the  couch. 

10.  QpwUiae]  The  birthplace  of  Megilla  (the  Locrian  Opus)  is  added,  as 
Buttmann  remarks,  only  "  to  give  Ae  poem  n  firesher  look  of  individuali^." 
The  same  remark  will  iH>ply  in  other  mstances,  as,  "  Xanthia  Pboceu,*'  C. 
ii.  4.  2. 

13.  Oaaai  voluntas  f]  *  Are  yon  reluctant '  to  confess  ?  The  young  man 
is  shy,  and  will  not  tell  at  first ;  when  he  does,  Horace  is  supposed  to  oreak 
out  with  '  Ah  miser/  etc. 

19.  Uiborabcu]  Orelli  may  be  right  in  saying  the  imperfect  refers  to  die 
time  when  the  question  was  put  But  I  am  not  sure  that  some  finer  sense 
of  the  imperfect  tense  is  not  to  be  traced  in  this  word,  as  in  **  Tempns  erat 
dapibus,  sodales  "  (C  i.  37.  4,  where  see  note). 

Charybdi,]  This  whirlpool,  which  still  exists  near  Messina,  was  the  terror 
of  ancient  navigators.  It  is  taken  here  to  represent  the  dangerous  position 
of  the  youth,  through  his  love  for  some  famous  beauty  and  coquette. 

21.  Theualis]  The  Thessalians  were  fiimous  for  witchcraft  See  £pod. 
V.  4$. 

24.  PegoMus  expediet  Chimaera.]  Bellerophon,  being  ordered  by  the  king 
of  Lvcia  to  destroy  the  monster  Chimasra,  is  said  to  nave  done  so  with  the 
hclp'of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus.  This  part  of  the  story  is  later  than  Homer 
(see  IL  vi.  179,  sqq.).  Chimiera  was  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  from  which  flames 
were  always  issuing.  The  spot  has  been  identified,  and  tiiis  phenomenon  ia 
still  visible.  The  ancients  described  it,  from  some  fanciful  conception,  as  a 
female  monster,  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  waist  of  a  goat,  and  tae-taii  of  a 
serpent    (See  Aen.  vi.  288.) 


ODE   XXVIII. 

Septimiits,  one  of  Horace's  most  intimate  friends,  had  a  villa  at  Taron- 
tum  (C.  ii.  6),  where  it  is  likely  Horace  on  some  occasion,  if  not  often,  paid 
him  a  visit  He  may  have  seen  a  body  cast  on  shore  at  that  place,  where 
the  scene  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  laid.  The  spirit  of  a  shipwrecked  man 
is  introduced,  moralizing  upon  death  and  asking  for  burial.  His  reflections 
take  the  form,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  address  to  Archytas,  the  philoso- 
pher, whose  name  was  associated  with  the  place ;  and  he  joins  with  him 
other  worthies,  whose  wisdom  and  greatness  had  not  saved  them  from  the 
common  lot  of  all.  Then,  seeing  a  seafaring  man  passing  by,  he  calls  upon 
him  to  cast  dust  upon  his  unburied  body,  in  order  that  he  may  have  rest 

Abgument.  —  Even  thee,  thou  measurer  of  earth  and  sea,  thou  counter  d 
the  sands,  Archytas,  how  small  a  portion  of  earth  contains  thee  now !  It 
profits  thee  not  to  have  searched  the  air  and  traversed  the  heavens,  since  thou 
wert  to  die.    So  Tantalus,  Tithonus,  and  Minos  have  died,  and  Pythagoras 
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too,  wkh  mil  his  learning,  hath  gone  down  once  more  to  the  grare.  Bat  so 
U  is :  all  must  die  alike  ;  some  to  make  sport  for  Mars,  some  swallowed  ap 
in  the  de^ ;  old  and  yomig  go  crowding  to  the  grave  :  none  escape  :  I,  too, 
have  perished  in  the  waters.  But  gmc&e  me  not,  thou  mariner,  a  handful 
of  eanh :  so  may  the  storm  spend  itseu  on  the  woods,  while  thou  art  safe, 
and  thy  merchandise  increases.  Is  it  a  small  matter  with  thee  to  bring  ruin 
on  thy  children?  Yea,  periiaps  retribution  awaits  thyself:  my  curses  will 
be  heard,  and  then  no  atonement  shall  deliver  thee.  'T  is  but  the  work  of  a 
moment,  —  thrice  cast  earth  upon  me,  and  hasten  on. 

1.  Te  maris  et  terrae]  '  Te '  is  emphatic,  '  even  thee,'  as  the  abruptness  of 
the  c^iening  requires.  Suumfuerp€Wj  Kviutra  fUTp€iv,  were  proverbial  ez- 
pRSflkms  m  lost  labor.    See  Georg.  ii.  104,  sqq. : ;— 

"  Neque  enim  numero  comprendere  refert; 

Quern  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aequoris  idem 

Dicere  quam  mtdtae  Zepnyro  turi)entur  arenae." 

Archimedes  wrote  a  work,  6  ^^a/iiuTriSy  in  which  he  computed  the  gnuns  of 

sand  on  the  shores  of  Sidly,  and  it  may  be  alluded  to  here.    There  is  no 

reason  to  suppose  that  Archytas  ever  attempted  to  solve  any  such  problem. 

2.  Arc/^^  Archytas  was  a  native  of  Tarontum,  bom  towards  the  end 
of  Uie  fifth  century  b.  c.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  leading  man  in  that 
city,  the  power  and  consequence  of  which  he  was  the  means  of  extending. 
Be  was  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  mathematician.  It  would  seem,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  was  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  Archytas  was  buried 
on  the  shore  under  the  promonotory  of  Matinum,  running  out  from  the  ran^ 
calkd  Mons  Garganus,  in  Apulia.  Possibly,  a  tomb  was  shown  there  as  his. 
Tlutt  Archytas  was  shipwr&cked  on  a  voyage  down  the  Adriatic,  (which  is 
the  general  opinion,)  cannot  be  proved  from  this  Ode. 

3.  parva — Mwtera,]  'a  small  portion/  'Mnnus'  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  luHpa.    It  is  not  property  equivalent*to  '  donum.' 

7.  PehptM  genitor,]     See  C.  6.  8,  n. 

8.  Tlt&mui]  He  was  the  husband  of  Aurora,  carried  by  her  into  heaven, 
on  her  golden  chariot  (Eur.  Tro.  852). 

9.  Annas]  Called  by  Horn.  (Odyss.  xix.  149)  ^tbs  {uyakov  ^apurr^r, 
the  grandson  of  him  who  became  judce  in  Hades. 

10.  Pcmthoiden]  The  story  alluded  to  is  that  of  Pythagoras,  who,  to  prove 
his  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  declared  that  he  had  oeen  Euphorbus,  the  son 
of  Panthous,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  support  of  whicn  he  claimed  as 
his  own  a  shield  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Aigos,  which,  when  taken 
down,  proved  to  have  the  name  of  Euphorbus  engraved  on  it. 

1 1 .  guamuis]  "  Tacitus  and  the  later  writers  use  *  quam  vis '  with  an  indic- 
ative,  and,  vice  versa,  *  ^uanquam '  with  a  subjunctive."  (Key's  Gram.  1227, 
h.  note. )  The  prose-wnters  of  Horace's  time  would  not  use  '  quam  vis '  with 
an  indicative ;  and  he  uses  the  subjunctive  where  the  case  is  stricdy  hypo- 
thetical, as  C.  iv.  2.  39,  or  where  it  suits  the  metre,  as  C.  iv.  6.  7. 

quavmis  cUpeo]  '  alfhough,  by  taking  down  tiie  shield,  and  testifying  to  the 
season  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  proved  that  he  had  surrendered  nothing  but  his 
sinews  and  his  skin  to  death.' 

14.  Judice  te|    Archytas  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras. 

wm  sordkhu  auetor  Naturae  verique.]  i.  e.  *  no  mean  teacher  of  truth,  phys- 
ical and  moral,'  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  no  mean  authority '  on  such  subjects. 
•  Auetor '  is  one  whose  evidence  may  be  relied  upon. 

17.  Furiae]  This  name  represents  the  Greek  notion  of  the  Erinnyes,  as 
DoiMU,  or  *Apai,  the  divinities  which  executed- vengeance  on  the  guilty,  and 
in  that  character  stirred  up  strife,  as  here  represented.    So  Yiigu  (Aen.  iv. 
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510)  cafls  them  *  Dirae  nltrices.  Sec  also  Aen.  vii.  324,  and  xii.  845-892. 
*  Spectacnla '  corresponds  to  '  ludo '  in  C.  i.  2.  37.  '  Avaram '  is  repealed 
C.  iii.  29.  61. 

19.  denaentur]  *  Densere '  occun  in  Locrediis,  Virgil,  and  Tadtas.  Lhrj 
has  onW  *  densare.' 

20.  Proserpina  JMt,]  The  perfect  has  tbe  aotistk  sense  liersu  Tlie 
allusion  is  explained  b^  Virc.  Aen.  iv.  698 :  — 

"  Nondum  ilh  (Didoni)  flavam  PtDserptna  rerdce  crinem 
Abstolerat  Stygioqae  caput  damnaverat  Oroo.'' 
In  Eurip.  .(Ale.  74)  Death  says  in  respect  to  his  victim, 

ontxtt  d*  ^*  avr^v  &s  Karap^fiai  &<t>€i  * 
hpbs  yhp  oItos  t&v  Kara  xpovins  Btw 
&rm/  rod*  fyxo^  Kparhs  Ayvlerj  rpiya. 
nractice  in  commencing  a  sacrifice  {KorofiXHrBat  nfir  Icjpwr) 
P  the  forelock  of  the  victim. 
21   devexi —  Ononis]    Orion  sets  abont  the  be^ning  of  November,  a 
bad  time  for  Bailors.    C.  iii.  27.  18.  Epod.  xv.  7.   Virg.  Aen.  vii.  712. 

22.  llfyrids  —  tindu.)  The  waters  of  the  Uadriatic,  which  wash  Ae  coast 
of  niyricnm. 

28.  At  tu,  navta,]  *  Nanta '  is  not  properly  a  common  sailor,  bnt '  navicn- 
larins,'  a  shipmaster.  Such  a  person  may  be  supposed  to  be  passing,  and 
the  shade  to  appeal  to  him. 

24.  oapai  inhmmtto]  Other  hiatuses  occur,  C  ii.  20. 18 ;  iiL  14. 11.  I^iod. 
V.  100;  xiii  3 

25.  mc]    See  i^te  on  1.  3. 1. 

26.  Venusinae]  See  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n. ;  iv.  9.  2,  n.  The  ghost  prays  that  the 
east  wind  may  spend  its  force  on  the  forests  of  the  Apennmes,  before  it 
reaches  the  Etruscan  Sea,  where  the  sailor  may  be  supposed  to  be  voyaging. 

29.  cuMtode  Tarenti.]  Tares,  the  founder  of  Tarentum,  was  a  son  of 
Neptune,  who  is  represented  on  Tareotine  coins  as  the  tntel&ry  deity  of  the 
place. 

30.  Negligis  — fimdem  conmxtteref\  '  Art  thou  careless  of  dding  a  wrong 
which  shall  presently  fall  upon  thine  mnocont  sons  ? '  '  Postmodo '  belongs 
to  'nodturem,'  and  '  te '  is  dependent  on  ' natis.'  ' Modo'  limits  'post'  to 
a  short  time. 

32.  vice9aue  miperbae]  '  stem  retribution.' 

33.  preatms]  'curses.*    See  Epod.  v.  86.    S.  ii.  6.  80. 

36.  Injfcto  ter  ptdvere]  The  number  diree  is  so  familiar  in  fdl  ceremonies 
of  a  religious  nature,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  here.  The 
watchman,  speaking  of  the  corpse  of  Polyneices,  says,  Xcwr^  8*  Syot  <^ev- 
ymrrw  t^s  mrfp  icdwr  (Sop.  Ant.  256).  The  chief  ot]^t  in  respect  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  that  the  face  should  be  covered  (Cic.  oe  Lcgg.  ii. 
-22).  The  expiation  required  by  the  Roman  tew  for  neglect  of  this  duty 
to  die  dead,  was  a  sow,  aad  the  person  neglecting  it  was  said  'poream 
conoidiere/ 


ODE  XXIX. 

Iir  the  year  b.  o.  24  an  army  was  sent  into  Arabia  Feli;c  by  Augustus, 
under  -^lius  Gallus,  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  The  fonse  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  troops  stationed  in  jthat  province ;  but  the  prospect  of  wealth  which 
^e  expedition  held  out,  from  the  indefinite  knowledge  ien  possessed  of  the 
eonntiy,  attracted  young  men  at  Rome,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  Icdui^ 
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a  maa  of  stadloas  habits,  to  join  it.  The  expedition  was  attended  with 
BO^ing  but  disaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  perished.  Bat  Iccius 
sumv^,  and  we  find  Horace  writing  to  him  a  few  years  later  as  Agrippa's 
^tcwaid  m  Siciij  (£pp.  i.  12).  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known  of  Iccius. 
The  Ode  is  a  piece  of  good-tempered,  jocular  irony,  of  which  the  point  li^ 
.  IB  the  man  of  books  going  forth  as  a  conqueror  to  subdue  fierce  nations, 
untamed  before,  and  to  return  Uden  with  the  spoils  of  the  East  Later 
times  hare  seen  young  and  chiTalrous  men  hastening  to  an  £1  Dorado  in 
expectation  of  wealth  and  distinction,  and  finding  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment j  and  socfa  appears  to  have  been  the  c|ue  on  the  occasion  of  this  expe- 
ditioii  into  Arabia. 

Aboumbnt.  —  What,  Iccius,  after  all,  dost  thou  grudge  die  Arabs  their 
wealth,  and  prepare  chains  for  the  pripces  of  Sabiea  and  the  fierce  Mode  ? 
Which  of  the  faur  barbarians  dost  thou  mean  to  bring  home  for  thy  bed,  or 
what  royal  page  for  thy  table  1  Sure,  rivers  shall  flow  back  to  then:  moun- 
tails,  and  tne  Tiber  torn  again,  if  Iccius  can  desert  his  books  to  put  on  the 
breas^lafee. 

I.  nunc]  This  word  expresses  surprise :  '  what  now,  to  belle  all  expecta- 
tions, and  abcmdon  all  your  pursuits ! ' 

3.  Sobaeuij  The  Romans  had  possession  of  parts  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  but 
not  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  Horace  says,  **  Intactis  opulentior  Thesauris 
Arabum  "  (C.  iii.  24.  1).  It  may  hare  been  reported  that  the  army  would 
proceed  against  the  Parthians,  after  the  Arabs  were  conquered,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  the  *  horrible  Mede '  is  only  introduced  to  heighten  the 
coloring  of  the  picture  in  a  jocular  war. 

5.  Quae  —  virginum  —  barbara]  A  Tery  uncommon  construction  for 
'  qoae  yiigo  bariiara '  or  '  quae  Yirginum  barbararum.'  There  is  humor  in 
toe  question,  as  if  Iccius  tubd  only  to  choose  for  himself  some  royal  damsel, 
whose  betrothed  he  was  to  slaj  with  his  own  hand,  and  an  Eastern  pace  of 
great  beauty,  brought  from  his  native  wilds  to  wait  upon  one  of  the  pnnces 
of  this  happy  land.  If  Horace  mixes  up  Tartars  (Sericas)  and  Panhians, 
,it  only  makes  the  picture  more  absurd. 

Puer  —  ex  cuda]  *  A  royal  page.'  Boys  whose  office  it  was  to  pour  out 
the  wine,  are  called  in  inscriptions  '  pueri  a  cyatho'  or  '  ad  cyathum,'  or 
'  ab  argento  potorio,'  *  ad  aiventum  potorium,'  '  a  potione,'  and  so  forth. 

9.  MogUtoM  tenden]  For  ^arcum  tendere.'  Yiigil  also  says  (Aen.  ix. 
606),  "  spicola  tendere  comn,"  and  (Aen.  y.  508)  "  pariterque  oculos  telum- 
que  tetendit.*' 

I I.  Pronot  rdabi  /wtse  n'vos]  The  phrase  ^Ei^  irorofiMv  became  a  proverb 
from  Euripides  (Med.  410) :  ap»  voT<ift&p  Upw  xtt>pov<rA  vayai. 

12.  Mantibug]    The  dative. 

14.  SocrcUicam  el  domum]  Socrates's  school,  as  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  "familia  Peripateticomm  "  (Div.  ii.  1) ;  and  Horace 
supposes  himself  to  be  asked  "quo  me  duce,  quo  Lare  tuter"  (Epp. i.  1. 
13).  Pametius  was  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  m>m  whom  Cicero  appears 
to  have  gathered  the  substance  of  his  work  De  Officiis.  He  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  but  seems  to  have  qualified  them  with  opinions  de- 
rired  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  Socratic  school,  which 
accounts  for  ^eir  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  century  b.  o.,  and  was  intimate  with  the  younger 
Sdpio. 

15.  hricU  Htberis]  'Spanish  mail'  The  steel  of  HU>6ria  (Spain)  waa 
odehrated. 
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ODE    XXX. 

It  U  not  improbable  that  the  main  incident  of  this  Ode,  that  of  a  bulj 
Mcrifidng  or  dedicating  a  little  chapel  to  Venus,  is  taken  fix>m  life;  but 
there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  Alcman's  poems,  running  Kvirpoy  ifuprtu^ 
Xmoitra  Koi  na^K>r  ircpcppvrov,  which  appears  to  have  been  imitated  in  Umb 
first  two  verses. 

Arocmekt.  —  Ro^ral  Venus,  leave  thy  beloved  Crpms,  and  come,  dwdl 
in  Glycera's  temple.  Let  Love  come  with  thee,  and  the  Graces  and  Nymphs, 
and  Youth,  who  is  imlovely  without  thee,  and  Mercury  too. 

1.  Cnidi  Paphiqye,]    See  C.  3.  1,  n. 

4.  aedem,]  The  humblest  houses  had  their  little  chapel,  set  apart  for  an 
image. 

5.  iolutis  Gratiae  lonii]  The  oldest  painters  and  sculptors  represented  the 
Graces  clothed ;  afterwards  it  became  the  fiishion  to  represent  them  naked ; 
but  the  latest  practice  lay  between  the  two,  and  they  were  painted  and  sculp* 
turcd  with  loose,  transparent  drapeiy.  Horace  varies  in  his  descrip^ns. 
See  C.  i.  4.  6;  iii.  19.  16 ;  iv.  7.  6. 

7.  Et  parum  comis  tine  te  JuvenUu]  Cupid  ('  fervidus  puer ')  or  several 
Cupids  (C.  19. 1),  Youth  C^v)^  Hermes,  the  god  of  eloquence,  Persuasion 
(Hci^),  and  the  Graces,  were  ihe  principal  companions  of  Venus,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The  nymphs  of  the  woods,  or  of  the  hills, 
were  likewise  usually  represented  as  her  companions.    (See  C.  iv.  6.) 


ODE    XXXI. 

Ih  b.  0.  28  (25th  October),  Augustus  dedicated  a  temple,  with  a  library 
attached,  which  he  had  built  in  honor  of  Apollo,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  lo 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Acdum.  After  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  of 
dedication  were  over,  we  may  suppose  Horace  putting  in  his  own  claim  to 
the  ffod's  favor  in  this  Ode,  in  which  he  represents  himself  as  offering  a 
libauon  (whether  in  private  or  at  the  temple  is  uncertain),  and  asking  for 
that  which,  according  to  Juvenal  (x.  356),  should  be  die  end  of  all  prayer, 
*  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  I '         ^  ^,^  '^     ^^^  ^^  , 

Argument.  —  What  asks  the  poet  of  Apollo  ?  Not  eaps,  or  b«i^,  or 
gold  and  ivory,  or  rich  fields.  Let  those  who  may  prune  Calenian  vines, 
and  rich  merchants  drink  rich  wine  out  of  cups  of  gold,  favorites  of  heaven, 
who  traverse  the  deep  in  safety.  My  food  is  the  olive,  the  chicory,  and  tho 
mallow.  Let  me  enjoy  what  I  have,  thou  son  of  Lato,  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  and  let  my  age  pass  with  honor  and  the  lyre. 

1.  dedicahtm]  This  word  is  applied  to  die  god  as  well  as  his  temple. 
So  Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  33,  says,  "  ut  fides  ut  Mens  quas  in  Capitolio  dedicatas 
vidimus  proxime  a  M.  Aemilio  Scauro." 

2*  novum]   Libadons  were  made  with  wine  of  the  current  year. 

4.  Sardiniae]  This  island  supplied  much  of  the  com  consumed  at  Some. 
'  Ferax '  is  properly  applied  to  die  soil  which  produces ;  here  it  is  said  of 
the  produce  itself,  and  means  '  abundant.* 

5.  Qiiabnae]  Where  flpcks  were  pastured  in  the  winter  season.  C.  ii« 
6. 10.    Epod.  1.  27,  n. 
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7.  Liri$]  This  rirer,  now  called  Gariglmno,  took  its  rise  near  the  Lacus 
Fncinus,  in  the  conntiy  of  &e  JE^nif  and,  pacing  ttirough  the  richest  part 
of  Latinm,  emptied  itself  below  Minturnae  into  the  sea  (S.  i.  5. 40,  n.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  stream  is  much  broken  by  waterfiills.  Horace's  description 
spplics  only  to  Ae  lower  part,  where,  havine  left  the  Apennines-  and  joined 
tne  Troms  (Sacco),  it  flows  auietly  throng  we  caltivated  lands  of  Ladum. 

9.  Premant]  Virgil  oses  this  word  in  me  same  sense  (Georg.  i.  157) :  "  eC 
niris  opaci  Falce  premes  umbras  " ;  and  Grid  (Met  xiv.  629).  '  Galena ' 
is  trmsferred  firom  the  vine  to  the  knife,  as  in  '  Sabina  diota  *  (9.  7), '  Laestry- 
eonia  amphora'  (iii.  16.  84),  '  Graeca  testa'  (i.  20.  2),  where  to  the  press 
mat  makes  or  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  applied  the  name  of  the 
^-ino  itself.    As  to  Calenian  wine,  see  0.  20.  10,  n. 

12.  Vina  Syra  reparata  merce,]  Wine  taken  in  exchange  for  Syrian  goods, 
which  includes  all  the  costly  merchandise  of  the  East;  elsewhere  called 
'  Tyriae  merces.' '  The  seaports  of  Syria  were  entrepots  for  goods  from  and 
for  the  East,  and  were  freqaented  by  a  vast  number  of  ships  from  all  parts.  — 
Horace  uses  many  words  compounded  with  *re*  without  any  perceptible 
diff^ence  of  meaning  from  the  simple  words,  as  '  retractare,' '  resecare/  *  re- 
solveie,' '  revincere/  *  renare,'  *  remittere.'  But  there  is  the  force  of  bartering 
in  this  word,  as  in  AprayopdCttrBoi^  (See  C.  i.  37.  24,  n.)  *  Mercator '  was 
a  dealer  in  wares  who  generally  sailed  or  travelled  into  foreign  parts.  The 
'  mercatores '  were  an  enterprising  class,  and  penetrated  into  bai'barous  and 
distant  countries  and  dangerous  seas.  The  mention  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  little 
out  of  place,  immediately^  after  '  Syra  merce ' ;  but,  as  usual,  Horace  writes 
generally,  and  does  not  aim  at  strict  accuracy.  '  Aequor  Atlanticum '  siUted 
bis  verse.  The  travelling  merchants  are  often  referred  to  by  Horace.  See 
0.  i.  1.  15 ;  iiL  24.  40;  S.  i.  1.  6,  4.  29.  Epp.  i.  1.  45, 16.  71,  and  else- 
where. 

16.  kvet\    '  Setting  lightly '  on  the  stomadi. 

17.  FnapcaratiSf  etc.]    llie  order  is,  *'Precor  (ut)  dones  mihi,  et  valido 

.  et  Integra  Cum  mente,  firm  paratis.'    '  Latoe '  (Aoryc) ;  '  O  son  of 

Lato,'  or  Latona. 


ODE   XXXII. 

This  is  an  address  c^  the  poet  to  his  lyre,  calling  upon  it  to  help  him  now, 
and  whenever  he  shall  reqmre  its  aid. 

Abotjment.  —  I  am  asked  to  sing.  KI  have  ever  composed  a  song  that 
shall  not  die,  with  thee,  my  lyre,  come,  help  me  to  a  Latin  song, — thou, 
whom  Akieus  did  first  touck,  who,  in  the  field  or  on  the  deep,  stm  sung  of 
Liber,  the  Muses,  Venus  and  her  son,  and  Lycus,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair. 
Thou  glory  of  Phoebus,  welcome  at  the  table  of  the  gods ;  thou  consoler  of 
my  toib,  help  me  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee. 

\.  Pofdmar,}  '  Poscitnr  a  nobis  caimen.'  This  may  mean  that  the  poetic 
afflatus  is  on  him,  and  he  feels  called  upon  to  sing. 

2.  Si  quid  vacut\  *  If  ever,  at  my  ease  under  the  shade,  with  thee  I  have 
sung  aught  that  shall  live  this  year,  yea  more.' 

4.  Barhite,]  Bdp/3tror  is  used  as  a  fieminine  noun  by  the  early  Greek 
writers.  The  later  make  it  masculine.  Here  it  is  masculine,  and  -in  C. 
1.34. 

5.  ZesKb  — cit»,l  Alcseus  of  Mytilene  (C.  1.  ?4,  n.).  He  fought  m  the 
civil  wai8  of  his  native  country,  and  left  his  arms  behind  him  on  the  field  of 

24 
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battle,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  in  Troas.  He  was  exiled  bj  FfOMOs, 
tyrant  of  Mjtilene,  and  travelled  in  different  conntrios,  puticaliirly'  EgypC 
Horace  says,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  battles  and  wandenngs  he  still  roand 
time  to  sing  of  wine  and  love.  But  he  also  sang  of  dangers  bj  sea  and  land 
(C.  ii.  13.  27),  and  inspired  his  coantrymen  with  maraai  odes  ('minacee 
Omenae/  C.  iv.  9.  7). 

tnoduiate]    See  C.  i.  1.  24^. 

6.  ^ferox  bello,  etc.]  '  Who,  though  •  fierce  warrior,  would  yet,  if  lift 
were  m  the  camp,  or  had  moored  his  sea-tossed  bark  on  the  Vet  shore,  stngof 
Bacchus  and  the  Muses,  and  Venus  and  her  ever-attendant  son/ 

10.  haermtem]  This  verb  '  haerere '  is  taken  bv  Horace  with  a  dative,  as 
here  and  S.  i.  10. 49 ;  or  with  an  ablative  with  '  in,'^  as  S.  i.  3. 32 ;  or  without 
*in,'asC.  i.  2.  9.    S.  ii.  3.  205. 

11.  El  Lifcum]  A  young  friend  of  AIcsbus,  whose  name  appears  in  a  frag^ 
ment  still  extant,  ovk  ryo^  Avkov  iw  Moiotur  dXeyo*. 

14.  tesfudbl     See  C.  10.  6,  n. 

15.  cumq[ui\  As  'auandoque'  is  put  for  '  (juandocnmque,'  'cumfps'  is 
put  for  'cumcumque'  or  quumquumque,'  which  occurs  in  Lucret.  li  113. 
'  Cumaue '  belongs  to  '  vocanti/  '  whenever  I  shall  invoke  thee,'  as  if  it  were 
'  quandocumque  vocem.' 


ODE   XXXIII. 

Albivs  Tibullus,  the  poet,  was  a  favorite  with  his  oontemponnes.  To 
him  was  addressed  the  fourth  Epistle  of  the  first  book,  as  well  as  this  Ode. 
He  appears  on  some  occasion  to  have  been  in  bad  spirits,  and  crossed  in  fevei, 
and  Horaoe  sent  him  this  little  poem,  to  amuse  and  cheer  him. 

Aroum BKT.  —  Come,  Albius,  do  not  be  drawling  pitiful  poetry  upon 
Glycera,  because  she  prefers  a  younger  man  to  you.  Pretty  Lycoris  loves 
Cyrus,  Cyrus  inclines  to  PholoS,  who  admires  tlie  vulgar  sinner  as  the  she- 
goat  loves  the  wolf.  Such  are  Love's  diversions,  bringing  opposites  under 
me  yoke  together.  So  it  happened  to  me,  — a  tender  heart  was  attached  to 
me,  while  I  could  not  free  myself  j&om  the  fetters  of  Myrtale,  more  impetuous 
than  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

1 .  memory  *  ever  thinkmg  of.*^ 

2.  nm  mtserabiles,  etc.]  <  And  do  not  (always)  sing  doleful  strains,  be- 
cause,' &c.  ' 

3.  cur]  'Cur'or'qunr' is  formed  from 'qui,' and  has  the  force  of 'quod' 
here,  as  m  Epp.  i.  8.  10. 

5.  (entdfrmtej  A  low  fordiead  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  Ae  women 
braided  then-  hair  accordingly,  as  is  seen  in  some  statues.    Inie  same  appeais 

to  have  been  considered  an  attraction  in  men.    Epp.  i.  7.  26 :  "redoes 

nigros  angu»ta  fit>nte  capillos."  Intellectual  beauty,  as  we  view  it  in  men, 
is  better  described  by  Phny,  Epist.  iii.  6.  2 :  "ran  et  cedentes  capilli ;  lata 
frons." 

7.  Qfrua  in  tuperam  Dedinat  PhdoHn]    All  these  are  imaginary  penRons. 

8.  Jungentur  capreae  lupis]  This  is  a  common  hyperbole.  Epod.  xvi.  30: 
"  Novaqne  monstre  jnnxerit  libidine  Mirus  amor,"  «c. 

9:  aduitero.]  'libertine.' 

10,  1 1 .  impares  —  animoe]  '  ill-matched  persons  and  dispositions.' 

12.  StMevo  cumjoco]  *  In  cruel  sport.'  * 

14.  campede]    This  woid  is  used  twice  4ig«ln  by  Hoittoe  in  Ifao  afaigriiv 
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r ;  "^pnta  c«n»pede  vmctum  "  (C.  ir.  11.  24) ;  ''niTmll  compede  rino 
tus  "  (£pp.  1.  3.  3) ;  and  once  by  Tibullus  :  "  Spes  etiam  valida  soutur  com- 
pede Tiiictum  ''  ^ii.  6.  25).  These  are  the  only  instances  till  after  the  Augus- 
tan age.    M3rrtaie  was  a  common  name  among  frcedwomen. 

16.  CwrvatUis  Catabns  sinut.]  *  Breaking  into  bays  the  ooastof  Calabria ' ; 
that  is,  indenting  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  so  forming  bays.  By  Calabria, 
the  K<wnans  nn&ntood  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  wmeh  was  called  bv  tlie 
Gireka  lapygia  or  Messapia,  washed  by  toe  Uadiiatic  on  one  side,  and  the 
Gulf  of  TarentDm  on  the  other. 


ODE  XXXIV. 

If  we  are  to  take  Horace  at  his  word,  he  was  one  day  startled  by  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  thunder-clap,  or  other  noise,  when  the  sky  was  dear ;  and  he 
am)ean  to  have  been  frightened  into  considering^  the  error  of  his  ways,  which 
1m  him  to  abandon  the  loose  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  by  which  he  had  been 
guided  before. 

ABOtrxBHT.  —  CareleM  of  Heaven,  I  hare  been  wandering  in  the  darkness 
of  on  insane  creed ;  I  now  retrace  my  steps,  awakened  by  the  sign  of  Jove's 
chariot  dashing  through  an  unclouded  sky, — that  chariot  with  which  he  shakes 
the  earth,  the  waters,  and  hell,  and  the  ends  of  the  worid.  God  is  strong  to 
bring  down  the  mighty  and  exalt  the  low,  to  take  the  crown  from  one  and 
place  it  on  the  head  of  another. 

2.  InmmientiM  mientiae\  'A  wild  philosophy,'  the  Greek  <ro0ta  ^cro0off. 
The  doc&ines  of  Epicurus  are  here  alluded  to.  This  creed  Honoe  professed, 
writing  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  hold, 

"  Deos  didid  securum  agere  aevum 
Nee  si  quid  miri  fiu^t  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto." 

iSat.  i.  5.  101.)  On  'consultus,'  which  is  used  like  '  jniisconsiiltus,'  see 
Torcell. 

5.  relieioi:]  'Iteiare  cursus  refictos'  signifies  to  return  to  tiie  paths  he 
had  left ;  '  iteraie '  being  equivalent  to  '  repetere.' 

DieMpiter,]  It  is  said  that  this  name  was  given  to  Jove  as  '  diei  pater.' 
'  Dies  '  is  an  old  form  of  the  genitive.  But  probably  the  first  two  syllables 
are  only  a  different  form  of  '  Jup-'  in  '  Jupptter,'  and  from  the  same  root  as 
Ztvs. 

7.  p€r  jmrum  ttmtmUs]  The  phenomenon  of  thunder  heard  in  a  clear  sky 
is  froquendy  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  and  was  held  especially  ominous. 
See  VW.  Geoig.  i.  487.    Aen.  vli.  141,  etc. 

10.  Taeaari]  Taenarum  (Matapan)  was  the  most  southern  promontory 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  lead  down  to  Hades. 

11.  Atlanteutgue  Jinis]  Apparently  imitated  fitmi  Eurip.  (Hipp.  3),  rtp- 
u6iwv  r  *AT\ayriKav-  The  African  range  Atlas  was  supposed  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  world  in  that  direction. 

12.  Vakt  ima  twanmuX  This  languaf^e  is  like  the  opening  of  the  next  Ode. 
It  may  be  compared  witn  various  familiar  passages  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; 
as,  *'  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  fix>m  their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
dt^rree."   (Luke  i.  52.)    "  Promotion  cometh  nei&er  from  the  east,  nor  frt>m 

'the  west,  nor  fnto  the  south.    But  God  is  the  Judse ;  he  puttoth  down  one, 
«Mi  MttBdi  «{>  ADoU^."    (Psalm  Izxv.  .6,  7.)    Tbt^  mttUiwaM,  howetrer,  is 
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common*  Tacims  seems  to  haye  had  Horace's  words  in  his  mind,  wbca  bo 
wrote  of  the  public  funeral  given  to  Flavins  Sabinus,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Vitellius,  that  they  were  "  magna  docomenta'  instahilis  fortnnae  summaqne  «( 
ima  mincentis  "   (Hist.  iv.  47). 

14.  fuMc  apkem]  'Apex'  signifies  properly  the  toft  (composed  of  wool 
wrapped  round  a  stick)  or  the  top  of  the  Flamen's  cap.  It  appears  to  staad 
for  any  covering  of  the  head,  and  Horace  applies  it  to  the  royal  crown,  bev* 
and  in  C.  iii.  21. 20.  '  Valere '  with  an  infinitive  is  not  used  by  prote-writen 
till  after  the  Augustan  age. 


ODE   XXXV. 

Whek  Angnstns  was  meditating  an  expedition  against  the  Britons,  and 
another  for  the  East,  Horace  commended  hun  to  the  care  of  Fortune  the  Pre- 
server, to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed.  The  design  of  invading  Britain  was 
interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Salassians,  an  Alpine  people.  The  god- 
dess Fortuna,  under  difierent  cliaracters,  hi^  many  temples  at  Rome ;  but  her 
worship  was  most  solemnly  maintained,  when  Horace  wrote,  at  Prssneste  and 
at  Antium,  where  she  had  an  oracle,  and  was  worshipped  under  a  double 
form,  as  'prospera'  and  'advcrsa.'  Tacitns  mentions  a  temple  belonging 
to  an  Eqnestris  Fortuna,  in  which  the  Equites  set  up  a  statue  they  had  vowed 
for  the  recovery  of  Augusta  (Ann.  iii.  71).  She  was  represented  on  Roman 
coins  with  a  double  ship's  rudder  in  one  hand  and  a  comucopie  in  the  other, 
which  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  allusions  in  the  second  stanza.  There  are 
passages  which  may  have  been  drawn  from  paintings  in  the  temple  at  An- 
tium. 

•  Arouxent.  —  Qneen  of  Antium,  all-powerfhf  to  exalt  or  to  debase,  tiw 
poor  tenant  cultivator  worships  thee,  and  the  marine  on  the  deep.  Thoa  art 
feared  by  the  savage  Dacian  and  nomad  Scythian,  by  all  cities  and  nations ; 
-^ea,  by  proud  Latium  herself;  by  royal  mothers  tremoling  for  their  sons,  and 

Lings  fearing  for  theur  crowns.  Necessity,  with  her  stem  emblems,  goes  be- 
fore thee.  Hope  and  Fidelity  go  with  thee,  when  dion  leavest  the  house  of 
prosperity,  while  fSedse  friends  fall  away.  Preserve  Caesar  as  he  goeth  to  con- 
quer Britain  ;  preserve  the  fresh  levies  destined  for  tlie  East  It  repentetfa  us 
of  our  civil  strife  and  impious  crimes.  Let  the  sword  be  recast,  and  whetted 
for  the  Scythian  and  the  Arab. 


£ 


1 .  AntiumA  A  maritime  town  of  Latium,  now  called  Porto  d'  Anzo.  (See 
Introduction.) 

2.  Praesens]  There  is  no  other  instance  of  'praeeens '  with  an  infinitive. 
'  Praesens '  is  of^  used  with  the  signification  of  '  potens.'  In  its  applicatioii' 
to  the  gods,  it  expresses  theur  presence  as  shown  by  Aeir  power.  "  God  is  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.*'  Ps.  xlvi.  1.  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  12.  28) 
says  of  Hercules,  ''  i4)ud  Graecos  indeque  prolapsus  ad  nos  et  usque  ad  Ocea- 
num  tantus  et  tampraesens  habetnr  deus.'^ 

4.  Junerilnu]     The  same  as  *  m  fhnenu' 

6.  coionus,]     See  C.  ii.  14.  12,  n. 

7,  8.  Bith^  —  *^^^d    -^  vessel  built  of  the  timber  of  Bithynia. 

9.  fnvfugi  Scythae[  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  wandering  habits  of  the 
Scythians.  It  explains  <  carapcstres  Scythae '  (C.  iii.  24. 9),  and  corresponds 
to  ^Kv6as  y  a<f}l^€i  wofiddat  ot  wXcrr^f  areyat  Hcdapo-UM  waiowr  cV*  cwicv- 
iLkois  Sywff  ( Aesch.  P.  V.  709).    *  Profugus '  is  repeated  ih  C.  iv.  14.  42. 

n.  Btgurnqmrnatrubadnrorum]    OreUi  quotes  die  description  in  the  afth 
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c}iA)ler  of  Judges,  ver.  28  :  **  The  mother  of  Sir<cm  looked  oat  at  a  window, 
ami  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  why 
terrj  ^nd  wheeia  of  his  chariot  ?  "  There  a^  four  ohjects  in  respect  of  whicn 
Foitone  is  here  said  to  be  invoked,  —  the  seasons,  the  winds,  war,  and  fiio- 
Hon.  (See  Introdnction.)  She  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  reverence  to  the 
distant  and  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man worid,  and  Eastern  mothers  and  tyrants  fearing  for  tneir  crowns. 

14.  idlantem  columnam,]  The  figores  of  Peace,  Security,  Happiness,  and 
others,  are  each  represented  on  old  monuments  as  resting  on  a  column.  What 
Horace  means  is,  that  tyrants  are  afraid  lest  Fortune  £ould  overthrow  their 
power,  rra>re6ented  fi^urativelyby  a  standing  column. 

.  15.  Aaarma  —  aacarma]  The  repetition  of  these  words  suggests  the  cry  of 
^le  '  thronging  people '  ( '  fireqnens  populus ').  *  Cessantes '  means  the  peaceap 
bly  disposed. 

17«  Te  temper  anUit  aaeva  Necessitas]  The  several  things  that  Necessity  is 
hcxe  represented  as  holding,  are  emblems  of  tenacity  and  fixedness  of  piupose, 
—  the  nail,  the  clamp,  and  the  molten  lead  :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
torture,  as  many  have  supposed.    '  Anteit '  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  dissvllable. 

18.  Clavog  trcAales]  Tnese  were  nails  of  the  largest  sort,  for  rastening 
beams  in  large  houses.  There  i^  said  to  be  one  in  the  Museum  of  the  Grand 
Ihike  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  made  of  bronze.  *  Clavi 
traboles '  had  passed  into  a  provero  with  tKe  Romans.  Compare  Cicero  (in 
Verr.  Act  ii.  5.21):  "ut  hoc  beneficium,  qucmadmodum  dicitur,  trabali 
clavo  fi^eret.'^  '  Cunei '  were  also  nails  wedge^haped.  On  the  nails  of  Fate, 
see  C.  iii.  24.  7.  The  metaphor  of  molten  1^,  used  for  strengthening  build- 
ings, is  used  by  Euripides  (Androm.  267),  koI  yap  ci  wcpij  a  ?x^a  n^rror 

21.  Te  Spes  d  albo]  The  picture  represented  in  this  and  the  following 
stanzas,  apart  from  the  allegory  is  that  of  a  rich  man  in  adversity,  goit^  forth 
from  his  nome,  with  hope  in  his  breast,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  mithful 
friends,  but  deserted  hj  those  who  onlv  cared  for  his  wealth.  In  tfie  person 
of  Fortune,  therefore,  is  represented  the  man  who  is  suflTering  fix>m  her  re- 
TCises ;  and  in  that  of  Fidelity,  the  small  (*  rara  *)  company  of  his  true  friends. 
Fortune  is  represented  in  the  garments  of  mourning  I*  mutata  veste '),  and 
Fides  in  a  wnite  veil,  emblematic  of  her  purity.  Witn  such  a  veil  on  their 
heads,  men  offered  sacrifice  to  her.  She  is  called  by  Vhgil  (Aen.  i.  292), 
*  Cana  Fides,'  but  Aere  it  probably  means  *  aged.'  According  to  Livy  (i.  21 ), 
Numa  established  religious  rites  for  Fides. 

22.  nee  comitem  abtugat,]  *  nor  refuses  herself  for  thy  companion,'  as  if '  so ' 
were  understood. 

38.  Ferrejugum  pariier  doion.}  *  Too  faithless  to  bear  the  yoke  together 
with  him.'    This  metaphor  is  taken  from  beasts  unequally  yoked. 

89.  Serves  iturum]     See  Introduction. 

uUimos  Orbit  Britannos]  "  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos  "  ( Vii^g. 
Ec.  i.  67),  "Extremique  hominum  Morini"  (Aen.  viii.  727),  are  like  Hor- 
ace's phrase. 

92.  Cceanoque  rubro.]  The  force  that  was  to  conquer  Arabia  (see  C.  i.  29) 
was  probably  at  this  time  preparing. 

36.  Wide]     *  From  what  1 ' 

39.  diffingas  retvsum]  *  Diffingas '  is  a  word  met  with  in  no  author  but 
Horace,  who  uses  it  here  and  in  C.  iii.  29.  47  :  "  neque  Diffinget  infcctumgue 
reddet."  It  means  here  to  break  up  or  unmake,  with  the  purpose  of  forging 
it  again.  '  O  I  pray  thee  on  new  anvil  recast  the  blunted  sword,  for  the 
Scythian  and  the  Arab.'  It  had  been  blunted  in  civil  war,  and  was  to  be 
whetted  again  for  tbe  destruction  of  the  barbarians. 

40.  Mauagetag]    These  people  are  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  204)  to  have  in- 
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habited  the  great  phdn  east  of  the  Caspian ;  bat  ihe  Romans  had  bo  diatiaet 
knowledge  of  them,  and  the  name  is  used  for  the  unknown  regioBS  of  JSbrtik- 
.ern  Asia,  like  tibe  name  of  tibe  Scjthians. 


ODE   ZXXVI. 

Who  Numida  was,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  That  he  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Horace's  appears  from  this  Ode.  He  was  also  a  great  friend 
of  Lamia's  (see  C.  26  of  this  book).  He  appears  to  have  lately  retmned  fVom 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  Horace  writes  diis  Ode  for  the  occasion,  calling  upon 
Kumida's  friends  to  celebrate  his  return  with  sacrifice,  music,  and  wine. 

Arocmeht.  —  Let  us  sacrifiee  to  die  guardian  gods  of  Numida,  on  his  safe 
return  from  Spain ;  he  is  eome  to  embrace  his  dear  friends,  but  none  more 
hcartilj  than  Lamia,  in  remembrance  of  their  early  days.  Maik  the  fair  day 
with  a  white  mark ;  bring  out  the  wine  without  stint ;  cease  not  ^  dance ; 
let  Bassus  out-drink  Ihmialis  the  drunken ;  bring  the  rose,  the  panley,  the 
lily,  for  our  feast.  Though  all  eyes  shall  langmsh  for  Damalis,  the  will  ckftTe 
only  to  Numida.       • 

4.  Hesperia]  In  the  year  b.  c.  S6,  Augustus  went  into  Spain  to  put  down 
an  insurrection  of  the  Cantabri.  He  retiuned  to  Rome  two  years  afterwards, 
and  Numida  returned  with  him,  or  perhaps  a  little  before,  sinoe  Aogostus  was 
.detained  by  sickness  (0.  iii.  14). 

7.  Lamiaej]    Sec  introduction. 

8.  Adae  non  alio  re^  puertiae]     '  Bege '  may  perhaps  be  put  in  a  fiMnilSar 
way  for  their  schoolmaster ;  if  so,  it  was  Orbilius  Pupillus  (Epp.  ii  1.  71).  * 
But  the  meaning  is  not  quite  certain. 

puerticu]  For  '  puoritiae.'  Othw  instanoes  of  syncope  are  '  lamnae,'  'anr- 
pucrat,'  *  surpite,'  *  soldo,'  *  caldior,'  etc. 

9.  Mutataeqve  simul  togae.]  They  were  of  ihe  same  age,  and  therefore  had 
taken  the  '  toga  virilis '  together.    »ee  Epod.  v.  7,  n. 

10.  CVeasa  ne  careat  pvdchra  din  nota,]  The  custom  of  marking  fiiir  days 
with  a  white  stone  or  mark,  and  unlucky  ones  with  a  blade,  had  pissed,  if  not 
into  practice,  into  a  proyerb  with  the  Romans.  Hence  F^irBius  (ii  1,  eqq.), 
writing  to  his  friend  on  his  birthday,  says  : 

**  Hunc,  Macrine,  diem  nnmera  meliore  lapillo, 
Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos." 
'  Cressa '  is  the  adjectiye  formed  from  Saeta,'  dialk,  so  called  as  coming  from . 
Cimolus,  a  small  island  near  Crete. 

11.  Neu — amphorae]  *  And  let  there  be  no  measured  use  of  the  winejar 
brought  out.' 

12.  Neu  morem  in  Salium\  '  Salium '  is  an  adjectiye  like  '  Saliaris '  in  the 
next  Ode.    It  occurs  again  m  C.  iv.  1.  28,  where  see  note. 

Id.  muUi  Damalis  men]  *  Damalis,  gr^t  drinker  ^  she  is).'  Such  is  the 
expression  *  Mnld  Lydia  nominis'  (C.  iii.  9.  7).  Qyid  (Met.  xiy.  252)  has 
nearly  the  same  words :  "  Eurylocumque  simul,  multiquo  Elpenora  yini." 
Who  Bassus  was,  we  cannot  tell,  witliout  knowing  more  of  his  fncnd  Numida. 
Damalis  may  be  anybody,  —  a  woman  like  Lydc  (C.  ii.  1 1. 22),  brought  into 
the  Ode  to  make  up  a  scene.     The  name  was  common  among  freedworaen. 

14.  Threlcia  vincat  amystidef]  *  Amystis '  was  a  deep  draught,  taken  with- 
out drawing  breath  or  closing  the  lips  (a,  fw€w).    For  ThreTda  see  i.  27.  9. 

17.  putret  Deponent  ocu/m,J  'will  fix  their  languishing  eyee.'  The  Qroeks 
expressed  '  putres '  by  n;inWyoi. 
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so.  aimbitkmor.]    Thii  is  the  onlj  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  this 
BBSB  of  *  dinging/  the  nearest  to  '  ambirB '  in  its  primitive  meaning. 


ODE   XXXVII. 

The  occB^n  tibat  gave  rise  to  tiiis  Ode,  and  the  time  therefbre  of  its  eom- 
position,  are  snffidentij  clear.  Intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  M.  Antonias  and 
Cleopatra  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  antumn  of  b.  c.  30,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Horace  wrote  Sie  following  Ode,  which  is  directed  chiefly  against  Cleo- 
patra. Horace  appears  to  have  started  with  an  ode  of  AIcsbos  on  the  death 
of  M3n8ilas  in  his  head.    It  be^, 

vv¥  xp^  fuBva^v  KOI  run  wpbf  fiiop 

The  historical  facts  leleRed  4io  may  be  gatheved  tarn  Fhitaidi^  Lift  of  H. 
Antonias. 

Aboumbht.  —  'T  is  time  to  drink,  to  smite  the  earth,  and  set  ont  a  feast 
Sn-  the  gods,  my  firiends.  We  might  not  bring  down  the  Csecuban,  whUe  that 
mad  qneen  with  her  foul  herd  was  threatening  Rome  with  destruction.  Bat 
her  furv  is  humbled,  her  fleet  in  flames,  her  drunken  heart  shook  with  fear 
when  desar  hunted  her  fiom  Italy,  as  the  hawk  pursues  the  dove  or  the 
honter  the  hare,  to  chain  the  accursed  monster ;  who  feared  not  the  sword  nor 
flff^  to  secret  hiding-places,  but  chose  to  die,  rather  than  submit  to  be  led  in 
triumph  by  the  conqueror. 

2.  nunc  Scdiaribui]  A  Saliaric  banquet  is  a  rich  banquet,  fit  for  the  Salii, 
^  priests  of  Mars.  The  feasts  of  the  Ponttfices  were  proverbial  for  profu- 
sion. On  great  occasions,  a  banquet  was  set  out,  in  place  of  a  sacriflce,  and 
images  of  die  gods  were  placed  upon  couches,  as  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 
This  sort  of  banquet  was  called  a  '  lectistemium.' 

8.  jndvinttr]  rroperly,  the  cushion  of  the  couch>  ftnd  so  put  here  for  the 
ooudi  itself. 

4.  Tempta  erat]  This  imperfect  tense  seems  to  mean  that  diis  was  the 
time  that  the  Fates  had  intended  for  such  festivities.  Ovid  (Tr.  iv.  8. 24,  sq.) 
has  it  twice  over  in  this  unusual  way :  — 

''  Sic  igitur  tarda  viros  ^aiauente  senccta 
Me  quoque  donari  jam  rude  tcmpus  erat ; 
Tempus  erat  nee  me  pereigrinum  duoere  caelum 
Nee  siccam  Gctico  fonte  levare  sitim." 
The  Greeks  used  the  imperfect  «XP^  ^  ^®  ^^^"^^  tmdefined  way.    See  note 
on  L  27.  19. 

6.  Cellis]  The  '  cella '  was,  properly  speaking,  a  chamber,  partly  above 
•and  partly  under  ground,  in  which  uie  *  dolia '  were  kept  That  m  which  the 
*  amphorae '  were  stored  was  called  '  apotheca,'  and  was  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  bouse :  hence  the  terms,  *  depromere,'  *  deripere,*  *  desccndero.'  *  Cnni- 
tolio '  is  eqnival^it  to  '  urbi.'  See  C.  iii.  3. 42  ;  iii.  30.  6.  '  Imperio '  is  a^'d 
for  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome,  as  in  C.  iii.  5.  4. 

7.  Regina  dementea  ruinas^  'Dementes'  is  transferred  from  'rcgina*  to 
'ruinas  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  ii.  576) :  "  Ulcisci  patriam  et  scelcratas  sumcro 
poeaas,"  where  *  sceleratas '  expresses  the  guilt  of  Helen 

9.  Conicaninalo  cum  grege  turpium  Morbo  v/ronim,]  *  with  her  filth v  herd  cf 
men  (forsooth)  foul  with  disease.'  The  corrupt  lusts  of  that  class  o^  persons 
who  were  most  about  an  Ecutem  queen,  are  jpropcrly  called  a  disease.  *  Vi- 
toruoL  *  is  used  JEonioally.    In  £pod.  ix.  11,  Horace  oomplains :  -* 
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"  Romanns  ehen !  poeteri  negabitifl 
Enuuicipatns  foeminae 
Fert  YaUam  et  anna  miles,  et  spadonibits 
Senrire  rugosis  potest  ** 
10.  impoUM  Sperare]  *  wild  enough  to  expect  anything.'    This  is  a  com- 
mon constniction,  noticed  at  C.  i.  1. 18.    '  Impotens '  corresponds  to  oKpani^i 
and  signifies  violence,  want  of  self-control.    See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

13.  vix  una  mmpes  nam»\  Cleopatra's  fleet  escaped  fixnn  the  battle  of  Acd- 
nm,  bat  M.  Antonins  saved  no  more  than  his  own  shin,  in  whidi  he  fled  to 
Egypt  From  motives  of  delicacy  no  allnsion  is  made  to  M.  Antonins  thnnxgh- 
ont  me  Ode. 

14.  Mentemque  fympkatam  Mareotieo]  '  Lymphatns '  is  equivalent  to  wfi/tpo" 
Xrffrrosj  *  lympha '  and  '  nympha '  bdng  the  same  word.  Mareotic  wine  was 
from  the  shores  of  the  Lake  MareotiB  in  me  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  '  In 
veros  timores '  is  opposed  to  what  the  Gh^eeks  called  rit  kci^  rod  iroXc/iov. 
Cleopatra's  fleet  fledikun  Acdnm,  before  a  blow  was  strock,  nnder  the  mfla- 
ence  of  a  panic ;  but  Horace  chooses  to  say  it  was  a  '  vems  timor.'  The  his- 
torical £&ct8  are  not  accurately  represented  in  this  Ode.  Thon^  it  is  said 
that  Cleopatra  meditated  a  descent  upon  Italy,  in  the  event  of  M.  AntoniuB 
and  herself  proving  successful  at  Actium,  she  fled  from  duit  place  to  "Egypt, 
and  never  went  near  Italy,  whither  Augustas  returned  after  the  battle ;  and  It 
was  not  till  the  next  year,  a.  n.  c.  734,  that  he  went  to  Alexandria,  and  tlie 
deadis  of  M.  Antonins  and  Cleopatra  occurred. 

20.  Haemoniaef]    This  is  an  ancient  name  for  Thessaly. 

24.  rewxravit]  Literally,  '  took  in  exchange  for  her  own  kingdom  sliores 
out  of  the  sight  of  men.^  It  is  said  that  Cleopatra  contemphued  quitting 
Egypt,  to  escape  from  Augustus,  and  that  she  transported  vessels  across  the 
desert  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  they  were  destroyed  by  tne  Arabs,  and  she  aban- 
doned her  design.  Flut.  Ant  c.  69.  On  me  word  'reparavk,'  see  C.  L  31. 
12,  n. 

25.  jacentem]    On  Cleopatra's  death,  etc.,  see  Flut  Ant  c  84. 

26.  27.  aspercu — serperUes]  Wenomous  asps.'    '  Atrum'  is  'deadly.' 

29.  DelibarcUa  mortejerodor]  *  Growing  bolder,  when  she  had  resolyed  to 
die.' 

30.  Zt&umts]    See  Epod.  i.  1,  n. 


ODE    XXXVIII. 

This  Ode  was  probably  written  as  a  song,  and  set  to  music.  There  is  not 
much  to  remark  upon  it.  No  great  pains  are  usiuUly  bestowed  on  sudi  mat- 
ters. Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  translation,  others  an  original  composition.  It 
is  probably  only  a  good  imitation  of  Anacreon.  The  time  is  supposed  to  be 
Autumn  (v.  4). 

Aboumbnt. — I  hate  your  Fersian  fineiy.  Hunt  not  for  the  rose,  boy; 
I  care  only  for  the  myrtle,  which  equally  becomes  thee,  the  servant,  and  me, 
thy  master. 

2.  phiJ^rd]  The  Imdcn-troe  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks ;  and  its  thin  mner 
bark  was  used  for  a  lining,  on  which  flowers  were  sewed  to  form  the  richer 
kind  of  chi4>let8,  called  '  sutilcs.' 

3.  MUte]   *  forbear,'  equivalent  to  *  omitte.' 

6.  ailabores}    This  is  a  coined  word,  and  s^;nifie8  to  labor  for  aomednng 
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more.    It  conetponds  to  wpoavovtuf,  and  ocean  again,  £pp.  Tiii.  20.    The 
order  is,  '  cnio  nihil  sedulus  allabores  simplici  myito,'  '  I  wish  jou  to  take 
no  troable  to  add  anything,'  &c. 
7.  nib arta  Vite]    ' Arta'  signifies  '  thick/  ' close-leayed.' 


ODES.— BOOK  II. 


ODE   I. 

TffiB  Ode  is  addressed  to  C.  Asinins  Pollio,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
anns  of  Jolins  Caesar.  In  b.c.  40  lie  was  consul,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Antonius  against  the  Parthini,  a  tribe  of  Illyricum,  and 
having  defeated  and  subdued  3iem  he  was  allowed  a  triumph  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  then  betook  himself  to  literature,  and  practismg  as  an  orator 
in  the  conits  of  justice,  and  speaking  in  the  senate.  He  patronized  literaiy 
moi,  bnilt  a  library,  wrote  poetiy,  particulariy  tragedies,  and  composed  a 
histoiy  of  the  civil  wars,  in  most  of  which  be  had  taken  an  active  part.  The 
Ode  was  written  after  hearing  Pollio  recite  part  of  this  work,  a  practice 
whoch  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  among  literary  men  at 
Rome. 

Argument. — The  dvH  wars,  their  causes,  their  progress,  and  their tieUal 
results,  —  a  dangerous  task  is  thine,  and  treacherous  is  me  ground  thou  art 


Leave  the  tragic  Muse  for  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  return  to  her  when 
thou  hast  finished  the  historian's  task,  O  Pollio!  advocate,  senator,  con- 
queror !  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the  trumpet  and  the  clarion,  the  flash- 
in^  of  arms,  and  the  voices  of  chiefs,  and  the  whole  world  subdued  but  the 
stubborn  heart  of  Cato.  The  gods  of  Africa  have  ofiered  his  victors'  grand- 
sons on  the  tomb  of  Jugurtha.  What  land,  what  waters,  are  not  stained 
with  our  blood  ?    But  stay,  my  Muse,  approach  not  such  high  themes. 

1.  Moium  ex  MeUBo  contuU]  The  foundation  of  the  civil  wars  is  here  laid 
in  the  formation  of  the  (so^^Ued)  triumvirate  by  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and 
Crassus,  which  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Celer, 
and  L.  Afranius,  a.  u.  c  694,  b.  c.  60.  But.  thoi^  this  was  the  first  great 
act  of  aggression  on  the  liberties  of  Rome,  the  avil  war  did  not  break  out 
till  the  year  a.  u.  c.  704,  b.  c.  50,  when  Cssar  and  Pompeius  came  to  their 
ffaial  rapture.  Pollio's  wori^  was  in  seventeen  books,  and  probably  ended 
with  Ae  battle  of  Actium. 

2.  modo8\    The  '  plans '  pursued  by  the  opposing  parties. 

4.  Prineipwn  amidtias]  The  alliance  or  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  and  the 
subsequent  coalition  of  M.  Antonius  and  Augustus,  more  than  once  broken 
and  renewed,  and  alwa3r8  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  liberties, 
and  therefore  called  *  graves,'  '  oppressive,'  are  here  principally  referred  to. 
8ee  Plutarch,  Vit.  Caes.  c.  13.  Pollio  was  himself  the  means  of  reconciling 
Antonius  and  Au^^ustus,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  b.  c.  40. 

5.  Nondttm  exptatis  uncta  cruonbu8i\  See  C.  i.  2,  Introduction.  The  29th 
verse  of  that  Ode, ''  Cui  dabit  partes  scelns  expiandi,"  compared  with  this, 
makes  it  probable  the  two  were  written  about  the  same  time.    The  plural 
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'  mioriboff  *  is  mnisail,  and  iMron  of  tke  Greek.    So  AeidL  Sopp.  MB^, 
froXoMnr  ttifMOfwv  uiaafuunv. 

6.  Periadosae  plenvm  opu$  aleae,"]  *  A  task  full  of  haxttd,'  literally,  '  fidi 
of  perilous  chance.'  PoUio  had  been  faithful  to  Julias  CaBiar,  hot  afber  bis 
death  had  sided  rather  with  M.  Antonius  than  Augustas;  and  therefore, 
when  the  latter  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  his  rival,  and  had  the 
entire  power  in  his  own  hands,  it  was  a  bold  and  difficult  task  that  Pollio 
had  undertaken.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  involved  himaelf  ia 
an  J  difficulty  with  Augustus,  for  he  lived  quietly  to  a  good  old  age,  dyni^  In 
his  eightieth  ^rear  at  hu  villa  at  TaBCuhun,  A.  u.  c.  758,  a.  d.  4.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  his  history  was  written  with  impartiality,  and  that  Augustus  was  not 
jealous,  and  could  affi>rd  to  be  otherwise.  See  Tac  Ann.  iv.  34.  '  Alcae ' 
was  the  name  for  dice  (see  C  iii.  24.  58) ;  here  it  means  '  haiard,'  'risk.' 

7.  IncedU  per  ignes]  *  Thou  art  treadii^  on  ashes  that  cover  a  smoulder- 
ing fire,'  like  the  ashes  at  the  month  of  a  volcano,  cool  on  the  sorface, 
but  burning  below. 

10.  mox  ubi  publicas  Res  ordinaris]  '  When  jou.  shaU  have  finished  your 
history  of  public  events.'  The  Greeks  used  avvrdavitv  fi>r  writing  a  book. 
Plutarch  uses  crvvrayya  for  a  book.  * hpoerd^aaOai  occurs  in  the  prcfiuTe  to 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  die  Vulgate  transhition,  **  Quo- 
niam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare  narrationem."  It  seems  that  Poliio 
was  writing  tragedy  at  the  same  time  with  his  history,  and  the  style  of  tii« 
one  mav  have  affected  the  style  of  the  other :  so  that  Horace  advises  him  to 
lay  aside  his  tragedies,  in  order  that  he  may  do  justice  to  his  histonr.  As  th« 
theme  is  delicate,  and  he  is  well  able  to  adorn  it,  he  should  put  a«iae  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  proper  accomplishment,  viz.  his  tragedies.  They  were  proba- 
bly of  no  great  merit.  None  have  survived,  and  ne  has  no  credit  for  them, 
except  with  Horace  and  Virgil,  who  were  under  personal  obligationB  to  him. 
See  S.  i.  10.  42,  and  Viig.  fc,  viU.  10. 

11.  grande  munus]  '  'Riou  shalt  put  on  the  Attic  cothurnus,  and  return  to 
Ay  lofty  task.'  The  *  cothurnus '  was  a  shoe  worn  bv  tragic  actors,  the  use 
and  name  of  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Athenians.  It 
was  usually  ornamented  with  purple,  and  strapped  up  the  leg  neariy  to  tiie 
knee.  When  worn  on  the  stage,  it  had  a  thick  sole  and  a  high  heel,  to  add  to 
the  actor's  height  Men  of  rank  wore  the  '  cothurnus.'  Horace  speaks  Geo* 
ratively,  when  he  says  that  PolUo  shall  put  on  the  '  cothumtu,'  meaning  &at 
he  shall  return  to  writing  tragedies  (see  last  note). 

16.  Delmatico  —  trita^o.f  See  Introduction. 

n.Jammmc]  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  D.  As  to  '  conraa '  and  '  litni,' see  0.  L 
1.  23,  n. 

21.  Audirt  —  mdwr]  *I  seem  to  myself  to  hear'  (as  C.  iii.  4.  6),  refer- 
ring to  what  he  had  heard  Pollio  read  (see  Int.).  Cfcero  uses  '  vidcor '  with 
'  videre '  not  unfrequently,  as  (De  Am.  12),  "  videre  jam  videor  populcm  a 
senata  disjunctum." 

23.  cuncta  terrarum  ntbacta]  It  is  probable  that  Pollk)  had  given  a  stirring 
account  of  Ciesar's  African  campdgn,  in  which  he  himself  served,  and  that 
his  description  had  made  a  great  impression  upon  Horace.  The  victory  of 
Thapsus,  B.  0.  46,  made  CsBsar  master  of  the  whole  Roman  worid.  '  Cuncta 
terrarum '  is  equivalent  to  '  cunctas  teiras.' 

24.  atrocem]  'stubborn.' 

25.  Jtmo  H  deorum]  *  Juno  and  all  the  gods  that  favor  Africa,  who  bad 
departed  helplc8sly  (i.  e.  afbrar  the  Jugurthine  war)  and  left  that  hind  nn^ 
avenged,  have  offered  up  as  an  atonement  {*  rettulit ')  Uie  grandsons  of  those 
victors,  on  the  grave  of  Jugurtha.'  '  Inferiae '  or  'parentiuta.'  were  offVHngs 
presented  by  relatives  at  l£e  tombs  of  the  dead,  l^n  thousand  of  the  POm- 
peian  anoy  alone  fell  at  the  hattU  of  Thapsaa.    It  hM  been  su^^eatedlli* 
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ttift  JiMillilDe,  father  thflsi  ftny  <3if  the  odief  AiHcafi  wan,  is  rererred  to,  be* 
cause  Sallnst's  history  had  lately  come  out,  and  was  attractroe  much  attention. 

29.  Qtn  iKM  t4aino]  In  this  and  the  following  stanza  I«>race  amplifies  a 
Nttto.  But  during  the  civil  wan  of  Jnlios  Csssar,  Spain,  Greece,  ana  Africa 
were  scenes  of  moeh  bloodshed,  and  Romans  fought  against  each  other  at 
Miitnia,  at  Philippi,  and  at  Actium.  That  the  Parthian  had  heard  the  crash 
of  Italy  in  its  faU,  is  a  poetical  exaggeration,  meaning,  in  plain  prose,  that 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome  had  washed  her  dissensions,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  her  downfall. 

pingmtr]    Comp.  Vhrg.  (Georg.  i.  491 ) :  -> 

**  Nee  tiut  indignnm  snperis  bis  sanguine  nostit) 
Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos.'' 

34.  DaimiaB]  *  Roman/    See  0.  L  22.  14,  n. ;  iii.  30.  1 1 ;  ir.  6.  27. 

85.  deuhravere}  '  have  deeply  djred/ 

38.  Ceae — nemae:]  'The  subjects  which  belong  to  the  Cean  Muse.* 
'  Nenia '  is  used  in  various  senses  by  Horace.  As  a  diige  (C.  ii.  20.  21 ) ; 
as  a  nigfat^song  (C.  iii.  28.  16) ;  as  a  charm  (Epod.  xvii.  29 ;  as  a  song  of 
trhonph  (£m>.  i.  1.  63).  Hero  it  stands  for  the  melancholy  poetiy  of  Si- 
laonides  of  Geos,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century  b.  o. 

rehvKtet]    Equivalent  to  '  tractes.'    See  note  on  i.  31.  12. 

39.  Dkmaeo — oMtro]    A  cave  dedicated  to  Venus,  the  daughter  of  Dione. 


ODE   II. 

HoBACB,  meaning  to  write  an  Ode  on  the  moderate  desire  and  use  of 
wealUi,  dedicated  it  to  0.  Sailustins  Crispus,  grand-nephew  of  the  historian, 
and  inheritor  of  his  property.  He  had  previously  alluded  to  him  in  no 
terms  of  praise  in  Sat.  i.  2.  48 ;  but  that  Satire  was  written  many  years 
before  this  Ode,  and  at  this  time  Sallustius  was  in  high  favor  with  AuguKtna^ 
and  possessed  of  great  riches,  of  which  Horace  implies  that  he  made  a 
good  use. 

ABOUvrarr.  —  Silver  hath  no  beauty  while  hid  in  the  earth,  Sallustius. 
Procnleins,  for  his  ^erosity  to  his  brethren,  will  live  for  ever,  and  the  man 
who  rules  the  spirit  of  avarice  is  a  greater  king  than  if  from  Carthago  to 
Gadee  were  all  nis  own.  The  dropsy  grows  and  grows,  till  its  cause  is 
expelled*  Fhraates,  restored  to  his  throne,  is  not  happy ;  be  only  is  a  khig 
and  conqueror  who  looks  on  money  with  indiflerence. 

2.  Abdiio  terrU^  Sallustius  possessed  some  valuable  mines  •  in  the  Alps, 
and  to  this  dicnmstance  Horace  seems  to  refer.  The  character  given  of 
Sallustius  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  30)  is  rather  different  from  Horace's  de- 
scription. Tacitus  says  he  was  inclined  to  luxurious  living  and  fine  clothes, 
different  from  the  practice  of  the  old  times.  Horace  inverts  the  order  of  the 
cognomen  and  gentilician  name,  as  Tacitus  frequently  does  ;  as, '  Agripnam 
Postnmum'  (Ann.  i.  3),  and  elsewhere.  The  eleventh  Ode  of  this  bouk  is 
addressed  to  Quintius  Hypinus ;  and  the  names  are  inverted,  as  here. 

lanvnae]    Ovid  (Fast.  i.  207)  :  — 

"  Jura  dabat  populis  posito  modo  consul  aratro 
Et  levis  argenti  lamina  crimen  erat." 
For  examples  of  syncope,  see  i.  36.  8,  n. 

5.  Vivet  extento  Proculeiui  aevo\  C.  Proculeius  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  of  licinins  Mnrena,  who,  with  one  Fannius  Caepio,  entered  into  a 
tooa^^ng^  against  the  life  of  Auguftns,  and  was  pfot  to  death  B.  c.  22.    6eo 
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C.  ti.  10,  Int.  Who  was  ^be  other  brother  of  Procolchu  is  donbtAil,  and  dao 
on  what  occasion  he  assisted  them.  They  ma^  hare  lost  their  propertr  in 
the  civil  wan,  as  the  Scholiasts  say.  Procnleius  was  in  great  favor  with 
Aopistus,  and  was  intimate  with  Maecenas  (who  mairicd  his  sister  or  cous^, 
Tercntia),  and  probably  with  Sallustius.  He  was  alive  at  this  time,  and  did 
not  die  tiU  after  Horace.  Procnleius  was,  like  MiBcenas,  a  favorer  of  letters, 
and  is  so  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  viL  94) :  **  Quis  tibi  Maecenas  quis  nunc 
erit  aut  Procnleius  1 " 

6.  Notrtt — cutimi]  Horace's  adaptation  of  Greek  constructions  is  one  of 
tiie  chief  features  of  his  style.  He  uses  *  meftiente '  here  in  the  same  seaae  as 
in  C.  iv.  5.  20,  ''  Cnlpari  metuit  Fides  " :  '  wings  that  refuse  to  melt,'  as 
Icarius's  did.    See  C.  iv.  2.  2. 

9.  Latiui  regnes]  The  only  king  was  the  sage,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
and  the  sage  kept  all  his  passions  under  control.  See  S.  i.  3. 125,  n.,  and 
below,  V.  21. 

10.  remoiia  Gadtbiu]  Gades  (Cadiz)  was  taken  poetically  for  the  western 
limit  of  the  world,  so  that  when  Horace  would  say  his  friend  Septimius  was 
willing  to  go  with  him  to  the  ends  of  the  eartn,  he  says  *  Septimi  Gades 
aditure  mecum '  (C.  ii.  6.  1 ).  It  was  originally,  like  Carthage,  a  Phoenician 
settlement,  of  winch  there  were  many  in  Spain,  whence  Horace  says  '  oterque 
Poenus,'  the  Phcenicians  in  Africa  and  those  in  Hispania. 

17.  Phraaten]  Phraates  was  restored  to  the  Parthian  throne  B.C.  26 
(C.  i.  26,  Introd.).  It  is  called  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  because  the  Parthians 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  empire  founded  by  Cyrus  the 
Great.    See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n. 

18.  pletn\  See  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.  Observe  the  elision  of  the  last  syllable  of 
this  verse  by  the  commencing  vowel  of  the  next ;  and  see  C.  ii.  16.  34,  and 
C.  iii.  2.  22. 

19.  populumque,  etc.]  'And  teaches  men  not  to  use  wrong  names  for 
things.' 

82.  ^ropriam]     See  S.  ii.  2.  129,  n. 

23.  wretorto]  *  Who  does  not  look  with  eyes  askance  (that  is,  with  longin;;) 
at  vast  heaps  of  gold  ? '  Compare  £pp.  L  14.  37  :  "  Non  istic  obliquo  ooilo 
mea  commoda  quisquam  Limat" 


ODE    III. 

Thb  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  nominally  addressed  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Q.  Dellius,  who,  from  being  a  follower,  first  of  fiolabella,  and 
then  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  M.  Antonius,  and 
his  tool,  throughout  his  intrigues  wiA  Cleopatra,  till  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium,  when  he  quarrelled  with  Cleopatra  and  joined  Augustus,  who 
received  him  with  favor  (Pint.  Anton,  c  59j.  Plutarch  calls  him  loropocdp. 
Dellius  was  called  '  desultor  bellorum  civihum,'  in  allusion  to  the  *  desultor ' 
of  (he  circus,  who  rode  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  Horace's  way  of  giving 
a  name  to  his  odes  has  been  sufficiently  noticed,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  person  whose  name  he  uses.  The  Ode  is 
on  his  usual  commonplaces, —  moderation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment,  and  the  certainty  of  death. 

Aroument.  —  Be  sober  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  shade  and  purling  stream,  if  we  bring  not  thither 
wine  and  flowers,  while  drcurastauces  and  youth  permit,  and  life  is  our  own  ? 
Soon  thou  must  give  up  all  to  thine  heir ;  rich  and  noble,  or  poor  and  hnm« 
ble,  we  must  all  come  to  one  place  in  the  end. 
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S.  Mfi  mem  m]  < Kon  secos  ac '  is  the  more  usual  phrase :  bat  'non  secns ' 
maj  stend  alone. 

e.  Tematogramine}  *  in  a  sednded  gras^  spot.' 

8.  ImUriort  nota  Ihlemi.]  The  cork  of  the  'amphora'  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  consul  in  whose  year  it  was  filled,  or  a  label  with  that  in- 
scription was  fastened  to  the  vessel,  and  the  '  amphorae '  being  placed  in  the 
'  i^theca '  as  thej  were  filled,  the  oldest  would  be  the  innermost 

9.  Qm pjnus ingeiu]  'Quo'  signifies  'to  what  purpose/  as  'quo  mlhi 
fiartunam  si  non  oonceditnr  uti  ? '  (^pp.  i.  5.  12.) 

n&aque  populiu]  The  Greeks  bad  two  names  for  the  popUr,  —  Xcvic^, 
which  was  white,  and  alytipos,  which  was  dark.  Yiigil  calls  the  white 
'bicolor.'  'Amant,'  as  in  C.  iii.  16.  10,  is  used  like  the  Greek  <^ov(ri, 
'an  wont.'  Vii^gil  has  a  like  expression  to  'hospitalem '  (Georg.  iv.  24), 
**  ObYiaque  hospitiis  teneat  frondentibus  arbor." 

11.  obiiquo  laborat]  '  To  what  purpose  does  the  flying  stream  struggle  to 
liasle  down  its  winding  channel  ? '  The  stream  is  represented  as  striving 
to  fauRy  on,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  offered  by  its  winding  banks.  As 
to 'trspidaxe,' see  C.  ii  11.  4.  Epp.  L  10  21. 

17.  Ctdes  coemplis]     Compare  C.  14.  21,  sqq.  of  this  book. 

18.  ktvUA    Horace  uses  this  form,  not '  lavat.' 

21.  Ingchoi]  The  name  of  Inachus,  the  earliest  mythical  king  of  Aigos, 
•ppean  to  have  been  used  proverbially,  for  we  have  it  again  in  C.  iii.  19. 1. 

23.  morerisA  This  reminds  us  of  Cicero  (de  Senect.  xxiii) :  "  Conuno- 
nmdi  natura  deverBorium  nobis,  non  habitandi  locum  dedit" 

25.  coghmtr,]  *  We  are  driven  like  sheep,'  "  Tityre  coge  pecus  "  ( Viig. 
Ec  iii.  20). 

36.  Veraahir  uma]  Compare  C.iii.  I.  16 :  "Omne  axpax  movet  uma 
nomen."  The  notion  is  that  of  Fate  standing  with  an  urn,  in  which  every 
man's  lot  is  cast.  She  shakes  it,  and  he  whose  lot  comes  out  must  die. 
Grid  has  imitated  this  passage  (Met.  x.  32) :  — 

"  Omnia  debemur  vobis  paullumque  morat! 
Serins  aus  citius  sedem  properamus  ad  unam. 
Tendimus  hue  omnes. 

28.  ExUiutn]  This  is  put  for  the  place  of  exile,  as  (Or.  Fast.  vi.  666) : 
**  ExHium  quodam  tempore  Tibur  erat"  The  word  is  only  another  fonn 
of '  exsidium,'  finom  '  ex-sedeo.'  '  Cumbae '  is  in  the  dative  case,  and  is  thQ 
form  usually  found  in  inscriptions  for  '  cymbae.' 


ODE    IV, 

This  amusing  Ode  represents  a  gentleman  in  love  with  his  maid-servant, 
and  jocularly  consoles  nim  with  examples  of  heroes  who  had  been  in  the 
same  condition,  and  with  the  assurance  that  one  so  faithful  must  be,  like  the 
slaves  of  the  Homeric  warriors,  the  daughter  of  a  royal  house.  The  name 
Xanthias  must  be  fictitious,  and  Fhoceus  indicates  that  the  person  was  also 
supposed  to  be  a  Phocian.  Why  Horace,  assuming  a  Greek  name  for  his 
real  or  snroosed  friend,  should  also  make  him  a  Phocian,  is  needless  to 
inquire.  There  may  have  been  a  significance  in  it  which  has  passed  away, 
or  never  existed  but  for  the  understanding  of  the  person  addressed,  and 
pcriiaps  a  few  intimate  friends.  Xanthias  was  a  name  given  to  slaves,  like 
Geta,  Sosius,  &c.  in  the  "  Frogs  "  and  other  plays  of  Aristophanes. 

Horace  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  and  he  wrote  this  Ode  when  he  was  just  finishing 
his  eighth  lustre,  which  would  be  in  December,  b.  o>  25. 
25 
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ABonifEirr. — Be  not  ashamed,  Xanthuu ;  heroeB  have  loved  their  raaSSfl 
before  thee,  —  Achilles  his  Briseis,  Ajax.  his  Tecmossa,  and  Agamemnon 
hte  Cassandra.  Doubtless  yoor  Phyllis  is  of  royal  blood :  one  so  faithful 
and  loving  and  unselfish  is  no  common  maiden.  Kay,  be  not  jealoos  of  my 
praises ;  my  eighth  lustre  is  hastening  to  its  close. 

^,  XanthiaPhoceuI]    See  Introd. 

3.  BriBeis]  Hippodameia,  so  called  from  her  fiither,  Briseus^  king  of 
Lyrnessus,  a  town  of  Troas,  taken,  with  eleven  others,  by  Achilles.  Ho 
delivered  op  the  spoils  for  distribution,  and  got  Briseis  for  his  prize  (D.  ix. 
328,  sqq.)  Agamemnon  took  her  from  him,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  own  slave,  Chryseis  (II.  1.  320,  sqq.). 

6.  TBcmessae ;]  Tecmessa  was  the  daughter  of  Telentas,  king  of  Phrygia, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Greeks  durinj^  the  Trojan  war,  and  his  daughter 
became  the  prize  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon.  Homer  alludes  to  her  when 
he  speaks  of  Ataprot  y€pas  (II.  i.  138].  Sophocles,  in  his  play  of  Ajax, 
represents  her  as  tenderly  attached  to  him. 

7.  Arnt  —  Vtrgine  raptcL,]  That  is,  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  diose,  , 
when  the  spoils  of  Troy  were  divided  among  the  Greeks.  '  Arsit '  is  used 
b^  Horace  three  times  with  an  ablative,  —  here,  in  C.  iii-  9.  5,  and  in  Epod. 
liv.  9 ;  and  once  as  a  transitive  verb  (C.  iv.  9. 13) :  "  Non  sola  comptos  arsit 
adulteri  crines  ";  as  it  is  in  Viigil's  second  Eclogue :  "  Formosum  pastor 
Corydon  ardtobat  Alexin." 

10.  TTiesialo  victon]  Achilles,  whose  native  countiy  was  Phthiotifl  iii 
Thessaly. 

ademptm  Eador]  '  the  loss  of  Hector.'  Tins  is  from  the  Siad  (tzir. 
343);—.^ 

prjiT€poi  yhp  fuiKKop  'Avmounp  ^  tirtaSi 
Kfipoy  TtBtnf&Tog  «vaip€fiev. 

13.  Netckuan]  'You  cannot  tell  but,' — *Tou  may  well  believe.'  AH 
that  follows,  in  this  and  the  next  stanza,  is  good-natured  banter.  See  Introd. 
As  to  the  phrase  '  nescio  an,*  *  I  incline  to  think  it  is  so^'  see  Znmpt's  Latin 
Grammar,  4§  354  and  721.    On  '  beati,'  see  Q.  L  4. 14. 

17.  Oredenon  iHam]  'Believe  not  that  she  whom  &oa  lovest  is  of  the 
villanous  herd.' 

22.  Fu^]    The  same  as  '  noli,* — '  do  not.' 

S3.  Cujus  octaotmj    See  Introd. ;  and  as  to  '  lustrum/  see  C.  11 15. 19,  IL 


ODE   V. 

1^18  Ode  professes  to  be  a  remonstrance  trith  one  who  iA  conrfing  a 
young  girl  not  yet  come  to  womanhood. 

Abouhevt.  —  That  giri  is  too  young  for  a  yoke-fellow ;  as  yet,  she  k  like 
an  unbroken  heifer,  or  an  unripe  grape.  She  will  come  to  thee  of  her  own 
accord,  when  she  is  a  little  older;  then  will  she  wax  wanton,  and  seek  a  mate, 
and  thou  wilt  love  her  above  coy  Pholoe  or  Chloris  or  Gyges. 

a.  Grca]    The  Greeks  use  vtpl  in  this  way,  'occupied  with.' 

T.  8olantis]    This  is  the  poetical  word  for  satisfying  hunger  or  thirst,  as 

Virgil  (Georg.  i.  159) :  "  Concussaqne  famem  in  silvis  solabere  qnercu." 
1 2.  Purpurea  variua  eoiore]  'Erelong,  autumn  with  its  varied  hues  will  dye 

the  green  grape  with  purplQ,'  which  means,  that  she  will  soon  be  ripe  for 

marriage,  as  the  purple  grape  is  for  plucking. 
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U.  jmx  -^^ta*}  Time  k  conpared  to  a  wild  horse,  M  in  Grid  (Fast  ri. 
778) :  **  fagiunt  freiio  non  lemorante  diet."  Tbe  words  that  follow  mean, 
'  «Ae  will  approach  the  flower  of  her  age,  as  jimi  recede  from  it ' ;  which  is  ex- 
nreeaed  thus :  '  the  yean  which  time  takes  from  ^oor  life,  he  will  add  to 
mn.'  The  way  of  speakm^  is  like  that  of  Deianira,  when,  comparing  her 
own  age  and  attractions  with  thoHC  of  her  rival,  she  says :  — 

rf^v  a  aZ  <f>Sivov<rap. 
(Soph.  Trach.  t.  547,  sqq.)    It  is  also  explained  by  those  verses  in  tibe  Epis- 
tie  to  the  Fisones :  — 

"  Malta  fenmt  anni  venientes  commoda  secnm, 
Malta  leccdentes  adimnnt" 
<▼.  176,  gq.) 

16.  Lalagel  This  name  is  formed  from  XoXciy,  ''dolce  loquentem"  (C. 
1.  22.  24). 

SO.  OwStuve  Gifgeiy]  This  name,  which  is  Lydian,  Horace  employs  again 
(C.  ill.  7.  5).  This  boy  is  represented  as  a  slave  fVom  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  so  beantifol  that,  if  he  were  introduced  at  soDper  amone  iJbe 
gills,  the  cleverest  of  the  company  conld  not  detect  him.  '  Discrimen  cKMcn- 
mm '  means  a  difference  hard  to  see. 

24.  amb^uoque  vtUtu.]  Ovid  expresses  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  case  of 
Atalanta  reef  elegantly  (Met.  viii  322) :  — 

"  Talis  erat  cultus ;  fades  quam  dicere  vere 
Yugineam  in  pnero  pneruem  in  viigine  possis." 
Boys  let  their  hair  grow  till  they  assumed  the  'toga  virilis/  about  theur  fif- 
teeotiiyear. 


ODE   VI. 

Or  Septinuus,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing,  except 
tiiat  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace's,  as  we  gather  also  from  the  letter  of 
hitrodnction  he  gave  him  to  Tiberius  (Epp.  i.  9).  He  had  a  house  at  Taren- 
tmn,  where  Horace  probably  paid  him  one  or  more  visits.  Beyond  this  we 
km>w  nothuif  of  Sepdmins. 

It  was  prMobly  on  or  after  a  visit  to  Septimius,  that  Horace  composed  the 
twenty-eighth  Ode  of  the  first  book ;  and^  probably,  with  the  attractions  of 
Tarentnm  finesh  in, his  mind,  he  wrote  this  Ode.  He  says  that,  next  to  Ti- 
bur,  it  is  the  place  where  he  wotdd  choose  to  end  his  days.  He  says  the  same 
In  Epp.  i  7.  45. 

ABOUMSirr. — Septimins,  I  would  that  I  might  end  my  days  at  Tibnr,  or, 
if  that  be  forbidden  me,  at  Tarentnm.  Above  all  others  I  love  that  spot, 
with  its  honey,  its  olives,  its  long  spring,  and  mild  winter,  and  mpes  on 
Mount  Anion.  On  that  spot  we  ought  to  live  together;  and  there  thou 
abouidst  lay- my  bones,  and  weep  over  them. 

1.  Sqpttmi,  Gades  aditm-e  mecum}  That  is,  '  who  art  ready  to  go  with  me, 
if  need  be,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'    See  above  0.  2.  10,  n. 

2.  Caniabrum  indodum]  '  At  any  time  before  b.  c.  29,  when  the  Cantabri 
were  first  reduced,  they  could  have  been  called  by  Horace  '  indoctos  juga 
fene  nostra,'  even  though  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  impose  that  ^oke. 
In  29  they  were  reduced  to  subjection ;  in  26  they  broke  out  again,  and  m  the 
JbUowing  year  they  were  fina&y 'subdued,  thouj^  an  insurr^tSon  had  to  be 
fm  dMi  b^  A|^H»>  *oa»  yeass  aftervMsda  <««•  C*  IL  «,  tl ;  iv.  14.  41. 
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Epp.  i.  12.  26).  They  were  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  tribes  of  ffimiSfl,  and 
the  last  that  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Thej  occupied  a  part  of^the  nortli 
coast,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

3.  Stprtes]    The  modem  Gulfs  of  Sydra  and  Gabis. 

5.  t\bwr]  Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sixteen  miks  east  of  Rome,  Horaoe 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting^  (see  C.  iii.  4.  23.  Epp.  i.  7.  45).  He  here  ex- 
presses a  great  affection  for  it.  Some  suppose  he  liad  a  house  there,  which, 
as  he  nowhere  mentions  it,  is  improbable. 

Arpfo  —  cohno]    Catillus,  or  nis  brother  Tiburtus  (see  C.  i.  18.  2,  n.). 

7.  Sit  modus  Ituto]  *  Lasso '  may  be  taken  with  '  maris,'  etc  (as  '  fcm.  le- 
mm,'  Aen.  i.  178),  or  absolutely,  leaving  the  genitives  to  depend  on  '  modus ' : 
or  the  genitives  may  depend  upon  both.  It  is  probable  Horace  is  only  speak- 
ing generally,  meaning  that  the  weary  need  seek  no  happier  resting-place  diaa 
TiDur,  or  Tarentum. 

10.  pelliti*]  This  word  refers  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  sheep  with 
skins,  to  preserve  their  wool.  The  Gauesus  (Galaso)  fiowed  tfarouph  the 
ager  Tarentinus,  which  was  rich  in  gardens  and  com-Und,  as  well  as  in  pas- 
tures. 

11.  ngnatd]  Similar  passives  are  found  in  C.  iu.  3. 43,  **  Medis  triumpha- 
tis  " ;  iii.  19. 4,  "  BeUa  pugnata  " ;  Epod.  i.  23,  ''  Bellum  militabitur  " ;  S.  ii. 
6.  27,  "  Res  certabitur.**  *  Regnata '  occurs  again  in  C.  iii.  29  27 ;  and  Ta- 
citus (Hist,  i  16)  speaks  •f  "gentes  quae  regnantur."  The  word  is  not  used 
by  prose-writers  of  an  earlier  age  than  Tacitus.  Phalanthus  of  Lacediemoa 
headed  a  body  of  vouths,  called  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  Parthe- 
niiB,  in  migrating  m>m  the  Fek>ponnesus  into  Italy,  where  they  got  poesearion 
of  Tarentum. 

15.  decedunt]  This  word  is  used  again  in  the  same  sense  of  '  giving  plaee 
to '  in  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  v.  213 :  "  decede  pentis.''^  The 
honey  of  Tarentum  or  Calabria  (iii.  16.  33),  and  of  Matinum  (iv.  2. 27)  in 
Italy,  of  Hybla  in  Sicily,  and  of  Hymettus  in  Attica,  are  those  Horace  oclo- 
brates  most.  Venafrum  (hod.  Venafro)  the  most  northern  town  of  CUunpa- 
nia  was  celebrated  above  all  places  in  Italy  for  its  olives.  '  Venafio '  is  the 
dative  case.    See  C.  i.  1. 15,  n. 

18.  Aulon}  From  the  name,  we  may  suppose  this  was  a  valley  near 
Tarentum.  It  gave  excellent  pasturage  to  sheep.  'Baccho'  depends  on 
'  amicus.' 

21.  beatae  —  cares;]  "Rich  heigfatB  or  hills  near  Tarentum.  /  Arx '  is  akin 
to  cpKor,  and  signifies  primarily  a  fortified  place ;  and  fortified  places  being 
commonly  on  heights,  '  arx,'  in  a  derived  sense,  came  to  mean  a  hill  gen- 
erally. 

23.  fiviUam]  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  not  geneval  among 
the  Romans,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  Before  mat,  tfaey  were 
usually  boned,  though  burning  was  known  even  in  old  timea« 


ODE   VII. 

PoicPBius  Varus  was  a  companion  of  Horace's  in  the  army  of  Bmtus,  and 
fought  at  Fhilippi,  after  which  it  is  probable  he  followed  the  fortunes,  first  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  afkerwards  of  Af.  Antonius,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  the  civil  war  was  over.  This  Ode  was  written  on  his  return,  to  welcome 
him. 

Aboukekt.  —  O  Pompeius,  my  earliest  friend  and  best,  with  whom  I 
nave  served  and  indulged,  full  many  a  day,  who  hath  sent  thee  back  to  us,  a 
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tme  dtbeo  of  Rome  ?  We  fought  and  fled  together  at  Fhnt[^ ;  bat  while 
I  was  carried  off  by  Mercury,  Uie  wave  drew  t^  back  into  the  stormy  ocean 
again.  Come,  then,  pay  thy  vows  unto  Jove,  and  lay  thy  weary  limh«  under 
my  laureL  Bring  wine  and  ointment  and  garlands ;  choose  a  master  of  the 
Seiait,  for  I  will  revel  like  any  Thradan,  for  joy  that  my  friend  hath  returned. 

1.  Umpus  in  ultimum]  Daring  the  two  jrears  between  his  leaving  Rome 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Brutus  went  tHroagh  many  hai'd-fought  battles 
with  the  native  tribes  m  Macedonia  and  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  resist- 
ing ti)e  assumption  of  his  province  by  C.  Antonius,  the  triumvir's  brother, 
to  whom  the  Senate  had  assigned  it  '  Tempus  in  ultimum '  does  not  mean 
ao  much  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  as  we  should  say,  as  into  extreme  danger 
or  need. 

3.  redortavit  Qfiiritem]  Thb  word  'redonare'  is  peculiar  to  Horace.  He 
uses  it  again,  O.  iii.  3.  33.  'Qniritem'  has  particular  force  as  'unshorn  of 
your  citizenship  '  He  had  not  been  *  capite  deminutus.'  See  Aesch.  Earn. 
757,  *Apyctop  &p^p  aSBig,  The  singular  '  Quiris '  is  not  found  in  prose- 
writers.     It  occura  again  in  Epp.  i.  6.  7. 

5.  prime  todalium,]  'Prime'  means  'earliest  aud  best.'  It  is  probable 
that  toe  days  Horace  enjoyed  so  much  with  his  friend  were  spent  at  Athens, 
wiien  they  were  both  youn^  students.  The  language  does  "not  seem  to  suit  a 
camp  life,  especially  on  such  a  service  as  the  armjr  of  Brutus  went  through. 
On  '  fregi '  see  C.  i.  1 .  20,  n. 

8.  Medobathro]  Oil  produced  from  an  Indian  shrub  of  that  name.  '  Svrio ' 
is  only  used  in  the  same  extended  application  in  which  Ovid  uses  '  Assy- 
rinm '  (Amor.  ii.  5.  40) :  "  Maeonis  Assyrium  foemina  tinxit  ebur."  See 
C.  u.  11.  16. 

9.  PhUippos tt  cderemfuffam]  'the  rout  at  Philippi.'  We  need  not  take 
Horace  too  much  at  his  word.  He  was  not  bom  for  a  soldier,  any  more  than 
his  friend  Iccius  (C.  i.  29) ;  and  he  could  afford  to  create  a  laugh  against 
himself  as  a  pl^Tjns,  a  coward  who  runs  away  and  leaves  his  shield  behind 
him.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  misfortune  that  befell  Alcseus,  as  related 
by  Herodotus  (v.  95).  See  C  i  32.  5,  n.  There  was  nothing  disgraceful  in 
tie  flight  fi»m  Philippi,  which  Brutus  advised  and  necessity  compelled. 

1 1  minaces  Turpe  solum]  All  that  seems  to  be  meant  is,  that  the  bold  were 
struck  to  the  cjound. 

13.  Mercnnus  crier  Dento — tttstulit  agre ;]  Poets  were  '  Mercuriales  viri ' 
(C.  ii.  17  29).  Horace  refers  his  preservation  directly  to  the  Muses  in  C.  iii. 
4  26.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Paris's  rescue  bv  Venus  ( U.  iii.  381) ;  and 
JSneas's  by  Phcebus  in  a  thick  cloud  (II.  ▼.  344.  Aen.  x.  81). 

14.  Denao  aCre}  '  a  cloud.' 

15.  resorbens  Undo]  Like  the  wave  that,  just  as  the  shipwrecked  man  is 
struggling  to  shore,  lifts  him  off  his  feet  and  throws  him  ciack  again.  See 
Introd. 

1 7  obligatam]  The  sacrifice  (and  feast  that  followed)  which  he  had  vowed, 
or  ought  to  have  vowed  if  he  had  not,  to  Jove. 

1 8.  Lonpque — militia]  Pompeius  had  probably  had  no  rest  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  beginning  with  the  wars*of  Brutus,  a.  u.c.  710,  and  ending 
with  the  battle  of  Actium. 

22.  Ciboria]  A  drinking-cup  like  the  pod  of  an  Egyptian  bean,  of  which 
this  was  the  name.  *  Funde '  means  '  pour  upon  your  head.'  '  Udo  *  is  like 
the  Greek  vypy»  'supple.'  Theocritus  (vi  68)  calls  it  irokvyvapTrrov 
aeXivov. 

23.  Unguenta  de  conchia.]  The  Romans  used  fragrant  oils  and  oint\pents 
for  the  hair  and  body  in  great  quantities,  especially  at  meals,  when  slaves 
Doured  scents  on  their  heads  (see  C.  ii.  11. 15,  n.  S  u.  7.  55.  Epp.  i.  14. 
^  25* 
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32).   'Concha' was  the  name  of  a  smaUUqaidmeasiire,  bat  it  vas  also  lued 
for  different  shell-ihaped  Tessels. 

24.  Defm)perare]  *  to  prepare  qaickly/  'De/  as  in  man/  other  instancea, 
is  intensive. 

25.  Curatoe  atjfrtof]  Dillenbr.  has  eiven  a  variety  of  iastaoces  in  which 
the  enclitics  '  qae/  '  ve/  '  ne '  are  added  to  a  word  other  than  that  which  is 
to  be  coupled  with  the  precedin^word.  There  are  two  examples  ckwe  to 
each  other  in  C.  ii.  19.  S8,  33.  Dillenbr.  says  this  constnvition  is  adopted 
advisedly,  to  give  force  to  the  particolar  word  to  which  the  enclitic  is  added, 
and  to  stren^hen  the  ooonection.  The  truth  of  this  is  more  ^parent  in 
some  other  cases  than  in  this ;  bat  it  is  true,  and  worth  observing. 

VemvM^  This  was  the  highest  cast  of  the  dice,  as  'canis '  was  the  lowest. 
'See  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  15.  As  to  'arbitnun  bibendi,'  see  above,  C.  i.  4. 18. 
'Dicet'  b  used  in  the  same  sense  as  by  Vixgil  (Qeoix.  iii.  125):  "Qacm 
kgere  docem  et  peoori  dizere  maritom";  whcie  Servias  explains  'dixere' 
by  '  designavere. 

28.  Jurere]  See  C  iil  19. 18,  "  Insanire  javat ";  Bpp.  i.  5. 15 ;  both  being 
imitated  from  Psendo-Anacreon,  OiXt^  BiXm  ftaifqmu  liie  Edoni  were  a 
people  of  Thrace  (see  C  L  S7. 8). 


ODE   VIII. 

This  Ode  is  probably  an  imitation  fitnn  the  Greek,  or  a  fancy  of  die  poet's. 
It  professes  to  be  addressed  to  a  faithless  woman  nnder  the  barbarian  name 
Barine,  and  complains  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  perjoiy,  she  oontina^  more 
beautiful  and  captivating  than  ever, 

Abgument.  —  Barine,  if  I  oonld  see  tfiee  punished  for  thy  fidse  vows,  I 
mi<;ht  believe  thee  again.  But  the  moment  after  thou  hast  forsworn  thyself, 
thou  art  lovelier  and  more  bright  than  ever.  Perjury,  then,  is  profitable ; 
Venus  and  her  train  laugh  at  it  Fresh  slaves  follow  thee,  and  the  old  ones 
cannot  leave  thy  roof;  mothers,  and  stmgy  fathers,  and  new-married  brides, 
arc  afraid  of  thee. 

1.  I'tirit — pejerati]  Equivalent  to  '  perjurii '^  This  expression  is  not 
found  elsewhere.    It  is  formed  by  analogy  from  'jus  juranduoL' 

8.  nocutMaet]  *  impaired  your  beauty.' 

4.  Twrpior]  *plainer,'  or  *  less  attractive.* 

9.  aperlot]  This  word  is  not  used  elsewhere  for  'sepakoe.'  There  was 
no  more  common  oath  than  bv  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  the  moon  and  stars. 
The  poet  says  it  is  worth  while  to  swear  falsely,  if  such  is  the  reward. 

15.  Semper  eardentet]  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  picture,  ftfoschus 
(Id.  i.)  says  of  the  weapons  of  love,  irvpl  vdyra  ffiPaitmu*  *  Sempor '  be- 
longs to  '  ardentes.' 

20.  Sa/epe  mina!tC\    '  Though  they  have  often  threatened  it' 

21.  juvenci$i\    This  is  used  asthe  Greeks  would  say  irfloXoir. 

22.  Sene$  parti]  The  frugal  fathers  fear  that  Barine  will  lead  their  sons 
into  extravagance. 

23.  Virginet]  Like  'puellae'  (C.  iil  14. 10),  this  word  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  maids. 

tva  —  Aura\  '  the  breeze  that  sets  them  towards  thee.'  'Popularis  aura' 
(C.  ill  2.  20)  IS  used  for  the  shiflcing  breeze  of  popular  opinion  or  favor. 
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ODE   IX. 


C.  Yalgiub  Rurus  was  a  poet  of  much  merit,  and  appears  to  bare  been 
aid  for  the  hoaa  of  a  yoong  slave.  At  a  time  of  poblic  n^oidnff  (probably  at 
the  dosing  of  the  temple  of  Janus,-  b.  c.  24,  after  the  Cantabri  liad  been  pat 
down  by  Aogustos,  Cf.  ii.  6.  2,  n.),  Valgios  is  caUed  upon  (as  Tlbnllos  was 
io  (X  i.  93)  to  oease  fi:T>m  writing  moaimol  verses  on  his  loss,  and  to  tnni  his 
thoogfats  to  the  praises  of  Aognstos* 

Abgumsnt. — The  rain  does  not  always  fall,  nor  the  storms  rage,  nor  the 
frost  continne  for  ever,  Valgios.  But  thou  moomest  for  Mystes  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Nestor  did  not  always  weep  for  Antilochns,  nor  his  parents 
ai^  sisters  for  Troilns.  Cease  thy  wailings,  and  let  as  sing  of  the  tnamphs 
of  Angastns. 

a.  imaeqwiles]  This  epithet  is  equivalent  to  'informes,'  'shapeless,'  which 
is  a  way  of  expressing  anything  that  is  rongh  (C.  ii.  10.  15).  See  C  i. 
7.15. 

The  table4ands  of  Armenia  arc  intensely  cold  in  winter,  and  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.    The  summers  are  hot  and  dry. 

7.  Querceta]  The  Apulian  range  Garganus  (Monte  Gaigano)  terminated 
in  the  bold  promonotory  of  the  same  name,  now  called  Punta  di  Viesti.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  woods,  but  the  forests  of  Italy  are  not  what  they  were. 
See  £pp.  iL  1.  202. 

9, 10.  Tu — adanptum]  *  But  tkm  art  ever  dwelling  in  dolefhl  strains  upon 
the  loss  of  Mptes.' 

12.  rapidum]  Anv  one  who  has  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  a  dond- 
less  horizon  will  understand  this  epithet. 

18.  ter  aevojuncha]   'who  had  thrice  completed  die  (usual)  a^  of  man.' 
Cic.  (de  Senectnt  c  10)  says,  "  Nestor  tertiam  jam  aetatem  hominum  vive- 
bat"    The  foundation  for  the  story  is  found  in  Uomef  (B.  L  250)  :  — 
fphj  ^vo  flip  ycycol  fupoiriov  avBpt»irwf 
€<f>6iaTo  —  {jLtrh  dc  rptTaroiaiv  avaaaof. 
The  duration  of  an  age  cannot  now  be  determined. 

14.  Arttiloehum]  Andlochus,  the  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles,  was 
killed  by  Memnon  (Qdyss.  iv.  188).  He  was  famed  for  his  beauty  and  man- 
liness, as  well  as  for  his  filial  piety. 

16.  TroUon]  The  death  of  Troilus,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  is  reUted  by  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  474),  following,  not  Homer, 
but  some  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (see  A.  P.  136,  n.),  the  event  having  taken  place 
before  the  time  at  which  the  Iliad  opens.  His  sisters  were  Creusa,  Poiyxena, 
Laodice,  and  Cassandra. 

17.  Dfsine  moUittm]  A  Greek  construction  ;  as  'abstineto  irarum '  (C.  iii. 
27.  69),  'abstinens  pecuniae'  (iv.  9.  37).  Viml  too  (Aen.  x.  441)  takes 
the  same  license,  '  tempus  desistere  pugnae.'  '  Damnatus  laboris '  ( C.  ii.  14. 
19),  'decipitur  laborum'  (C.  ii.  18.  38),  'Ciceris  invidit'  fS.  ii.  6.  84),  are 
other  constructions  with  Ae  ^nitive  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

20.  rigidum  Niphaien,]  Niphates  was  a  mountain-range  east  of  the  Tigris. 
The  name  means  the  snow-mountain.  Perhaps  a  part  of  it  may  have  been 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  arms  of  Augustus  were  first  carried  into 
Armenia  in  b.  c  20  (Epp.  L  3,  Int.) ;  we  must  Wicrefore  suppose  Horace  to 
be  speaking  of  conquests  to  come,  as  he  does  in  C.  i.  12.  53,  sqa. 

21.  Me&nqwflumen]  The  Euphrates.  *  Flumen '  is  the  subject  of  '  vol- 
vere,'  which  verb  depends  on  '  Cantemus'  (v.  19). 

22.  cerfiVcs,]    *  Vertex '  is  perhaps  the  right  word,  not  *  vortex,'  as  it  is 
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gonendl J  spelt  when  applied  to  wtter.  'Qnintilian  explains  how  'Tertex' 
passed  into  its  applied  meanings  thus :  **  Vertex  est  contorta  in  se  aqua,  rel 
quicqaid  aliud  similiter  vertitar.  Inde  propter  flexum  capillomm  pars  est 
summa  capitis,  et  ex  hoc  quod  est  in  montibos  eminentissimum.  Recte 
inquam  dixeris  haec  omnia  vertices  ;  proprie  tamen,  unde  initiom  est" 
(viii.3). 

23.  CfeUmoti]    This  was  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danabe. 
'  Intra  praescriptom '  means  within  limits  that  Csesar  should  prescribe  thenu 


ODE  X. 

Lioiinua  Mubbna,  or  A.  Terentins  Varro  Mnrena,  as  he  was  called  after 
his  adoption  by  A*  Terentins  Varro,  was  apparently  a  man  of  restless  and 
ambitions  character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness 
with  his  life  (0.  ii.  2.  5).  It  is  very  probable  that  Horace  wrote  thh  Ode  to 
his  friend  to  warn  him  of  the  tendencies  of  his  disposition,  and  to  recommend 
to  him  the  virtue  of  moderation.  All  else  that  we  learn  fit)m  Horace's  poems 
respecting  Murena  is,  that  he  was  of  the  college  of  augurs  (0.  iii.  19),  and 
that  he  had  a  house  at  Formise,  where  he  received  Mncenas  and  his  party  on 
their  way  to  Brundisium  (S.  i.  5.  37,  sq.). 

Aboumbnt.  —  The  way  to  live,  Licinius,  is  neither  rashly  to  tempt  nor 
cowardly  to  fear  the  storm.  The  golden  mean  secures  a  man  at  once  from 
the  pindiing  of  povertv  and  the  envy  of  wealth.  The  loftiest  objects  fall 
soonest  and  most  heavily.  In  adversity  or  prosperity  the  wise  man  looks  for 
change.  Storms  come  and  go.  Bad  times  will  not  continue  for  ever.  Apollo 
handles  the  lyre,. as  well  as  the  bow.  In  adversity  show  thyself  brave,  in 
prosperity  take  in  sail. 

5.  Awream  quisquU]  *  Whoso  loves  the  golden  mean  (between  pover^  and 
immense  riches),  is  safe  and  free  ih>m  the  squalor  of  a  crazy  roof,  is  sober 
and  free  from  the  envy  of  a  palace.' 

6.  o6so/e<t]  That  which  has  gone  out  of  use ;  therefore,  old  and  decayed. 
This  word  has  various  applications. 

9  - 12.  ingens  —  cel»ae  —  ntmmos]  These  words  are  emphatic.  '  It  is  die 
iqftif  pine  that  is  oftcnest  shaken  by  the  winds,'  and  so  forth.  Translate 
'  summos  montes '  *  the  tops  of  mountains.' 

14.  Alteram  aortmk]    Tne  object  of  '  metuit'  and  '  sperat' 

15.  Injbrmeg  hiemes]  This  epithet  is  like  'inaequales'  in  the  last  Ode, 
'  rough,'^  *  uncouth.*    Compare  C.  iii.  29.  43  :  — 

"  Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro." 
17.  oUm  ^c  erit :  qucndcun  cUhara]    *  Olim,'  being  derived  from  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  *  illo,'  of  which  the  older  form  is  *  Olo,*  or  '  olio,*  and  which 
only  indicates  the  remoter  object,  signifies  some  time  more  or  less  distant, 
either  in  the  past  or  future.     So  likewise  'quondam,'  which  is  akin  to 
'  quum/  an  adverb  relating  to  all  parts  of  time,  signifies  any  time  not  pres- 
ent.   Translate. here,  'at  times.' 

Apollo  is  almost  always  represented  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  or  a  lyre,  or 
both.  Homer  has  many  epithets  describing  him  with  his  bow.  The  ancients 
believed  him  to  be  the  punisher  of  the  wicked  and  the  author  of  all  sudden 
deaths  among  men,  as  Diana  (Artemis)  was  among  women.  He  was  tho 
god  of  music,  but  got  his  lyre  from  Mercury  (C.  i.  21. 12,  n.). 
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22-  m'^  'and  jet  70a.' 

23,24.  Qmtrake$  —  veto,]   The  order  is:  <  CcmtnJ^  TeU  nimhim  Tnigida 
Tento.' 


ODE   XI. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  one  Hirpinns,  who,  if  a  real  person,  is  qnite  un- 
known. The  poet  bids  him  cease  to  trouble  himself  about  distant  nations, 
and  put  awaj  care,  since  old  age  is  ^proaching. 

Aboument.  —  Nerer  mind  what  distant  nations  are  about,  nor  trouble 
thyself  for  the  wants  of  life,  which  needs  but  little :  youth  is  going,  and  age 
^iproaching :  the  flowers  and  the  moon  are  not  always  bright :  why  worry 
thyself  for  ever  ?  Let  us  drink  under  the  shade  of  yonder  tree.  Mix  wine, 
boy,  and  bring  Lyde  to  sing  to  us. 

1.  Odd  bdUctmu]  As  to  the  Cantabri,  see  abore,  6. 2,  and  for  the  Scythians, 
i.  19. 10.  The  description  of  the  Scythian,  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Ha- 
driatic,  is  not  geographically  accurate,  but  Horace  does  not  mean  to  be  very 
definite  (see  Introduction). 

2.  Hirpine  QuinUA  The  names  are  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii.  2.  3,  "  Crispe 
SaUusd.'^ 

3.  remiUas]  *  Remitto '  has  the  sense  of  deferring,  here  and  in  other  places 
(as,  C.  iv.  4. 21 ,  "  qnaerere  distuli "). 

4.  trqMdet]  This  word,  the  root  or  stem  of  which  is  'trep'*(Tpcyrtf), 
signifies  to  hurry  hither  and  thither.  Hence  to  be  eager  or  anxious,  as  here 
9ad  elsewhere.  *  Usum  aevi '  means  the  wants  of  life.  *  Be  not  anxious  for 
the  wants  of  a  life  that  asks  but  liule ' :  as  Goldsmith  says, 

**  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
6.  Levis]  'smooth,'  'beardless.' 

10.  mfioii]  This  word  is  not  commonljr  used  to  express  the  brilliancy  of 
the  moon.  It  has  many  different  applications,  as  to  the  moon  (here),  to  the 
ripe  yellow  com,  to  the  golden  waters  of  Factolus,  to  the  green  nelds  in 
spring  (Viig.  Geoi^.  iv.  306). 

11.  mhwrem]  This,  like  ffaawf,  signifies  'the  victim  of  or  'a  slave  to,' 
as  we  should  say. 

14.  ttc  temere]  '  Sic '  has  a  force  of  its  own,  signifying  '  carelessly,'  'just 
as  we  please.'    The  Greek  ovTt»£  has  the  same  force. 

15.  Cano$]  Horace,  or  his  fnend,  or  both,  had  gray  hair.  He  describes 
himself  as  prematurely  gray,  in  Epp.  i.  20. 24.  As  to*  'odorati,'  see  above, 
7.  22,  n. 

16.  Assyriaque  nardo]  It  was  not  only  the  poets  that  confounded  Syria 
and  Assyria.  Cicero  (m  Yerr.  ii.  3. 33)  spedu  of  "  reges  Persarum  ac  Syro- 
rum,"  for  the  kinps  of  Persia  and  Assyria.  See  alM>  Pliny  (N.  H.  v.  12). 
Horace  uses  '  Syno '  for  an  Indian  commodity  (above,  C.  7. 8),  "  Malobathro 

.  Syrio  " ;  and  '  Assyrii '  for  the  coast  of  Syria  (C  iii.  4.  32),  and  *  Assyrius ' 
foV  any  Eastern  person  (A.  P.  118),  "  Colchus  an  Assyrius."  This  confusion 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  title  of  that  great  division  of  Alexander's  em- 
pire, wliich  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  under  the  dominion  of  a  Syrian 
monarch. 

18.  Qaa  puer]  He  imagines  himself  at  die  banquet,  and  calling  to  the 
slaves  to  bring  wine,  whi(£  the  Bomans  usually  drank  mixed  with  water. 
BeeC.iiL19.11,n. 
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19.  Betdnguel]  'will  temper/  or  'dilute.' 

21.  devivm]  One  who  lives  out  of  the  war,  U  {Or.,  Heroid.  ii.  118)  "Et 
oecinit  maestom  devia  carmeo  avis."  '  Fididnae '  and  '  tibkanae,'  wonea 
who  played  upon  the  lyre  or  the  flute,  were  employed  at  dimien  to  eatotun 
the  company. 

83.  moomptuM]  '  In  oomptnm  nodmn '  signifies  '  into  a  plain  knot,'  wtth- 
oot  ornament,  such  as  the  Laoodsmonun  women  wore. 


ODE   XII. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  BIsBcenas,  and,  from  the  language  of  it,  we  migbt 
•  suppose  he  had  asked  Horace  to  write  somethine  on  a  higher  subject  than  he 
was  accufitomed  to.  Horace  tells  him  that  his  Wre  is  not  suited  to  wars  and 
triumphs,  but  he  loves  to  sing  of  the  beauty  of  Licymnia,  under  which  name 
it  is  supposed  he  means  Terentia,  the  wife  of  BiAcenas.  They  may  at  this 
time  have  been  lately  married,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  to  live  happilj. 

Aroumbkt. — Do  not  ask  me  with  my  soft  lyre  to  sing  of  bloody  wars, 
of  centaurs,  and  of  giants :  as  for  the  triumphs  of  Csesar,  Mtecenas,  thou 
couldst  tell  them  better  in  prose  than  I  can  in  verse.  My  task  is  to  sing  cf 
the  beautv  and  faithfulness  of  licymnia,  who  graces  the  dance  and  sports 
with  the  damsels  on  Diana's  holiday.  Wouldst  thou,  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Persia,  Phrygia,  and  Arabia,  give  a  lock  of  Licymnia's  hair,  or  <me  of  her 
kisses? 

1.  Numa$Uiaet]  The  siege  of  Nomaitia,  in  Spain,  by  the  Romans,  lasted, 
like  that  of  Troy,  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  finished  by  Sdpio  AAicanua 
Minor,  who  took  the  city  b.  o.  133.  The  bravery  with  which  the  Nunan- 
tines  behaved  earned  them  from  their  enemies  the  title  '  fbri,'  '  savage.' 

S.  dimm  Hanmbalem,']  This  epithet  is  found  three  times  in  this  connec- 
tion.    See  C  iii.  6.  36 ;  iv.  4.  42. 

Skulum  mare]  Alluding  to  the  naval  victories  of  Duilius,  Meielius,  and 
Lntatius  Catulus,  in  the  first  Punic  war  (see  C.  iii.  6.  34). 

5.  nimium  mero]  This  use  of  *  niminm '  is  comnon  in  Tacitus,  who  also 
uses  it  with  a  genitive,  as  (Hist.  iii.  75),  "nimius  sermonis  erat"  Hylseus 
was  a  centaur.    As  to  the  Lapitbn,  see  C.  i.  18.  8. 

7.  T^uris  juvenes,]  The  (}igantes,  who  were  called  yrrytwcUi '  eaxih-hort,' 
made  war  upon  Zeus,  and  were  destroyed  by  him  with  the  help  of  Hercules, 
and  the  bow  and  arrows  given  him  by  Apollo.  Horace  gives  Bacchus  the 
credit  of  their  defeat  in  0.  ii.  19.  21,  sqq.,  and  Pallas  in  C.  iit  4.  57,  where 
Hercules  is  not  mentioned. 

unde]    See  C.  i.  12. 17. 

9.  tuque  pedetbAut]  *  But  vou,  rather,  in  prose,'  and  so  forth.  The  con- 
lunction  couples  this  part  of  the  Ode  with  die  preceding,  not  with  what  fol- 
lows. '  Que,'  after  negative  sentences,  has  a  qualified  adversative  sense,  as, 
among  other  instances  (C.  ii.  20.  3) :  — 

"  Neque  in  terris  morabor 
Longius,  invidiaqne  major 
Urbee-  reUnquam." 
So  rt  ofkn  follows  oOrt,  the  fact  being  that  every  negative  propoeitioa  may 
be  resolved  into  an  affirmative  with  a  negation.    Here  the  connection  is  be- 
tween '  nobis '  and  '  dices.'    MsDcenas  was  an  author,  though  probably  an 
indifferent  one ;  and  Horace  may  have  put  off  his  request  that  he  should 
write  a  poetical  account  of  Augustus's  achievements,  by  suggesting  ^at  he 
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•faonld  write  one  in  prose.  It  does  not  fMlow  that  BCflscenas  erer  wrote,  or 
that  Ebr»ce  erer  seriooslj  intended  to  advise  his  writing.  '  Pedestribus '  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  irc^oc  Xdyos  for  'prose/  or  '  solnta  oratio/  which 
latter  was  the  nsoal  expression  for  prose  in  Horace's  time.  He  uses  the  word 
'pedester'  again  twice  to  express  a  plain  style  of  speech,  bat  not  for  prose 
•a  opposed  to  poetry  (S.  ii.  6.  17,  and  A.  P.  95).  Qt^intilian  oses  the  word, 
bat  expressly  as  a  Grecism.  The  wond  *  prosa '  or  '  prorsa/  as  its  correct 
form  appears  to  be,  is  of  later  ose  than  the  »ge  of  Augustas. 

11.  ductaaue  per  vias]  This  appears  to  rerer  to  the  triumphs  of  Augustas 
noticed  in  C.  L  2.  49.     See  also  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n.  Epod.  yii.  7. 

12.  Return  coUa  nUnacium.]  The  same  as  *regcs  minaces.'  Their  necks 
are  mentioned  in  allusion  to  their  humbled  pride. 

13.  dominae]  If  by  Licymnia  is  meant  Tcrentia  (see  Introduction), 
'dominae'  may  stand  for  wife,  as  in  Vlig.  (Aen.  vi.  397):  "Hi  Ditis 
dominam  thalamo  deducere  adorti." 

14.  luadum  Fidaentea]  The  neuter  adjective  performs  in  this  and  like  cases 
tiie  office  of  an  atlverb,  which  is  very'  common  m  all  languages. 

15.  bene  mutms\  'her  faithful  heart  full  of  love  happy  and  mutual'  (see 
Introdoction). 

18.  certare  joo}]  *  to  engage  in  a  contest  of  wiL' 

19.  nitidis]  *  in  festive  earb.' 

20.  Diamae  Celebris  dieA  Her  festival  was  held  on  the  ides  of  August. 
The  dances  at  her  festival  were  led  by  ladies  of  rank  (s^  C.  iv.  6.  31.  A.  P. 
832).  'Choris'  i^pAr  to  be  private,  as  opposed  to  the  sacred  dances. 
Dancing  was  not  unusual  in  private  society  at  this  time,  even  among  ladies. 
Therefore  it  was  not  degrading  to  Terentia,  who  was  probably  fond  of  this 
amusement.  Other  words  u^  with  'brachia,'  to  express  dancing,  are 
'jactare,'  'deducere,'  'ducefe,'  'mittere,'  'movere.'  The  ^;raceful  motion 
of  the  arms  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  m  dancin^^  as  it 
is  stiU»  wherever  it  is  practised  as  an  art 

The'expression  'ferre  pedem'  is  used  by  Virgil  (Geoig.  i.  11),  and  'lu- 
dere'  (Ec  vi.  27).  'Dianae  Celebris  die '^  is  the  day  on  which  the  temple 
of  Diana  was  crowded  with  worshippers.  '  CSelebris  and  '  creber '  are  the 
same  word  under  different  forms. 

21.  diues  AchaemeneSf]  Achiemenes  was  the  ffreat-grandfather  of  Cyrus, 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  the  Achsemenid  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian kings,  of  which  were  Darius  and  Xerxes,  took  its  name  from  him.  His 
name  is  used  here  loosely  for  those  kings,  but  he  was  not  a  king  himself, 
though  of  a  noble  family.     See  C.  iii.  1.  44.    Epod.  xiii.  8. 

22.  Pharygiae  M^gdomas  ojpes]    See  C.  iii.  16.  41,  n. 

23.  Permwtarej     See  C.  i.  17.  2,  n.    '  Crine '  here  means  a  look  of  hair. 

26.  facili  saetntia]  '  with  complying  cruelty ' ;  that  is,  a  cruelty  that  is  only 
pretended  and  is  easily  overcome. 

27.  poacente  magis]  'more  than  thou  who  askest  them.'    'Occupare'  has 
the  force  of  ^opeuf^  '  to .  be  beforehand/  '  to  anticipate,' — '  sometimes  she  * 
is  the  first  to  snatrii.' 


ODE    XIII. 

It  is  im|>088£ble  to  say  with  certainty  when  the  accident  happened  which  is 
referred  to  in  this  Ode,  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  it  was  when  Hor- 
ace was  about  forry  years  old,  b.  o.  25  or  26.  It  appears  that  a  tree  on  his 
fann  fell  and  nearly  struck  him.  In  this  Ode  he  describes  the  danger  he  had 
.  Mosped,  and  abuses  the  tree  and  the  man  who  planted  it.    A  year  aft^r- 
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wards,  we  find  him  celebrating  tlTe  anniyersair  of  his  escape  with  a  sacrifice 
to  Liber  (C.  iii.  8.  6),  and  in  the  17th  Ode  of  this  book  (t.  32)  he  speaks  of 
oflfering  a  lamb  to  Faunus  for  his  preservation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Ode  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Horace's  waj  of 
digressing  into  subjects  only  remoteljr  connected  with  his  principal  thwe. 
In  speaking  of  his  escape,  he  is  led  into  a  description  of  the  company  he 
should  have  been  brought  into  if  he  had  been  sent' so  suddenly  to  Hades, 
dwelling  particnlarlj  on  AlcsBus  and  Sappho,  and  the  power  of  their  music 
over  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

Aboumbnt.  —  Whoever  planted  thee,  thou  tree,  did  so  on  an  evil  day ; 
and  with  impious  hand  he  reared  thee.  Parricide,  ^est-mnrdor, — there*  ia 
no  crime  he  would  not  commit.  No  one  can  provide  against  all  dangers. 
The  sailor  fears  the  sea,  and  nothing  else ;  the  soldier  fears  his  enemj  a^e ; 
but  death  comes  often  from  an  unexpected  source.  How  nearly  was  I  sent 
to  the  r^ons  below,  where  all  the  shades  wonder,  Cerberus  listens,  the 
Furies  are  channed,  and  the  damned  suspend  their  labors,  white  Sappho 
and  Alcsus  sing. 

1 .  nefatto]  A  '  dies  nefastns '  was  properly  one  on  which,  the  day  beine 
dedicated  to  religion,  it  was  not  Uwfnl  tor  the  pnetor  to  hold  his  court  Ovid 
thus  defines  'dies  fasti'  and  'nefasti'  (Fast.  i.  47) :  — 

"  Ble  nefastus  erit  per  quem  tria  verba  silentor ; 
Fastus  erit  per  quem  lege  licebit  agi " ; 
where  the  three  words  alluded  to  are  said  to  be  'do,'  '  dico,'  'addico,'  all  of 
them  familiar  and  of  common  occurrence  in  Roman  civil  procedure.  Hence 
the  name,  which  is  compounded  of  '  ne '  and  '  fari.'  And,  because  no  secu- 
lar work  but  what  was  necessary  could  prosper  on  the  days  called  '  nefasti,' 
all  unlucky  days  came  to  bear  that  name  as  here ;  and  the  word  was  thence 
applied  to  express  all  that  was  bad,  as  C.  i.  85.  35.  The  words  may  be  ren- 
dered, "  he  not  only  planted  thee  on  an  evil  day  (whoever  it  was  (hat  first 
planted  thee),  but  with  impious  hand  reared  thee.''  The  '  pagus '  was  Miui- 
dela,  in  a  valley  of  the  Sabine  hills,  where  Horace  had  his  farm. 

6.  Fregiaae  cervicem]  This  is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  stran^lation.  It 
occurs  agam  Epod.  iii.  2.  The  force  of  '  penetralia '  is,  that  m  the  inner 
part  of  £e  house  the  images  of  the  Penates  and  the  hearth  of  Vesta  were 
placed,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  person  of  a  guest  should  be  sacred. 

10.  Tractavitf'l  'This  word  is  sufficient  for  both  substantives.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  'patravit'  for  'nefas,'  as  Orelli  says.  The  word 
'  tractare '  is  widely  applied. 

U.  cad\icum\  This  word  signifies  'falling'  (iii.  4.  44),  'fallen,'  or  'ready 
to  fall.'  More  generally  the  last,  as  here.  Yii^l  has  ( Aen.  vi.  481 ) :  "  Hie 
multum  fleti  ad  superos  belloque  cadud  Daxdanidae";  where  it  m^ans 
'faUen.' 

14.  tnAoras.]  'from  hour  to  hour.' 

Botpomm]  The  form  of  the  Qreek  fiovt  n6pos  requires  that  the  name 
should  be  written  thus,  and  not  Bosphorum,  as  it  is  often  spelt.  The  Pbce- 
nicians  were  proverbial  as  sailors,  and  the  name  is  so  used  here. 

17.  ceUrtm  fuffam]  C.  i.  19.  11,  n.  The  defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Par- 
thians,  b.  c.  55,  and  of  M.  Antonius,  b.  g.  36,  left  a  deep  and  long  impres- 
sion on  the  Romans. 

18,  19.  catenas — et  Ttaltan  Robur;]  'the  bonds  and  the  prowess  of  the  Ro- 
man.' Among  the  things  which  the  Roman  soldier  carried  to  battle  wiUi 
him  (an  axe,  a  saw,  &c.)  was  a  chain  to  secure  any  prisoner  he  might  take. 
To  this  Horace  probably  refers  in  '  catenas,'  and  below  in  C.  iii.  8.  22. 

21.  Jitrvae  regna  Proserpinae]  *  Furvus '  is  an  old  word  signifying  *  dark/ 
and  is  not  different  fh>m  '  fulvus,'  except  in  usage.    It  is  much  used  in  con- 
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neetioa  with  the  mfbrnal  deities  and  their  rites.  From  the  Mune  root  Festns 
derives  '  fnriae/  '  fuligo/  and  other  words  of  the  same  kind.  The  first  syU 
hible  in  Proserpina  is  usually  k>ng  in  other  writers. 

as.  Sedeaque  discretas  piontm]  According  to  the  itotions  of  the  ancient 
poets,  the  great  divisions  of  Orcus  were  three ;  1st,  Erebus,  the  region  of 
darkness  and  mourning,  but  not  of  torment,  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stpi,  aad  extended  thence  over  a  considerable  tract  towards  the  other  two ; 
Sd,  Tartarus,  Uie  place  of  punishment;  and  3d,  Elysium,  the  place  of 
happiness.  In  the  first  of  these  Minos  presided,  in  the  second,  Rbadaman- 
thus,  and  in  the  third,  ^acus.  In  the  Homeric  times  Elysium  was  upon 
earth  in  the  fuucapuv  pfjam.  See  Odyss.  iv.  563,  and  the  Schol.  thereon, 
and  C.  ir.  8.  25. 

24.  querentem  Sappho  pwMis  de  popularihuat']  *  8ome  of  Sappho's  poetry,  of 
which  rraements  remain,  is  addr^sed  to  her  joung  female  friends,  and  com- 
plains wiu  jealousy  of  their  transferring  theur  affections  to  others.  Horace 
alludes  to  this.  The  .£olians  settled  in  Lesbos,  Sappho's  native  island  (C. 
L  1.  34),  wherefore  her  lyre  is  called  iEk)lian. 

26.  plenival  '  in  grander  strains.' 

27.  Atcaet,  pUctro  dura  navisj]  See  C.  i.  32.  6,  n.  The  'plectrum' 
(wXiJKrpov)  was  a  small  stick  (gilt  or  ivory  or  plain  wood)  with  which  the 
s^ngs  of  the  lyre  were  sometimes  struck,  instead  of  with  the  finders. 

29.  aacro — silentio]     '  Strains  worthy  of  profound  (religious)  silence.' 
80.  Mirantur — dUxre;]  'Admire  them  both,  as  they  sing';  a  Grecism  for 
'mhrantur  dicentes.'    'Magis'  modifies  'bibit.' 
32.  Lkamm  humitm]    This  is  rather  an  unusual  expression  for  '  crowded 


.  33.  carmimbuB]    This  is  the  ablative  case,  as  (S.  i.  4.  28)  "  Stupet  Albius 
awne";  (8.  ii.  7.  95)  "  Vel  quum  Pansiaca  torpcs,  insane,  tabella.'' 

34.  cerUiceps]  Elsewhere  Horace  represents  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  C. 
ii.  19.  31,  and  C.  iii.  11.  20;  in  the  latter  of  which  places,  which  greatly  re- 
sembles this  and  should  be  compared  with  it,  he  describes  him  with  a  nun- 
died  snakes  guarding  his  head.  Hesiod  represents  him  with  fifty  heads,  but 
three  is  the  more  usual  account. 

85.  intorti]    '  Anguis '  is  more  commonly  feminine  than  masculine. 

86.  Eumenidum]  This  name  was  given  to  the  Erinnyes,  as  one  of  better 
omen  than  the  other  names  which  they  bore.  It  signifies  '  the  kind-hearted ' 
{wd  fkhosj  'mens').  From  .£schylus  downwards  they  were  represented  in 
horrid  forms  and  with  snakes  in  their  hair,  as  here.  The  Romans  called  them 
'  Furiae,'  and,  like  the  later  Greeks,  confined  their  number  to  three,  whose 
names  were  Alecto,  Megaera,  and  Tisiphone.    See  C.  i.  28.  17,  n. 

37.  Qdnel]  'moreover,'  or  'nay,  even.'  'Quin'  represents  'qui'  with 
a  negative  particle  affixed,  and  is  strictly  an  interrogative,  '  why  not  ? '  or 
'  how  should  it  not  be  so  ? '  but  like  oifKovv  it  is  used  in  direct  affirmations, 
as  here  and  in  many  other  places.  As  to  the  punbhments  of  Prometheus 
and  Tantalus,  see  Epod.  xvii.  65,  sq.  Orion  the  hunter  is  mentioned  below, 
C.  iii.  4.  71. 

38.  laborum  decinUwr]    See  ii.  9.  17,  n.    'Is  beguiled  of  his  sufferings.' 
40.  fyncas.]    Elsewhere  this  word  is  only  us^  in  the  feminine  gender. 

Homer  represents  the  heroes  as  following  in  Elysium  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
their  lives  on  the  earth.  See  Odyss.  zi.  571,  sqq.  and  Yiiigil,  Aen.  vi. 
651,  tqq. 


26 
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ODE  XIV. 

Who  Postanms  wis,  or  whether  it  is  a  real  name,  is  uncertain.  The  snV 
ject  of  the  Ode  is  the  certainty  of  death,  and  it  ends  with  a  hint  upon  the  foVij 
of  hoarding. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Time  is  slipping  awaj,  Postnmns,  and  pietj  will  not  re- 
tard the  approach  of  ajze  or  death.  No  sacrifices  will  propitiate  Pinto,  who 
keeps  even  the  giants  Geryon  and  Titjos  bejond  that  stream  which  all  most 
cro»8,  even  though  we  expose  not  ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  sea, 
and  climate.  Tnou  must  leave  home,  wife,  and  all  thoa  hast,  and  thine  heir 
will  squander  what  thou  hast  hoarded. 

l.fiigaca]  'fleeting.' 

4.  indomitae]    The  Greek  JdcS/iaoroff. 

5.  trecenis  quotquot  eunt  dies]  '  three  hundred  every  day.' 

6.  illacrimabilan]  Here  this  word  is  used  in  an  active  sense.  It  is  used 
passivelj  in  C.  iv.  9.  26 :  "  Omnes  illacrimabiles  uigentur/'  See  note  on  C 
I.  3.  32.     Compare  "  Orcus — non  exorabilis  auro    .  (Epp.  ii.  2.  178). 

7.  teramplum]  'Ter'  expresses  die  triple  form  or  tne  monster,  "fbrma 
tricorporis  umbrae"  (Aen.  vi.  289).  He  was  a  mythical  king  of  the  island 
Erytheia  (Gades),  slain  by  Hercules  (C.  iii.  14.  1 ).  Tityos  was  a  giant  who^ 
for  attempting  to  violate  the  goddess  Artemis,  was  killed  by  A{>ollo  and  cast 
into  Tartarus,  whore  vultures  devoured  his  liver  (0.  iii.  4.  77  ;  iv.  6.  2). 

8.  tristi  Qmpescit  ^tnda,]    This  is  Virgil's  description  (Aen.  vi.  438), — 

**  Tristique  palus  inamabiiis  unda 
Alligat  et  novies  Styx  interfusa  coercet,"  — 
which  is  repeated  from  Georg.  iv.  479.    Sophocles  (Eloctra,  137)  calls  it 
wayKOivop  Xifivav. 

9.  acilicet]  This  is  in  reality  a  verb,  *  you  ma^  know,*  *  yon  may  be  sure.' 
It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  '  assuredly,'  sometimes  m  a  serious  sense  (as  here), 
sometimes  in  an  ironical. 

10.  Quicunque  terrae  munert  vesctmtfr,]  This  expresses  the  words  of  Homer, 
hs  BinjTos  T  flrj  K€u  Idoi  ^fiTfTtpos  aKTrjp  (II.  xiii.  322),  o!  apovpijf  KOpwim 
Zdovai  (II.  vi.  142). 

11.  reaet]  This  is  Horace's  nsnal  word  for  the  rich,  as  observed  on  C.  i. 
4. 14.  '  Colonus '  was  the  lessee  of  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was  called 
'dominus'  in  respect  to  that  property.  'Reges,'  therefore,  are  'domini.' 
A  '  colonus '  mignt  be  rich  and  the  tenant  of  a  large  farm  ,*  but  Horace  re- 
fers to  the  poorer  sort  here  and  in  C.  i.  35.  6.  *  Inops '  he  ^ses  sometimes  in 
an  extreme,  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense  of  want^  but  more  generally  the 
latter,  as  he  does  'pauper,'  C.  i.  1.  18,  n.  The  opposition  is  between 
hi^h  and  low,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  position,  as  m  the  third  Ode  of 
this  book  (v.  21,  sqq.).  "The  small  and  great  are  there,  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master."  (Job  iii.  19.)  This  seems  to  express  Horace's 
meaning. 

Ib.fhjutmperauctumnosrHKentem]  See  S.  ii.  6. 18,  n.  With 'nocentem' 
connect  'Coiporibus.' 

18.  Cocytos]  This  was  the  name  of  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Thesprotia,  a  part  of  Epirus.  For  some  reason,  these  rivers  came  to  be  placed 
in  Tartarus,  and  the  Styx  was  added  to  them  as  a  third.  The  language  of 
the  text  expresses  very  well  the  character  an  infernal  stream  might  be  ex- 
pected to  wear. 

Danaiaenus]  'the  family  (or  children)  of  Danans.'  The  panishment  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  is  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  11. 
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19.  danmabiaque  longi]  *  condemned  to  an  endless  task/  This  follows  the 
Greek  constniction,  mniyMMrdcW  iroww,  as  observed  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n. 

80.  Si»fphu»  Aeolida\  Homer  too  calls  bim  2i<nxf>os  A^oXidf^r,  and  says 
he  was  ittpdwrot  Mpmf,  *  tlie  most  gain-eeeking  of  men '  (H.  vl.  153)..  and 
Horace  calls  him  'tafer/  S.  ii.  3.  21.  His  ponishment  ('longns  labor') 
was  to  roll  a  stone  ap  a  hill,  down  which  it  alwajs  rolled  agpain  ^en  it  was 
near  the  top.  (See  Kpod.  xvii.  68.)  The  cause  ci  this  punishment  was  ra- 
rieaslj  suited  in  different  legends. 

23.  inviaas  cupressoe]  He  calls  them  'funebns'  in  Epod.  t.  18.  The 
Cjrpress  was  commonly  planted  bj  tombs. 

24.  brevem]  'Breris^  is  nowhere  else  used  in  diis  sense  of  'short-lived.' 
It  corresponds  to  iikiyoxp^f^og  and  fiunnMdios.  With  this  passage  com- 
pare 0.  u.  3.  17,  sqq. 

25.  Caecuba]     See  C.  i.  20.  9,  n. 

dignior].  This  is  ironical :  the  hefar  would  at  least  know  that  wealth  was 
made  to  spend,  and  so  would  be  a  worthier  possessor  than  the  man  who  had 
hoarded  it. 

27.  tuperbo]  The  pride  of  the  heir  is  transferred  to  the  wme.  Cicero 
(PhU.  ii.  41 )  says,  "  natabant  pavimenta  mero,  madebant  parietes."  On  the 
pontifical  feastings,  see  C.  L  37.  2,  n.  As  to  'pavimenta^'  see  notse  on  8. 
a.  4.  83.    Epp.  L  10.  19. 


ODE  XV. 

Wheh  Augustus  had  brought  the  dvil  wars  to  an  end,  b.  o.  29,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  Horace  probably  wrote  this  and 
othfsr  Odes  (ii.  18,  iii  1-6)  to  promote  the  reforms  of  Aagustus;  perhf^M 
by  his  desire,  or  that  of  Ms&cenas.  They  shoald  be  read  U^ether,  and  with 
(5.  i.  2.  From  the  reference  to  the  temples  in  the  last  stanza,  it  may  be 
asenmed  perhaps  that  this  Ode  and  the  sixth  of  the  third  book  were  written 
about  the  same  time,  that  is,  b.  o.  28,  when  Augustus  set  himself  particu- 
larly to  restore  the  public  buildings,  which  had  fulen  into  neglect  during  Uie 
civil  wars. 

Augustus  passed  several  sumptuiury  law»  to  keep*  down  the  expensive 
habits  of  the  rich  citizens,  regulatme  in  particular  the  cost  of  festivals  and 
banquets.  But  they  soon  fell  into  disuse  and  contempt,  as  Tiberius,  writing 
to  the  Senate  fifty  years  afterwards,  declared :  "  Tot  a  majoribus  refertae 
leges,  tot  quas  divus  Augustus  tulit,  illae  oblivione,  hae,  quod  fla^tiosius 
est,  contemptu  abolitae  securiorem  luxum  fecere"  (Tac.  Ann.  lii.  54). 
Horace  in  this  Ode  complains  that  the -rich  are  wasting  their  means  on  fine 
houses  and  luxurious  living,  contrary  to  the  example  of  their  forefadiers, 
who  were  content  to  live  m  huts  while  they  built  handsome  temples  for 
the  gods. 

ABauMKirT. — The  rich  man's  palaces  and  flower-gardens  and  ponds  are 
occupving  all  our  once  fertile  land.  This  was  not  the  way  of  our  ancestors, 
who  bad  but  little,  while  the  state  was  rich;  who  dwelt  in  no  spacious 
houiies ;  whom  the  law  bade  content  themselves  with  a  turf-roofed  cottage, 
and  beautify  the  towns  and  temples  with  marble. 

1.  Jam  pauca  aratro]  Tiberius  (see  Introduction)  complained  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  Rome  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  provinces  for  her  com,  and  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  which  might  at  any  time  cut  off  the 
supply  and  reduce  the  citizens  to  live  on  their  ornamental  woods  and  country- 
houses.    (Compare  Sail.  BeU.  Cat  13.)    '  Begiae '  is  used  in  the  same  way 
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as  'rex' elsewhere  (see  C.  i.  4. 14).    '  Regal  piles '  are  the  aionDons  villas 
of  the  rich.     '  Jam '  means  '  soon.' 

2.  undique  iatius]  Cicero  (ad  Att  i.  18,  19,  20)  complains  that  fomeof 
•his  contemporaries  ('  pisdnarii '  he  calls  them)  were  so  devoted  to  their  fi^ 
ponds  ('  stagna '),  that  they  cared  more  for  them  than  for  all  the  interests  of 
the  state,  as  if  this  mi^^t  fall  and  they  still  keep  thehr  playthings :  "  Ita  sunt 
stulti  ut  amissa  repnhhca  piscinas  suas  fore  salras  sperare  videantnr"  (18). 
Elsewhere  he  calls  them  'piscinarum  Tritones'  (ii.  9).  As  to  the  'lacos 
Lucrinus/  see  A.  P.  63,  n. 

5.  fum  molaria]    This  is  opposed  to  '  tum  laorea '  (y.  9). 

6.  Mtfftus]  This  word  is  or  two  declensions.  So  likewise  are  '  qnercos/ 
'laurus,'  'pinos,'  'corans,'  'ficus.' 

omnis  copia  narium]  *  Every  abundance  of  sweet  smells.'  '  Karinm '  ii 
put  for  the  perfumes  of  flowers.    It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere. 

10.  ictus,]  'Ictns'  is  osed  by  other  poets  besides  Horace  for  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  son.    See  Ovid,  Met.  v.  389.    Lucretius,  ii.  808. 

11.  intoim\  This  is  equivalent  to  'anti<|ui.'  'Catonis'  is  M.  Fordns 
Cato,  called  the  Censor  from  the  stem  way  m  which  he  executed  the  duties 
of  that  office,  b.  o.  184,  doing  all  he  could  to  put  down  luxurious  and  expen- 
sive hatnts. 

12.  Auspiciit]    'Example.' 

13.  census]  A  man's  property  was  called  his  'census'  because  it  was 
rated  by  the  censors  once  in  five  years ;  and  the  period  was  called  a  '  1ns- 
trum,'  because,  when  this  duty  was  finished,  the  censors  performed  a  lustra- 
tion,  or  sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  city. 

14.  nulla  decemjjedis]  '  Frivatis '  agrees  with  '  decempedis.'  Horace  cam- 
plaint  that  the  private  houses  of  his  day  had  verandahs  ('  porticns ')  so  large 
as  to  be  measured  by  a  ten-foot  rule.  Here  they  dined  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  caught  the  cool  breezes  of  the  north.  This  practice  was  called  '  coenatio 
ad  Boream.'  '  Opacam  exdpiebat  Arcton  *  is  like  Viigil's  '  Frisus  capubis 
opacum'  (£kr.  i.  53),  where  'die  shady  coolness'  means  'vie  coolness 
caused  by  the  shade ' :  and  '  opacam  Arcton '  combines  the  notions  of  the 
north-wind  and  the  coolness  of  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
north  side.  'Metata'  is  again  used  passively  in  S.  ii.  2.  114,  but  no  other 
writer  so  uses  the  word. 

17.  Fortuitum  caespiiem]  'The  turf  that  lies  at  hand,'  and  so,  'cheap.' 
This  means  cottages  roofed  with  turf,  as  Viigil  says  (Ec.  i.  69),  "tnguri 
congestum  culmine  caespes."  '  Fortuitum '  is  equivalent  to  tot  tv^oito. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  temples  in  C.  ii.  18.  2. 


ODE   XVI. 

Thb  person  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  Fompeins  Grosphus,  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  possessed  of  lai^  property  in 
Sicily,  of  which  ishmd  he  was  probably  a  native.  On  his  return,  Horace 
pave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friend  Iccius  (Epp.  i  12),  in  which 
he  speaks  highly  of  his  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Fom- 
peius  of  C.  u.  7  (Introduction).  He  appearf,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Ode, 
to  have  been  in  Sicily  when  it  was  written.  Ferhi^is  he  had  written  Horace 
a  letter  which  called  up  the  particular  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the 
Ode,  or  had  qualities  which  made  it  applicable  to  nim.  The  object  df  the 
Ode  is  to  reprove  the  craving  for  happiness  whidi  has  been  bestowed  imoii 
others. 
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AsotniEifT.  — The  siulor  and  the  savage  warrior  alike  pray  for  rest,  bat 
wealth  cannot  bay  it.  Riches  and  power  caqnot  remove  care  from  the  dweU- 
ing^.  The  hamble  alone  are  free.  Why  do  we  aim  at  so  much  happiness 
in  this  short  life,  and  run  away  from  home  ?  We  cannot  fly  from  ourselves 
and  care.  We  should  be  cheerful  for  the  present,  and  not  expect  perfect 
happiness.  One  man  lives  many  days,  another  has  few.  I  may  nave  oppor- 
tunities of  happiness  which  are  denied  to  thee.;  and  yet  thou  hast  ample  pos- 
sessions, and  1  but  a  hamble  fieum,  a  breath  of  the  Grecian  Muse,  ana  a  con- 
tempt for  the  vulgar. 

2*.  Pramtt  Aegaeo,]  *  Deprensus '  ('  overtaken,'  '  caneht ')  was  a  natitical 
term  for  a  ship  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  storms  of  the  JEgean  are  men- 
tioned 0.  iii.  29.  63.    '  Simul '  is  the  same  as  '  simul  ac.' 

S.  oerta  fiilgent]  *  shine  distinctly.' 

5.  Thnux]    For  *  Thracia.'    See  C.  iii.  15.  2,  n. 

10.  Sttmnuwei]  This  is  the  proper  word  to  express  the  lictor's  duty  of 
clearing  the  way.  The  lictor  is  called  'consulans,'  because  the  consuls 
were  attended  by  these  officers,  as  were  other  high  magistrates.  As  to 
'  laqueata,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

14.  nodinum,]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3.  13.  '  Cupido,'  when  it  refbrs  to  the 
love  of  money,  is  always  masculine  in  Horace. 

17.  jaculcunur]     See  C  i.  2.  8,  n. 

18,  19.  Qftid — mutamua]    'Why  do  we  seek  in  exchange'  for  our  own? 
Patriae — exsul]    This  is  another  Grecism,  narpi^  <f>vyds.    Ovid  uses 

the  same  construction  (Met.  ix.  409) :  "  Exsul  mentisque  domusque." 

21.  Scandit  aeratas]  See  C.  iii.  1.  37,  n.  'Vitiosa'  may  be  rendered 
'morind,'  arising  from  a  diseased  state  of  mind.  *Mn,taa*  is  'brazen- 
beaked.'  Like  sentiments  are  found  in  S.  ii.  7.  111-115.  £pp.  i.  11.  25, 
sqq.;  14.  12,  sq. 

25.  quod  ultra  est]  '  what  lies  beyond ' ;  that  is,  '  the  future.' 

26.  tkkrit]    This  is  a  strong  way  of  expressing  *  nolit,'  *  refuse,'  *  avoid.' 

29.  dta  mon]  See  C.  iv.  6.  4,  n  He  was  destined  to  an  early  death,  and 
therefore  calls  himself  fuwvBadios  (11.  i  352). 

30.  Titkonum]  Eos  (Aurora)  obtained  for  her  husband  Tithonus  the  gift 
of  immortality,  of  which,  when  old  age  became  too  great  a  burden,  he 
r^>ented,  and  was  taken  by  her  to  heaven  (see  C.  i.  28.  8). 

31.  £t  mihi\  *  and  perhaps  to  me  Time  shall  give  some  blessing  he  denies 
to  thee.'  He  then  goes  on  to  compare  their  respective  gif^>  and  means  to 
say  that  he  is  as  satisfied  with  his  humble  condition  as  Grosphus  should  be 
with  his  riches. 

33.  Siadae]     See  Introduction. 

35.  equa^y  Mares  rather  than  horses  were  used  for  racing.  Viiig.  Greoi^. 
k  59 ;  "  Eliadum  palmas  Epiroe  equarum."  As  to  '  quadriga,'  see  Epp.  i. 
11.  29,  n. 

bis  Afro  Murice  tinctae]  These  garments  were  called  dlfiatpa ;  compare 
Epod.  xii.  21 :  "  Muricibns  Tyriis  iteratae  vdlera  lanae."  The  purple  dyes 
most  prized  were  the  Tynan,  the  Sidonian  (Epp.  i.  10.  26),  the  Laconian 
(C.  ii.  18.  8),  and  African  (Epp.  ii.  2.  181).  The  garment  dyed  with  this 
color  was  the  lacema,  an  outer  cloak  worn  over  the  toga.  It  was  very  costly. 
What  these  garments  gained  in  appearance  by  their  dye,  they  lost  in  savor ; 
for  Martial  reckons  among  the  woi-st  smelling  objects  **  bis  murice  vellus 
inquinatum." 

38.  Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae]  *  A  slight  breath  of  the  Grecian 
Muse,'  which  is  a  modest  way  of  descnbing  his  talents  as  a  follower  of  the 
lyric  poets  of  Greece. 

39.  Parca  non  tnendax]    Elsewhere  he  addresses  the  Parcae  as  '  veraces ' 

26* 
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(G.  S.  S5).  The  PlutM,  wbo  coirefpoiid  to  the  Gieek  MoSpAh  f«9  flod* 
desses,  whose  office  it  was  to  ^ecnte  the  decrees  of  Jove  ('  iata'),  whidi 
Chcrelbre  tbej  knew,  and  were  said  sometinifis  to  reveal.  They  attended 
men  at  their  birth,  and  foretold  tbdr  character  and  fortunes,  and  so  Horace 
says  Parca  gave  him  the  gifts  he  mentions.  The  original  conoe|)tion,  which 
Homer  adopts,  supposed  but  one  MoSpa,  and  Horace  uses  the  sin|:nUur 
number.  But  acoonling  to  the  later  notions  there  were  three.  See  aetxt 
Ode,  V.  16. 

mixlianum]   '  spitelul,'  which  Horace  says  feelingly,  ibr  be  had  fuffved 
^m  their  malice. 


ODE    XVII. 

Ths  last  two  lines  of  this  Ode,  showing  that  Horace  had  not  yet  paid  dio 
sacrifice  he  had  vowed  to  Fannus  for  his  preservation  from  desth,  makes  it 
most  probable  that  it  was  written  hot  long  after  C.  13  of  this  book,  b.  c  25 
or  26.  In  the  same  year  Mtecenas  appears  to  have  recovered  from  a  ^yer, 
and  to  have  been  received  with  applause  in  the  theatre  on  his  first  appeamnoe 
after  his  illness  (C.  i.  20.  3).  But  his  recovery  seems  to  have  been  only 
partial ;  and  it  would  appear  that  Horace  had  to  listen  to  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions  of  death,  his  fear  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  great  Horace 
remonstrates  with  his  friend  in  an  affectionate  way  about  his  complaints  and 
apprehensions. 

Argument.  —  "WTiv  kill  me  with  thy  complaints  ?  I  cannot  survive  thee, 
Maecenas ;  one  half  of  my  life  being  gone,  how  should  the  other  stay  behind  ? 
I  have  sworn  to  die  with  thee,  and  the  monsters  of  hcU  shall  not  separate  us. 
Our  star  is  one  and  the  same.  The  power  of  Jove  rescued  thee  from  the 
adverse  influence  of  Saturn  on  that  day  when  thou  wcrt  received  with  accla- 
mations in  the  theatre,  and  Faunus  at  the  same  time  rescued  me  from  death. 
Offer  thy  sacrifice  and  dedicate  thy  temple,  and  I  will  offisr  my  unpretending 
lamb. 

2.  amicumest]  A  translation  of  the  Greek  ifukw  iarif  and  equivalent  to 
'  placet* 

6.  aUera,"]  *  I,  the  other  part.'  Two  definitions  of  friendship  by  Pythago- 
ras arc  worth  preserving.  One  is,  c^iwra  fup  dvo  ^Irvxt  ^  fua  ;  and  the 
other,  cWi  yap  &£  ^Pofuv  6  ifHkos  fkvrtpot  cyw  Erasmus  (Adag  Neaera 
et  Charmion)  speaks  of  a  custom  of  tne  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was 
usual  for  persons  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  each  not  to  survive  the  otlier, 
such  persons  being  called  oi  avvajro0inia'Kotrr€s.  This,  if  true,  corresponds 
with  Cassar's  account  of  the  Soldurii  (B.  G.  iii.  22). 

7.  Nee  cants  aeque]  *  Cams '  requires  *  ipsi  *  to  be  supplied,  as  (Epp.  L  3. 
29),  "  Si  patriae  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  cari."  *  Neitner  so  dear  (to  my- 
self as  you  were  to  me),  nor  suniving  with  an  entire  life.*  Horace  and 
MteceiuTs  died  the  same  year,  and  it  has  been  unreasonably  surmised,  from 
this  coincidence  and  tlie  language  here  used,  that  Horace  hastened  his  own 
death  in  onlcr  to  accompany  nis  friend      (Compare  Epod.  i.  6) 

1 1 .   l/h:unque]     For  *  quandocunquc,'  '  whenever.* 

13.  C/iimaeiWt]     See  C.  i.  27.  24. 

14.  6^1  This  name  is  sometimes  written  Gyges.  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  giants  who  made  war  upon  Zous. 

16.  JuttUiae\    Auaj  and  the  Mo<pai  were  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis, 
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md  the  fenner  i§  here  introdaced  m  associated  with  her  sisten.  See  C.  16. 
•9,11. 

17.  Seu  Libra]  What  Horace  thought  of  astrology  maj  be  collected 
trom  C.  i.  11.  He  introduces  a  Iktk  of  it  here  to  entertain  his  friend, 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  but  little  care  or  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
Mtfaer  a  oontempC  for  it.  He  says  whatever  the  consteluition  may  have  been 
under  which  he  was  bom,  whether  Libra,  Scorpio,  or  Capricomus,  his  star 
no  doubt  coincided  with  that  of  Maecenas,  for  that  their  fortunes  were  one. 

90.  Ckprkm  Mim]  The  sun  enters  this  constellation  in  the  winter.  It  is 
afaeicfore  charged  with  the  storms  that  then  occur,  and  is  called  the  tyraal 
of  the  western  wave,  as  Notus  is  called  the  lord  of  the  Hadriatic  (C.  {. 
3. 15). 

23.  refidgens]  Shining  in  opposition,  so  as  to  coimteract  his  influences. 
Those  who  were  bom  when  Saturn  was  visible  were  supposed  to  be  liable  to 
sdi  manner  of  ills.  But  the  star  of  jjopiter,  if  it  ahooe  at  the  same  time, 
would  destroy  the  power  of  Saturn. 

26.  Laetum  ffieatru]    See  Introd. 

S8.  Smshilerat,]  The  use  of  the  indicatiTe  in  hypothetical  cases  of  ttus 
lund  is  not  easily  reduced  to  rale ;  but  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
oonstraction  of  Sw  with  the  indicative.  When  the  condition  is  not  fSlfilled, 
iOr  is  a  negative  condition,  or  implies  a  negation,  then  the  conse<|uent  clause 
may  be  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood,  m  tlie  pluperfect  tense  if  the  acdon 
be  a  complete  action  and  past,  in  the  perfect  if  it  oe  present  "  Sustulerat 
81  non  levasset :  sed  levavit"  Horace's  meaning  mignt  be  thus  expressed : 
^  The  trunk  had  kBled  me,  had  not  Faunus  lightened  the  blow."  "  it  should 
be  observed,  that  in  sentences  of  this  character  the  '  nisi '  or  '  si '  always 
ibUows." 

Horace  was  nnder  the  particular  care  of  Mercury,  the  Muses,  and  Faunus, 
io  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  7),  he  attributes  his  preservation 
on  this  occasion  (C.  iiL  4.  27).  Faunas  or  Pan  was  the  son  of  Hermes  or 
^iercuvy. 

29.  letxisset]  '  had  averted.' 

30.  Beddere  vtatimas]  M«cenas  had  vowed  an  offering,  a  shrine  probably 
-Co  Apollo,  the  healer,  tt>r  lus  vacovesy ;  Horace  had  vowed  a  lamb  to  Faunas 
isee  IntrodacdoB). 


ODE    XVIII. 

This  Ode,  which  deals  with  Horace's  fevorite  subjects,  the  levelling 
power  of  death,  and  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and  the  schemes  of  the  wealthy, 
IS  dedicated  tp  no  particular  friend.    It  is  like  C.  iii.  24. 

ARGCMBifT.  —  No  gold  in  my  roof,  no  marble  in  my  hall,  no  palace  have 
I,  nor  female  clients  to  serve  me ;  but  I  have  honesty  and  understanding, 
and,  though  I  be  poor,  I  am  courted  by  the  rich  :  what  more  should  I  ask 
of  the  gods  or  my  friend,  content  with  my  single  Sabine  estate  ?  Dnys  are 
passing  on,  and,  though  ready  to  drop  into  thy  grave,  thou  art  building  and 
stretching  thy  borders,  and*  tearing  up  the  landmarks  of  thy  client,  and 
driving  him  from  his  home.  But  to  what  purpose  is  this  ?  To  Hndcs  thou 
•must  go  in  the  end :  the  earth  opens  to  rich  and  poor  ;  Prometheus  the 
crafty,  and  Tantalus  the  proud,  they  cannot  escape ;  and  the  poor  man 
finds  in  death  a  release  from  his  toils,  whether  he  seek  it  or  not. 

2.  lacunar ,]     See  S.  ii.  3.  273,  n. 

3.  trabm\  'blocks.'    The  architrave  or  base  of  the  entablature  retting 
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upon  a  colamn  is  probablj  meant  The  marble  from  Mount  Hymettns  in 
Attica  was  white.  The  Nnmidian,  referred  to  m  the  next  Tene,  was 
jellowiah. 

5.  AttaU]  See  C.  i-  1.  12,  n.  '  I  have  not,  a  stranger  heir,  taken  posses* 
sion  of  the  palace  of  Attains.'  The  meaning  is,  '  I  luiye  not  had  the  luck 
to  come  to  an  onexpected  estate,  as  the  Romans  came  in  for  the  property  of 
Attains.' 

7.  Laoomcas]    See  C.  16.  Sd,  n. 

8.  honeitae — dkniae:]  'respectable  dependants/  whidi  may  mean  tho 
rustic  women  on  a  man's  farms,  the  wives  of  the  '  coloni/  This  is  not  the 
technical  sense  of '  cliens '  or  '  clienta,'  for  wiiich  see  Smith's  Diet  Ant 

10.  Bemgna  vena]  *  a  productive  vein.'    This  metaphor  is  from  a  mineL 

\\.  Me  peiU\  *  seeks  my  company.' 

U.  imictf  SabmU]  'my  single  Sabine  estate.'  Supply  'praediis.'  Hie 
farm  which  Msecenas  gave  him  in  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  among  tho 
Sabine  hills. 

16.  tntortrs]  This  word  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  ^u«ciy,  by  which 
the  Greek  expressed  the  latter  days  of  the  month. 

I7.,7\i  B&oamda  marmora  Locat]  Ton  —  i.e.  any  luxurious  old  man-* 
'You  enter  into  contracts  for  the  hewing  of  marble,'  to  ornament  your 
houses,  in  the  way  of  pillars,  wall-coating,  and  floors.  '  Locare '  may  be 
said  either  of  one  who  receives  or  of  one  who  pays  money :  '  locare  rem 
faciendam '  or '  utendam/  to  let  out  work  to  be  done,  or  to  let  a  thii^  (as  a 
house,  &c.)  to  be  used.  In  the  former  case  the  '  k>cator '  pays,  in  the  kuter 
he  receives  payment  Here  the  former  is  meant  The  oorreiatiye  tenns  are 
'redemptor^  and  '  conductor.'    See  C.  iii.  1.  35,  n. 

20.  urgeM  Summovere  littoraA  Compare  with  this  C.  iM.  1 .  33,  sqq. :  "  Oon- 
tnicta  pisces  aequora  sentiunt  '  Smnmovere '  is  to  push  up  or  posh  oirt 
farther  into  the  sea  by  artificial  means,  and  so  increase  yoiO'  grounds  oa 
which  to  build.    As  to  '  Baiae,'  see  Epp.  i  1.  83,  n. 

22.  n/M.J  'Ripa'  is  not  used  for  *iittus,'  'the  shore  of  the  sea '  (as  here), 
so  often  as  '  littus '  is  used  for  '  ripa,' '  the  bank  of  a  river.' 

23.  Quid,  quod  uaque]  *  Quid^  and  '  quid  enim '  are  commonly  used  io 
introduce  a  fresh  instance  or  Ulustration  of  what  has  been  said  before,  or  else 
they  carry  on  the  flow  of  an  argument,  or  something  of  that  sort  It  has 
been  usual  to  insert  a  note  of  interrogation  after  it  in  tEese  cases,  which  only 
makes  an  intelligible  formula  unintelligible. 

24.  Revellia  aqri  termtnof  ]  A  law  of  the  twelve  tables  provided  against 
this  wrong.  "  Fatronus  si  client!  fraudem  fecerit,  sacer  esto."  Sok>mon 
thus  exhorts  the  rich  (Prov.  xxiii.  10, 11) :  "  Remove  not  the  old  landmark, 
and  enter  not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless ;  for  their  Redeemer  is  mighty, 
he  shall  plead  with  thee." 

29.  NvJla  certior  tamoi]  '  There  is  no  dwelling  maiked  out  (or  defined) 
which  more  certainly  awaits  the  wealthy  landlord  than  the  bounds  of  gi«edy 
Orcus.*  Horace  means  to  say,  *  Though  you  think  you  ma^  push  the  boun- 
dary of  your  estate  farther  and  farther,  you  must  go*  to  a  home  martccd  out 
for  yon,  and  which  you  can  neither  expand  nor  escape  from.*  In  '  destinata ' 
(agreeing  with  '  auU ')  and  in  '  finis '  is  contained  the  notion  of  prescribed 
ana  fixed  limits,  in  which  the  force  of  die  passage  lies. 

34.  RmunquenueriaA     C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

35.  Gulidum  Promethea]  This  story  of  Prometheus  trying  to  bribe  C!haroa 
is  not  found  elsewhere. 

36.  Hie]  i.  e.  Orcus,  "  non  exorabilis  auro  "  (Epp.  u.  2.  179). 

37.  Tantali  Genus]     See  C.  i.  6:  8,  n. 

38.  coercet]  'confines.' 

40.   Vocahu  atqm  non  vocatm  audit.]    Horace's  language  is  bold,  coupHng 
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<M£^'widi  'noiiTOcatafl.'    'Fimctiim  laboribns/  'when  he  has  finished 
hie  labocB»'  is  derived  finm  the  Greek  icc/cfuyiufra. 


ODE   XIX. 

Thib  Ode  was  perhaps  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Liberalia,  like  the 
&ird  elegy  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ovid's  Tristia.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
woods,  ana  the  poet  is  supposed  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  party,  consisting 
of  Bacchus,  with  his  attendant  nymphs  and  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods, 
aU  att^uUng  with  admiration  to  the  eod  as  he  sings  his-own  achievements. 
The  poet  is  smitten  with  terror,  whidi  gives  place  (v.  9)  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  divinity,  in  virtue  of  which  he  breaks  out  into  echoes  of  all  he  had 
heaid. 

AnouMBNT.  —  Among  the  far  hills  I  saw  Bacchns  —  O  wonderful  !<— 
redtiag,  and  the  Nymplu  leamiDe,  and  the  Satyrs  all  attention.  Awe  is 
fresh  in  mv  heart ;  the  god  is  within  me,  and  I  am  troubled  with  joy.  O 
spare  mc,  dread  Liber  I  It  is  past,  and  I  am  free  to  sing  of  the  Bacchanals ; 
cv  ibiuitains  of  wine  and  milk  and  honey ;  of  Ariadne ;  of  Penthens  and 
Lycuiigns ;  how  thou  tamedst  the  waters  of  the  East,  and  dost  sport  with 
tiw  Thracian  nymphs ;  how  thou  hurledst  the  giant  from  heaven,  and  how 
Gerberas  did  crouch  to  thee,  and  lick  thy  feet. 

1.  Bacckum]  The  legends  and  attributes  of  Bacchus  contamed  in  this  Ode 
are  entirely  of  Qieek  origin.  The  Romans  had  no  independent  notions  of 
tins  divinity,  whose  name  BaKxps,  *  the  shouter,'  is  properly  no  more  than  an 
adjunct  of  Aiowcroff. 

2.  dooentem  —  di»txntes\  These  correspond  to  the  terms  ^MtrKtw  and 
luxvOmwy  as  applied  to  the  choragus  who  trained,  and  the  chorus  who  learnt 
their  parts  in  the  Greek  phiys. 

3.  riymphcamte]  The  Naiades  and  Dr^rades  (see  C.  iii.  25.  U).  These 
nymphs  were  me  nurses  of  Baoskus  in  his  mfancy,  and  are  always  represented 
ns  his  companions. 

4.  Ccmnpedum  Satyronim\  The  Sa^rs  are  usually  confounded  with  the 
Fauns,  Faunus  again  being  confounded  with  Pan,  w1k>  was  represented  with 
goat's  feet  like  t^  Satyrs.  Ludan  describes  the  Satyrs  as  being  6^fit  rh 
ZfTa,  but  only  describes  Pan  as  baring  the  lower  extremities  like  a  goat,  rh 
icorco  aiyi  ioiKW.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  trying  to  trace  any  consistency  in  the 
poet's  conceptions  of  these  uncouth  dirinities. 

6,  7.  turUdum  Laetatur]  *  beats  wildly.' 

9.  Fat  eti]  *  the  fpd  permits  me.'  Here  the  poet  is  supposed  to  recover 
from  the  terror  inspned  by  the  god,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  repeat 
what  he  has  heard.  '  Fas  est '  is  equivalent  to  ^warov  iaru  The  power  as 
well  as  the  permission  of  the  god  is  given.    C.  i.  11. 1,  n. 

Thtfiadaa\  The  attendants  of  Baochus  were  so  called,  from  the  Qreek  word 
Bv€Uf,  *  to  rave.' 

10.  laetU — mdla;\  The  same  attribute  that  made  Dionysus  the  god  of 
wine  also  gave  him  milk  and  honey  as  his  types.  He  represented  the  exu- 
berance of  nature,  and  was  therein  closely  connected  with  Demeter.  Any 
traveller  in  the  East  can  tell  of  honcyromhs  on  the  trees  as  curiously  wrought 
as  any  in  ganlen-hlvcs.  Vii^il  says  (Ec.  iv.  30) :  "£t  durae  quercus  suda- 
hunt  roncida  mella."  , 
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did  scnm. 

1%.  Uerare]    This  meani  '  to  repeat '  wlmt  the  poel  had  betrd  i^pom  1^ 
as  he  taught  the  Djmphs  to  Braise  hhn. 

13.  Fai  et]  '  £t '  is  used  by  the  poets  as  an  enclitic,  and  pat  after  the  word 
it  belongs  to,  which  is  not  done  by  the  prose-writers. 

beatae  conjugU]  i.  e.  Ariadne,  whose  crown  is  one  of  the  consteUatioDay 
'  corona,'  puuied  in  heaven  by  Baochos,  according  to  tbe  story  recoided  in  hta 
happy  manner  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii.  459  -  516). 

14.  tedaque  Penthei]  Pcnthens,  king  of  Thebes  (Epp.  i.  16.  74),  haWng 
gone  out  to  see  the  secret  oigies  of  Bacchus,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  tbe  Bac- 
chanals, with  his  mother  Agave  at  the  hlbad  of  them. 

16.  Lfcurgi.Jl     See  C.  i.  18.  8,  n. 

17.  TuJIeetis  omnat,]  The  Uydaspes  and  Orontea,  which  Baochns  is  said 
to  have  walked  over  dnr-shod. 

19.  Nodo  coircet}  This  is  a  variation  of  *  nodo  cohibere  crinem'  (C.  iiL 
14.  22).  '  Bistonianm '  means  the  women  of  the  Bistones,  a  Thiadan  tribe. 
*  Frans  '  in  this  sense  of  'harm,'  occurs  again,  C.  S.  41. 

21.  7\i,  cum  parmtis]  Horace  followed  some  legend  not  fomid  by  as  etod- 
where  in  this  description  of  Bacchus  changed  into  a  Uon  and  fighting  with  the 
giant  RhoBtus.  As  to  the  wars  of  tbe  Giants,  see  notes  on  C.  IL  12. 6,  and  iiL 
4.  43,  50. 

28.  Pads  era$  mecUusque  beUi,]  *  Yoa  were  the  same,  whether'  engaged  va 
(in  the  midst  of)  peace  or  war  ^\  the  utme^  L  e.  as  vigorous  in  war  as  in  the 
oanceor  jest 

30.  Conm  d«ontm^  Dionysus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ypwrmufrntj 
because  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  called  the  Homed,  lliis  symbol 
of  power,  common  to  the  Greeks  as  well  as  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East  (see 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  posstm),  was  adopted  from  this  divinity  by  Alexaiider 
the  Great  (who  professed  to  be  the  brother  of  Bacchus  and  son  of  Anuuott) 
and  his  successors,  who  have  it  represented  on  their  coins.  Compare  C.  iiL 
21 .  18 :  "  Vires  et  addis  comu&  pauperi." 

UnUer  atterens  Caudam,\  There  is  a  notion  of  tameness  and  pleasure  in  this 
action.  'As  you  came  he  gently  wagged  his  taU,  as  you  departed  be  licked 
your  feet.'    '  Ter-'  is  to  turn  or  wag,  and  'adter- '  is  to  wag  at  or  towards. 

31.  trilmgui  On]  'three  months,'  as  iitaTouandtnf  lirfmidv¥  sigaifiei  the 
hundred  Nerdds  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  v.  717). «  See  note  on  iL  13.  34. 


ODE   XX. 

This  Ode  appears  to  have  been  written  tmprompto,  in  a  mock-heroic  or 
but  half  serious  style,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  of  Maecenas  (v.  6).  The  poet 
■ays  that  he  whom  Masoenas  delights  to  honor  cannot  &il  to  live  for  ever, 
and  that  he  already  feels  his  immortality,  and  that  wings  have  been  given 
him  with  which  he  shall  soar  to  heaven,  and  fly  to  the  feitiieat  comers  of  the 
earth. 

Aroumewt.  — On  a  fresh,  strong  wing  shall  I  soar  to  heaven,  fkr  above 
envy  and  tlie  world.  Whom  thou,  dear  MaBcenas,  delightest  to  honor,  Styx 
hath  no  power  to  detain.  Even  now  my  plumage  is  springing,  and  I  am 
ready  to  ny  away  and  sing  in  distant  places,  and  to  teach  barbarous  nationii 
No  wailings  for  me ;  away  with  the  empty  honors  of  a  tomb. 

1,  2.  Nan  utUcOa  nee  temii  —  Pennd]    *  On  no  common  or  mean  wing.' 
htformie]    As  swan  and  poet. 
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4  inpidia  wtafor]  Hotice  was  not  too  good  to  be  maligned,  bat  he  could 
rise  abore  h,  which  is  the  meaning  of  '  major/  xprcVow.  His  birth  drew 
oootempt  upon  him  while  he  held  a  command  in  Bnitas's  army,  knd  after- 
wards when  he  became  intimate  with  M«ccnas  (see  Sat.  i.  6.  46»  sqq.) ;  bnt 
those  who  enried  tried  as  osoal  to  make  use  of  him  (see  Sat.  ii.  6.  47»  sqq.). 
He  appears  in  some  measure  to  have  outlived  detraetioii,  according  to  his  own 
words  (C.  iv.  8.  16) : 

''  Jam  dente  mimis  mordeor  invido/' 

6.  gmm  voeoM,]  '  whom  thou  honored  by  an  invitation.'    See  Introduction. 
It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  invifiitionfi  that  he  affirmed, 
"  Pauperemque  dives 
Me  petit."  (C.  u.  18.  10.) 

9, 10.  tttperae  Pelles]    Like  the  skin  on  a  swan's  legf. 

11.  Supeme,]  As  this  is  formed  from  'supemus/  the  last  syllable  would 
natunlly  be  long ;  but  it  is  short  in  Lucretias  twice,  and  1^  same  with  '  in- 
feme.' 

15.  Daedaleo  odor]  Orelli  has  collected  many  examples  of  hiatus  like  this 
from  Horace,  VirgU,  and  Ovid.    See  C.  i.  28.  24. 

.    15.  cmorui  AUi]    The  swan.    See  C.  iv.  2.  85,  8.  80.    Yiigil  (£c  iz.  87) 
has, 

"  Vare  tuum  nomen  — 
Cantantes  sublime  ferent  ad  sidera  cycni." 

16.  Uifferhoreompu  camjxa.]  There  was  a  mystery  attached  to  die  distant 
regions  of  the  north,  to  which  Pindar  (Pyth.  x.)  says  no  man  ever  found  the 
way  by  land  or  sea.  They  did  not  however  n^lect  the  Muses.  They  were 
a  happy  race,  MfAp  puucapc^v  ^uXor ;  a  sacked  familv,  Uph  ytvtd,  free 
^m  old  age,  disease,  and  war.    These  considerations  will  explain  Horace's 


18.  Maraae  cohortu]  The  Mai«i  were  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  and  supplied  the  best  foot-soldiers  for  the  Roman  army,  which  is  henoe 
eaUed  *  Marsa  cohors '  (see  C.  iii.  5. 9). 

Aicuf  —  GeUmi,]  See  C.  i.  19. 10,  n.  The  Dad  were  not  finally  subdhed 
till  the  ieip:n  of  Trajan. 

19.  peniu$]  Here  the  meaning  is  'instructed,'  as  'juris  peritus'  is  one 
instructed  and  skilled  in  the  law.  Horace  means  that  barbarous  natbns  will 
become  versed  in  his  writings :  'mei  peritus  me  discet'  is  perhaps  the  full 
sentence.  But  why  he  should  class  tnose  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rhone  (of  which  many  Romans  drank)  with  the  barbarians  mentioned,  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

80.  i^iier]    By  Hiber  is  probably  meant  the  Caucasian  people  of  diM 


Bhodanique  poiorJ]  This  mode  of  expression  for  the  inhabitanti  of  a  coun- 
try, as  those  who  drink  of  theh:  national  river,  is  repeated  t^vtce,  C.  iii.  10.  1, 
and  C.  iv.  15.  21. 

21.  inaniftmere]  Hiat  is,  a  luneral  without  a  corpse.  The  poet  savfl  he 
shall  have  taken  ffiffht  and  shall  not  die.  The  idea  is  like  that  of  Enmus  in 
tl»se  verses  (quoted  by  Cicero  de  Senect.  c.  20),  — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  fimem  fletn 
Faxit.    Cur  ?    Volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum." 

98.  Luetttgque  twrpet]  -*  disfiguring  grief.' 

84.  mpervaenM}    Toe  prose-writers  before  Pliny  used  the  form  'snpe^ 
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ODE   I. 


This  and  the  fiye  foUowing  Odes  are  generally  admitted  to  be  amoof  the 
finest  spedmois  of  Horace's  manner.  It  has  been  already  said  (C.  ii.  15, 
Introdactibn)  that  they  iwpear  all  to  hare  been  written  about  the  same  tinM 
with  one  another  and  with  other  Odes,  namely,  that  time  when  Aogustos  eeC 
himself  the  task  of  social  reformation,  after  tlie  close  of  the  dril  wars. 

The  general  purport  of  this  Ode  is  an  exhortation  to  moderate  liTing  and 
desires.  « 

The  first  stanza  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  added  as  an  intn>da<> 
tion  to  the  six  Odes,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Aroumbkt. — The  worldly  I  despise,  but  have  new  precepts  for  the  yoong. 
Kings  rule  over 'their  people,  out  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  Jove.  One 
may  be  richer,  another  nobler  than  his  fellows,  but  all  alike  must  die.  No 
indulgence  can  get  sleep  for  him  who  has  a  sword  ever  hanging  over  him, 
while  it  disdains  not  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  He  ^^lo  is  content  with  a 
little,  fears  not  storm  or  drought  The  rich  man  builds  him  houses  on  the 
very  waters,  but  anxiety  fellows  him,  go  where  he  will.  If,  then,  the  luxnnes 
of  the  wealUiy  cure  not  grief,  why  should  I  build  me  great  houses,  or  seek  to 
change  my  lot  ? 

1.  0£  profimum  vtdgus]  The  first  stanza  is  an  imitation  of  the  language 
used  by  the  priests  at  the  mysteHes,  r^uuing  "  the  multitude  profane,^  that 
is,  all  but  the  initiated,  or  those  who  were  to  be  initiated,  to  stand  aloof.  '  Fa- 
vere  Unguis,'  like  tv^fuwy  in  its  first  meaning  signifies  the  speaking  words 
of  good  omen.  But  it  came  as  commonly  to  signify  total  silence,  as  h^^ 
Horace  speaks  as  if  he  despaired  of  impressing  his  precepts  on  any  but  the 
young,  and  bids  the  rest  stand  aside,  as  incapable  of  being  initiated  in  die 
true  wisdom  of  life. 

3.  Mumman  socsrdlos]    Ovid  calls  himself  the  same  (Amor.  iii.  8. 23) :  — 
"  Ble  ego  Musarum  pums  Phoebiane  sacerdos." 

5.  R&gum  tmendorum]  He  begins  by  saying  that  even  kings,  though  they 
are  above  their  people,  are  themselves  inferior  to  Jove,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that,  thou^  one  man  may  be  richer  or  nobler  than  another,  all  must  die ; 
that  the  nch  have  no  exemption  finom  caie,  but  much  more  of  it  tilian  the 
humble. 

7.  triumphOf  Ckmda]  There  is  some  abruptness  in  this,  fit)m  the  absence 
of '  et'  But  it  is  not  ¥ranted.  As  to  the  Giants'  wars,  see  C.  ii.  IS.  6,  n.,  19. 
21 ;  iii.  4.  43,  50. 

9.  Ett  tU\  This  is  equivalent  to  i<rrh  w9,  '  it  may  be.*  '  Esto '  without 
'  nt '  occurs  in  Sat.  i.  6.  Id.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is,  that  one  man 
possesses  more  lands  than  another. 

10.  kic  generoswr]  *  Generosior '  is  more  noble  bv  birth,  as  another  is  more 
distinguished  for  his  character  and  deeds,  and  a  third  for  tbe  number  of  his 
clients,  of  wh^  it  was  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  to  have  a  laige  body 
depending  on  them. 
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n.  Descendai  in  Ompum]  The  Campos  Marthis  wia  an  open  n>ace,  ^i^ch 
afterwards  came  to  be  encroached  upon  by  buildings,  outside  Ae  city  walls  on 
the  northeast  quarter,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  comitia  centu- 
ziftta,  at  which  the  election  of  magistrates  took  place,  wert  held  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  '  Descendere '  is  the  word  used  for  gladiators  going  into  the  arena 
to  fight,  and  is  also  applied  to  the  contests  for  office. 

1«.  meUorguefama]    For  '  famaque  melior.' 

13.  QnUendat,]  'runs  against  him.'  This  verb  is  used  sometimes  as  a 
transitive  verb  for  *  petere,^  as  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  (ii.  2.  53),  "  Hie  magistratuB 
a  populo  summa  ambitione  contenditur." 

16.  Omne  capax]    Compare  C.  ii.  3.  26,  and  likewise  i.  4.  13  ;  ii.  18.  32. 

18.  Siculae  dapeM]  The  Sicilians  were  at  one  time  proverbial  for  good 
Uving.  The  Btory  alluded  to  is  that  of  Damocles,  told  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp. 
▼.  21 ),  who  was  invited  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  a  ffeast,  and  was  set  m 
tke  midst  of  luxuries,  but  with  a  sword  hanging  by  a  single  hah*  over  his  head ; 
hv  which  the  king  meant  him  to  understand  Uie  character  of  his  own  happi- 
ness, which  had  excited  the  admiration  of  Damocles.  Horace  says  genendnr, 
diai  fbe  rich  cannot  enjoy  their  riches,  since  they  jiave  ever  a  sword,  in  the 
shape  of  danger,  hanging  over  them. 

19.  Duictm  ehbonSbuni  safjorem,]  '  shall  force  sweet  appetite.' 

20.  N(M  atnum]  It  is  said  that  Msecenas  sought  sleep  by  the  help  of  dis- 
tant music    Aviaries  were  not  uncommon  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

SI.  Scmmus  agratium]    *  Virorum '  depends  on  *  domos.' 

84.  Tmiipe\    The  word  is  plural,  —  in  Greek  ra  Ttfiinj. 

27.  Arcturt  cadentU  —  orientis  haedi,]  Arctums  sets  eariy  in  November. 
The  constellation  Auriga,  of  which  the  kids  (two  'stars)  form  a  part,  rises 
abom  the  first  of  October. 

89.  verberatae  grandine  mw>ae\  See  Epp.  i.  8.  4  :  **  Grando  contnderit 
▼ites."  '  Mendax  fundus '  is  like  "  spem  mentita  seges  "  (Epp.  i.  7.  87),  and 
opposed  to  "  segetis  certa  fides  "  (C.  lii.  16.  30). 

30.  arbart  nunc  aoyas]  Horace  says  he  who  is  content  with  a  little  has 
nerer  to  complain,  like  the  rich,  of  storms  by  sea  or  land,  or  of  the  fiiUing  of 
his  fhiits  through  rain,  heat,  or  frost,  which  last  he  expresses  thus  :  "  or  his 
fiu-m  disappointing  him,  when  his  trees  complain  one  while  of  the  rains,  an- 
other of  the  constellation  (Sirius)  that  parcnes  the  fields,  and  again  of  tiie 
cruel  frosts." 

S3.  GmCrtieto  puces  osQiiora  senttiifi^]  Compare  C.  ii.  18.  20,  and  Epp.  i» 
1.84. 

35.  Oaementa  demittk  redemptor]  Compare  C.  iii.  24.  3,  sq.  The  walls 
were  heed  on  eitiier  side  witn  stone,  and  loose  stones  ('caementa')  were 
thrown  in  between.  'Frequens  —  redemptor'  means  *many  a  contractor.' 
'  Dominus '  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  *  Kedimere '  or  '  conducere '  was 
said  of  one  who  undertook  to  perform  certain  work  for  a  stipulated  price,  and 
the  person  who  gave  him  the  woik  was  said  '  locare.'    See  C.  iL  18.  17,  n. 

36,  37.  terrae  Fastidionu]  *  disdaining  the  land.' 

39.  triremi,  ei]  The  '  aerata  triromis '  was  the  rich  man's  private  yacht 
The  epithet  is  commonly  applied  to  ships  of  war,  because  their  rostra  were 
ornamented  and  strengthened  with  bronze  {*  aes ').    See  C.  ii.  16.  21. 

41.  Phrygim  lapis]     See  C.  U.  18.  3,  n. 

43.  DdHeni^  The  expression  '  purpurarum  usus  sidere  darior  *  is  un- 
common. The  first  two  words,  which  belong  properly  to  *  purpurarum,' 
are  transferired  to  *usus,' — *the  enjoyment  or  pc^session  of  purple  brighter 
than  a  star ' :  which,  though  *  sidus '  should  be  taken  for  the  sun,  as  it  may 
be,  or  a  constellation,  as  it  usually  is,  is  rather  9>  shig^ilar  comparison  for 
purple. 

44.  A£iMamimqii€  cottumA  '  Peniau  oU.'    9^  C.  ii.  12. 21.    *-  Oostum* 

27 
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WM  an  Eftstern  aromatic  shnib.    The  Greeks  called  it  kootos,  but  the  nanM 
is  probably  Eastern.    It  is  not  the  spikenard,  as  it  is  generally  caUod.. 

45.  Char  invidendis]  *  Why  should  I  build  a  high  jpalace,  with  a  splendid 
entrance  and  in  the  modem  style  ?  Why  change  my  Sabine  vale  for  trouble-, 
some  wealth  ? '    On  (he  constiructk>n  with  '  pennutem,'  see  C.  L  17.  2,  n. 


ODE    II. 

The  purpose  of  this  Ode  is  to  commend  public  and  social  virtue,  and  lhB 
opening  shows  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  Ode.  It  is  addressMl 
.  cnie^y  to  young  men,  and  tells  them  that  militaiy  virtue  b  the  pannt  of 
contentment. 

AsouM BNT.  —  Contentment  is  to  be  learned  in  arms  and  danger.  To 
die  for  our  country  is  glorious,  and  death  pursues  the  coward.  Virtue  is 
superior  to  popular  &vor  or  rejection,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  skies,  and 
rises  above  the  dull  atmosphere  of  this  world.  Good  fiuth,  too,  has  its  re- 
ward, and  I  would  not  be  the  companion  of  the  man  who  neglects  it,  lest  J 
share  his  sure  reward. 

1.  amice]  'Amice  ferre '  is  the  reverse  of  the  common  phrase  'moleste 
fbrre.'  '  iKSt  the  youth,  made  strong  by  active  warfare,  learn  to  endure  con- 
tentedly privations.' 

5,  6.  trepidis  In  re6tu.]  '*  in  danger.' 

BlvM  ex  wtoenibus]  This  picture  represents  the  fears  of  the  Parthian  mother 
and  maiden,  the  danger  of  uieir  son  and  lover,  and  the  prowess  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  likened  to  a  fierce  lion.  Helen,  looking  out  with  her  damsels  firom 
the  walls  of  Troy  (111.  iii.  139,  sqq.),  or  Antigone  looking  from  the  walls  of 
Thebes  (Eurip.  rhoen.  88),  was  perhaps  before  Horace's  mind. 

13.  Lhilce  et  decorum  eat]  In  Horace's  mind  there  was  a  close  connectioa 
between  the  virtue  of  frugal  contentment  and  devotion  to  one's  country. 
They  are  associated  below  (C.  iv.  9.  49,  sqq.). 

14.  penequitur]    This  line  is  a  translation  from  Simonides,  — 

6  d*  au  Bavaroi  Ktx*  fcai  r6»  d>vy6uaxo¥» 

*  Persequi '  signiiies  '  to  pursue  and  overtake.'    '  Timido '  applies  to  both 

*  poplitiDus  *  and  *  teiigo '  (see  note  on  C.  i.  2.  1 ). 

17.  VhiM  repuhae  needa  eordidae]  *  Nescia '  seems  to  mean  '  unconsciocis 
of,'  because'  indifferent  to '  the  disgrace  of  rejection,  which,  if  disgraceful  to 
any,  is  not  so  to  the  virtuous,  but  to  those  who  reje<^  them. 

18.  Jntaminatu]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Like  '  oontaminatua,' 
'  attaminatus,'  it  is  derived  from  the  obsolete  word  '  tamino,'  and  contains 
the  root '  tag '  of '  tango,'  as  '  integer '  does. 

80.  p^ularie  aurae.]  *  the  (fickle)  favor  of  the  people.'  This  word,  which 
means  that  the  popular  ju^ment  is  like  a  shifting  breeze,  setting  now  tins 
way,  now  that,  appears  in  Virgil  (Acn.  vi.  817) :  — 

"  Nimium  eaudens  popnlaribus  auris." 
Compare,  for  the  sentiments,  C.  iv.  9.  89,  sqq. 

25.  Eet  etfideU  tuta  eiieniio] 

earl  koi  a-iyas  aKlv^vvcv  yipojt^ 
which  words  of  Simonides  it  appears  Augustus  was  aeqnainted  with,  and 
approved.  Plutarch  tells  this  story.  When  Athcnodorus  was  about  tQ  leave 
Augustus's  cainp,  he  embraced  the  emperor,  and  said,  "  O  Csesar,  whenever 
thou  art  wroth,  say  nothing,  do  nothing,  till  thou  hast  gone  over  in  thy  mind 
tho  twenty-four  letters  of  me  alphabet/'    Whereupon  ' 


the  emperor  took  him 
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by  ibe  htnd,  and  said,  "  I  have  need  of  thee  still " ;  and  he  detained  him  a 
whole  year,  saying,  **  Silence,  too,  hath  its  safe  rewajxL"  Horace's  indignap  . 
tion  is  levelled  against  the  breaking  of  faith  ^nerally,  and  the  divulging  of 
the  secrets  of  Ceres  (whose  rites,  however,  it  appears,  were  only  attended 
by  women)  is  only  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration.  Secrecy  is  a  sign  of 
ffood  faith,  and  not  an  easy  one  to  practise.  There  are  few  moral  qualities 
ttiat  can  be  said  to  take  precedence  of  it  It  is  the  basis  of  friendship,  as 
Cicero  says,  and  without  it  society  cannot  exist  (Compare  S.  i  4.  84,  n.) 
It  is  probable,  if  Plutarch's  story  be  true,  that  Horace  had  heard  Augustus 
repeat  his  fitvorite  axiom. 

26,  etc.]  '  I  will  not  suffer  the  person  who  has  divul^  the  sacred  mys- 
teries <^  Ceres  to  be  imder  the  same  roof,  or  to  sail  m  the  same  vessel, 
with  me' 

29.  Solvat  vhasdon  ;j  That  is,  '  de  littore,'  '  to  unmoor.'  The  precise 
character  of  me  worship  of  Ceres  at  Kome  is  not  easily  made  out.  There 
were  no  mysteries  among  the  Komans  corresponding  to  the  Eleusinian  or 
any  of  the  other  Greek  Mvari^pia. 

Diegpiter]  See  C  i.  34.  5,  n.  '  Oft  doth  Jove  neglected  join  the  pure 
with  the  unclean,'  that  is,  punishes  the  innocent  with  the  gmlty  who  nave 
oflTended  him.  For  another  example  of  '  incesto,'  see  next  Ode  (v.  19). 
'  Addidit '  and  '  deseruit '  have  the  force  of  the  aorist. 

32.  DaaruUpede  Poena dauda]  The  avengers  of  guilt  are  called  by  the 
Greek  tragedians  wmpmrotvoh  virT€po<l>$6pou  *  Pede  c^ando,' '  of  limpmg 
fix>t,'  and  so, '  slow.' 


ODE   III. 

This  Ode  commends  die  virtue  of  perseverance  by  the  example  of  heroes 
who  had  secured  divine  honors  by  it.  Juno  is  introduced  as  making  a  long 
speech  to  the  assembled  gods,  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Komnlus 
among  them.  This  speech  is  contrived  in  oraer  to  introduce  the  glory  and 
extent  of  the  Soman  empire  and  the  praises  of  Augustus.  It  also  contains 
indirect  exhortations  to  abstinence  and  contentment,  and  so  bears  on  the 
eeneral  scope  of  these  Odes.  It  is  said  that  Julius  Csesar  meant  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria  in  Troas,  or  to  Ilium ;  and  perhaps  in 
Horace's  time,  among  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  of  the  state,  some 
may  have  freely  spoken  of  transfemn^  the  seat  of  government  to  another 
spot  It  is  equally  probable  that  the  site  of  Troy,  the  city  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  fountain  of  their  race,  may  have  been  Axed  upon  for  that  purpose. 
To  meet  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  some,  and  restlessness  in  all  that  would  be 
mixed  up  with  such  a  notion,  seems  to  have  been  another  purpose  of  this 
Ode.  Tne  Romans  attached  much  importance  to  the  legena  which  derived 
their  or%in  iVom  the  Trojans.    See  S.  ii.  5.  63. 

Akgumewt.  —  The  upright  man  and  firm  no  terrors  can  drive  fh>m  his 
purpose.  Through  this  virtue  Pollux,  Hercules,  Augustus,  Bacchus,  have 
been  translated  to  the  skies.  Romulus  likewise,  at  the  instance  of  Juno,  who 
thus  addressed  the  assembled  gods ;  "  Ilium  hath  paid  the  penalty  of  its 
founder's  crime.  That  impious  un^ire  and  his  foreign  strumpet  have  over- 
thrown it  But  his  beauty  is  gone.  Priam's  perjured  house  hath  fallen ;  the 
war  our  ouarrels  protracted  is  at  an  end.  My  wrath  then  I  remit  Let  Mars 
have  his  hated  grandson ;  let  him  come  among  us :  only  let  seas  roll  between 
Jlium  and  Rome,  and  let  the  exiles  reign  where  they  will ;  let  their  capitol  stand, 
and  the  Made  own  their  sway ;  but  let  the  tomb  of  Priam  and  of  Paris  be  tha 
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lair  of  beasts.  From  Gades  to  the  Nile  let  her  be  feared,  bat  let  ber  leant  to 
despise  the  gold  that  lies  buried  in  the  groand.  Let  her  stretch  her  arma  to 
the  limits  otthe  earth,  to  the  stormy  North  and  the  fiery  East,  but  let  her  not 
dare  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  an  evil  day  would  she  rise  again  : 
thrice  let  her  rise,  thrice  should  she  fall  by  the  power  of  Jove's  sister  and 
spouse."  But  hold,  my  Muse,  nor  bring  down  such  themes  to  the  sportira 
lyre. 

1.  Jtutum]  i.e.  "  qui  jus  senrat" 

2.  jubentiumy]  This  is  the  technical  word  for  die  passing  of  a  law  by  the 
peopfe.  ''  Jubetisne  QuiHtes  ? "  was  the  way  of  putting  the  question. 
Oth^  instances  of  '  jubere'  with  the  accnsattiYe  are  S.  li.  3.  141,  5.  70. 
£pp.  ii.  2.  63. 

3.  instantis]  'menacing.' 

5.  Dux  inquieti  twrbidua  Eadnaef]  Compare  C.  ii.  17.  19,  and  i.  3.  15. 
This  assemblage  of  terrible  objects  is  heterogeneous  enough,  bat  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  present  a  fine  picture.  *  T&ugh  the  arch  (of  heaven)  breflk 
and  faU  on  (him),  the  wreck  will  strike  a  feariess  man.'  '  Orbis '  is  used  for 
tiie  sk^,  as  the  Greek  poets  used  kvkKw  with  or  without  ovpav6v» 

6.  Julmimantis]  This  is  a  word  not  used  by  prose-writers  of  Horace's  day. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  *  triumphatis'  (v.  43). 

7.  Hlabatw\  The  regular  construction  would  be  with  the  future,  as  the 
ihture  follows  in  *  ferient.'  '  lUabatur '  should  have  *  feriant '  in  prose.  See 
below,  C.  9.  12,  n. 

9.  arte]  '  qualitv '  or  *  virtue.' 

10.  Enisui]  This  means  stmgglmg  forward  with  earnestness,  which  is 
the  force  of  *  e.*    Compare  C.  iv.  8.  29.    Epp.  ii.  1.  5,  sq. 

12.  Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.]     See  note  on  Epp.  ii.  1.  15.    The  epithet 

*  purpureo '  is  applied  to  '  ore '  in  its  sense  of  *  lips. 

16.  Martis  equis]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  old  legend  of 
the  disappearance  of  Romulus.  See  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  820,  sqq.  Fast  iL  495^ 
•q.    See  note  on  Epod  xvi  13. 

17.  Gratum  elocuta]     See  Introd. 
19.  incegtuiguei     ^  ^-  2-  ^0- 

21.  ex  quo]  *ever  since.'  This  signifies  that  the  fiJl  of  Troy  was  deter- 
mined from  the  time  of  Laomedon's  crime,  and  that  the  crime  of  Paris  and 
Helen  caused  its  accomplishment.  'Destituo '  with  an  ablative  is  unusnaL 
In  the  Iliad  (xxi.  441,  sqq.)  Poseidon  relates  how  he  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  kept  sheep  for  Laomedon,  &ther  of  Priam,  and  how  they  were 
cheated  of  their  pay  and  dismissed  with  threats,  when  their  work  was  done. 
The  same  king  cheated  Hercules  out  of  some  horses  he  had  promised  him, 
and  he  lost  his  life  for  his  pains.  Juno  and  Minerva  had  their  own  quarrel 
with  Troy  for  the  judgment  of  Paris,  which  cave  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty ; 
but  Juno'here  makes  out  a  different  case  gainst  the  city. ' 

23.  damnatum]  Agreeing  with  *  Bion '  (v.  18).  The  feminine  form  '  Hkm  ' 
occurs  elsewhere  (Ei>od.  xiv.  14). 

25  adulierae]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  meant  that  for  tiie  dative  or 
genitive  case,  that  is,  whether  it  goes  with  *  splendet '  or  '  hospes.' 

28.  refringit,]     Equivalent  to  *  repellit' 

29.  ductum]  '  Ducere '  and  *  trahere '  are  sometimes  used  for  '  prodaoere ' 
and '  protrahere.' 

32.  Troica]    There  is  much  scorn  in  Juno's  language,  as  in  the  words 

*  mutier  peregrina,' '  Troica  sacerdos,*  *  fetalis  incestusque  judex,'  *  exsules.' 
'  Invisum  nepotem '  was  Romulus,  her  grandson  through  Mars.  '  Troica 
•aoerdos '  was  Rea  Silvia,  or  Hia,  the  Vestal  viigin,  danghtar  of  Nomitor, 
mid  descended  from  Mxmu, 
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S3,  redonabo ;]    This  word  occurs  only  here  and  aboTe  (it  7.  3). 

34.  ducere  nectaris]  'Dncere'  is  common  in  this  sense  of  'qnaffing.* 
So  the  Greeks  used  cXiccty  and  cnr$y.  They  both  occur  in  one  verse  of 
Euripides  (Cyci  417), 

Eairaaiv  r  a^kvarw  tXicva'as. 

35.  quietis  Ordinibus  —  deorum.]  This  savors  of  Ae  Epicureanism  Horace 
had  learned  in  earlv  life  :  '*  Deos  didici  sccnmm  agere  aevum  **  (S.  i.  5. 101). 

'*  Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est,  ea  cura  quietos 
SolUcitat"  (Aen.  iv.  379.) 

37.  Dum  longui  inter\     See  Introd. 

38.  exsules]    The  Koreans. 

40.  Priamt — busto]  Priam  had  no  tomb,  according  to  Virgil's  account 
(Aen.  ii  557),  but  Horace  assumes  that  he  had  one.  No  greater  afiinont  could 
be  sapposed  than  is  here  desired.  Electra  represents  .£gi8thus  as  leaping  on 
her  fiuner's  grave  intoxicated  with  wine  (Eurip.  Elect.  326,  sq.).  CJompare 
£pod.  xvi  10,  sqq  ,  and  H.  iv.  177. 

42.  intdiae}  *  unmolested.'    '  Capitolinm ' ;  see  C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

48.  rigat  arva  NiluSf]  The  connection  between  the  two  stanzas  is  this : 
'  Let  Rome  extend  her  arms  as  she  will,  — to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the 
pillan  of  Hercules,  to  the  Nile, — only  let  her  not,  as  her  possessions  in- 
crease, learn  to  prize  gold  above  virtue ' ;  which  is  thus  expressed, '  Only  be 
she  stronger  by  despising  the  eold  that  yet  lies  hid,  and  is  better  placed  when 
concealed  in  tne  eiurtfa,  than  by  gathennj^  it  for  man's  use  with  hand  that 
plunders  all  that  is  sacred.'  '  Uumanos  in  usns '  is  opposed  to  '  divinos '  im- 
plied in '  sacrum.' 

53.  Qmcunque  mundo  terminus  obttUit,]  *  Whatever  boundary  presents  itself 
to  the  world.' 

54.  tangat]  *  reach/ 

58.  ne  nimium'  pii]  She  supposes  the  Romans  to  make  it  a  reason  for 
rebuilding  Troy,  mat  it  was  a  pious  duty  they  owed  to  their  ancestors.  See 
Introduction. 

61.  aUu  bigubri]  The  anspiees  were  usually  taken  before  the*  building  of 
a  town. 

64.  Qmjuge  me  Jovis  ei  sorore,]  Both  Horace  and  Yii^^iKAen.  i.  46)  get 
this  combination  from  Homer  (II.  xvi.  432) : 

"Hprfv  3€  irpotrittiTf  Kcunyvrjrrfv  Skoxop  re. 

65.  Ter  si  reswyat\  Three  is  often  used  for  an  indefinite  number,  as  here. 
Sec  Georg.  l  281  ;  iv.  384.  Ovid,  Met.  x.  452 ;  also  below,  C.  4.  79,  "  tre- 
centae  catenae." 

murus  aeneus]  Horace  is  partial  to  this  epHhet  See  Epp.  i.  I.  60.  C.  9. 
18.  C.  16.  1.  It  means  no  more,  in  this  derived  use,  than  strength  and  sta- 
bility.   *  ACneus '  is  never  used  as  a  word  of  three  syllables. 

66.  Auctore  Phoebo,]  VugQ  has  "  Troiae  Cynthius  auctor  "  (G.  iiL  36). 
See  note  on  v.  21  ■ 

.70  pervicax]  *  bold.' 

72.  Magna  modis  tenuan  parvis]  '  To  degrade  lofty  themes  by  your 
humble  strains.' 


ODE   IV. 

PoRSUiHO  his  purpose,  Horace  here  commends  the  power  of  wisdom  and 
learning  in  subduing  brute  force  and  violent  passions,  which  he  illustrates  by 
a  fabulous  story  about  himself  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  by  the  protectkm 
27» 
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he  has  always  recdved  from  the  Muses,  by  die  Ioto  Augustus  bore  titntm^ 
and  bj  the  destruction  of  the  giants  when  tKe?  attacked  the  skies,  whieh  ths 
poet  attributes  to  Minerra,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 

Argument.  —  Come  down,  Calliope,  and  sing  a  lofty  strain.  Is  it  • 
dream,  or  am  I  wandering  in  the  Muses'  grove  ?  I  was  a  child,  and,  tired 
with  play,  I  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  Apulian  hills.  There  doves  made  me 
a  covering  of  leaves,  and  I  slept  safe,  imd  men  might  well  wonder  how  the 
gods  were  present  with  me.  Yours  am  I,  ye  Muses,  on  th6  Sabine  hiUs,*at 
Tibur,  at  rrsencste,  or  at  Baisd.  Because  I  love  your  fountains  and  your 
choir,  I  perished  not  when  the  battle  was  turned,  nor  by  the  accursed  tree, 
nor  in  the  Sicilian  waters.  Be  ye  with  me,  and  I  will  visit  the  mad  Bos- 
porus, the  sands  of  the  East,  the  savage  Briton,  the  C0ncan,  the  Gcloni,  and 
the  TanaiB,  unharmed.  Ye  rcfi^h  Augustus  when  he  brings  back  his  weary 
troops  from  the  war.  Mild  are  your  counsels,  and  in  peace  is  your  deUglit. 
We  know  how  that  bold  eiaxit  band  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Jovo; 
but  what  was  their  strength  against  the  SBgis  of  Pallas  ?  'T  was  that  which 
drove  them  back,  though  VulcUui  too,  and  Juno,  and  Apollo  with  his  bow, 
were  there.  Brute  force  fiills,  self-destroyed :  the  ^ods  detest  violence,  but 
tempered  strength  they  promote :  let  Gyas  be  my  witness,  Orion  the  seducer. 
Earth  mourning  for  her  sons,  JEtna  with  its  ever-burning  and  uncoosuming 
flame,  the  vulture  of  Tityus,  and  the  chains  of  Peirithous. 

2.  Umgum]  This  seems  to  mean  a  sustained  and  stately  song.  Calliope 
was  generally  called  the  Muse  of  Epic  poetry. 

3.  acuta]  'clear,'  'musical.' 

4.  fidibuM  eitharaqw]    By  hendiadys  for  '  dtharae  fidibus.' 

6.  piM  Errare  per  lucot]  The  woods  are  called  '  pios,*  as  sacred  to  tha 
Muses. 

9.  fobuiome]  This  word  belongs  to  'palumbes '  the  'storied  doves,'  m 
"  fiibulosus  Uydaspes  "  (C.  i.  22.  8).  The  range  of  the  Apennines  that  bore 
the  name  '  Vultur '  was  partly  in  Apulia  and  partly  in  JLucania.  It  is  sttU 
called  Monte  Vulture.  Venusia,  Horace's  birthplace,  was  near  the  boun- 
dary of  those  ly  vinces,  whence  he  calls  Apulia  his  nuree,  though  elsewhere 
(S.  ii.  1. 34)  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  an  Apulian  or  a  Lucanian. 
Doves,  which  were  sacred  to  Venus,  have  their  part  in  sundry  tales.  Here 
Horace  intimates  they  were  sent  to  cover  him  with  laurel  and  myrtle,  in 
token  of  his  future  mme,  and  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  Muses  (see 
Introduction). 

9, 10.  Apilo — Apuiiae]  The^quantity  of  the  first  two  syllables  in  diese 
wonis  differs,  thus  :  '  ApQlo '  — '  ApOliae/  Such  variations  m  prop^  names 
are  not  unusual  in  the  Latin  poets.  The  word  '  Sicanus '  is  used  as  three 
different  feet.  '  Italus '  has  the  first  syllable  long  or  short,  and  so  with  other 
names. 

11.  Litdo  fatiffotumque  mmuto]  It  is  dear  that  some  other  word,  like 
'  oopressum,'  must  be  understood  for  '  somno.'  It  is  a  translation  of  KOfMr^ 
adorfKOTts  ffdi  kcu  Bm^  (H.  x.  98).  Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  Forentnm 
were  neighboring  towns,  and  still  retain  their  names  under  the  forms  Aco- 
renza,  Vanei,  Forenza.  Stories,  such  as  Horace  has  here  invented  for  hiio- 
self,  are  told  of  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  ^schylus,  Plato. 

17.  Ut  —  Dormirem]     This  is  connected  with  '  mirum ' ;  '  how  I  slept' 

22.  ToUor]  Ovid  uses  the  word  in  this  sense  (Met  vii.  779).  The  Sabine 
hills  were  part  of  the  Apennines,  which  Horace  had  to  climb  when  he  ^'ent 
to  his  farm.  *Seu*  is  understood  after  'vcster.'  The  epithet '  liquidae,' 
applied  to  BaisD,  has  reference  to  the  clearness  and  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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tS.  Prmimie  mm  l^bwr]  See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n.,  «8  to  '  Prfteneste/  ftnd  C.  iL 
6. 5^  n^  as  to  '  Tibnr/  wmcfa  rose  tram  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  which  it  is  called  '  snpinnni/ 

25.  Vtstris — fontibus]  All  retired  streams  and  shady  groves  were  held 
sacred  to  the  Mnses  (v.  6).  Parnassus  had  its  fountain,  Castalia ;  and  Heli- 
con two,  Uippocrene  and  Aganippe. 

26.  Philinma]     See  C.  ii  7.  9. 

28.  Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  unda.}  Horace's  escape  finom  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Palinunis  is  nowhere  else  related;  and  it  is  doubtful  when  it  happened. 
'  Sicola  unda '  for  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  an  unusual  limitation.  It  must  not  be 
confotinded  with  Blare  Siculum,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  Sicily. 
Palinurus  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Lucania.  It  retains  its  name  as  Capo 
di  Palinuro. 

32.  LktoriM  Assyrii]    The  Syrian  coast    See  note  on  C.  ii.  11. 16. 

33.  Visam  Briiami<m]  The  stories  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
Britons  are  too  authentic  to  be  doubted.  See  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  SO).  Yiigil 
(Geoiig.  ill.  463)  relates  of  the  Geloni  (C.  i.  19.  10),  that  they  used  to  eat 
cheese  dipped  m  horse's  blood.  Whether  the  Concani,  who  were  a  Can- 
tabrian  tnbe,  did  the  same,  is  doubduL  Horace,  perhi^,  got  his  idea  from 
Virgil. 

36.  Scifthicitm — amnem.]    The  Tanais. 

38.  addidit]  In. the  vcar  B.C.  25,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Salassi,  a. 
people  of  the  Gaulish  Alps,  Augustus  assigned  their  territoiy  to  some  of  the 
pnestorian  troops,  and  there  they  built  Aueusta  Prstorj^  (Aosta),  and  about 
the  same  time  there  were  assigned  to  omers  lands  in  Lusitania,  on  which 
they  built  Augusta  Emerita  (Merida).  '  Additis '  is  used  in  a  like  case  bj 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xilL  31) :  "Coloniae  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  yeterams 
finmUae  sunt." 

40.  Pierio  recreoHs  antro]  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  ^84,  86), 
relates  that  he  followed  literanr  pursuits  with  great  teal,  and  dM>bled  in 
poetry.  He  could  not  have  had  much  time  for  such  pursuits  when  this  Ode 
was  written,  but  he  may  have  said  enough  to  let  it  oe  seen  that  he  desired 
leisure  to  follow  them.  As  to  '  Pierio,'  see  A.  P.  405. 
^41.  Voa  ieM  oonsUiutk]  The  penultimate  vowel  coalesces  with  the  next, 
as  in  'principium '  (iii.  6.  6),  *  Alfenius'  (S.  i.  3.  130),  *  Nasidieni '  (S.  ii.  8. 
1>  So  Virgil  says  (Aen.  i.  73) :  "  ConnQbio  jungam  stabili."  '  Ye  give 
peaceful  counsel,  and  reioice  in  giving  it,  because  ye  are  gentle  (*  ahnae  *),'  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  are  to  be  taken  generally. 

43.  Titanus  immanemque  turmam]  The  wars  of  the  Titanes  (with  Uranus), 
the  Gigantes,  the  AloTdss,  Typhon,  or  TyphoCus  (with  Zeu8),*toe  all  mixed 
up  top^ther  in  the  description  which  follows.  Virgil  has  given  a  description 
(Georg.  i.  279,  sqq.)  where  the  Titans  (Cceus  and  lapetus),  Tvphon,  and 
the  AloTdsB  are  brought  together  with  little  distinction.  But  neither  Horace 
nor  Viigil  was  writing  a  mythological  history,  and  in  this  description  of 
Horace  there  is  great  power. 

44.  cadueo]  *  swift-descending,'  as  icarai/SfSn;^  m  -Sschjrlus. 

45.  terrcun  inertentf]  Elsewhere  we  have  '  Imita  tellus '  in  the  same  sense, 
'  the  dull,  motionless  earth '  (C.  i-  34.  9). 

46.  regno  trittia]  *  the  gloomy  realms '  (of  Pluto). 

50.  PideM  jwventm  Aomidb]  This  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Homer's 
Xfip€(r<ri  iTfiroiBores  CR.  xii.  135).  *  Horrida  juventus '  means  .the  Gigan- 
tes, a  family  different  from  the  Titanes,  and  vounger. 

51.  FVatreMque  tendente$]  The  brothers  iforace  speaks  of  were  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  AloCus,  whose  exploit  of  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa  in 
their  attack  upon  Olympus  (Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion  formed  a  con- 
tinuous  range,  running  down  the  coast  of  Thessaly),  is  first  mentioned  by 
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Homer  (Odps,  xi  314).    Sec  Virg.  (Georg  i.  280),— 
"  Et  conjuratos  caelum  rescindcpc  fratres, 
Ter  sant  coiiati  imponere  Pclio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosnra  imponere  Oljmpum," 
where  *  frondosum '  expUint  Horace's  *  opaco.'    Ovid  inverts  the  order,  and 
puts  Pelion  uppermost,  as  Horace  does  :  — 

'*  Lmibus  Ossa  novis  et  Pelion  altior  Ossa 
Arsit."  (Faat.  m.441.) 
In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Fasti  (▼.  35,  sqq.).  he  attributes  to  the  hundred-handed 
ffiants  (t.  69)  the  exploit  which  the  oldest  legend  assigns  to  the  Aioldso. 
These  variations  are  only  worth  noticing  as  they  help  to  show  that  tfie  Ro- 
mans set  little  value  by  these  stories,  and  only  used  them  as  ornaments  of 
poetry;  and  to  prevent  students  ^m  wasting  their  time  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  statements  which  are  not  reconcilable  — Typho<!u8  (Ty6«Mv«) 
warred  with  Zeus  on  hi^  own  account  He  belonged  neither  to  tiic  Titane9 
nor  the  Gigantes  Mimas  and  Khoetus  were  of  the  Gigantes  Porphyrion 
and  Enceladus  were  of  the  same  family 

57.  mmantem  PoUadtt  aegida]  The  '  aegis  *  was  the  skin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thea,  the  nurse  of  Zens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  him  first  in  these 
wars  with  the  GiKantes.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  ancient  representations 
of  Jupiter,  but  more  commonly  of  Minerva.  To  account  for  the  epithet  *  so- 
hantem,'  wo  must  understand  that  the  '  aegis '  was  taken  to  represent,  noi 
only  die  goa^skin  folded  over  the  breast,  but  also  a  shield  (H  xv.  229,  aqq-U 
and  a  metal  breastpUte,  either  of  which  it  ma^  signify  here.  Homer  lipt^ 
scnts  both  Apollo  and  Pallas  as  wearing  their  mther's  '  aegis.'. 

58.  aric/iisj  This  means  'avidns  pngnae,'  as  in  Virg.  (Aen.  xii.  490)^ 
"Hie  avidus  pugnae  suras  incluserat  auro."  Tacitus  puts  the  word  abao- 
Intely  (Ann.  i.  571,  "  Caesar  avidas  Icgiones  quatnor  in  cuneos  dispertit.** 
In  cnumcratinK  the  principal  gods  who  assisted  Zeos  in  the  battle,  Horaee 
means  to  say  that,  although  they  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  the  tio- 
tory  was  mainly  owing.  See  Introduction.  'Hinc— hhic'; 'in  one  place-— 
in  another.' 

59.  matrtma  Juno]  The  Greek  Here  was  commonly  represented  naked,  or 
partly  so.  The  Roman  Juno  was  always  clad  as  a  matron  firom  head  to  fool 
Her  favorite  chareoter  was  Juno  Matrona  or  Romana,  which  meant  the  same 
thing.  Her  introduction,  therefore,  under  this  title,  is  meant  as  a  compliment 
to  Itome. 

61.  Qui  rem  ptm>]  The  description  of  Apollo  combines  his  various  places 
of  abode.  Castalia  was  a  fountain  on  Parnassus.  'Lyciae  dumeta'  are 
woods  about  Patara,  a  town  in  Lycia,  where  Apollo  passed  six  months  of  the 
year,  as  he  passed  the  other  six  at  Delos,  which  place  Horace  means  by  '  na- 
talera  silvam,'  t.  «.  the  woods  on  Mount  Cynthus.    See  Herod,  i.  182. 

66.  tempavlUim\  *  governed  and  regulated  '  (by  reason). 

67.  idm]  *  and  yet  they.*    *  Vires '  signifies  *  brute  force.* 

69.  Gitas]  See 'note  on  0.  ii  17. 14.  He  belonged  to  another  ftmlly  con- 
sisting of  three  brothers,  Gyas,  Cottiis,  and  Briareus  or  Mf^eaon,  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  having  each  of  them  a  hundred  arms  Most  accounts  repre- 
sent these  brothers  as  Helping  Zeus  Horace  follows  a  different  legend,  and 
so  does  Vini^l  (Aen.  x.  565,  sqq.) 

70.  trUegme]  '  Integer '  is  equivalent  to  '  intactus,*  and  involves  the  same 
root  (see  ai)ove,  C  in  2.  18,  n.). 

71.  Tentalor  Onon]  *  Tcntator  *  is  not  elsewhere  used  for  a  seducer.  It  b 
taken  from  the  Greek  wtipap.  The  story  of  Orion  is  told  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Here  it  is  that  he  tried  to  seduce  Artemis,  and  that  she  shot  him  with  an  ar- 
row. He  is  reftned  to  above  (C.  ii.  13.  39)  as  pursuing  his  fiivorito  sport  in 
Hades. 
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75.  Terra]  All  the  roonstera  abore  mentioned,  ex<«pt  the  AloTdn,  were 
Mid  to  be  tbe  children  of  Foia,  the  Earth,  and  Uranus,  whence  they  were 
called  yifY€p€h  (C.  ii.  19.  6). 

74.  hoidum]  This  word  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  '  livoridns,'  and  akin 
to  *  livldns,  and  so  to  the  Greek  ntXtdpos  (see  C.  ir.  9. 33).  It  signifies  dis- 
mal, dark,  and  so  forth. 

75.  Mc  ptredit]  *  Kor  does  the  fire  erer  consume '  the  monntain,  and  so 
libefate  the  giant  placed  nnder  it.  The  offender  on  whom  JEvna  yrsa  laid  is 
Tarionsly  sakt  to  have  been  Tvphon  or  T3rphoCas,  Enceladus,  and  Briareus. 
Which  version  Horace  adopted  does  not  appear. 

78.  mtqmtiae (itlditmB]  'l^eouitiae'  may  mean  'propter  neqnitiam'  hj  a 
Greek  consUuctkiu,  or  it  may  be  pat  for  '  nequam,'  the  crime  for  the  cnmi- 
naL    As  to  Titm  and  Pirithous,  see  C  ii.  14.  8,  and  C.  ir.  7.  28. 

79.  amatorem]  Sopplj  *  Proserpinae.'  Understand  'trecentae'  as  repre- 
icntiDg  aay  laige  nnmber,  as  we  would  say  'a  thousand.' 


ODE    V. 

Ih  die  year  b.  c.  53,  M.  Lidnius  Crassus,  as  consnl,  with  the  province  of 
Syria,  marched  an  army  into  Mesopotamia  against  the  Parthians.  lie  sns- 
tamed  a  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Surcnas,  the  Parthian  general,  and 
lost  his  own  life,  with  20,000  men  killed  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  several 
eagles.  Again,  in  the  year  b.  c.  36,  M.  Antonius  attacked  the  Parthians,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  grea(  loss. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  generally  prevalent  at  Home  a  feeling  of 
Boreness  and  impatience  under  the  disgrace,  so  long  unredeemed,  of  these 
roveises ;  and  this  feeling  it  appears  to  be  Horace's  purpose  in  this  Ode  to 
allay,  and  to  discourage  any  hope  or  desire  for  the  return  of  the  Parthian 
prisoners.  Tliis  desire  Horace  seems  to  impute  to  a  degenerate  spirit,  and 
the  story  of  Kegulns  is  introduced  apparently  to  call  back  men's  minds  to  the 
feeling  of  a  former  generation. 

The  standards  a^  many  of  the  prisoners  were  restored  by  Phraates,  b.  g. 
20,  as  an  act  of  conciliation  towards  Augustus,.and  their  recovery  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  triumph,  and  recorded  upon  coins  with  the  inscription  "  Signis 
lecepds."    This  fiction  is  r^>cated  in  C.  iv.  15.  6.    Epp.  i.  12.  27 ;  18.  56. 

Aboument. — Jove  is  in  heaven;  Augustus  shall  be  a  god  upon  earth 
when  be  hath  subdued  tbe  Briton  and  the  Persian.  What !  can  a  Roman 
fofget  his  glorious  home  and  live  a  slave  with  the  Mede  ?  'T  was  not  thus 
Regolus  mSied,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  a  coward's  example  would  bring  on 
those  who  should  come  after  Mm  ;  and  he  cried,  "  I  have  seen  our  standards 
hung  on  Punic  walls ;  our  freemen  bound ;  their  gates  unbarred ;  their  fields 
all  ulled.  Ye  do  bat  add  ruin  to  shame :  but  virtue,  like  the  former  fair 
color  of  dyed  wool,  can  never  be  restored.  When  the  fVeed  hind  fights  its 
captor,  the  prisoner  released  shall  cope  again  with  his  foe,  he  who  has  cried 
for  mercy  w^d  made  peace  for  himself  on  the  battle-field."  Then,  though  he 
knew  the  cruel  fate  which  was  in  store  for  him,  he  parted  from  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  friends,  and  went  away  as  calmly  as  a  man  wonld  go  to 
Ycnafrum  or  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  repose  after  concluding  his  labors  in  the 
city. 

1.  Oado  Tonanteni]  *  Regnare '  goes  with  '  caclo,*  and  *  Tonantem  *  is  ab- 
solute. Jupiter  Tonans  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Capitolinns.  '  Credidimus  ' 
has  the  force  of  the  aorist  'Pteesens' means 'praesens  interns/ as  opposed 
to '  caelo/ 
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3.  aJjectU]  This  means  'when  he  shall  have  added.'  Hormoe's  ol^|oct 
seems  to  be  to  divert  men's  attention  from  the  Parthian  prisoners  and  peBt 
defeat  to  new  objects  of  hope  and  ambition,  under  the  guidance  of  Augustus. 
(Sec  IntroductioD.) 

4.  gravibta]    This  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Parthians  before  (C.  i.  2.  22). 

5.  MUesM  CWisttJ  It  was  about  twenty-eight  years  since  the  disastrotts 
campaign  of  Crassus.  Orelli  says  Horace  does  not  allude  to  M.  AntDnins'fl 
losses  in  the  same  quarter  eighteen  years  afterwards,  partly  because  it  would 
have  been  indelicate  towards  Augustus,  and  partly  because  <ii  his  affection 
for  his  son,  L.  Antonius. 

conjugt  barbara  —  marttfis]  *  married  to  a  barbarian  wife/    '  Vixit '  is  em- 

Ehatic,  since  they  married  to  save4heir  lives.  (Aen.  viii.  688.)    The  disrnoe 
ij  in  their  intermarrying  with  those  who  not  only  had  not  'connnbmm' 
with  Koroe,  but  were  her  enemies. 

7.  Pro  curia  invemque  mores  I]  *  Pro '  expresses  v^emenoe  Taiyiog  in 
kind  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  followed  by  the  nominatiTe  or  accu- 
sative. In  the  common  exclamation,  **  Pro  deum  hominumque  fidem ! "  the 
accusative  is  always  used.  The  Curia  (called  Hostilia,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Tnllus  Hostilius)  was  the  senate-house,  and  the  exclama- 
tion in  the  text  is,  "  Alas  for  onr  senate  and  our  altered  jnannen  ! " 

8.  tfi  armis]  The  Roman  prisoners  may  have  served  in  the  EMthian 
armies. 

9.  Manns  el  ApulusA  See  C  ii.  20.  18,  n.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Apnlians  were  particularly  good  soldiers,  but  the  states  of  Italy  all  furnished 
troops  {*  socii '),  and  the  lioman  army  is  here  reforred  to.  P^aps  Horaoe 
added  the  Apnlians  to  the  Marsi  through  affection  for  his  native  state. 

10.  AncUiorum]  This  genitive,  from  'ancile,'  is  anomalous.  Forcellini 
points  out  a  similar  irregularity  in  *  Satumaliorum,'  and  Orelli  adds  '  spon- 
saliorum.'  The  '  ancilia '  were  twelve  shields,  of  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, eleven  were  made  by  order  of  Numa  after  the  pattern  of  one  that  was 
found  in  his  house,  and  was  supposed  to  have  come  do^*n  from  heaven.  It 
was  prophesied,  that  while  the  *  andle '  was  preserved,  Rome  should  survive. 
The  'ancilia'  were  kept  by  the  priests  of  Mars  (Salii)  in  his  temple.  By 
'  togae '  is  meant  his  citizenship,  since  none  but  Roman  citizens  wore  m 
toga.  Horace  collects  the  most  distinguished  objects  of  a  Roman's  reverence, 
his  name,  his  citizenship  ('  togac '),  the  shield  of  Mars,  only  to  be  lost,  and  the 
fire  of  Vesta,  only  to  be  extinguished,  when  Rome  should  perish. 

12.  IncUumi  Jove]  That  is,  '  while  the  Capitol  is  safe,'  which  was  Jove's 
temple. 

15.  eocemplo  trahentW]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  Renins  had  foreseen 
the  danger  to  posterity  of  a  precedent  which  should  sanction  the  pitrdiase  of 
life  upon  dishonorable  terms.  '  This  the  fiur-seeing  mind  of  Regulus  guarded 
against,  when  he  refused  to  agree  to  dishonorable  conditions,  and  drew  from 
such  a  precedent  a  presage  of  ruin  upon  generations  to  come.' 

17.  Si  turn  perirel,  etc]    *  If  the  prisoners  were  not  left  to  die  unpttied.' 

18.  Captiva  pubes.]  £i  the  year  b.  c.  256,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  M. 
Atilius  Regulus,  being  consul,  invaded  Africa,  and  after  many  successes, 
taking  many  towns  and  laying  waste  the  country,  he  was  terpbly  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  with  500  others.  After  he  had  been  five  years  a  prisoner, 
the  Carthaginians  sent  him  to  Rome  to  negotiate  peace,  which,  at  his  own 
instigation,  was  refused.  He  returned,  and  according  to  tfie  general  account 
was  put  to  death,  it  is  said  with  torture,  but  that  may  be  ^n  invention. 

22.  tergo]     Dative,  for  '  in  tercum.' 

28.  Portasque  non  dausas]  'toe  gates  (of  Carthage)  wide  open.'  The 
same  image  of  security  appears  in  A.  P.  199 :  "  Et  aperds  otia  portis."  Jfo 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  war  Into  Africa  after  Regnlos's  defeat^  tiM?ngh 
it  Listed  fourteen  years  fonger. 
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S4.  Marie]  Equivalent  to  '  a  militibas  noetris/  This  bdongs  to  'popo- 
iMa.'    See  C.  i.  6.  2,  n. 

f5.  repemm]  ThU  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense  of  '  redeemed '  elsewhere. 
On  'scilicet,*  see  C.  il  14. 9. 

26.  Ftagitio  additU  Damnum :}  Horace  sajs,  '  Te  are  adding  mischief  to 
disgUMje ' ;  and  from  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  the  mischief  woald 
arise  ftom  having  among  them  a^n  those  who  had  sank  so  low.  The  dis- 
grace had  already  been  incarred,  in  the  sorrendcr  of  the  Roman  troops. 

87.  neqme  omism*]     See  C.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  as  to  this  way  of  speaking. 

28.  fuco,]     See  E^)p.  i.  10.  27,  n. 

SO.  reponi  <kterionbus,']  This  has  sometimes  been  translated  as  if  Horace 
■leans  that  true  virtoe  wonld  not  sufifer  itself  to  be  replaced  by  false,  or  yirtoe 
of  a  Lower  sort  I  rather  think  he  means  that  true  virtue,  when  it  has  once 
been  lost,  does  not  care  to  be  restored  to  the  desencrute.  Horace  does  not 
seem  to  consider  that  he  is  making  Regulns  speiSc  bitter  tMngs  against  him- 
aett  The  argument  of  Regulus  is  not  worth  much,  and  is  an  invention  of 
Horace^.    There  is  an  opposite  statement  in  Virgil  (Aen  il  367) :  — 

**  Quondam  etiom  victis  redit  in  praecordia  virtus." 
.  37.  Hk  tmde  vitam]    *  He  (t.  e.  the  coward),  not  considering  to  what  he 
ought  to  owe  his  liie  (t. «.  to  his  own  sword,  **  una  salus  victis,"  Aen.  il.  354), 
Gonfimnded  peace  with  war ' ;  that  is  to  say,  made  peace  for  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

40.  Altior  hdUtm  rjtmut]  On  v.  52  of  the  last  Ode  was  quoted  from  Ovid 
(Fast.  iii.  441 ),  "  Pelion  altior  Ossa,"  '  Pelion  raised  upon  the  head  of  Ossa.' 
So  here  is  meant  *  Cardiage  raised  above  the  ruins  or  Italy,'  and  looking 
down  upon  them. 

42.  eapitit  minot]  A  Roman  citizen  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemv  lost  his 
status  or  civil  rights,  and  he  who  had  done  so  was  said  to  be  '  capite  minu- 
tns'  or  'deminutus,'  or  'capitis  minor.'  Liv^  says  the  Romans  always 
wanted  compassion  for  their  own  soldiers  taken  m  war  (xxii.  61). 

45.  labantes]  *  wavering,'  '  irresolute.'  '  Consilio '  is  the  abUtive  of  means 
with  *  Firmarct ' ;  '  by  advice  such  as  was  never  before  given.* 

46.  ametor]  One  who  proposed  a  measure  was  called  its  'auctor,'  as  he 
who  snpported  it  was  said  '  suodere.' 

49.  tasbat]    Notice  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  — '  he  knew  all  the  while.' 

50.  turn  ahter]  *  as  calmly.* 

52.  nditm]    The  plural  is  adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  final  'm.' 

53.  Quam  st,  etc.]  As  if  he  had  been  settling  a  dispute,  as  '  patroni ' 
were  wont  to  do  for  their  *  clientes,'  and  was  going  to  liis  country-seat  at 
Yeoafirum  or  Tarentum ;  respecting  which  phices,  see  C.Ji.  6.  U,  15.  'Cli- 
entes '  were  fV«e  persons  nnder  the  protection  of  rich  and  noble  citizens,  who 
in  their  relation  to  their  '  clientes '  were  called  '  patron!.'    See  C.  ilL  1. 10,  n. 


ODE    VI. 

As  the  foimer  Odes  are  addressed  more  to  qualities  of  young  men,  this 
refers  more  especially  to  the  vices  of  young  women,  and  so  Horace  discharges 
the  promise  with  which  this  series  of  Odes  begins.  The  state  of  female  mor- 
als at  the  time  Horace  wrote  was  probably  not  so  bad  as  it  became  shortly 
afterwords,  though  his  picture  is  danc  enough. 

AsouKSNT.  —  On  you  will  be  visited  your  fiithers'  guilt,  O  Romans,  un- 
less ye  shall  restore  the  worship  and  acknowledge  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
gods.   Already  have  they  afflicted  our  land ;  twice  the  Parthian  hath  checked 
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o>v  arms ;  the  bftrixurian  hath  well-nigh  destro jod  ns  m  the  midst  of  oor 
strifb,  the  age  is  so  (nil  of  shameless  i^ultciy  and  lasciyionsncss.  Not  from 
■udi  parents  were  bom  the  conquerors  of  Pyrrhos,  Antiochns,  and  Hannibal, 
the  manlr  offspring  of  soldiers  who  bad  handled  the  plough  and  carried  the 
ftigot.  So  doth  time  spoil  all  thinp.  Dor  fi&theis  were  not  as  their  fiitfaers, 
oor  we  af  they ;  and  oor  children  shall  be  worse  than  ourselTes. 

1 .  immerihui]  The  Ode  is  addressed,  like  the  others,  *  riri^nibas  pneris- 
qne/  and  they  conld  not  be  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  gmit  of  the  ctril 
wars  ('  dclicta ')  jnst  broueht  to  a  close ;  but  if  they  failed  to  do  their  duty  in 
restoring  the  temples,  and  so  repairing  the  consequences  of  the  wars,  uicy 
must  be  prepared  to  reap  the  fhiits  of  them  in  the  displeasure  of  the  gods. 
As  before  mentioned  (C.  ii.  15,  Introduction),  Augustus  applied  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sacred  buildings,  and  Vii^l  amplifies  his  piety,  saying 
be  erected  three  hundred  shrines  to  the  gods  after  his  triumph  in  b.  c.  29 
(Aen.  riK.  714,  sqq.).  '  Aedes'  in  this  pmce  corresponds  with  Yiigil's  '  do- 
lubra,'  which  were  mere  way-side  shrines,  each  containing  an  image  or  an 
altar,  or  both.  Tiberius  followed  up  the  work  that  Augustus  be^an  (Tar. 
Ann.  iL  49) :  "  lisdem  temporibus  deum  aedes  vetnstate  aut  igm  abolitas, 
coeptasque  ab  Augusto  dedicavit."  The  temples  he  built  or  completed  were 
three  in  number,  &dicated  to  Liber,  Libera,  and  Ceres,  to  Flora,  and  to  Juno. 
SeeC.  ii.  15.20.   S.  il  2.  104. 

3.  Romanef]  Horace  uses  the  same  form  again  (S.  i.  4.  85) ;  and  'Vlrgfl 
likewise,  "  Tu  regcre  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento  "  (Ajen.  Ti.  852). 
Livy  often  expresses  himself  so. 

6.  Bine  <mne,  etc]  *  Hinc '  means  '  from  the  power  of  the  gods ' ;  '  hue/ 
'to  it.' 

pnnctpiuTR,]  See  note  above  on  C.  4.  41.  See  Livy  U5.  39) :  **  Ma^res 
Testri  omnium  magnarum  rcrum  et  principia  exorsi  ao  Dis  sunt  et  finem 
statuerunt." 

9.  MonaeBes  et  Pacori  manus]  Pacorus  was  son  of  the  Parthian  king^ 
Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  and  appointed  by  his  father  to  command  the  army 
a^nst  the  Romans  in  the- place  of  Surenas,  who  defeated  Crassus  b.  c.  53, 
and  whom  Pacorus  put  to  death.  He  was  associated  with  the  renegade  La- 
bienus,  and  overran  Syria  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while  M.  Antonius 
was  amusing  himself  with  Cleopatra.  Monaeses  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Surenas,  the  latter  being  not  a  name  but  a  title.  Horace  alludes,  perhaps 
without  strict  accuracy,  to  the  defeat,  first  of  Crassus,  and  then  of  M.  Anto- 
nius,  who  was  twice  defeated,  first  through  his  legate,  Decidius  Saxa,  in  b.  c 
40,  by  Pacorus,  and  four  yeten  later,  when  he  commanded  in  nerson,  at  whid& 
time,  however,  Pacorus  was  dead.    See  Introduction  to  last  Ode. 

10.  Non  autpicatos\  'forbidden  by  the  auspices.'  This  is  the  usual  war 
of  accounting  for  defeat,  by  laying  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  Mispioes,  whi<^ 
were  always  taken  before  a  war. 

12.  reni<to]  Forcellini  explains  this  word  by  'gaudere,'  'laetariA  Tho 
word  is  not  uncommonlv  used  for  smiling,  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  only  another 
form  of  *  niteo,'  the  lighting  up  of  the  &ce  through  pleasure  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  this  derived  sense. 

14.  DacuB  et  AeLkiopt^']  Theee  were  ailxfliaries  in  Antonius's  army  at  Ao 
tium, '  Aethiops '  standing  for  Egyptian.    Cleopatra  supplied  the  fioet. 

20.  In  patnam  jwpvlumque]    These  words  are  those  or  a  common  fbrmnla. 

21.  Mkug  doceri  gctudet  lonicot]  The  Ionian  was  a  voluptuous  sort  of 
dance,  with  which  the  Sicilians  in  particular  were  &miliar,  using  it  at  the  fbsti- 
▼als  of  Diana.    Dancing-masters  were  a  class  of  slaves  called  Pantomimi. 

22.  turtibuM]  *  sedujctive  accomplishments.' 

S8»  Jam  mmc]    The  meaning  of  'jam  none'  k  anffioieBtly  maiked  ift  A. 
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P.  43.  •  None '  ia  '  now/  and  *  jam '  giTca  intensive  force  to  '  none'  *  Jam 
jaraooe '  expresses  what  is  expected  cveiy  moment  Horace  sajs,  directly  a 
girl  has  grown  up,  she  is  trained  by  lasdnons  teaching,  and  tnms  her  thongtits 
to  nnchafite  pleasures.  The  expression  '  de  tenero  ungoi'  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  t$  iiraX»9  3rvx«»F,  which  signifies  '  from  tender  jean,'  when  the  nails 
are  delicate,  and  snch  is  the  meaning  here ;  but  it  does  not  contradict  '  ma- 
tnra/  as  some  suppose :  the  expression  will  apply  to  a  girl  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  womanhood. 

26.  -filter — vtnaj  The  same  form  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  7.  28;  *ad  yina,'  in 
C.  iv.  5.  31. 

27.  tmnennma]  This  word  occnrg  nowhere  else.  '  Inconcessus  *  is  used 
bj  VirEil  and  Ovid,  and  Horace  usee  '  interdicta.' 

31 .  l&ptmae]  Metals  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  articles  imported  from 
Spain,  with  red-lead  and  tnose  stonea  which  were  polished  into  mirrors, 
whatever  stones  those  may  have  been. 

32.  Dedecorum]  There  is  no  other  instance  of  '  pretiosns '  in  an  active 
aense,  'one  who  gives  a  large  price.'  'Magistcr'  was  one  who  had  sole 
charge  of  a  ship.  '  Institor^  was  a  shopman.  The  latter  was  only  an  agent, 
and  was  usually  a  slave.  The  '  magister '  might  be  a  degree  higher,  but  he 
was  usually  a  person  who  received  wages ;  nevertheless  he  bad  means  of  be- 
coming rich,  which  the  '  institor '  could  not,  except  by  robbing  his  emplo3rcr. 

34.  InfecU  eregruor]  See  C.  ii.  12.  3,  n. ;  and  on  '  dirum '  see  tiie  verse  be- 
fore that  '  Cecidit  is  used  with  some  latitude.  Their  projects  were  cut 
short,  but  not  their  lives.  Pyrrhus  was  driven  from  Italy  through  a  defeat 
be  sustained  finom  Curius,  the  consul,  near  Beneventum,  in  b.  c  274,  and  lost 
his  life  two  yean  afterwards,  at  Argos.  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by 
Acilins  Glabrio,  at  Thermopylce,  b.  c.  191,  and  by  L.  Scipio  in  Asia  the  next 
year.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  in  one  of  his  own 
towns,  three  years  later.  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  at  Zama,  b.  a 
202,  but  lived  twenty  yem  after  that  battle. 

38.  SabeUi»\  *  Sabelli '  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  aU  fhe  tribes 
which  issued  from  the  Sabine  stock.  The  Sabine  mountaineers  were  particu- 
larly noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  the  honesty  of  their  characters. 
Here  Horace  contrasts  them  with  the  Romans  of  his  own  day.  See  Epod. 
iL  41  ;  Epp.  ii.  1.  25 ;  and  compare  the  description  Horace  gives  of  his  own 
neighbors,  S.  M.  6.  77  ;  Epp.  L  14.  3. 

39,  sq^.  aeoerae  — JutteSf]  *  to  cut  and  carry  home  &gots,  at  the  bidding  of 
an  exacting  mother.'  » 

41.  tol  ttot]  There  are  not  many  poets  who  could  incidentaUy  have  ex-' 
pveased  in  so-few  words,  and  so  graphically,  the  hour  of  evening. 

42.  Mvioni]    That  is,  by  lengthening  them. 

44.  agenB]  *  bringing  on."^  Toe  last  stanza  is  a  solemn  and  comprehensi^'e 
oondnsion  to  these  six  stining  and  instmctiye  Odes. 


ODE   VII. 

Thb  idea  of  this  graceful  Ode  is  that  of  a  young  girl  lamenting  the  absence 
of  her  lover,  who  is  gone  on  a  trading  voyage  to  tne  Euxine.  The  names, 
as  usual  in  Uiese  compositions,  are  foreign.  Gyges  is  Lydian.  The  time  is 
winter.  The  lover  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  voyage  home,  and  detained  on  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  southerly  winds  which 
prevaikd  at  that  season.  He  is  waiting  for  the  spring  to  return  home,  and  is 
represented,  for  Chloe's  comfort,  as  resisting  the  temptations  of  his  hostess, 
tkoi^  die  tiiei  to  frighten  him  with  stories  of  women's  revenge.  There  is 
28 
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ml  ghnplicity  and  beAuty  in  this  Ode.   WhcUier  it  k  original,  or  a  free  oofj 
from  the  Greek,  cannot  be  detennined. 

AsQUMEKT.  — Weep  not,  Asterie;  G^ges  is  fiuthful,  and  will  return  wiA 
the  spring,  a  rich  man.  He  has  been  dnven  to  Oricom,  and  is  weeping  witb 
impaticnoe  for  thee.  Chloe,  his  hostess,  is  trying  to  sednce  hira,  and  fright- 
ens him  with  stories  of  rejected  women's  revenge.  But  he  is  deaf  to  her  k>- 
dnctions.  Beware  in  thy  torn  of  Enipens,  thy  gallant  neighbor.  Shot  thy 
doors  and  listen  not  to  ms  songs. 

2.  Fhaxmit]  See  C.  i.  4. 1.  Favonins,  according  to  Pliny  (ii.  47),  thrw 
'  ab  occasu  aieqainoctiali,'  that  is,  due  west  It  would  therefore  be  a  fiivond>lo 
wind  for  a  vessel  coming  down  the  Adriatic,  and  not  very  unfavorable  for  . 
sailing  up  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  It  would  be  in  her  teeth  as  she  tried  to 
make  the  Straits  of  Messina.  But  Horace's  winds  are  not  more  studied  than 
his  places  and  persons.  The  lover  is  waiting  till  the  weather  changes  and 
the  winds  are  nuld  and  favorable.  The  Favonii  are  called  '  candidi,'  as  No- 
tus  and  lapyx  are  each  called  <albas'  (C.i7.15;  iiL  27.19). 

3.  Thfna  merce]  The  Thyni  and  Bithyni  were  originally  two  differeot 
peoples  of  Thrace,  who.  migrated  into  Asia  Minor  and  msplaced  the  natives. 
For  some  time  they  continued  separate,  but  when  Horace  wrote,  the  distinc- 
tion was  not  observed,  and  '  Thyna  merx '  was  Bithynian  merchandise  (Ef^. 
i.  6.  33).  Bith}niia,  aiier  it  became  a  Roman  province,  included  a  great  part 
of  Pontus,  and  so  comprised  nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ail  the  trade  along  that  coast  would  come  under  the  title  of  '  Thyna  merx.' 

4.  Jide,]  The  genitive.  The  older  forms  of  genitives  of  this  dedensioQ 
were  four,  *es,*  *ei,*  *i,'and  *e.' 

5  Oricum]  This  was  a  town  in  Epirus,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  bay 
formed  by  the  Acroceraunian  promontory.  See  Aen.  x.  136 :  **  Orida  tere- 
bintho."  The  constellation  of  the  goat  Amalthea  (Capra)  rises  at  the  bc^gtn- 
ning  of  October. 

11.  DuxHS  ignlbus  uri,]  '  Ignibus '  is  used  as  Ovid  uses  it  (Am.  iiL  9.  56), 
"vixisti  dura  tuus  ignis  eram."  We  may  understand  C.  i.  27.  16,  "Kon 
crubescendis  adurit  Ignlbus,"  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.  the  flame  pat  for  the  per- 
son who  causes  it. 

12.  Tentat  milU  voter  moda\    On  '  tcntat,'  see  note  on  C.  iii.  4.  71. 

13.  mulier  perfith]  Antea  or  Sthenobaea,  wife  of  Proetus,  king  of  AigOB, 
fell  in  love  with  Bollerophontcs,  and  when  he  rejected  her  propouds,  she  ac- 
cused him  to  her  husband,  as  Potiphar's  wife  accused  Josepn. 

14.  Falsis  impuierit]  *  Impello  is  used  with  the  infinitive  mood  by  Taoi- 
tus  (Ann.  xiii.  54 ;  xiv.  60).  The  common  construction  is  with  '  ut,'  as  (Bpp. 
ii.  2.  51)  "  impulit  audax  Ut  versus  fiicerem." 

17.  Pelea]  Astrdamia  or  Hippolyte,  the  wife  of  Acastos,  king  of  lokOB, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rejection  of  tier,  induced  her  husband  to  expose  Pdkeua 
to  destruction  by  wild  beasts  on  Mount  Pelion,  where  he  took  him  to  hunt, 
and  left  him  asleep  wi^nt  his  sword.  Hippolyte  is  called  -'  Magnessam  * 
because  lolcos  was  in  Magnesia.  Joseph's  virtue  has  its  parallels  in  Gieciaa 
fable. 

19.  peccare  docentes]  '  inciting  to  sin.* 

20.  Fallax  historias  movet.]  *  Mcntionem  movere '  occurs  in  Livy ;  '  cantos 
moverc '  in  Virgil ;  *  carmen  movere '  in  Ovid.  *  Historias  movere  *  is  there- 
fore a  legitimate  expression ;  *  brings  up,'  *  calls  to  his  mind.' 

21.  Frvutra:]  A  complete  and  very  comprehensive  sentence.  It  occurs 
below  (C.  13. 6).  Some  persons  join  the  word  on  with  the  last  line,  which 
weakens  its  force.  Icori  is  the  Icarium  More,  that  part  of  the  .Sgean  whidi 
washes  the  coast  of  Caria.    With  these  words  compare  £ari|Hds6  (Mad.  S8), 
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4t  hi  vwrpos  Ij  Bakdcaiog  K\vd<av  adovci.     (See  also  Androm.  537,  and 
£pod.  XTU.  54,  sq.). 

25.  JlecUre  equum]     This  was  to  wheel  the  horse  round  in  a  small  circle : 
"  Sive  ferocis  equi  luctantia  colla  recnrvas 
£xifi;uo  flexos  miror  in  orbe  pedes/' 
sa^rs  Plisedra  to  Hippoiytns  (Heroid.  iv.  79,  sq.).    Tacitus  (Germ,  ri.)  says 
the  German  horses  were  not  taught  like  the  Roman  '  variare  gyros.' 

28.  denafya]    This  word  is  used  nowhere  else.    Compare  C.  i.  8.  3,  sqq. ; 
iiL  12.  7.    *  Tusco  alveo'  is  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria. 

29.  neque  in  vias]    This  use  of  *  neque '  for  *  neve,'  in  connection  with  the 
imperative  mood,  is  confined  to  the  poets. 


ODE    VIII. 

Tni8  Ode  was  composed  on  the  anniversary  of  Horace's  accident  with  the 
tree  (C.  ii.  13).  It  is  addressed  to  Maecenas,  whom  he  invites  to  join  him  in 
eelebrating  the  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  March,  b.  c.  25,  or  thereabouts. 

Aboumemt.  —  Wondcrest  thou,  learned  friend,  what  this  sacrifice  means 
on  the  Kalends  of  March,  and  I  a  bachelor  1  On  this  day  I  was  delivered 
from  death,  and  it  shall  be  a  holiday.  Come,  Msecenas,  a  hundred  cups  of 
my  oldest  wine  to  the  health  of  thy  friend.  Away  with  anxiety.  The  Da- 
cian  has  follen,  the  Mede  is  divided  against  himself,  the  Cantabrian  is  in 
chains,  and  the  Scythian  has  unstrung  his  bow.  Be  here  the  private  gentle- 
man :  never  mind  the  people ;  enjoy  Uiyself  and  tmbend. 

1.  Marliia  caeUia]  The  Matronalia,  or  feast  of  married  persons  in  honor 
of  Juno  Lucina,  when  husbands  mode  presents  to  their  wives,  and  offered 
prayers  for  the  continuance  of  happiness  m  their  married  life,  was  celebrated 

'  on  the  firet  of  March. 

2.  acerra  thuris]  This  is  the  proper  word  for  a  box  of  frankincense 
(Ktfiavtatrif).    The  derivation  is  uncertain. 

4.  CXtespUe  rtro,]  'on  an  altar  of  green  turf.'    See  C.  i.  19. 13. 
'  5.  Ihcte  $ermone8  utriuaque  linguae  f]     These  words  express  a  man  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.    Elsewhere  he  addresses  his  par 
tron  as  *  Maecenas  docte '  (£pp.  i.  19. 1). 

6.  dukes  epulas]  A  solemn  sacrifice  was  commonly  followed  by  a  banauet, 
at  wltich  libations  were  poured  to  the  god  to  whom  the  sacrifice  had  been 
offered. 

7.  fJbero  capnan  propejuneraiua]  This  last  word  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer  earlier  than  Plmy.  He  and  others  after  him  use  '  funero '  for  '  to 
buT^'.'  Horace  here  attributes  to  Liber  the  deliverance  he  had  before  attrib- 
uted to  Mercury,  Faunus,  and  the  Muses,  successively  (see  C.  ii  17. 28,  n.). 

10.  dimovebit]     See  C.  i  1 .  13,  n. 

11.  Anqfhorae /umurn]  The  amphorss  were  kept  in  the  apotheca  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  house,  to  which  the  smoke  from  the  bath  had  access,  as  this 
was  thought  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wine  and  to  improve  its  flavor,  just 
as  Madeira  wine  is  improved .  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  temperature.  The 
amphora  being  lined  with  pitch  or  plaster,  and  the  cork  being  also  covered 
with  pitch,  die  smoke  could  not  penetrate  if  these  were  proper^  attended  to. 
^Amphorae '  is  the  dative. 

12.  Qmsule  TuUoA  L.  Volcatius  Tullus  was  consul  b.  c.  66,  the  year 
before  Horace  was  bom.  This  wine,  thereforo,  had  probably  been  in  the 
anif^iom  upwards  of  forty  years.    Sulla  once  treated  the  Romans  with  some 
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wine  upwards  offortj  jfMn  old  (Plut  Soli.  c.  35),  and  this  h  not  an  < 

age  for  some  modem  wines.    Juvenal  (S.  r  34)  speaks  of  wine 

"  aijos  patriara  titulumque  senectus 

Delent  mnlta  veteris  fulij^iue  testae." 

13.  emnct  Sogpitis]  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  which  occurs  again  in 
C.  iii.  19  9.  10.  Ilorace's  request  maj  amount  to  tiiis :  '  Piaj  that  my  IHb 
may  bo  prolonged  a  hundred  years.' 

14.  Vigiim  lucemom  Per/er]  In  C.  iii.  21.  S3  we  hare  "Tiraeane  prodncent 
lucemae,"  where  *  rivae '  corresponds  to  *  vigiies '  here.  ViigU  uses  *  ferra' 
unoompounded  in  Aen.  ix.  836 :  "  Aeqoasset  nocti  ludum  in  looernqne  to- 
lisset. 

17.  MitU  civilei  tuper  urhe  curaa  :1     See  iii.  29.  25,  n. 

18.  Dad  Cotimmis]  Cotiso  was  Ring  of  the  Daci,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Danube  (C.  i.  19. 10,  n.).  About  b.  c.  25  Augustus  sent  Lentulus  against 
these  tribes.    Whether  that  is  aUuded  to  here  or  not  is  uncertain. 

19.  tibi]  This  word  is  so  placed  that  it  may  depend  on  '  infestus/  '  Inc- 
tnosis,'  or  '  dissidct.'  I  prefer  the  first.  The  quarrels  of  the  Parthians  among 
themselves  are  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26. 

22.  Cantaber]     See  C.  ii.  6.  2,  n. ;  and  as  to  '  catena,'  see  C.  iL  IS.  18,  n. 

23.  Scythae]  Some  take  these  to  be  the  Scythians  who  helped  Phraatcs; 
others  imagine  them  to  be  Ae  Geloni  and  other  trans-Danubiaa  tribes.  Hor- 
ace meant  no  more  than  generally  to  say  that  the  enemies  of  Bome  were  no 
longer  disturbing  her. 

26.  Para  pntxUtu]  This  may  mean,  '  Since  you  have  no  cause  to  be 
anxious  about  public  affairs,  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  your  own.'  '  Not 
anxious  lest  in  aoght  the  people  suffer,  spare  for  thyself  excess  of  careful- 
ness.' 


ODE   IX. 

This  is  an  elegant  trifle  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  showing  the  process  of 
reconciliation  between  two  lovers,  in  which  the  desire  for  peace  appears  in 
the  midst  of  pretended  indifference,  and  mutual  jealousy  is  made  me  means 
of  reunion.  The  subject  could  hardly  have  been  more  delicately  nandled. 
Whether  the  treatment  of  it  is  original  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
just  such  a  subject  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  the  erotic  poetry  of  tlie 
Greeks. 

AnouMXHT.  —  While  thou  ^dst  Ioto  me  better  than  all  ^  world,  no 
prince  was  happy  as  I. 

While  Lydia  was  dearest  to  thee  of  >^omeo,  the  name  of  Ilia  was  not  so 
noble  as  mine. 

Chloe,  the  sweet  singer,  is  my  queen :  for  her  I  would  gladly  die. 

Calais  loves  me,  and  I  love  bun  :  for  him  I  would  gladly  die.  What  if  the 
old  love  were  to  unite  us  again,  if  Chloe  were  cast  off  and  turned  from  my 
door,  and  I  opened  it  to  Lydia  again  ? 

Though  CalaTs  is  handsome,  and  thou  art  fickle  and  passionate  as  the 
stormy  sea,  I  would  live  and  die  with  tiiee. 

\.  Donee]    Equivalent  to  ' dum.' 
2.  potior]  *  more  favored.' 

4.  Penarttm  —  rege  beatior,]  A  proverbial  expression  for  '  the  happiest  of 
men.' 

5.  alia]  Some  MSS.  have  'aliam.'  Either  construction  is  ODnect  (see  GL 
it  4.  7,  n.).    On  '  mnlti  nominis,'  see  C.  i.  36. 13. 
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12.  ^  parcent  ammae]  Ck.  ad  Fam.  (xit.  14) :  **  Voa  meae  carissimae 
animae  quam  8aq)i88ime  ad  me  scribitc."  Since  *  metnam '  here  and  '  patiar ' 
below  (r.  15)  are  the  present  Bubjanctire,  'parcent,'  following  thoeo  words, 
.should,  in  strict  Latimty,  be  '  parcant.'  But  the  sanie  construction  occurs 
above  (C.  ilL  3.  7).  Why  Chlofi  should  be  a  Thradao,  and  Omjtus  of 
Thurii  (see  S.  ii.  8,  20,  n.),  is  not  worth  questioning. 

17.  priMca]  Forceliini  gives  other  instances  of  this  use  of  'prlscus/  where 
'pristinns '  is  more  usual. 

18.  jugo  ^ogk\  *  Jueo '  is  goTeroed  hj  '  eogit,'  and  '  didnctos '  stands  alone, 
'  parted  though  we  be? 

19.  evetfhbcr]    The  English  "  cast  off"  expresses  the  meaning  best 

82.  imprdbo]  On  the  meaning  of  Mmprooos'  as  a  word  expressing  'ex- 
cess,' see  below  (C.  iiL  24.  62).    Here  it  means  <  violent,'  '  furious.' 


ODE   X. 

.  This  is  snppoeecl  to  be  sune  bj  a  lover  aider  the  window  of  his  mistress, 
who  on  a  cold  night  refuses  him  admission.  It  is  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
wapoKktwaiOvptiv-,  such  as  that  supposed  one,  of  which  a  fragmyit  is  given  in 
C.  i  25.  This  spepies  of  serenade  was  so  common  among  the  Greeks,  that 
we  may  suppose  Horace  had  some  poem  of  the  sort  in  his  mind  when 'he 
wrote  tiiis.  The  thirteendi  Ode  of  ttie  fourth  book  is  nominally  connected 
with  this ;  but  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing,  nor  any  likelihood,  that 
Horace  wrote  this  from  his  own  experience,  so  neither  is  it  likely  that  he 
wrote  that  to  taunt  in  her  decline  the  girl  who  is  supposed  to  reject  his  ad- 
dresses here. 

,  ABOUXEirr.  —  Were  Scythia  Ay  dwelling-place,  Lyce,  this  inclement 
night  should  move  thee  to  pitjr  me.  Hear  how  the  wind  howls ;  see  how  the 
snow  lies  freezing.  Venus  loves  not  pride :  the  rope  may  break  and  the 
wheel  run  back ;  though  nothing  bends  thee,  neither  presents,  nor  prayers, 
nor  these  sallow  cheeks  of  mine,  nor  thy  husband's  fisdthlessness,  though  thou 
be  hard  as  the  oak  and  cruel  as  the  serpent,  yet  as  a  goddess  have  pity ! 
flesh  and  blood  will  not  stand  this  for  ever. 

1.  Ihnain  $i  biberet^]  This  is  tiie  way  of  speaking  adopted  in  C.  ii.  20. 20, 
andiv.  15.  21. 

2.  Saemt  nupta  viro,]  '  wedded  to  a  barbarian  husband.' 

3.  ohjioere  mcolis]  *  thou  wouldst  grieve  to  expose  me  to  the  north-winds 
that  there  have  their  home.' 

5.  ii^nasl  Shrubs  and  flowers  were  sometimes  planted  round  the  impln- 
vium  of  a  Roman  house,  but  more  largely  in  the  peristylinm,  which  was  an 
open  space  at  the  back  part  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and,  like 
the  impluvium,  usually  having  a  dstem  or  fountain  in  the  middle.  '  Remu- 
giat  ventis,'  'echoes  back  to  the  winds  their  howling.' 

7.  iAgiaeiet\  It  is  easy  to  supply  'vides,'  or  'sentis,'  or  any  other  word 
more  appropnate  than  *  audis '  to  the  fiieezing  of  the  snow.  One  verb  of 
sense  is  often  made  to  serve  for'  two  or  three.  *  How  Jove  with  his  bright 
power  fineezeth  the  snow  as  it  lies.'  'Jove'  is  the  atmosphere  (see  C.  i.  1. 
25,  n.).    '  Puro '  is  a  good  epithet  to  express  a  clear  frosty  night 

10.  Ne  currenU  retro  funir eat  roiti.]    'Lest  the  wheel  turn  back  and  the 

rope  with  it,'  *  retro '  applying  to  both  *  currente  *  and  '  eat.'    The  metaphor 

18  taken  fit>m  a  wjpe  wound  round  a  cylinder,  which  being  allowed  to  run 

badL,  the  lope  runs  down  and  the  weight  or  thing  attached  gges  with  it.    The 

28* 
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proverb  is  applied  to  a  coquette  who  continues  her  pride  till  she  loMs  her 
power. 

1 2.  Tyrrhenus  genuU  porow.]  Lyce  is  represented  as  an  Etmsean  womaa^ 
and  being  snch,  her  lover  says  she  need  not  think  to  imitate  the  diasle  Fo-^ 
nclopc,  to  whom  it  appears  me  women  of  Etmria  did  not  in  general  bear  an/ 
rcwinblance. 

14.  VndM  viola\    See  Ai^ginment 

15.  Nf^  vir\  He  says  she  is  not  bent  from  her  stnbbonrnesB  eren  by  her 
hiinhand's  faitnlessness,  he  being  en^piged  with  another  woman,  who  is  rqw»- 
pciitcd  as  a  Pierian,  just  as  Chloe,  m  the  last  Ode,  was  a  Thradan,  and  oa 
tlie  same  principle.  Nearly  all  Horace's  women  of  this  duiracter  ace  mpce- 
Bciited  as  Greeks.    '  Cnrvat'  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense. 

19.  aqwu  Chelettis]  He  repeats  the  phrase  Epp.  ii.  1. 135.  *  Hoc  kins '  n 
equivalent  to  'ego ' ;  the  part  sufiering  fix>m  the  threshold  pot  for  the  wlnto 
person. 


ODE   XI. 

This  is  aivaddress  to  the  lyre,  calling  npon  it  for  a  song  to  win  the  heart 
of  Xiyde.  The  principal  subject  is  the  story  of  the  Danaides,  who  morderod 
their  husbands,  but  more  particulariy  of  the  one  who  spared  hers.  The  pon- 
islimcnt  of  the  sisters  for  tneir  cruelty,  and  the  tenderness  of  HypermneetzB^ 
arc  the  warning  and  example  by  which  Lyde  is  to  be  won. 

The  common  inscription  Ad  Merguridm  is  wrong,  and  calculated  to  rais> 
lead.  The  inscription  should  be  Ad  Test udinem,  if  anything ;  for  Mercury 
diRappears  after  the  first  two  verses.  The  miracles  alluded  to,  except  Am- 
phion's,  were  tliose  of  Orpheus,  and  of  the  Ivre  in  his  hands,  not  Mercury's, 
who  is  only  introduced  because  he  invented  the  lyre  and  taught  Amphion.' 
The  Ode  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  two  last.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing 
the  original,  if  it  is  a  copy. 

Argument.  —  Mercury,  who  didst  teach  Amphion  to  move  stones,  and 
thou,  lyre,  once  dumb,  now  welcome  at  feast  and  festival,  tune  me  a  strain  to 
wliich  even  Lyde,  though  she  be  free  as  the  young  colt,  must  attend.  Thou 
charmest  ti^rs,  woods,  streams,  and  hell's  bloody  sentinel,  and  Ixion,  and 
Tityos,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  Let  Lyde  hear  of  their  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  how  one  was  merciful  and  spared  her  young  husband's  liie,  say- 
ing, "  Rise  up ;  begone,  lest  the  sleep  of  death  overtake  tJiee.  They  have 
sprung  upon  their  prey.  My  heart  is  not  as  their  heart.  I  will  do  thee  no 
hflrm.  Let  my  father  do  with  me  as  he  will,  yet  go  thou,  while  night  and 
love  protect  thee.  Farewell,  and  when  I  am  gone,  engrave  a  word  of  sonow 
on  my  tomb." 

2.  Amphion]    See  Epp.  i.  18.  41.    A.  P.  894,  n. 

3.  Tuque  tesiudo]  See  C.  i.  10. 6,  n.  The  '  testndo '  or  '  dthara '  had  origi- 
nally but  four  strings.  Terpander  added  to  it  three  more,  about  b.  c.  676. 
The  tetrachord  was  not  however  banished,  ^ough  the  heptachord  was  better 
adapted  to  more  elaborate  music  (sec  S.  i.  3. 8,  n.). 

4.  (JhfMa]  'skiUed.' 

5.  Nee  loquax  olim  neque  grata]  'Formerly  dumb,  and  poweites  to  ^v« 
pleasure.' 

10.  exsttftim]  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Other  woi^s  found  in 
Horace  and  not  elsewhere  are  *  allaborarc,'  *  tcntator,'  *  inandax,'  *  immetata,' 
*faustitas,'*belluosus,'  'applorans,'  *inemori,'  'emotero,'  'laeve,'  'inaoUbi* 
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Bttar,'  *defiiig«ne,'  'Tepallidiis/  *emiror,'  'irrapta**/  'aescalctnm/  'ambiti- 
osns,'  'depugis/  'nrescere,*  *  di«con venire/  'diludium/  'impariter/  *dcli- 
ti^to,*  'juTenari,'  *8octaliter/  'iambeos/  'abstare/  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause ire  have  no  other  examples  of  these  words,  that  Horace  had  none. 

13.  Thpota]     See  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

17.  CerheruM,  qvanwU]  This  passage  mAv  be  compared  with  C.  iL  13.  33, 
sqq.    '  Fnriale  '  '  foiy-nke/  havmg  snakes  for  hair. 

21.  Qidn  et  txkm]  He  was  king  of  the  LapithsB.  Having  treacheronsly 
mnrdered  bis  fiither-in-law,  Deionens,  he  returned  tlie  goodness  of  Zcos,  who 
purified  him,  by  tiring  to  seduce  Here,  for  which  Horace  calls  him  rightly 
'  perfidns  Ixion '  (A.  P.  124),  and  he  was  punished  by  being  bound  to  a  wheel 
perpetually  revolving,  in  Hades.  As  to  Tityos,  see  C.  ii.  14. 8,  n.  For  '  quin 
et,'  see  C.  ii.  13.  37,  n.  '  Vultu  risit  invito '  is  a  happy  description.  (S.  ii. 
3. 72,  n ) 

23.  Dtmcd  jMeBaM\  The  daughters  of  Danaus  (see  C.  iL  14.  18)  were  pun- 
ished by  havmg  to  nil  a  vessel  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  They  were  fifty 
in  number,  and  married  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus,  their  uncle.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  their  father,  who  was  afraid  of  his  nephews,  they  all  murdered  their 
husbands  but  Hypermnestra,  who  spared  Lynceus.  Horace  puts  a  touching 
speech  into  her  inouth,  bidding  her  young  husband  rise  and  fly  for  his  life. 

27.  Jmdo pereuntiM  imo]  '  escaping  by  (through)  the  bottom.' 

28.  Seraque  fata]  vartpot^Bopw  diicrjp.    See  note  on  C.  iii.  2.  32. 

31.  potuere]  *  they  had  the  heart.'  This  would  be  expressed  by  rrkneraw 
in  Greek.  In  a  more  familiar  passage  '  possum '  occurs  with  the  same  kind 
of  meaning  (Epp.  i.  5. 1) :  **  Si  notes  Archiads  conviva  recumbere  lectis,** 
'  if  you  can  make  up  j^our  mind.' 

37.  Surge,  quae  dixit]  Ovid  has  borrowed  all  bat  the  words  of  Horace 
Sn  Hypermnestra's  letter  to  Lynceus,  one  of  &e  most  touching  of  hif 
poems,— 

"  Surge  age,  Belida,  de  tot  modo  fratribus  nnus : 
Nox  tibi  ni  propcras  ista  perennis  erit."  (Her.  xiv.  73,  sq.) 


ODE   XII. 

This  Ode  represents  a  giii  lamenting  to  herself  over  a  love  she  must  not 
indulge.  Her  name  is  Neobule,  and  uiat  of  the  man  she  loves  is  Hebrus, 
whom  she  represents  as  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  manlintes.  The  Ode 
appears  to  have  been  imitated,  if  not  translated,  irom  one  of  Aicseus,  of  which 
one  verse  in  the  same  metre  is  extant 

AwvuEwr.  —  Poor  women !  we  must  not  love,  we  must  not  drown  care 
in  wine,  or  a  cruel  guardian  scolds  us  to  death.  Alas,  Neobule  !  thou  canst 
not  spin  nor  work,  for  love  of  Hebrus,  so  beautiful  as  he  bathes  in  the  waters 
of  Tiber,  a  horseman  like  Belerophon,  unsurpassed  in  the  combat  and  the 
FBCO,  in  piercing  the  flying  deer  or  catching  the  lurking  boar. 

I.  Mimrarumest]  «It  is  the  fiite  of  unhappy  women.' 
2  ata]  *  or,  if  we  do' 

3.  Patntaei  Compare  (Sat  ii.  3. 88)  "  ne  sis  patruus  mihi."  On  the  form 
'lavcre,'  see  C.  ii  3. 18.  n. 

4.  qitalum]  *  my  wool-basket.'  The  name  Neobule  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  Archilochns.  Hcbrus's  birthplace  is  mentioned  to  give  more  reality  to 
the  person.  Lipara,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  odd  place  to  choose.  It 
was  one  ik  the  Vulcaniae  Insulae,  and  is  still  called  Lipari. 
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7.  Simtd]  '  Soon  aa '  is  an  early  English  equivalent  for  '  wfaenerer/  and 
<  simul '  b^urs  that  sense  here.  The  last  syllabie  of '  Bellerophonte '  is  long, 
as  from  the  Greek.  Belleropbon  was  nsnallj  represented  as  leading  orridii^ 
the  winged  horse  Pegasns,  on  whose  back  he  conquered  OiinuiBra.  See 
C.  i.  27. 24.  n. 

9.  Noque  tegnt]  The  epithet  belongs  to  both  substantimea :  'never  beatea 
for  slothfhlness  of  hand  (m  boxing)  or  foot  (in  ninning).' 

11.  Jaci^\     C.  i.  2.  3,  n. 

12.  excip4te]    This  seems  to  be  a  hunting  word.    See  Epp.  i.  1.  79. 


ODE    XIII. 

Trb  Ode  is  an  address  to  a  fountain  aboat  six  miles  finom  Vennaia,  wfaiek 
has  been  identified  with  one  still  existing,  but  in  a  very  different  state,  bars 
c^  trees  and  choked  up  with  dirt.  We  need  only  suppose  that  the  nama 
was  suggested  to  Horace  by  the  recollections  of  his  childhood,  withonl 
imagining  him  really  on  the  point  of  offering  sacrifice,  or  being  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  his  birthplace  when  he  wrote.  It  has  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  epigramma  or  inscription,  and  is  among  the  choicest  of  Horace's 
small  pieces. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Fair  fountain  of  Bandusia,  thou  art  wor&y  of  my  libation 
and  of  the  kid  that  shall  fall  for  thee  to-morrow,  and  dye  thy  cold  stream 
with  his  blood.  Thee  the  summer's  heat  pierceth  not ;  cool  is  thy  water  to 
flocks  and  herds.  Thou,  too,  shalt  be  placed  among  the  fountains  of  fiune, 
when  I  sing  of  the  oak  that  hangs  fix>m  the  rock  whence  thy  babbling  vratera 
spring. 

1.  spUndidior  vitro,]  The  use  of  glass  by  the  ancients  was  long  a  matter 
of  dispute,  but  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to 
great  perfection. 

6.  FVustra :]    See  above  (C.  iii.  7.  21,  n.). 

9.  atrox  kora  Oaniculae]  *  the  burning  season  of  the  dog-star.'  Canicula 
is  another  name  for  the  well-known  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of 
Canis  Major,  called  by  the  Greeks  Sccpior.    It  rises  in  July. 

13.  Fiet  nobilmm]  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  'unus'  having  to  be 
supplied.  '  Tn  qnoqne,'  '  thoa  too/  as  well  m  the  fountains  celebrated  by 
the  Greek  poets. 


ODE  XIV. 

This  Ode  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  b.  a  25, 
when  Augustus's  return  was  expected,  or  on  his  return  the  following  year. 
He  was  detained  by  illness  at  Tarraeona.  The  poet  calls  upon  the  citizens 
to  rejoice,  and  bids  the  conqueror's  wife  and  sister  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice, 
declaring  that  he  too  will  keep  holiday. 

Aroumknt.  —  CsQsar  is  returning  a  conqueror  from  Spain,  O  ye  people, 
he  who  but  just  went  forth  like  Hercules  to  the  field.  Let  his  diaste  w^ 
and  sister  go  forth  to  offer  sacrifice  with  the  nmtrons,  while  the  young  soldiers 
and  their  brides  stand  reverently  by.  I  too  will  keep  holidayTfor  I  am 
safe  while  Augustus  is  lord  of  the  world.  Bring  flowers,  boy,  and  ointment; 
and  my  best  old  wine,  and  go  bid  Nesara  come :  if  the  chaxliah  porter  n- 
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faae  thee,  come  away ;  I  have  no  mind  for  strife,  though  I  might  not  hare 
borne  as  much  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth. 

I.  Heradit  ritu]  As  Hercules  braved  death,  so  did  Angostns,  and  like 
Hercules  he  is  returning  from  Spain  victorious.    Hercules  went  to  Spain 

^  get  the  oxen  of  Geiyones  for  Eurysthens,  his  tenth  labor.  See  0.  ii. 
7,n. 

o  piebt^]  'Plebs'  and  'popnlns'  are  used  synonymously  (C.  ii.  2.  18, 
sq.),  and  either  word  stancn  for  the  common  formula  'popuius  plebsque 
Bomana.' 

12.  Marte  vencUem]  '  whose  price  is  death.' 

5.  Unieo  gaudens- — marito]    A  poetical  f^phrasis  for  '  chaste.' 

6.  jvatis  operata  socrii,]  There  are  other  examples  of  '  operor '  in  this 
sense  of  sacrificing.  Laaies  of  birth  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  on 
these  occasions  from  freed  women  by  a  wreath.  The  persons  forming  the 
)m>cei»ion  are  supposed  to  be  the  wife  (lavia)  and  sister  (Octavia)  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  mothers  of  the  soldiers  who  had  returned  and  of  their  young 
wives,  who  are  represented  as  looking  on  reverentially  at  the  thanksgiving 
sacrifiee. 

9.  moeMom]  This  and  '  pueri '  both  mean  the  soldiers,  as  '  viiginum '  and 
'  pueUae '  bota  mean  their  wives. 

I I .  vkum  expertae^  This  is  equivalent  to  '  nuper  vii^gines  nuptae '  (C 
ii.  8.  22).  '  M!ale  ominads '  may  be  pronounced  as  one  word,  as  '  male- 
olens,' '  suaveolens,'  &c.    The  phrase  is  expressed  by  cvij^ucirc  in  Greek. 

14.  tumukum  Nee  mori  per  vim]  *  Tumultus  *  and  '  vis '  are  well-distin- 
fl;ni8hed  terms.  '  Tumultus '  was  a  public  afiair,  a  sudden  outbreak.  '  Vis,' 
'violence,'  was  either  '  publica '  or  ' privata,'  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  will  be  found  on  referring  to  tne  article  *  Vis '  in  Smith's  Diet.  Ant. 
Horace  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  life  by  any  popuUr  insurrection, 
and  so  forth,  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  or  private  malice. 

18.  Mam  memarem  dudU,]  The  Marsic  or  Social  War  continued  from 
B.  c.  91  to  89.  It  was  a  rising  of  the  Socii,  the  states  of  Itaiy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Roman  franchise.  The  Marsi  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war,  whidi  was  sometimes  called  by  their  name.  The  Servile  War 
lasted  from  b.  c.  73  to  71.  It  was  an  outbreak  of  the  slaves  of  Italy,  who, 
under  Sportacus,  himself  a  slave  and  eladiator,  were  formed  into  a  vast 
army,  and  traversed  the  whole  country  from  Rheginm  to  the  Po.  Horace 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Spartacus,  but  the  Romans  never  had  a  more 
aele  or  more  successful  enemy.  The  wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been 
at  least  sixty-five  years  old.  There  seems  to  have  been  something  remark- 
able in  the  vintage  of  that  period  so  as  to  make  it  proverbial ;  for  Juvenal, 
one  hundred  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  selfish  gentleman  who  keeps 
his  best  wine  for  his  own  drinking,  says,  — 

"  Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potat 
Calcatamqne  tenet  bellis  socialious  uvam."  (S.  v.  SO,  sq.) 
The  '  cadns,' '  testa,'  and  *  amphora,'  were  all  names  for  the  same  vessel 

19.  si  qua]  .'  if  in  any  way.'    Supply  '  ratione.' 
SI.  armitae]  'the  sweet  smger.' 

22.  Bifyrrheum]  'perfiimed.' 

27.  ferrem\    For  *  tulissem.' 

28.  Oonsm  Planoo.]  L.  Munatius  Plancns  was  consul  with  M.  Aemilius 
Ldpidns,  b.  o.  42,  at  which  time  Horace  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.*  He 
1VM  now  forty. 
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ODE    XV. 

This  Ode  combines  wi A  the  Ijric  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epodes. 
It  professes  to  address  an  old  woman,  Chloris,  telling  her  it  is  time  to  pat  aa 
end.  to  her  intrigaes,  for  she  is  poor  and  ready  to  drop  into  her  gravv. 

Aboumbnt.  —  Put  a  stop  to  thy  intrigues,  for  thou  art  old  and  poor. 
What  becometh  thj  daughter  becometh  not  thBd,  Chloris.  She  may  go  and 
besiege  the  young  men*8  doors :  she  is  in  love,  and  cannot  help  it.  But  do 
thou  go  spin  ;  music  and  flowers  and  wine  are  not  for  thee. 

1.  pauperitl  He  means  to  say  that  a  poor  man's  wife  should  be  thrifty  and 
mind  her  won,  especially  if  she  be  old. 

6.  Et  stellis  nMam]  *  To  spread  a  cloud  over  those  fiiir  stars.*  An  old 
woman  in  a  company  of  girls  would  be  like  a  cloud  in  a  starry  sky. 

10.  tympcmo.]  The  '  tympanum  '  was  a  tambourine,  played  in  all  rcepeds 
as  now,  and  usually  by  women,  who  danced  as  they  beat  it.  As  to  Thyias, 
see  C.  ii.  19.  9. 

13.  Te  lanae]    See  Argument 

14.  iMceriamA  This  was  a  town  of  Apulia,  now  called  Lucera,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  was  one  of  the  hu:gest  tracts  of  public  pasture-land. 


ODE    XVI. 

HoKACS  here  dwells  on  his  favorite  theme,  —  contentment  and  modera- 
tion, — which  he  is  able  to  illustrate  hj  the  example  of  MsBcenas  (r.  20),  as 
well  as  his  own.  The  mischievous  mfluence  of  gold  is  illustrated  by  the 
stories  of  Danae  and  others,  and  Horace  describes  ms  own  contentment  with 
his  humble  but  independent  condition. 

Aboumbht. — A  stout  prison  and  sava^  watch-dogs  might  have  kepi 
Danae  from  harm  ;  but  Jove  and  Venus  smiled,  for  they  knew  that  the  god 
need  but  change  himself  to  gold,  and  the  way  would  be  clear  before  htm. 
Gold  penetrates  through  gusjtls ;  gold  shall  burst  rocks ;  thereby  fell  the 
house  of  Amphiaraus ;  thereby  the  Macedonian  won  cities ;  thereby  stem 
admirals  are  ensnared.  And  as  it  grows,  the  desire  for  more  grows  too. 
A  high  estate  I  dread.  Maecenas,  thou  good  knight,  the  more  a  man  dcniea 
himself,  the  more  the  gods  will  give  him.  I  fly  from  the  rich  to  the  con- 
tented, and  am  more  independent  than  any  poor  rich  man  in  the  world.  My 
stream,  and  my  little  wood,  and  my  trusty  neld,  are  a  happier  portion  than 
all  Africa.  I  have  no  honey  of  Calabria,  nor  wine  of  Formi«,  nor  Gaulish 
fleece,  ^t  poverty  doth  not  pindi  me ;  and  if  I  wanted  more,  thou  art  n:adj 
to  give  it. 

My  small  income  will  f^  further  by  tiie  restricting  of  my  wants,  than  if  I 
had  all  Lydia  and  Phrygia  for  my  own.  Who  ask  much,  laxk  much.  It 
is  well  with  him  who  has  enough. 

I .  Vnduaam  Danaen]  Acrisius,  king  of  Atgos,  being  informed  by  an  orade 
that  his  daughter  Danae  would  bear  a  son  who  would  kill  him,  shut  htt 
up.  But  Jupiter  found  his  way  to  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  she  bccnme 
the  mother  of  Perseus,  who,  as  predicted^  killed  his  grand£Either.  The  fable 
of  the  shower  of  gold  has  here  its  simplest  explanation.    '  Tristet  exeubiae  * 
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Ib  like  Orid's  "tristis  cnstodia  serri "  (A  A.  iii.  601).  On  the  oonstraction 
with  '  mnnierant'  see  C.  ii.  17.  28,  n. 

4.  aduUeris]  *  lovers.* 

7.  /ore  enim]  This  is  an  elliptical  form  of  the  oratio  obliqna,  in  translating 
which,  *  they  said/  or  *  they  knew/  must  bo  supplied.  *  Pretinm  *  has  refer- 
ence to  the  eorraption  of  the  guards,  the  price  at  which  they  were  bought. 

10.  camd]  Used  as  ^mXcI,  like  "consociare  amant"  (C.  ii.  3.  10),  and 
"  amet  quaris  adspergere  "  (S.  i.  4.  87). 

11.  conddit  auguris  Argitn^omus]     The  story  is  that  of  Amphiarans,  who 

Sker  iv  Bfj^aun  yimumv  €'ip€Ka  Biofiw  (Odyss.  xv.  247), 
and  of  his  wife  Eriphyle, 

fj  ^(pwrhv  qnkov  av^p6s  i^^ttro  rtfi^cvra  | Odyss.  xi.  327) 
Eriphvle,  bribed  by  her  brother  Polyneices,  induced  her  husband  to  ioin  the 
ex]>e^t]on  against  Thebes,  where  he  fell,  leaving  an  injunction  with  his^sons 
to  put  their  mother  to  death,  which  AlcmaM)n  did,  and,  like  Orestes,  was 
pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother,  and  was  finally  put  to  death  in 
attempting  to  get  possession  of  the  gold  necklace  with  which  she  had  been 
bribed. 

14.  Portcu  vir  Macedo\  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulus  ^milius  (c  xiii.), 
says  it  was  Philip's  gold,  not  Philip,  that  won  the  cities  of  Greece.  And 
Cicero  (Ad  AtL  L  16)  repeats  a  sayms  attributed  to  Philip,  that  he  could 
t^dce  any  town  into  which  an  ass  coiud  t^mh  laden  with  gold.  Juvenal, 
following  the  general  report,  calls  Philip  "  callidus  emptor  Olynthi ''  (xii. 
47) 

15.  wiunera  navium  SaevM  {Uaqueant  ducet.]  This  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
Henas,  otherwise  called  Menodorus,  the  commander  or  Sex.  Pompeius's 
fleet,  who  deserted  from  him  to  Augustus,  and  back  to  Pompcius,  and  then 
to  Augustus  again.  He  was  rewarded  beyond  his  merits.  He  was  a  (reed- 
inan  of  Cn.  Pompeios,  and  Suetonius  (Octav.  74)  states  that  Augustus  nAade 
him  'ingenaus.'  He  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  612, 
sqq.) :  — 

"  Quique  arma  secnti 
Impia  nee  veriti  dominomm  fallere  dextras, 
Inclusi  poenara  expectant." 
See  Introduction  to  Epod.  iv.    Forcellini  quotes  only  one  other  instance  of 
'illaqueo '  from  Prudentius,  and  one  of  the  passive  participle  fix>m  Cicero. 
'  inetio/  as  Orelli'sajrs,  is  the  more  common  word  of  the  same  meaning. 

18.  Mctjonmque  famt8\  'Majorum'  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  dependent 
on  'fames,'  as  in  Theocritus  (xvi.  65),  aU\  de  tiktimap  l^^w  cfifpop  cnrriv. 
With  '  tollere  verticem '  compare  C.  i.  18.  15  ;  and  on  '  equitum  aecns '  see 
a  i.  20.  5,  n 

91 .  QttoMto  gmsqtie  sibi]  This  sentiment  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  fundamental  rule  of  Christian  morals.  The  accuracy  of  the  picture  in 
the  next  verses  must  not  be  insisted  on  too  closely.  '  It  would  imply  that 
Jloraee,  a  wealthy  Epicurean,  had  thrown  up  his  riches  in  contempt,  and 
gone  oi«r  to  the  ranks  of  tlie  Stoics.  But  as  Horace  never  was  nch,  he 
could  not  have  acted  the  deserter  on  these  terms,  though  he  changed  his 
opinions.  Horace  may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  put  general  maxims  in 
the  first  person,  without  strict  application  to  himself.  '  Nudus '  signifies  one 
who  has  left  everything  he  had  behind  him.  By  'contemptae'  he  means 
that  the  rich  man  with  fine  houses  had  a  contempt  for  his  little  property. 

26.  aratimpiger]  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
tract  which  was  productive,  was  occupied  >vith  forests  or  pasture  lands,  or 
tracts  of  barren  nills.  But  Horace  likes  to  speak  of  his  own  country  with 
respect  (see  above,  C.  5.  9,  n.).  The  license  by  which  the  first  svUable  in 
'ant/  u  kagtheiwd  may  be  admitted  in  the  cnsural  place.    *  Occnltare/ 
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'to  hoard,'  which  was  coramoiily  done  to  raise  the  price.    'MeiB'  ia  era* 
phatic,  as  '  proprio  horreo  *  (i.  1.  9). 

29.  Purae  rivua  aquae]  Ihe  small  river  Digentia  is  that  which  Horace 
alludes  to  (see  £pp.  i.  16).  On  'certa  fides'  see  C.  iii  1.  30,  n.  'FalMt 
beatior '  is  a  Greek  construction,  Xoi^i^c  6\fiunr€poif  &¥.  Horace  sajs, 
'  Mine  is  a  happier  lot  than  his  who  has  all  Africa  for  his  possession,  though 
he  knows  not  ttiat  it  is  so.'  The  construction  is  like  "sensit  medios  deUp^us 
in  hostes  "  (Aen.  ii.  377),  for  *  se  delapsum  esse/ 

83.  CWaftros  — opcsj     See  C.  ii.  6.  14,  n. 

34.  Laesiiygaiua — amphora]  This  is  used  like  '  Sabina  diota,*  which  was 
the  same  sort  of  vessel  (C.  i.  9.  7),  'an  amphora  of  Formian  wine.'  The 
inhabitants  of  Formise  in  Latium  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lcestrv- 
gonia  mentioned  by  Homer  (Odjss.  x.  81 ),  — 

ip^ofioTfj  d*  UofuoBa  Adfiov  aiirv  wroKUBpo^^ 
Ti;Xf  irvXoir  Aaiarpvyoptijp* 
See  Introduction  to  the  next  Ode,  and  Ovid  (Met  xiv.  233)  :  — 
"  Inde  Lami  veterem  Laestrygonis,  inquit,  in  urbem 
Venimus." 
'  Languescere '  means  '  to  lose  its  strength  by  keeping.'    The  Formian  wine 
is  mentioned,  C.  i.  20,  11 .    The  pasture  lands  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  ('  Gai- 
lica  pascua  *)  were  very  extensive  and  rich. 

38.  Nee  St  plura  vtlim]  Compare  Epod.  i.  31  :  "  Satis  snpcrqne  me  benig- 
nitas  toa  Ditavit."  There  was  a  Mygdonia  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Bithynia  is 
said  to  have  been  called  by  that  name  of  old.  The  Mygdonia  of  Asia 
Minor  (part  of  Macedonia  was  also  so  called)  was  not  very  cleariy  defined. 
That  Horace  identifies  it  with  Phrygia  appears  finom  C-  ii.  12.  22.  '  Aly- 
attei '  Is  the  genitive  of  '  Alyatteus,'  anoUier  form  of '  Alyattes  '  (king  of 
Lydia),  as  Achilleus  -ei  of  Achilles,  Ulixens  -ei  of  Ulixes.  '  Vectigalia ' 
means  property  the  public  revenue,  but  is  here  used  for  a  private  fortune, 
not  witnout  reason,  as  he  is  comparing  himself  with  kings.  See  S.  ii.  2. 
100,  n. 

42.  MuUa  petentibtts]  The  same  sentiment  in  different  words  appears 
below  (C.  iii.  24.  63).  *  Bene  est '  occurs  again  in  S.  ii.  6.4,  8.  4.  £pp.  i. 
1.  89.  I(  is  familiarlv  known  in  the  formula  s.  y.  b.  b.  y.  (*  si  valeas  bene  est, 
valeo '),  which  the  Romans  prefixed  to  their  lettere. 


ODB   XVII. 

The  short  Ode,  0.  i.  26,  and  this  Ode,  were  addressed  to  the  same  person, 
L.  Aelius  Lamia  (see  Introduction  to  C.  i.  26).  He  was  a  young  aian  of 
good  birth,  bein^  of  the  Aelia  gens,  who  were  plebeians,  but  of  old  staading. 
Like  odier  families,  the  Lamin  were,  perhaps,  fflad  to  traoe  tii^  origin  to  a 
fabulous  hero,  and  believed  their  founder  to  be  Lamus,  mythical  king  of 
the  Lcestrygonians,  and  builder  of  Formias,  whence  they  must  have  migrat- 
ed to  Rome  (see  last  Ode,  v  33,  n.).  Horace  had  an  action  for  the  young 
man.  Lamia,  whose  father  was  a  friend  of  Gicero*s,  and  died  ridi.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Ode  was  written  at  his  house  in  the  country, 
whether  at  Formiae  or  elsewhere.  It  is  an  exhortation  to  Lamia  to  ma^e 
preparations  for  enjoying  a  holiday  on  the  next  day.  The  verses  have  no 
particular  merit,  and  could  have  cost  Horace  little  labor.  He  must  have 
written  many  such  that  have  never  been  published,  and  these  two  Odes  were 
probably  included  in  the  collection  out  of  compliment  to  Lamia.  Lamia 
had  a  brother  Quintos,  who  died  early,  to  tha  great  grief  of  lAdos  (s«o 
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Spp.  L  14.  6).  Id  two  passages  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Lamift  as  a  famflj 
or  distinction  (S.  iv.  154,  and  vi.  385).  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  27),  mentionhig 
the  death  of  thu  Lamia,  sajs  his  '  genus '  was  '  decorum.' 

Aroumbmt. — .£iius,  ennobled  with  the  blood  of  Lamus,  —  for  like  all 
the  Lamias  thou  derivest  thy  birth  from  him  who  founded  Formiie  and  ruled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  —  a  storm  is  coming ;  get  in  the  wood  while  it  is 
dry :  to-morrow  the  senrants  shall  have  holiday,  and  thou  wilt  do  sacrifice  to 
tfay  genius. 

2.  Quando]    The  same  as  'quoniam/  'since.' 

4.  memom — fastos,]  These  were  the  family  records  and  genealogies,  not 
the  Fasti  Consulares,  m  which  only  this  Lamia  would  appear,  and  that  after 
Borace  wrote.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  S.  The  words  occur  again  in  C.  iy. 
14-4:  "Per  titulos  memoresqne  fastos."  'Fastos'  and  'fastus'  (2d  and 
4th  declension)are4)oth  found     See  £pp.  ii.  1.  48,  n. 

5.  duds]  What  Horace  says  is  nearly  as  follows :  '  Since  it  is  reported 
the  first  "Lamied  had  their  name  from  iJunus,  and  the  same  tradition  has 
come  down  through  their  successors  in  the  annals  of  the  family,  no  doubt 
jou  draw  your  origin  from  that  noble  source  ' ;  — in  which  there  is  nothinp^ 
more  than  a  little  jocular  irony,  which  would  amuse  Lamia,  whether  it 
pleased  his  family  pride  or  not.  The  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  often 
omit  the  personal  pronoun,  even  when  it  is  wanted  for  em]^iasis,  as  here  and 
in  C.  i.  1.  35,  "  Quod  si  mo  lyricis  vatibus  inseris,"  where  Mncenas  is  em- 
phatically addressed ;  and  in  0.  iv.  2.  33. 

6.  Formuirum]     See  Introduction. 

7  Maricae  IMoribua]  This  means  the  coast  of  Mintumn  on  the  borders 
of  Latium  and  Campania,  where  the  nymph  MaTica,  the  mother  of  Latinus, 
first  king  of  Latium,  was  worshipped. 

8.  lArim]     SeeC.  i.  31.7. 

9.  LaU  tyrannus]  *  lord  of  a  wide  domain.* 

12.  aquae — augur]  See  below,  C  iii.  27.  10,  "Imbrium  dirina  avis  im- 
minentum";  and  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  6.  34),  "pluviae  graculus  auctor  aquae." 

14.  cms  Genium  mero  Curabis]  '  (jcninm  curare '  is  a  phrase  not  found 
elsewhere.  'Placare'  and  'indulgere'  are  the  usual  words.  Lamia  was 
going  to  keep  holiday  next  day,  on  what  occasion  does  no^ppear,  but  as  it 
was  usual  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  (genius  on  birthdays,  it  may  have  been  his 
birthday  Lamia  was  going  to  keep.    As  to  '  Genius,'  see  Epp.  i  7  94. 

16.  operum  solutis.]  This  construction,  like  "  desine  qucrelanmi "  (C.  ii 
9.  17),  and  other  expressions  there  quoted,  is  similar  to  the  Greek,  ir6vav 
XcXvficMMff.  Gn  these  constructions  Prof.  Key  says  (L.  G.  §  940,  and  note)  r 
"  Occasionally  verbs  of  removal  or  separation  have  a  genitive  of  the '  whence ' 
in  old  writers  and  in  poetty."  "  The  legal  languafiie  here,  as  in  so  many 
cases,  retained  traces  of  the  old  construction,  as  in  '  liberare  tutelae.' "  "  Me 
omnium  jam  labomm  levas  "  is  a  like  construction  quoted  by  Mr.  Key  from 
PhmtoB. 


ODE    XVIII, 

It  was  usual  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Faunus  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  though 
the  Fannalia  did  not  take  place  till  the  Nones  of  December.  (See  C.  i.  4. 
11,  and  i.  17.)  This  Ode  is  an  invocation  to  that  deity,  and  is  very  elegant, 
especially  tiie  picture  of  rustic  security  and  cheerfulness  in  the  last  two 
stanzas.  The  confusion  of  the  Greek  Pan  with  the  Latin  god  Faunas  has 
been  noticed  befoie. 
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AsouMB!VT.  —  Faunua,  come  witfi  mercy  to  my  ilelds,  and  depart  gcntla 
to  my  yoaug  Iambs,  for  I  sacrifice  and  pour  libations  to  thee  at  the  fall  of  the 
year.  When  thy  Nones  come  round,  the  old  altar  smokes  with  incense ;  the 
ifocks  sport  in  safety,  the  oxen  are  at  rest,  and  the  village  is  gay ;  the  wood 
sheds  its  leaves,  and  the  clown  smites  his  enemy,  the  eaith,  in  the  dance. 

3.  incedas  abecmque]  Faunus  was  not  a  stationary  divinity.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  come  in  the  spring,  and  depart  after  the  celebration  of  his  festival 
m  December.  From  *  parvis  alumnis '  we  may  suppose  this  Ode  was  writ- 
ten in  spring.     The  word  occurs  below  (C.  iii.  23.  7). 

5.  Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  annoA  *  If  a  young  kid  is  offered  in  sacriffro 
at  the  end  of  the  year ' ;  when  the  Faunalia  took  place.  Horace  claims  tlio 
protection  of  Faunus  for  his  lambs  in  the  spring,  on  the  ground  of  his  duo 
observance  of  the  rites  of  December,  whicn  ho  then  goes  on  to  describe. 
Horace  here  makes  the  wine^up  the  companion  of  Venus,  as  he  made  '  Jo- 
cus '  in  C.  i.  2.  34.  See  also  C.  i.  80.  5,  sqq.  He  uses  both  forms,  *  crater' 
and  *  cratera.'  '  Vetus  ara '  may  bo  an  old  altar  Horace  found  oh  his  farm 
when  he  came  into  possession  of  it. 

13.  ctudcuxi]  *  fearless,'  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Faunus. 

14.  Sfxtrqit  — frondes ;]  It  does  not  quite  appear  why  the  wood  should  bo 
said  to  shecl  its  leaves  in  honor  of  Faunus :  it  may  be  in  sorrow  for  his  de- 
parture, or  as  a  carpet  for  him  to  tread  upon,  or  for  his  worshippers  to  dancd 
upon.  J 

16  Ter\  *Ter'  expresses  the  triple  time  of  the  dance,  from  which  i^ 
derived  the  verb  'tripudiare.'  'Fossor'  is  put  generally,  I  imagine,  for  t 
laboring  husbandman,  who  may  be  Supposed  to  have  no'  love  for  the  earth 
that  he  digs  for  another. 


ODE   XIX. 

The  impetuosity  and  liveliness  of  this  Ode  are  rem^able.  The  occasion 
for  which  it  was  composed  was  a  supper  in  honor  of  Murena's  installation  in 
tlie  college  of  afl^rs.  In  regard  to  this  person  see  C.  ii.  2  and  10.  Tele- 
phus  is  no  doubt  a  fictitious  name.  It  occurs  in  two  other  Odes  (i.  13  and 
lY.  11.  21),  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  person  to  be  the  same 
in  each  case.  But  there  is  no  resemblance.  AU  the  names  at  the  end  are 
fictitious. 

Aroumbitt.  —  Talk  not  of  Codms,  and  Inachns,  and  Trojan  wan :  Cfetl 
ns  what  we  may  get  a  cask  of  Chian  for,  who  will  give  us  bath  and  hoiUe- 
room,  and  at  what  hour  we  may  dine  to-day.  A  cup,  boy,  to  ^e  new  moon, 
anotlier  to  midnight,  and  a  third  to  Murena  the  augur;  three  and  nine,  or 
nine  and  three ;  the  rapt  poet  loves  the  nine ;  pure,  the  Graces  forbid.  Let 
ns  be  mad :  bring  music,  scatter  roses,  let  old  neighbor  Lycus  and  his  young 
ill-sorted  partner  hear  our  noise  and  enty  us.  Rhode  runs  after  thee,'  Tele- 
phus,  with  thy  beautiful  hair  and  bright  face :  as  for  me,  I  am  wasting  with 
love  of  Glycera. 

1.  Qmntwn  distet  ah  TnacHo,  ^.1  The  number  of  years  between  Inacfius, 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  be  eight 
hundred. 

3.  (jenm  Aeaci]  Tlie  sons  of  -<!5acus,  king  of  Jftgina,  were  Telamon,  the 
father  of  Ajax  and  Toucer,  and  Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles. 

4.  tacro^iub  llio:]     This  is  Homer's  epithet,  Tpoirjs  iep6¥  miPiMpow, 
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5.  Ciaum — radam]  Thfa  is  thcf  tame  form  of  expression  as  "Laestojr- 
gonia  amphora,"  "  Sabina  dicta";  and  the  vessels  were  all  the  same.  On 
the  Chian  wine  see  Sat.  ii.  8.  15.  The  best  foreign  wines  were  Thasian, 
Lesbian,  Chian,  Sicyonian,  Cyprian,  and  Clazomcnian.  Only  the  second 
and  third  arc  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  puts  them  together  in  Epod  ix.  34. 
They  were  mild  wines,    llesbian  he  speaks  of  as  'innocens '  (C.  i.  17.  21 ). 

6.  quis  aquam  tetuperet  iffntbusA  This  is  equivalent  to  '  who  can  give  us  a 
bath  1 '  So  Cicero,  writing  to  ratus,  with  whom  he  was  going  to  dine  (ad 
Fam.  ix.  16,  sub  fin.),  says,  **  ego  tibi  unnmsumptum  alfcnuu  quod  balneum 
eallacias  oportebit." 

8.  Pelignit — frtgerHms]  Cold  as  severe  as  the  Pcligni  know,  who  inhab- 
ited a  hiffh  part  of  tlie  Ap^mines  in  the  Sanmite  territory.  *  Quota '  mcana 
at  what  Hour  we  may  sup. 

9.  Da  IvatoB  propere  nooaCf]  The  scene  is  suddenly  shifted  to  the  supper- 
table.  On  the  construction  with  the  genitive,  see  above  (C.  iii.  8.  13).  'Lu- 
nae  novae '  means  the  Kalends,  which  was  a  feast  day.  (Compare  iii.  23.  2, 
"  nascente  luna.")  The  months  of  Numa's  calender  being  lunar,  the  associ- 
ation of  the  new  moon  with  the  first  day  of  tlie  month  remained  after  the 
calendar  was  altered.  A  cup  for  midnight  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other 
meaning  than  an  excuse  for  another  toast.  "  Dicctur  mcrita  Nox  quoque 
Daenia,^  he  savs  below  (C.  iii.  28.  16). 

10.  at^urts  Muretiae:]     See  Introduction. 

11.  tnbusaut  novem  MiKentar  cyathis^  The  'cyathus'  was  a  ladle  with 
which  the  drink  was  passed  from  the  mixing-bowl  to  the  drinking-cup.  The 
iadle  was  of  certain  capacity,  and  twelve  *  cyathi '  went  to  the  sextarius. 
Horace  therefore  says  in  effect,  "  Let  the  wine  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
three  cyathi  of  wine  to  nine  of  water,  or  of  nine  of  wine  to  three  of  water." 
He  says,  also,  the  poet  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses  likes  the  stronger 
proportion ;  but  the  Graces  (in  other  words,  ffood  breeding  and  good  temper) 
forbid  the  wine  to  be  drunk  pure,  lest  it  lead  to  intoxication  and  strife. 

*  Tres  supra'  means  the  '  three  over'  the  lai^gest  proportion  of  nine,  which, 
if  added,  would  make  the  drink  '  merum.'  '  Commodis,'  fit  and  proper 
'  cyathi,'  that  is,  bumpers.  '  A  proper  man '  is  '  totns  teres  atque  rotundus,' 
in  whom  nothing  is  wanting. 

13.  Qut  Musas  amat]  Tne  Muses  are  '  impares  '  as  being  nine  in  num- 
ber. <  Attonitus '  is  equivalent  to  ifX^pSimfroi^  *  struck  from  heaven/  that 
18,  inspired. 

17.  iMit}    See  C.  i.  30.  5. 

18.  Luamre  juvcU ;]    This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  ii.  7.  28.    Berecyntus  was 

•  momita&a  ia  Fhiygia,  where  Semele  was  worshipped.  Compare  C.  iv.  1. 
«2,  sqq. 

2S.  ^Mtrge  rofow;]    See  £pp.  L  5. 14. 


ODB    XX. 

Therb  can  be  very  little;  doubt  that  this  Ode  is  imitated  from  the  Greek. 
It  represents  in  heroic  language  a  contest  between  Pyrrhus  and  a  giri  not 
named,  for  the  affections  of  the  handsome  Nearchns.  The  last  two  stanzas 
fhmish  a  striking  group  for  a  picture.  The  passion  of  the  jealous  girl,  as 
of  a  lioness  robbea  of  her  whelps,  and  the  conscious  pride  <m  the  b^utiful 
boy,  are  happily  painted. 

A«ot7iiEKT. — As  well  rob  the  lioness  of  her  whelps,  Pvtrhus  That  girt 
irSll  task  to  the  reicaa  of  her  lover,  and,  like  a  coward  and  thief,  thoa  shidt 
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quit  the  f!cld  after  a  hard-fon^ht  l>attle,  in  which  he  shall  stand  like  Kirem 
or  Ganymede,  the  umpire  of  the  fight. 

3.  inaudax]  This  word,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere,  is  a  dupect  transU- 
tion  of  oTokfiost  *  cowardly/ 

5.  per  obsUuttes]  i.  e.  '  when,  like  the  lioness  bursting  through  a  host  of 
huntsmen,  she  shall  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Nearchus,  more  beautiful  than  aQ 
(insignem)/ 

8.  Major  an  illi.]  *A  mightj  struggle,  whether  the  prize  shall  rather 
come  to  thee  or  to  her.'  If  this  were  expressed  in  Greek  it  might  run  vortpa 
^  \ua  <rol  fuiC^w  rj^i  fj  iKtivjj^  where  fui(mif  would  be  equivalent,  not  to 
Xctor  fulCop  fupofi  but  to  ftak\o¥.  Probably  Horace  found  fitiCtM^,  in  th« 
original  he  copied  from,  in  some  such  combination  as  1  have  suppoM^ 
'Cerumen'  has  no  regular  government.  The  construction,  however,  ia 
quite  intelligible  without  supplying  '  est '  or  '  erit,'  as  some  propose. 

1 1 .  Arbiter  pugnae]  Nearcnus  is  represented  as  standing  in  doubt  to  whie^ 
of  the  combatants  he  shall  ^ield  himself,  with  bare  shoulder,  his  long  per- 
fumed hair  floating  in  the  wmd,  and  his  naked  foot  upon  the  palm  of  victory, 
looking  like  Nireus, 

tt  KoKkurros  dvffp  (nr^^lXtor  ^XStp 
rS>¥  SKk»»  Aaifcwv  pjtr  apvpova  llfjk€imm  (II.  ii.  67d)t 
or  like  Ganymede.  The  difference  between  the  perfect  '  posuisse '  and  the 
present  '  recraare,'  the  one  as  representing  a  complete,  and  the  other  a  con- 
tinuing action,  is  here  clearly  marked.  (See  C.  i.  1.  4,  n.)  Of  •fertur'  it 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  meaning.  It  looks  like  a  literal  copy,  and  tador 
cates  a  composition  not  flowing  from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  therefore 
liable  to  some  confusion,  thougn  to  him  it  was  plain  enough. 

15.  tupjuoM  Raptus  ab  Ida]  Ganymede  was  Mid  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Tros,  but  the  legends  respecting  him  difier  in  every  particular.  Horace 
adopts  that  which  supposes  Jupiter  to  have  sent  his  eagle  to  carrv  him  away 
from  Ida,  which  range  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  rivers  of  l!roas,  and  is 
therefore  called  'aquosa.' 


ODE   XXI. 

M.  Yalbbiub  Mebballa  CoRTunrs  was  an  acqtiaintance  of  Horace, 
probably  as  early  as  his  residence  at  AAens,  and  they  were  together  daring 
the  campaigns  of  Brutus  and  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  after  which  MessaluL 
took  part  with  M.  Antonius,  till,  .in  consequence  of  his  proceedings  with 
Cleopatra,  he  left  him  and  joined  Augustus,  for  whom  he  fought  at  Actiotn, 
and  who  always  held  him  in  high  esteem.  After  the  peace,  he  took  up  liter- 
ary pursuits  and  oratory,  and  having  a  laige  fortune,  he  patronized  hterary 
men,  and  Horace,  it  would  seem,  in  particular.  Bv  Horace  he  is  oalknl 
indiscriminately  Messalla  (which  means  'of  Messana"^)  and  Corvinus,  which 
name  was  given  to  a  distinc:ui8hed  member  of  the  Valeria  gens  three  hundred 
years  before  Messalla  waa  bom. 

This  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  'testa'  containing  the  wine  intended  to  be 
drunk  at  a  supper  to  which  Messalla  had  invited  himself 

Argument.  —  Thou  amphora,  who  was  filled  at  my  birth,  whether  thy 
mission  be  one.  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of  strife  or  love  or  sleep,  come  down,  for 
Corvinus  would  have  my  better  wine.  Learned  though  he  be,  he  will  not 
despise  thee,  for  neither^did  old  Cato.  Thou  dost  soften  the  mflexible,  and 
open  the  heart,  and  bring  back  hope,  and  give  strength  and  courage*  to  the 
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Iiiimbfe.    Liber,  Yemu,  and  the  Graces  shall  keep  thee  company  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

I.  O  nata  mecum\  Horace  was  bom  b.  c.  65,  when  L.  Manlius  Torqnatos 
and  L.  Aurelms  Cotta  were  consols,  in  which  year  the  amphora  addressed  is 
here  said  to  have  been  filled.  (See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.)  '  Testa,'  wkich 
signifies  properly  any  earthen  vessel,  was  used  to  express  the  '  doliom  \  as 
will  as  the  '  amphora.'  Here  it  means  the  latter.  In  Epod.  xiii.  6,  Horace 
had  before  referred  to  this  wine.  The  force  of  the  epithet  *  pia '  is  more  easily 
ifblt  than  rendered.  '  Gentle '  is  Francis's  translation,  and  I  know  no  better, 
for  the  meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  its  connection  with  *  fecilem  somnum.' 

5.  Qtocmvuiie  —  wmine\  *  on  whatever  account'  '  Nomcn  '  signifies  an 
tmtxf  in  an  account  (see  £pp.  ii.  1.  105,  n.).  The  derived  sense  of  the  word 
aa  used  here  is  better  illustrated  by  Cic.  de  Am.  c.  25  :  "  Multis  nominibus 
^est  boc  vitium  notandnm,"  i.  e.  on  many  accounts,  or  in  many  particulars. 
'  Ledum '  applies  to  the  gathering  of  the  grape  ftx>m  which  the  wine  waa 
made.    The  word  '  descende '  is  used  because  the  apotheca  was  in  the  upper 

rrt  of  the  house.  ( See  above,  C.  iii.  8.  1 1 ,  n. )  For  the  same  cause  '  deripe ' 
used  (C.  iii.  28.  7).  '  Dignus'  is  used  sometimes  by  the  later  prose- writers 
with  an  infinitive.  In  Horace's  daj  and  by  Cicero  it  was  used  only  with  the 
relative  pronoun  in  construction  with  a  verb.  *  Languidiora '  corresponds  to 
'  languesdt  mihi '  above  (C.  iii.  16. 35). 

9.  madet]  'is  steeped  in.'  This  word  would  hardly  have  been  used  for 
*  imbuitor '  in  this  sense  on  any  other  occasion. 

II.  NarratuT  H  pnad  CatonuX  This  is  the  Cato  mentioned  on  C.  ii.  15. 11. 
His  being  fond  of  wine  is  most  likely  an  invention  of  Horace's. 

13.  Tu  lent  tarmenium  ingenio]  *  Thou  appliest  a  gentle  spur  to  the  usually 
nngenial  temper.'  *  Duro  ingenio  *  means  the  reserved  temper  whose  sym- 
poSiies  and  purposes  are  not  easily  drawn  out,  as  in  Terence  (Phorm.  iii.  2. 
12),  "  Adeon'  ir^nio  esse  duro  te  atque  inexorabili." 

U.  tapientium]  This  applies  to  the  philosophical  and  thoughtful  (as  '  sapi- 
cntia '  is  put  for  philosophy,  C.  i.  34.  2),  who  have  little  to  do  with  mirth  till 
on      " 


they  are  brought  out  of  themselves  by  cheerful  company.  It  is  said  that  in 
his'Odes  Horace  always  uses  the  termmation  '  ium '  for  the  genitive  plural  of 
nouns  endmg  in  *  ens,'  and  for  participles  the  termination  '  tum.'  But  the 
instances  of  either  are  not  numerous  enough  to  determine  a  rule,  and  the  so- 
called  nouns  are  usually  participles,  as  '  sapiens  *  is. 

18.  comud]  That  is,  strength  and  confidence,  of  which  horns  were  the 
symbol.    See  C.  ii.  19.  30,  n. 

19.  Post  te]  "  Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  oepat  ?  " 
(C.  i.  18.  5.)    As  to  '  apices,'  see  C.  i.  34.  14. 

21.  Te  Liber]  He  says,  *  Thee,  Liber,  and  Venus  (if  she  will  be  cheerfid 
and  come),  and  the  Graces  slow  to  loose  the  bond  that  binds  them,  and  the 
burning  lamjps,  shall  protract  even  until  Phoebus  on  his  return  puts  the  stars 
to  flight.'  The  meaning  is,  the  wine  shall  go  round  and  tiie  lamps  shall 
bum,  with  jollity  and  love  (women  commonly  were  of  the  company  on  these 
occasions)  and  good  humor  for  our  companions,  till  sunrise. 

22.  Sfgnesque  nodvm  solvere]  *  unwilling  to  he  separated.'  As  Horace  rep- 
resents the  Graces  naked,  or  with  loose  robes  (C.  i.  30.  5,  n.),  'nodnm '  can- 
not signify  the  zone,  as  some  commentators  say.  It  seems  to  mean  the  bond 
that  unites  them.  They  are  usually  grouped  with  their  anna  intertwined. 
Here  they  represent  good  humor,  as  opposed  to  brawling. 

23.  Vivaeque  producent  lucemae,]    Soe  C.  iiL  8. 14. 
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Horace  on  eome  oictmnon  Ihooght  fit  to  dedkate  •  pine  Im  hk  gavdon  to 
T>uina,  and  wrote  the«e  two  Btanatf  at  an  raacriptioa  pei^apa.  The  dedkar 
tion  of  trees  to  paitiGakr  divinitiea  ww  not  vnoominpn. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Diana,  who  protectest  the  mountains  mnd  woods,  and  delir- 
«re6t  women  in  childbirth^  to  toee  I  dedicate  this  pine,  and  will  ofier  thee  the 
aacrifice  of  a  boar 

1.  Montium  —  nemorumqueA  See  C.  I  21.  S,  and  C.  S.  I.'  Diana  shftird 
■with  Juno  the  attributes  of  Lueina,  the  divinity  that  brin^  children  to  the 
birth,  as  explained  on  C  S  13.  Diana  was  *  ]>iTa  triibrmis/  as  bein|>^  Lnna 
in  Heaven,  Diana  on  Earth,  and  Hecate  in  HcU ;  whence  Vu;^  speaks  of 
"  Tergeminaroqne  Hecaten  tria  viqxinis  ora  Dianae  "  (Aen.  iv.  51 1),  alluding 
(as  Horace  does)  to  the  statues  of  the  goddess  with  three  faces,  set  op  where 
three  roads  met,  so  that  she  could  look  down  all  three  at  once,  from  whidi 
she  was  called  Tri\'ia. 

2.  laltorantfM  utero]    For  '  parfurientes.' 

5.  tua  —  eato\  *  be  sacred  to  thee.* 

6.  Quam  per  exactm  ego  laetus  antHm]  The  antecedent  to  '  quam '  is  implied 
in  *  tua.'    *  rer  exactos  annos '  moiins  *  every  year,'  as  each  year  is  finished. 

7.  oUiquum  meditantiM  ictum]  Tliis  expresses  the  war  in  which  a  boar 
strikes  at  an  object  with  one  of  its  projecting  tusks,  witti  which  a  wild  hog 
has  not  rarely  been  known,  when  incnutiously  pumied,  to  rip  open  a  horse's 
belly*    See  Ovid,  Met  viii.  344 :  "obliqno  hUrantes  dissinat  icta.'' 


ODE    XXIII. 

Horace,  wishing  to  embody  the  principle  that  any  offering  to  heaven  is 
acceptable  according  to  a  man's  means  (see  note  on  v.  20),  pnt  it  info  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  plain  and  pious  Phidvle.  a  person  of  his  own  croa- 
tion,  bringing  a  humble  offering  to  her  Lares  \v\th  doubts  as  to  its  acceptance, 
or  lamenting  that  she  could  not,  for  her  poverty,  oflbr  a  worthier  sacrifice. 

Argument.  —  My  humble  Phidyle,  lift  thjr  hands  to  heaven,  and  bring 
the  Laies  but  incense,  fresh  com,  and  a  sucking-pig,  and  they  shall  protect 
thy  vines  and  fields  and  Iambs.  Herds  and  fiocks,  fed  on  Algidus  or  AINa, 
are  for  die  pontifices  :  do  thou  but  crown  thy  gods  with  rosemary  and  myr- 
tle, for  it  is  the  dean  hand  and  not  the  costly  sacrifice  that  comes  with  accept- 
ance to  the  altar. 

1.  iuphtca]  The  clasping  of  the  hands  in  prayer  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  usual  with  the  ancients.  '  8upinus '  and  vtrnos  contam  the  same  ele- 
ment, and  both  signify  *  upturned.'  The  *  s  *  in  the  Latin  word  corresponds 
to  the  aspirate  of  the  Greek,  as  in  *  silva '  and  uXiy.  As  to  *  nascente  Luna,' 
see  C.  iii.  19.  9,  n.  Phidyle  is  derived  from  <^td€0^,and  means  'thrifty.' 
The  prose  form  of  *  homus '  is  *homotinu8.* 
4.  Ijares]  These  were  the  Manes  or  spirits  of  deceased  members  of  a  fiim* 
,  who  were  worshipped  as  Penates  or  household  pods  (see  below,  v.  19,  and 
>p.  ii.  2.  209,  n.).  Their  altar  was  usuallv  in  the  atrium  or  entrance-halt 
They  had  libations  and  prayers  offered  to  tnem  daily  at  the  principal  meal, 
and  had  especial  sacrifices  on  fiie  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Idea. 
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5.  Africtan]    SeeC.  i  J.  15 

7.  dulces  alumni]    *  AlamDns/  for  a  lamb,  occurs  above  (C.  iii.  18. 4). 

8.  Pomifero  grave  tempus]  '  The  deadly  time  when  the  year  brings  round 
Ifar  fii^t,'  i.  e.  Antnmn  (S.  ii.  6.  18). 

.  10.  lkvota\  In  the  oak  woods  of  Mount  Algidus  (in  Latinm)  and  the 
pastures  of  Alba  were  fed  swine  and  cattle,  espedallj  for  sacrifice. 

15.  marino  Hwe]  *  Rosmarinus '  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  grows  wild 
in  wanner  climates  than  ours.  We  call  it  rosemary,  after  the  Latin  name, 
-^rtiich  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  composed  of  '  ros '  and  '  marinum/  '  sek- 
dew.'    It  is  ratlier  sea-rose,  '  rosa  manna.'  ' 

17.  ImmunU  aram]  'If  the  hand  be  innocent  that  touches  the  altar  (not 
more  welcome  with  sumptuous  victim),  it  appeaseth  the  angnr  Penates  wifli 
pious  meal  and  crackling  salt.'  'Immunis  signifies  'purc.'^  It  does  not 
occur  clsewhqre  in  this  sense  without  a  genitive. 

19.  Penates]  The  Penates  of  a  family  included  the  Lares,  to  whom  Phi- 
dyle  is  supposed  to  be  sacrificing.  But  other  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
protect  households  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  families  were  counted  Pe- 
nates, and  among  them  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

20  Farre  pto  et  saliente  mtra  ]  This  means  the  salted  meal  oflered  in  sac- 
rifice. The  lioman  practice  and  the  Greek  were  different  The  ovXai  and 
ovXo;^ai  were  the  entire  grain  of  barley  mixed  with  salt  The  grain  waa 
jiot  pounded  by  the  Greeks ;  by  the  Romans  it  was,  and  the  salt  mixed  with 
it.  So  "Dant  fruges  manibus  salsas  "  (Aen  xii  173).  Socrates  was  the 
first  afnong  the  ancients,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  took  the  view  here  given  of 
the  gods  and  their  offerings.  His  opinions  are  related  by  Xcnophon  (Memor. 
i.  3.  3),  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  highest  authority,  which  tells  us,  that 
■^'  tf  t^ere  be  first  ^a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not"  (2  Cor  viii  12) 


ODE   XXIV. 

This  Ode  is  of  the  same  class,  and  was  probably  written  about  the  same 
tinie  a^  the  eariy  ones  of  the  third  book,  i.  e.  about  a-  u.  c.  728  It  deals  with 
the  licentious  abuses  of  the  times,  and  points  indirectly  to  Augustus  as  the 
real  reformer  of  them,  as  in  the  second  Ode  of  the  first  book  The  variety  of 
images  and  illustrations  in  this  Ode  iA  very  remarkable,  and  they  are  particu- 
larly well  chosen  and  original.  There  is  none  that  exhibits  Horace's  peculiar 
fityki  more  completely  than  this  does. 

AnouMEirr  —  Let  a  man  be  as  rich  and  extravagant  as  he  mai>f  yet,  when 
Fate  overtakes  him,  fear  and  death  will  seize  him.  The  wandenng  tribes  of 
the  North — with  their  free  plains  and  toils  equally  shared,  where  step-mothers 
are  kind  and  wives  are  obedient  and  chaste,  and  where  crime  meets  with  its 
reward — are  happier  than  we  are  He  who  would  gain  a  name  for  future 
times  (for  merit  is  only  recognized  after  death),  let  him  put  a  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  the  age.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  complam,  if  crime  goes  un- 
punished 1  Of  what  use  are  laws  without  morals  ?  We  are  running  eveir- 
whcre  in  quest  of  money,  urged  on  by  the  shame  of  poverty.  If  we  really 
repent,  let  us  give  our  gold  to  the  gods,  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  avarice,  and  strengthen  our  minds  with  no!)ler  pursuits.  Our  youth 
are  idle  :  their  fathers  Iny  up  wealth  by  fraud  :  for,  let  riches  increase  as  they 
.  will,  they  always  fiill  short  of  men's  desires. 

1.  Intactis]    Cn.  Pompeins,  Marcellus,  and  others,  had  entered  Arabia 
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Petnea ;  but  Arabia  Felix,  which  is  here  referred  to,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vaded. The  disastrous  expedition  under  ^lius  Gallus  did  not  take  place  till 
B.  c.  25,  which  was  probably  after  the  composition  of  this  Ode.  See  C.  i.  29, 
Int    India  and  Anu)ia  are  again  coupled,  Epp.  i.  6. 6. 

8.  CaanentiM  kcet  occwpaj     This  is  explained  bv  C.  ii  18. 20 ;  iii.  1.  S5. 

4.  mart  Apulicum,]  This  would  apply  to  the  bay  on  which  Tarentmn  is 
situated,  and  there  toe  Romans  had  handsome  rillas.  Horace,  howeyer,  had 
the  other  sea  more  in  mind,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Baise  in  particuter, 
that  place  being  situated  on  the  norttem  projection  of  the  Sinus  Cnmanus. 

6.  Summis  verHcibut]  This  has  been  yariously  explained.  It  probably 
means, '  when  stem  Fate  has  driven  her  adamantine  nails  into  thy  head '  (that 
is,  to  kill  thee). 

8.  Nm  mortiM  laqum]  Death  entangling  men  in  his  net  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon idea  with  the  poets.  The  same  occurs  in  the  Psalms :  "  The  snares  of 
death  compassed  me  round  about"  (cxvi.  3). 

9.  Counpettrei  meltvs  S(ythae]     See  C.  i.  19. 10,  n. ;  35. 9,  n.    Herod,  tv.  46. 
12.  Immetaia]   This  does  not  occur  elsewhere.   Tirgil  assigns  to  the  golden 

age  this  freedom  fix>m  enclosures  ( Geoig.  i.  125, 186).  '  Liberas '  means  '  oom- 
mon  property.' 

14.  Nee  cuUwra  plac^]  The  habits  of  the  Suevi,  as  described  by  Cieear 
(Bell.  Qall.  iv.  1),  are  here  assigned  to  the  Getss,  who  are  included  mtib.  the 
Scy^ians.  "  They  had  100  districts  ('  pagi '),"  says  he,  '*  each  of  which  sup- 
plied annually  1 ,000  soldiers,  who  senred  a  year  and  were  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  in  their  turn  served  ayear  and  were  relieved.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  cultivated  the  fields.  They  had  no  enclosures,  and  occupied  ifao 
same  ground  only  for  one  year.** 

15.  Defimetumque  iabortbus]  This  phrase  is  applied  to  death  above  (C.  ii. 
18  38) ;  here  it  is,  '  and  when  one  has  finished  his  work,  a  snbstitiite  rdievcs 
him  with  an  equal  share  of  the  toil.' 

18.  temperat}  '  holds  her  hands  from,'  'parcit' 

19.  Nee  dokfia]  The  wife  who  brought  a  laige« '  dos '  wiA  her  might  have 
a  tendency  to  rule  her  husband.  '  Nee  fidit'  means  she  does  not  trust  her 
rich  paramour  ('nitido,'  'sleek')  to  shield  her  with  his  influence  from  her 
husband's  anger. 

21 .  Dos  est  magna  paretUium]  *  An  ample  portion  for  wives  is  their  virtue 
and  that  chastity  which,  living  in  unbroken  bonds,  shrinks  from  any  other 
man  (than  the  husband).' 

27.  Paier  urbium]  This  is  not  a  tide  found  elsewfaoie,  but  is  analogous  to 
'  Pater  patriae '  (C.  i.  2  50,  n.).  With  '  refrenare  lioentiam '  compare  C.  iv. 
15.  9,  sqq.    '  Post-genitis '  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

30.  quiOenus]  Forcellini  gives  other  instances  of  this  sense,  'qnaadbqui- 
dem,' '  since.'  See  S.  i.  1  64 ,  3  76  The  sentiment  is  repeated  and  illustmled 
in  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book,  w  10,  sqq. 

33.  Quid  tristes  querimoniae]  *  What  is  the  use  of  complaining  so  sadly,  if 
crime  is  to  go  unpunished  i '  There  were  many  perhaps  who  complained,  as 
Horace  did,  of  the  state  of  society,  but  he  says  active  measures  are  wanted 
for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  these  Augustus  resorted  to,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  regulating  expense,  marriage,  etc.     See  Epp.  ii.  1  3,  n. 

35.  Quid  leges  sine  moribus]  *  But  then,'  he  goes  on,  '  laws  are  of  little 
use,  unless  the  character  of  the  age  supports  them,  for  there  are  vices  which 
the  law  cannot  reach,  such  as  the  spirit  of  avarice,'  which  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  Tacitus  has  echoed  Horace's  words  :  "  Bonae  leges  minus  valent  quam 
boni  mores"  (Germ.  19).     See  C.  iv.  5.  22,  n. 

40.  Mercatorem]  On  the  *  mercatores,*  see  C.  i.  31  12,  n.  The  enterprise 
of  these  men,  and  the  effects  their  visits  had  on  uncivilized  people,  are  illus- 
teated  by  the  passing  notice  they  get  from  Cesar  (B.  G.  i  1).    Speaking  <tf 
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Hm  B6lg«,lie  lays,  "  Of  all  tikese  the  brayest  are  the  Beige,  becaase  they  ara 
fiuthest  lemoTed  from  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Provinda  (GraJlia), 
and  to  them  the  '  mercatores '  make  less  freauent  visits  than  to  others,  im- 
portmg  those  things  which  tend  to  make  the  nund  effeminate." 

45.  Vd  turn  in  Capiiolium]  He  recommends  that  the  rich  should  take  their 
ipeahh  and  offer  it  to  ^  eods  in  the  Capitol,  or  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

46.  Qfto  clamor  vocal]  Multitudes,  he  says,  would  applaud  such  a  sacrifice, 
and  accompany  those  who  made  it  to  the  temple. 

54.  Forwanaae}  *  Formo '  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  C.  i.  10.  2.  S.  i.  4. 
121.    £pp.  ii.  1.  128.    A.  P.  307. 

I^ucit  emto  rvths]  The  young  are  brought  up  in  idle,  dissipated  habits, 
and  instead  of  manly  exercises  they  amuse  themselves  with  the  childish  Greek 
sports  and  gambling  (see  S.  it  2. 11,  n.),  while  their  fiithers  are  employed  in 
making  money  by  fraud. 

57.  Seu  Graecojubeag  troM}  The  '  trochus '  was  a  hoop  of  metal,  and  it 
was  guided  by  a  rod  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  such  as  boys  use  now. 

58.  vetOa  liffibui  alea,]*  There  were  laws  at  Rome,  as  there  are  with  us, 
acainst  gaming,  which  practice  was  nevertheless  very  prevalent  among  all 
cusses,  in  the  degenerate  times  of  the  republic  and  the  empire.  Juvenal  com- 
plains that  young  c^dren  leumt  it  from  their  £Athers  (xiv  4). 

60.  OoiuorieM  Bocium]  This  means  the  partner  whose  capital  ('sors ')  was 
cmbaiked  with  his  own.  The  Romans  held  it  to  be  a  very  serious  offence  for 
a  man  to  cheat  his  partaer.  Cicero  (pro  Rose.  Am.  c.  40)  says,  "  in  rebus 
minoribns  fallere  sodum  turpissimum  est."  Horace  couples  the  crimes  of 
dieating  a  partner  and  a  ward  in  Epp.  ii.  1. 123. 

62.  trnpribae]  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  which  to  assign 
Hi  proper  meaning.  Forc«llini  gives  three  or  four  separate  heads  with  quo- 
tations illustrative  of  each,  under  any  one  of  which  most  of  the  examples  in 
the  others  might  be  classed.  Orelli  has  quoted  instances  (on  C.  iii.  9.  22)  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  labor,  a  iackdaw,  a  man,  a  mountain,  a  tiger,  winter, 
and  the  Hadnatic  Sea.  He  might  have  added  others,  as  self-love  (S.  i.  3. 24), 
an  old  woman  (S.  ii  5.  8f^),  an  angry  man  (S.  ii.  6. 29),  etc  It  implies  '  ex- 
cess,' and  that  excess  must  be  expressed  according  to  the  subject  described. 
'  Of  course,  vile  wealth  increases ;  still  the  store  fafls  short,  and  something 's 
kcking  ever.' 


ODE  XXV. 

This  Ode  reads  at  first  like  an  introduction  to  one  on  a  laiger  scale  in 
bonor  of  Augustus ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  that  such  a  sequel  ever  was 
composed.  The  occasion,  to  judge  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  language,  may 
have  been  the  announcement  of  t&  taking  of  Alexandria,  b.  o.  30. 

Aboumbnt.  — Bacchus,  whither  dost  thou  hurry  me  '<  In  what  woods  or 
caves  shall  I  sing  of  Ctesar  added  to  the  gods,  a  new  and  noble  strain,  un- 
heard before  i 

As  the  sleepless  Euiad  looks  out  from  the  heights  upon  the  sacred  hills  and 
rivers  of  Thnce,  so  do  I  love  to  wander  by  the  river-side  and  in  the  silent 
grove  O  thou  lord  of  the  Nymphs,  no  vulgar  strain  will  I  sing.  I  will  fol- 
kyw  thee,  for  the  danger  of  thy  company  is  sweet. 

2  quae  nemora}  The  preposition  before  'specus'  governs  both  nouns. 
'  Spec-US '  seems  to  contain  the  same  root  as  owc-of ,  the  original  meaning  of 
^Hikh  is  unknown     The  derivation  of  Stn-pw  is  equally  uncertain.   If,  there- 
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fore,  theie  U  way  ditftinctioii  between  them,  etjmology  does  not  help  u  to  de- 
termme  it. 

5.  mtdUoMM]  'Inserere'  may  be  goTcmed  by  'modkr/  or  'neditaBs^^or 
both.  '  Mcditari/  which  is  akin  to  fUktrav,  signifies  '  to  rerolve  in  the  roiod/ 
and  often  expresses  the  giving  utterance  to  that  which  the  mind  has  conceired- 
Here  it  has  me  same  meaning  as  Yirgil's  "  nnsam  meditaris  aTena,"  **  me- 
ditaris  amndine  masam." 

7.  Dicttm  tngigne]    *  Aliqoid '  or  '  carmen '  must  be  supplied. 

9.  Extomm  ttupet  EuioM]  This  name  for  the  attendants  on  Bacchus,  like 
Enius,  hid  own  name  (C  i.  18. 9 ,  ii.  11.  17),  is  derived  from  fvot  (Enoc,  C. 
ii.  19.  7),  the  bacchanal  cry.  The  Eniad  catches  inspiration  by  looking  oot 
from  the  hill-tops  upon  the  haunts  of  the  god,  and  so  the  poet  turns  a^ide  from 
his  wonted  path  to  the  rirer-bank^  and  grovea  where  Backus  is  fbond.  T^ 
picture  of  the  Euiad  looking  out  with  silent  awe,  through  a  moonlight  winter's 
night,  upon  the  quiet  plains  of  Thrace,  wid  drawing  inspiration  from  contem- 
plating the  scenes  that  her  deity  frequents,  is  very  beautMiil. 

11.  pedebarbaro]  This  refers  to  the  troops  of  Msmads  (McMwddcr  from 
fuitro/MU,  as  Bvt^£  from  $v€w,  C.  i.  17.  23,  n.)  celebrating  the  oigies  of 
Bacchus. 

12.  Rhodapen,]  This  was  a  lofty  chain  which  formed  the  western  boundaiy 
of  Thrace  proper*  and  in  which  the  Hebrus  look  its  rise. 

vt  mihi]  The  word  that  usually  follows  '  aeque '  is  '  ac'  But  Horace  has 
*  aeque  ut '  (C.  i.  16.  7-9),  and  other  writers  have  '  pariter  nt,'  '  non  minus 
ut '  (Prop.  i.  15.  7), ' perinde  ut,'  which  are  analogous  to  'non  secns  ut.*'  Of 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  other  instance,  btit  perhaps  'ut'  is  uaed  in  prefer- 
ence to  '  ac,'  because  that  word  occurs  in  the  line  before. 

14.  NaiaduM  potena  Baccharumque]  These  are  the  Nymphs  raeQtioiied,'C. 
ii.  19.  8.  The  BacchsB,  as  distinguished  from  the  NaTaine,  are  the  wood- 
nymphs  (Dryades). 

19.  Lenaeet]    This  is  a  name  of  Bacchus  derived  from  Xi/m,  a  wioe-press. 

SO.  tempora  pampmo.]  Compare  C.  iv.  8.  S3 :  ''  Oroatns  viridi  ;temponi 
pampino  Liber." 


ODJJLXVI. 

This  Ode  represents  a  sucoeasfhl  gallani's  first  refusal,  and  his  mortiflca- 
tion  and  wrath  at  his  defeat.  '  It  is  a  pui^y  fanciful  composition. 

.  AsGUJCsvT.  —  Till  now,  I-have  ibfight  and  von.  .  Now,  I  dwng  mp  my 
arms  to  Venus.    Here,  here  hang  mv  torches,.. my  ibara»  and  my  bow.  ;0 
thou  queen  of  Cyprus  and  .of  Miftmphi8»  do  hut  once  Jf  y  ihy  rod  vpon  ^ 
-  proud  Chloe. 

I  tdomm]  He  means  ''till  now  the  women  Hked  me,  and  my  oonquests 
were  great  and  glorious.'  The  words  would  be  suitable  to  a  youthful  lover 
under  the  chagrin  of  a  first  disappointment  Ovid  says  love  is  a  warfare, 
"  Militiae  speciea  aoKMr  est,  discedite  segues  '*  (A.  A.  ii.  238) ;  **  MUitat  omnia 
amans  ct  habet  sua  castra  Cupido  "  (.£n.  i.  9.  1 ).  The  arms  this  lover  pro- 
poses to  hang  up  in  the  tempfo  of  Venus  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  pro- 
pitious (but  see  next  Ode,  v  15,  n.),  are  the  torch  that  lighted,  him  to  faia 
mistress,  the  crowbar  that  broke  open  her  door,  and  the  bow  and  arrows  idndi 
he  carried  as  emblems  of  his  passion  partmps.  For  what  other  puipoae  he 
could  use  them  it  is  not  easyio  see. 
r  6.  marimei  .fibe  CU.  3,.l^ji. 
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^.  beatam  —  Cj/prum]    See  C.  29.  60. 

10.  Memphin]     Herodotus  (il  112)  speaks  of  a  ten^ple  at  Memphis  to 
.  S€unf  ^AfppMrtj,  built  by  litems  on  the  occasion  of  Paris  and  Helen  beii)g 

driven  upon  the  coast  o?  Egypt,  according  to  a  local  legend,  which  makes 
Herodotus  tiiink  that  Helpn  herself  was  the  *A^>po^i'nj  in  question.  Ai  po 
jSithonia,  see  C.  i.  18.  9. 

11.  siddtmi]  *  lifted  high/  that  the  blow  might  be  the  sharper. 


ODE    XXVII. 

The  subject  of  this  Ode  appears  to  be  a  journey  to  Greece  (v.  19),  proposed 
by  a  ladjr  of  Horacc^s  acquaintance,  whom  he  pretends  to  deter  from  her  pur- 
pose, by  reciting  the  dangers  she  will  hate  to  encounter,  and  the  fate  that 
waits  upon  female  obstinacy,  as  illustrated  by  the  stoiy  of  £un)pa,  which 
story  occupies  two  thirda  of  the  Ode,  and  puts  aside  Galatea  and  her  journey. 
The  len^  of.  the  dlCTession  is  a  way  with  Horace  (as  in  the  story  of  RcgU- 
lus,  C.  iu.  5,  and  of  Hypemmestra,  iii.  11),  and  Pindar  took  the  same  liberty 
with  greater  freedom. 


AKOuii£irT.  —  Let  the  wicked  go  on  their  way  with  evil  omens.    I  do  but 
pray  for  thee  that  the  storm  may  he  averted.    Be  happy,  go  where  thou  wilt, 

•  and  remember  me,  Galatea,  fear  not  those  idle  omens :  but  see  the  rising 
'  storm :  I  know  tbe  dangers  it  portends.    May  they  fall  upon  my  enemy 

rather  than  on  thee.  It  was  thus  Europa  left  h^  girlish  task,  and  crossed  the 
sea  by  night,  but  feared  not,  till  she  stood  on  the  shore  of  Crete.  Then  she 
cried  out  in  anguish :  "  Alas !  my  father,  a  daughter's  name  I  have  aban- 
doned ;  love  is  swallowed  up  in  madness.  What  an  exchange  is  here ! 
Many  deaths  do  I  deserve  to  die.  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  Was  it 
better  to  cross  the  sea  than  to  gather  young  flowers  at  home?  O  that  I 
might  avenge  myself  on  that  monster,  once  too  dearly  loved !  Shame  on  me 
thiu-I  left  my  home ;  shame  that  I  delay  to  die.  liet  me  ^  naked  among 
lions  and  perish  by  tigers,  rather  than  waste  away  in  a  lingering  death.   '  Vile 

S'rl ! '  my  fiither  cries,  '  why  dost  thou  not  die  ?    Here  thou  mayest  hang  by 
y  gu^c>  or  dash  thee  on  the  rocks,  or  into  the  stormy  waves,  unless  mon  ^ 
'  wonidst  yield  thyself  a  barbarian's  slave.' "    Then  came  Venus  and  her  son,  * 
,  and  laughed  mischievously,  and  said :  "  Cease  thy  wrath,  when  the  monster 
iball  eome  back  to  give  thee  thy  revenge.    What,  knowest  thou  not  that  thou 
'  art  the  spouse  of  Jove  ?    Away  with  sighs.    Bear  thy  noble  destiny,  for  one 
ludf  the  wprid  shall  take  its.  name  fix>m  thee."  * 

1 .  porrae}    What  Ais  bird  was  is  not  determined. 

5.  iRam  oecurretu]    The  meaning  of  *  ravus  *  is  not  certain.    Horace  ap- 
plies It  to  a  wolf  or  a  lion  (Epod.  xvi.  33),  in  the  latter  caAe  imitaUng  perhaps 

,  Hoiper's  j(c^ppirol  Xco>tc(  (Odyss,  xi,  611),  for  'ravus '  is  said  to  be  akin  to 

*  Xapo7ro£.  Tne  wolf  is  represented  as  running  down  from  the  hills  of  Lanu- 
.vium,  because  that  town  was  near  the  Appia  Via  leading  to  Brundisium, 
_  where  Galatea  would  embark. 

6.  Si  per  obliquum]  The  image  of  the  snake  shooting  across  the  road  re- 
,  caUs  Jacobus  prophecy  in  respect  to  his  son  Dan :  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by 
.  die  way ;  an  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  his  rider 
\ flhaU  fall  backwards  "  (Gen.  xlix.  17). 

7.  ^  cui  timebo]  '7or  my  part,  on  behalf  of  her  for  whom  I  am  anxious, 
.  like  a  far-seeing  augur,  before  that  bird  (the  crow)  which  tells  of  the  comfng 
'ttorm  shall  go  oaek  to  his  stagnant  pool,  the  croaking  raven  with  mj  ]^jj^ 
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J  will  call  vp  from  tfie  East/  wiiich  would  be  an  omen  of  good  wiealiier^  end 
the  crow  flying  to  the  marbh,  of  bad.  '  Oscines  aves '  were  birds  whoM 
omens  were  taken  from  their  note,  as  '  praepetes '  finom  their  flight. 

13.  Sis  Uodfdix]  There  is  a  tenderness  apart  from  fSamiliarity  ta  tiieM 
two  stanzas,  which  gives  much  reality  to  the  Ode. 

15.  laeouM  vetel  ire  picut]  The  woodpecker  was  a  bird  of  ill-omem.  Then 
was  some  confusion  among  the  Romans  as  to  the  right  hand  and  left  ia 
angnry,  as  to  which  was  the  propitioos  side.  The  confusion  may  here  ari^eq. 
fh>m  the  different  practice  ofthe  Greeks  and  Komans  in  taking  note  of  birda, 
the  former  facing  the  north  and  the  latter  tlie  south,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.   But  what  is  confusion  to  us,  was  none  to  a  Roman.    (C.  26.  5.) 

18.  Promts  OrianA  Orion  sets  idx>ut  the  beginning  of  November.  On 
*a]bus  lapyp^/  see  C.  8.  4  and  7. 15  ofthe  first  book. 

21.  Ilostium  uxores]  So  m  C.  L  21. 13,  sqq.,  he  prays  Apollo  to  torn  away 
war,  (amine,  and  pestOence  from  his  coundr  to  her  enemies,  the  Fkrtfaiaiis 
and  Britons.  Sudi  diversion  is  common  with  the  poets,  as  Viigil  (Georg.  m. 
513),  "Dl  meliora  piis  erroremque  hostibus  ilium."  The  Romans  used 
'pueri'  for  children  of  either  sex.  'Oriens '  is  not  usually  applied  to  tho 
nsing  of  a  wind,  as  Horace  applies  it  here. 

25.  Sic  et  J^uropel  The  story  of  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor  and  sit- 
ter of  Cadmus,  earned  oflf  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete  by  2^ens,  imder  the  form 
of  a  bull,  is  told  by  Ovid,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  the  Metamoi^ 
phoses. 

28.  PaUuit]  So  'expalloit'  (Epp.L  8. 10)  and  'contremnlt'  (C.  IL  12.8) 
are  used  transitively. 

83.  oai<taii  —  Oppidis]  See  Epod.  ix.  29.  The  description  is  taken  fixmi 
Homer's  KfnjTtjv  iicorofdroXfty  (h.  ii.  649).  Europa's  speech  is  that  of  one 
jost  awake  tc^er  real  position,  after  the  terror  of  her  voyage  and  ^e  depart- 
ure of  her  conpanion ;  left  alone  in  a  strange  land,  with  the  consciousness 
of  her  folly  first  comhig  upon  her.  She  logins  distractedly,  *  Father,  — 
alas !  I  have  forfeited  a  daughter's  name,  and  love  hath  given  place  to  niad- 
ness.* 

37.  Undequovenit]  This  implies,  not  that  she  was  so  distracted  that 
she  had  forgotten  whence  she  had  come,  but  '  What  an  ezdiange  have  I 
made !  So  dear  a  home  for  this  strange  place ! '  It  is  all  veir  natural  ao± 
beautiful.  'Una  mors '  is  perhaps  an  imitation  of  Sophbdes  (Antig.  808) : 
oux  ^fuv  *At^ff  fjLovvos  (Spjcfcrct. 

88.  ViailansM  ploro]  *  Am  I  awake  and  weeping  for  my  foul  fiuilt,  or,  friee 
from  guilt,  doth  some  vain  image  mock  me,  which,  takix^  flight  from  out  tbe 
ivoiy  gate,  brin^  me  a  dream ?' 

41.  porta  fiimens  ebuma]  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  562)  deacribea  two  gates  it 
tiie  house  <m  Sleep,  one  of  them  horn  and  the  other  ivory,  for  tin  exit  of 
dreams,  of  which  those  which  came  out  of  the  ivory  eate  were  fiJse,  those  o«t 
of  the  otiyr,  true.  Yiigil  has  imitated  Homer's  dosoiption,  Aen.  vL  894, 
•qq. 

44.  Ocprpere  flares  t]  Ovid  makes  her  put  flowers  about  the  animal's  ntek : 
"flores  ad  Candida  porrigit  ora,"  Met  ii.  861 . 

49.  Impudens  tiqvt\  *  For  lack  of  shame  I  left  my  Other's  house,  for  ladt 
of  shame  I  hesitate  to  die,'  either  because  she  deserved  to  die,  or  because  her 
diastitvwas  in  danger.  '  Orcum  moror '  b  equivalent  to  '  dubtto  mori,'  like 
Ovid  (Heroid.  ix.  146) :  "  Impia  quid  dubitas  DeTanira  mori  " ;  but  it  is  aa 
unusual  form.  Seeing  nothing  but  death  before  her,  she  prays  to  be  Idlled  at 
once,  rather  than  die  a  lingering  death  by  hunger,  and  go  down  to  Hadtt 
robbed  of  her  beauty.  This  notion  is  Greek,  and  from  the  Greek  it  is  prob- 
ably imitated.  '  Ere  ugly  leanness  seize  my  lovely  cheeks,  and  their  young 
iMsaL*%  blood  runs  diy«  fiius  in  my  beauty  I  would  feed  the  tigeis.' 
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M.  Zoftfere  toBum]  'Leedere'  corresponds  to  XoojSocr^at  in  Soph.  Ant 
54,  irX«Tai<ni»  apravauri  Xoo/Sorm  plov.  Several  heroines  ended  their  livds 
in  this  nnromantic  way,  —  Antigone,  Jocasta,  Phsedra,  Amata ;  and  the 
tragedians  have  no  stronger  expression  for  suffering,  than  that  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  hang  one's  self. 

61.  iSi'iw  te  mpa]  As  to  '  sive,'  see  i.  6.  19,  n.  *  Acuta  leto,'  *  sharp  to 
kill/  whose  sharp  edges  are  fiual. 

66.  Aderai  quenrtS\  Venus  and  Cupid  come  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fean, 
and  to  teach  her  the  greatness  of  her  destmy. 

67.  ramsto\  Cupid's  how  is  unstrung,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  because  it 
has  done  its  work  with  Europa. 

69.  Abttweto, — irarum]  This  is  a  Greek  form,  noticed  before  (C.  ii. 
9.17). 

71.  invisus]    They  speak  ironically. 

75.  esae  ne$eiM :]  This  may  be  *  you  knownot  how  to  be '  (that  is.  'to  bear 
yourself  as '),  or  '  yon  know  not  that  you  are.'  '  Scire '  in  this  last  sense 
does  not  usually  govern  the  infinitive  mood. 

76.  Nmma]  The  plural  is  thus  used  for  the  singular  in  C.  iv.  2.  4,  and 
Ovid  (Tr.  L  1. 90) :  "  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis."  Horace  seems  to 
giveEnropehalf  the  world,  and  the  other  parts  thereat.  He  is  not  speaking 
with  ezactnesfl. 


ODE   XXVIII. 

This  Ode  pnSbsses  to  be  written  on  the  day  of  the  Neptanalia.  The  time 
is  the  afternoon,  and  the  poet  calls  upon  Lvde  (an  imaginanr  person)  to 
come  and  drink  with  him,  and  sing  an  amebean  address  to  the  divini^  of 
the  day  and  the  other  gods  usually  honored  on  such  occasions. 

Aboumeht.  —  Lyde,  bring  out  the  best  Ciecuban,  and  take  wisdom  by 
•torm,  for  what  can  I  do  better  on  Neptune's  holiday  ?  The  noon  is  past, 
make  haste.  Let  us  sing ;  I  of  Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  you  of  Latona  and 
Diana :  both  of  us  together  of  Venus ; — and  we  will  not  foiset  a  song  for 
IQght. 

2.  reeotMum]  This  is  explained  by  (C.  ii.  8. 8)  "  Interioie  nota  Faleml " 
(see  note).    '  Stzenoa '  is  put  instead  of  the  adverb. 

4.  Mumtaeqm  adhibe  vim  $apieiUiaeJ]  This  has  something  of  the  heroic  in 
it:  ' lay  si^  to  wisdom  in  her  strong-hold.' 

7.  horrwf  The  '  apotheca '  at  the  top  of  the  house,  iriiere  the '  amphorae ' 
were  kept  (C.  L  37.  6 ;  iii.  8.  II,  n.). 

8.  BioHU  eontHlii]  M.  Calpumius  Bibnlus  was  consul  with  Jnlios  Cmaar, 
B.  c.  59.    See  C.  iii.  8. 12,  n. 

9.  Notcmtabimui  invtboii]    See  Aig:ument 

12.  Cjfnthiae;']  Diana,  fiie  Latin  form- of  Artemis,  was  bom,  like  her 
brother  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cynthus,  in  the  ishmd  of  Delos.  Latona  (the. 
Latin  name  of  Aim)  was  their  mother,  by  Zeus. 

13.-  (Midon]  See  C.  i.  SO.  1.  *  Snmmo  carmine '  is  the  conclusion  of  theur 
duet,  not  their  last  song. 

14.  lyffentei]  See  C.  i.  14. 19.  We  do  not  hear  elsewhere  of  Venus 
frequenting  the  Cyclades.    As  to  Paphon,  see  C.  i.  SO.  I. 

15.  olarUfui ;]    Compare  Ovid  (Met.  x.  717) : 

"  Vecta  Icvi  curm  medias  Cytheraea  per  auras 
Cypron  olorinis  nondnm  pervenerat  alls." 
30 
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16.  Dioelwr  merita  Nor]    Sm  C  UL  19. 10.     '^enU'  is  hece  a.  sort  of 
InlUbj.    See  Epod.  xtU.  29,  n. 


ODE   XXIX. 

This  is  an  inritation  from  the  imet  to  his  P|stroQ,  pressing  him  to  par 
him  a  Tisit  at  his  fann.  He  bids  him  throw  off  the  cares  of  the  state^  and 
live  for  the  eigoyment  d  the  hour.  The  time  is  the  dog^lays.  The  year  is 
uncertain. 

Aroumsht. —  Come,  Mscenas,  Ae  wine  and  oil  and  the  flowers  are 
ready.  Stay  not  for  ever  gazing  from  a  distance  at  the  pleasant  fields  of 
Tibor,  boned  in  the  magnificence  and  the  uproar,  the  wealth  and  the  smokie, 
of  the  city.  The  rich  man  often  likes  to  sup  at  the  poor  man's  table.  -The 
days  of  (uought  are  come  back ;  the  shepherd  seeks  the  shade,  the  flock  saeka 
the  stream,  not  a  breath  is  on  the  river-banks  :  but  thou  art  distracting  thy- 
self with  imaginary  dangers.  Heaven  has  wisely  hidden  the  future  from 
man,  and  does  but  smile  at  his  fears.  Live  for  the  present ;  all  else  is  Hke 
the  stream,  that  now  flows  in  peace,  now  is  swollen  to  a  flood,  and  sweeps 
all  with  it  to  the  sea.  He  lives  nappy  wlio  lives  to-day,  and  leaves  to-mora^w 
to  Heaven,  seeing  that  Jove  himself  cannot  undo  what  is  done. 

As  to  Fortune,  she  is  fickle,  and  changes  from  day  to  day.  If  die  staya 
with  me,  I  am  glad  ;  if  she  flies,  I  am  resigned.  If  die  storm  rages,  I  have 
no  merchandise  to  fear  for,  jmd  can  put  out  into  any  sea  with  siScty  in  my 
little  bark. 


1.  T\frrhetta  regum  progenieit]  Compare  C.  i.  1.  I.  '  Verso '  is  eqaimdeot 
to  'moveri'  in  **movcri  digna  bono  die"  (C.  iii.  21.  6).  The  'balanns' 
was  an  oleaginous  nut  of  some  kind,  and  is  here  put  for  the  oil  exjxeBasd 
from  it. 

5.  Eripe  te  morae ;]     *  Morae '  is  the  dative. 

6.  Ne  temper  udam}  *  Udura  '  is  an  epithet  commonly  wplied  to  T3]V» 
which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  town  itself  was  built  on  the  aide 
of  a  hill  (C.  iii.  4.  23),  but  the  fields  below  seem  to  have  been  damp  (900  Cf  i. 
7.  14)  from  a  number  of  small  streams  which  watered  them.  It  appears  that 
Maecenas  was  sighing  for  the  country  all  the  time  he  was  detained  at  Rome. 

.Tclegonus,  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  was  the  rcpi^ted  founder  of  Tuscolum 
and  Praneste.  One  of  the  legends  of  the  death  of  Ulysses  attributes  it  ,to 
this  son.  .£sula  was  probably  a  town  between  Pnencste  and  Tibur,  but  no 
traces  of  Its  site  remam,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  no  lon^r  existed  in  his 
time  (iii.  5). 

10.  Molem]  This  sifi;nifies  Msscenas's  palace  on  the  Esquiline  1^  .at 
Borne.    It  is  mentioned  in  Epod.  ix.  3. 

1 K  Omide]  This  is  the  only  instance  in  this  book  of  an  iambus  «t  the 
beginning  of  the  third  verse.  It  occurs  four  times  in  the  first  book,  and  twice 
in  the  second.    It  does  not  occur  in  the  fourth. 

15.  aulaeU  et  ottro]  The  meaning  of  '  aulaeis  '  is  explained  in  Sat.  ii.  8. 
54.  It  was  usual  to  spread  tapestry  to  catch  any  dust  that  might  fall  from 
the  ceiling.  '  Aulaeis  et  o^tro  may  form  one  subject,  or  '  ostro  may  mean 
the  coverings  of  the  couches.    See  5.  ii.  3.  118,  n. 

16.  SoUicitam  explicu^re  frontem,]  This  expression  is  repeated  in  Sat  ii.  2. 
125 :  "  Explicuit  vino  contractae  seriae  frontis."  The  perfect  has  the  force 
of  the  Greek  aorist 

17.  Andromedaejpater]  Opheus,  a  northern  star  below  Ursa  Minor,  rises 
at  the  beginning  or  July.    Procyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  Uie  oon- 
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'MelfiaiMi  KkiM  Miner,  and  called  '  Ante  Canem  ^  by  a  liteml  version  of  the 
*   Gre^  name,  rises  about  the  same  time,  and  the  san  enters  Leo :  see  above, 
C.  iiL  13.  8,  n.    '  StelU '  is  not  commonly  put  for  '  sidus/  the  constellation, 
•a  it  is  hepe. 

25.  Tu  dmtaiem]  See  Introduction.  As  to  'reg^ata/  see  C.  ii.  6.  11. 
The  Seres  represent  indefinitely  the  farthest  Eastern  nations  known  to  the 
Bonvans  (see  C.  i.  12.  56).  The  Bactrians  were  formerly  part  of  the  Per- 
«fan  empire,  and  were  at  this  time  partly  subject,  to  the  Parthians  and 
partly  to  a  Scythian  race,  the  Tochari.  Bactra  was  their  capital.  The  mean- 
ing oif  Horace  is,  that  Msseenas  should  not  trouble  himself  about  improbable 
dimgers. 

34.  aegumrt]  *  Aeqnore '  is  equivalent  to  '  alvco,'  the  channel  of  the  river. 
Tugil  has  "  ^lidesque  secant  placido  aequore  silvas  "  (Aen.  viii.  96).  The 
Bext  line  describes  well  the  quiet  flow  of  a  river. 

43.  croM  vd  atra]  Compare  C.  ii.  10. 15.  On  *  diffinget,'  see  C.  i.  35,  39. 
*  Ycxit '  is  employed  unusually  for  '  avexit.' 

/49.  FartMna  tatvo]  The  caprice  of  Fortune,  represented  as  a  coquette 
transferring  her  favors  from  one  fevorite  to  another,  and  delighting  to  trifle 
<  fcith  tin  happiufMs  of  men,  is  the  lowest  Epicurean  view  of  life  and  the 
worid's  government  But  Horace  writes  conventionally.  He  has  just  as- 
a^ned  to  the  father  of  all  the  ordering  of  men's  lives. 

51.  Tranamutat  incertMhonoreafl     Compare  C.  i.  34.  12,  sqq. 

•  53«  A  cderm  ^wtii\    Homoe  uses  '  si '  where  other  writers  would  use  '  sin.' 

64.  rmimo\  This  is  equivalent  to  '  rescribo '  in  a  money  sense/*  to  pay 
back.'  '  Mea  virtute  me  involvo '  is  a  picture  of  self-satisfaction.  The  man 
"wraps  his  cloak  of  virtue  complacently  around  him,  and  sits  down  in  con- 
tented indifference  to  the  proceedings  of  Fortune,  as  if  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  unites  himself  to  poverty,  as  to  a  bride  without  a  portion. 

60.  Ofpriae  Tyriaeque  merces]  Cyprus  abounded  in  copper  and  other 
^tnetalSf  including  gold  and  sUver,  together  with  |>recious  stones.  It  exported 
wines  also  and  oil.  The  trade  of  Phoenicia,  which  at  this  time  formed  part 
of  ihe  Roman  province  of  Syria,  was  carried  on  through  Sidon  more  largely 
than  Tyre,  which,  however,  was  a  port  of  some  consequence  under  the  emper- 
ors. Horace  is  speaking  genanlly,  and  '  Tyriae  ^erces '  answered  his  pur- 
pose as  well  as  any  other  expression. 

62.  Hrenm — §eaphati\  A  two-oared  boat,  Aon;;  due^^rov.  '  Biremis '  is 
not  so  used  elsewhcne,  but  for  two  banfu  of  oars. 

64.  ferd]  See  above,  C.  iii.  9. 12,  n.  '  Geminusque  Pollux '  is  an  ellip- 
tical way  oS  expressing  '  Pollux  cum  gemino  fiatre.'    See  C.  i«  3.  2. 


ODE   XXX. 

Thtb  Ode  appears  to  have  been^  written  as  an  epilogue  to  tfie  first  three 
books,  as  C-  i- 1  was  the  prologue.  It  expresses  the  conviction,  which  time 
has  justified,  that,  through  his  Odes,  Horace  had  achieved  an  immortal  name. 
The  same  just  pride  had  been  shown  by  poets  before  him ;  as  by  Sappho,  in 
a  poem  of  which  the  first  line  only  has  been  preserved,  fivdaeurOal  rtpd 
dtaiu  mi  vtrrtpov  a^/i€o»y  (16  Bergk) ;  and  by  Ennius,  in  the  lines  (see 
C.  u.  20.  21,  n.),  — 

"  Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  funera  fletu 
Faxit.    Cur  ?  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum," 
which  words  Virjjil  has  made  his  own  (Gcorg.  iii.  9).    Propertius  (iii.  1), 
0\'id  (Met.  XV.  871,  sqq.),  and  Martial  (x.  2.  7,  sqq.)  have  all  imitated 
-  Barjco  "¥07  dp^ly. 
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ABonxEirT.  — I  haye  built  myself  a  moniunent  wfaidi  atoms  fhaU  Bot 
destroy,  nor  Time  himself.  I  bIiaII  not  die,  bat  live  in  fteshness  of  fiune  ao 
long  as  the  world  endures. 

It  will  be  said,  on  the  banks  oi  mj  native  river,  that  I,  a  humble  man  made 
great,  was  the  first  to  fit  the  Grecian  strain  to  the  lyre  c^  Italy. 

Pat  on  the  bay  that  thou  hast  earned,  my  Mose. 

2.  situ]  This  word  is  noidiere  else  osed  in  diis  sense,  li  here  signifies  tba 
bailding,  and  not  the  site. 

3.  impoteM]  This  word  is  eqoiralent  to  '  impotens  sol,'  '  violent,' '  intem- 
perate.'   See  Epod.  xvi.  62. 

7.  LAUmam :)    See  S.  u.  6.  19,  n. 

vrnpie]  In  this  sense  of  '  continually,'  '  osqoe '  only  occurs  in  poedy,  aod 
is  always  ioined  to  a  verb.  What  follows  means  *  while  the  Pontifex  Max- 
imus  shall,  on  the  Ides  of  eveiy  month,  go  up  to  the  Capitol  to  o€ler  sacrifice, 
the  Vestal  virgins  walking  silently  in  the  procession,'  as  they  did,  and  the  bo3r8 
at  the  same  time  sang  hymns.    With  a  Roman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 

*  for  ever.' 

10.  Dicar  qua  violau  obttrepk  AvJkhaJ    See  Introduction  and  C.  iv.  9.  2,  n. 

*  Violens '  is  not  a  common  form  of  *  violentus.'  It  occurs  again  Epp.  I.  lO. 
37,  and  in  F^rsius  (Sat  v.  171),  "nunc  ferns  et  violens."  ' Obstiepere '  ia 
nsed  absolutely  again,  Epod.  ii.  27. 

U.  Et  qua  pauper  aquae]  *  Pauper '  takes  a  genitive  in  S.  i.  1.  79 ;  H.  3. 
142.  As  to  Daunus,  see  C.  i.  22  14,  n.  Apulia  was  badly  watered.  Horace 
calls  it  elsewhere  '  Siticulosa'  (Epod.  iii.  16,  n  ). 

12.  Rfgnavit]  This  word,  though  it  is  used  in  the  passive  voice  (see  last 
Ode,  V.  27),  here  only  has  a  noun  aiter  it.  Horace  gives  it  tiie  genitive,  in 
imitation  of  ^yrty.  He  wrote  with  his  mind  full  of  (xreek  oonstmctions  and 
words,  and  took  the  liberty  of  using  them  very  fieely. 

ex  humili  potens,]  Horace  uses  me  expression  '  potentinm  vatum '  in  tiie 
eighth  Ode  of  the  next  book  (v.  26).  He  considered  Alcseus  and  Sappho  as 
his  chief  models  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  formula  '  Aeolium 
carmen '  here  and  in  C.  iv.  3.  12.  '  Delphica  lauro '  is  the  sa^le  as  *  lanrea 
Apollinari '  in  the  next  book  (C.  iv.  2.  9). 


ODES.— BOOK    IV. 


ODE  I. 


It  is  said  that  Angnstus  wished  Horace  to  publish  another  book  of  Odes, 
in  order  that  those  he  had  written  in  honor  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  (4, 14) 
might  appear  in  it.  If  so,  he  collected  a  few  written  since,  and  some  perhaps 
bdbre,  the  publication  of  the  three  books,  among  which  was  this.  He  tells 
us  (v.  6)  that  he  was  about  fifty,  which  age  he  attained  10th  December, 
B.  c.  15.  He  professes  to  deprecate  the  attcucks  of  Love,  now  that  he  is  old. 
The  Ode  is  not  unlike  one  he  wrote  when  he  was  much  younger  (i.  19),  and 
it  is  probable  both  are  imitations  from  the  Greek. 

Argument.  —  Art  thou  at  war  with  me  again,  Venus  1  Spare  me,  for  I 
am  old.   Ck>  to  the  young.    Go  to  Paullus,  for  he  is  noble,  handsome,  devec 
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CMre  Um  the  Tictorr,  and  he  wOl  give  thee  in  retnm  a  maihle  ttatae  in  a 
shrine  of  dtron,  with  incense,  music,  and  dancing,  in  his  home  hj  the  Albaa 
.  lake.    I  have  no  longer  a  heart  for  love  and  wine,  and  yet,  Lignxinns,  why 
do  I  weq>  and  dream  of  thee? 

2.  Rumabdiamovesf]    See  Introdaction. 

9-  iVbn  turn  qualis  enm]  Epp.  i.  1.  4.  He  here  calls  Cinara  good,  he- 
canse  she  is  dead ;  elsewhere  he  calls  her '  rapa$ '  (^PP-  i*  l^-  ^)*  It  seems 
likelv  that  this  name  represents  a  real  person,  whether  she  appears  under 
another  name  elsewhere  or  not,  and  that  Horace  had  an  affection  for  her. 
*  In  the  thirteenth  Ode  of  this  book  (v.  22)  her  death  is  mentioned  with  feeling, 
and  there  is  a  reality  in  the  references  to  her  in  all  the  places  where  she  is 
allnded  to,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  fiction.  She  was  associated,  in 
all  probability  with  Horace's  eariy  days.  Kwapa  signifies,  some  say,  a  wild 
rose-thorn  (jcwocr/ScnW)  ;  lavapa,  an  artichoke. 

5.  Mater  meca  Cupidmvm]  Repeated  from  i.  19. 1.  Horace  here  does  not 
copy  himself,  I  believe,  but  some  Greek  originaL  '  Flectere '  is  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  breaking  in  of  a  horse. 

6.  Uutra]    C.  ii.  15.  13,  n.    See  Introduction. 

9.  in  domum]  *  More  seasonably  shalt  thou  keep  thy  revels  in  the  house 
of  Panllns  Maximus,  drawn  by  thy  beautiful  swans.'  &)  Livy  (xL  7),  "  Quin 
comissatum  ad  fratrem  imus.'^  Here  '  oomissabere '  is  equivalent  to  '  comis- 
satum  ib^,'  and  therefore  die  reading  'in  domum'  is  correct.  Ki»fiao-dM 
irorl  T^  'AftoDvXkida  is  an  expression  of  Theocritus  just  like  this  (iii.  1). 
Kmft^  Xfi€9irmu  is  dKkriKovs  occurs  in  Herodotus  (i.  21).  'Purpureis,' 
(which  signifies  beauty  without  reference  to  color)  savors  of  the  Greek. 
'  Torrere  jecur'  is  like  Theocritus's  iirrtviKvos  tf  *A<^podin;(  (vii.  55). 

14.  aoUicitis  rum  taciba  reis]  Compare  C.  ii.  1. 13,  where  he  calls  JPollio 
" Insigne  moestispraesidium  reis." 

15.  centum]    Tnis  is  a  large  definite  number  for  an  indefinite. 

16.  Late  swnafaret]  The  idea  coneeponds  to  "  militavi  non  one  gloria  " 
^26.2). 

17.  Et  quandoqm]  i.  e.  'whenever,  with  thine  aid,  his  smiles  shall  beat  the 
rich  presents  of  his  rival,  he  shall  set  thee  up  in  marble,  under  a  citron  roof, 
by  the  shore  of  the  Alban  lakes,'  of  which  there  were  two  close  together, 
the  Albanus  (Albano)  and  Nemorensis  (Nemi),  and  on  one  of  tiEese  it 
appears  Fabius  had  a  house.  As  to  Berecyntiss,  compare  C.  iii.  19. 18.  '  Ly- 
rae '  and  '  tibiae '  are  in  the  dative  case  after  '  mixtis.^ 

22.  Duces  thuraf^  'Dncere'  is  used  for  drinking,  and  here  for  inhaling. 
It  has  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  which  the  context  will  generally  explain. 

28.  ter  quotient  humum,]  See  C.  iii.  18.  16.  On  the  first  few  days  of 
March,  during  the  festival  of  Mars,  the  Salii,  his  priests,  went  in  procession 
through  the  city  singing  and  dancing,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.  "  Jam  dederat  Saliis  (a  saltu  nomina  ducunt)  "  (Ovid,  F.  iii 
387).  The  practice,  according  to  Livy,  was  instituted  by  Numa  (i.  20),  "  per 
uibera  ire  canentes  carmina  cum  tripudiis  sollemuque  Mltatione  jussi  sunt." 
See  Epp.  iL  1.  86. 

30.  nee  animi]  *  the  fond  trust  of  mutual  love.* 

35.  The  last  syllable  in  this  line  is  cut  off. 

40.  per  aquas,]  C.  L  8.  8.  He  dreams  he  sees  him  swimming  in  the 
Tiber. 
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ODE    II. 

ItTLCS  Antonius  was  6011  of  M.  Antoniofl  the  triamyir.  He  was  a  man 
of  letters  and  a  poet-  In  b.o.  17  the  Sigambri,  with  two  other  German 
tribes,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  part  of  the  Roman  territory  in  GaoL 
Tliey  defeated  the  legate  Loliius,  and  tnis  disaster  was  sufficient  to  indaoe 
Aufi^tas  to  go  in  person  to  Gaul,  which  he  did,  and  at  his  approach  the 
Germans  withdrew  into  their  own  territories,  and,  giving  hostages,  obtained 
peace.  Tlie  defeat  of  Lollius  had  caused  great  consternation  at  Rome,  and 
the  news  of  the  barbarians'  subjection  was  hailed  with  proportionale  joj. 
Augustus  did  not  return  for  two  ^ears  to  Rome,  having  meanwhile  restored 
onler  in  Germany,  Gaui,  aud  Spain  ;  but  it  is  probable  this  Ode  was  written 
in  the  expectation  of  his  return,  and  wlulc  tlie  news  respecting  the  Sigambri 
was  still  tresh,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  B.  c.  16.  Augustus's  return 
to  Rome  was  expected  lon^  before  it  took  place  (see  C.  5  of  this  book). 
The  general  impression  denved  from  the  Ode  is  that  Antonius  had  prea^d 
Horace  to  write  a  poem  in  honor  of  Augustus's  victory  in  the  style  of 
Pindar's  arunKMy  and  that  he  very  wisely  declined.  At  the  same  time  he 
pays  Antonius  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  could  celebrate  Augustus^ 
victory  better  than  himself. 

Abqumbnt. — Whoso  woidd  rival  Pindar  niust  expect  die  fate  of  Icants. 
His  numbers  roU  like  a  swollen  river.  His  is  the  bay,  whether  he  tune  llie 
dithyramb  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  victors  or  of  women  bereaved.  The 
swan  of  Dirce  soars  to  the  clouds.  I  am  but  as  a  bee,  sipping  the  flowers 
.of  Tibur. 

Thou,  Antonius,  shalt  sing  of  the  triumphs  of  Csasar,  greatest  and  beat, 
and  of  the  holiday  rejoicings  that  hail  his  return  :  and  I  will  add  my  small 
voice  to  thine  :  and  wo  will  all  sing  songs  of  triumph,  and  ¥rill  sacrifice,  thou 
with  buUs  and  cows,  I  with  a  young  heifer. 

2.  TuUA  Virgil  makes  this  name  trisyllabic,  after  the  Greek.  Antonins's 
grandmother  on  liis  father's  side  was  Julia,  one  of  the  Caesars,  though  how 
related  to  the  dictator  is  not  known. 

ceratisope  Daeihfm\  Diedalus,  to  escape  from  Crete,  is  said  to  have  made 
for  himself  and  Jcarus,  his  son,  wings,  fastened  to  their  shoulders  with  wax. 
Those  of  Icarus  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  iEgean,  part  of  which  was 
called  after  him  (see  C.  iii.  7.  21).  As  to  the  plural  'nomina,'  see  C.  Hi. 
27.  76. 

10.  nova — Ver^]  The  '  dithyramhus/  of  which  word  the  etymology  is 
uncertain,  was  a  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  sung  at  his  festivals.'  It 
was  wiW  and  enthusiastic  in  its  character.  '  Xova  verba  *  signifies  words 
coined  for  the  occasion,  as  was  comipon,  and  to  ha  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  poetry,  of  wliich  the  metre  seemed  to  a  Roman  irregular  and  arbitary 
('  lege  solutjs  ').  A  few  fragments  remain  of  ditliyiiimbic  poems  by  Pindar. 
All  his  enrire  poems  extant  are  iniviKtai  o<ics  of  triumph  for  victors  at  the 
Olympic,  Pydiian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

13.  Seu  deos  repesi^\  Among  Pindar's  works  were  t^fiMU,  iracavrr,  vap- 
Bivia^  irpo(r6biaj  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  iyK^fua^  in  honor  of  illustrious 
men.  He  mav  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  victory  of  Peirithous  over 
the  Centaurs  (C.  i.  18.  8,  n.),  and  that  of  ncllcrophon  over  the  C^nucra  (C. 
i.  27.  24). 

17.  Elea]  This  applies  to  the  hriviKia  above  mentioned.  The  plain  of 
Olympia,  on  which  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fonith  year, 
was  in  EUs,  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  chariot  race  and  boxing  ('  pugilemTe 
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gmiDTe ')  wereihe  most  prominent  of  these  games.    'Eqnum'  is  pat  for 
B  rider,  as  in  A.  P.  84. 

21.  fiebdi  spoMoe]    This  has  reference  to  another  class  oi  poems,  called 
fip^jvoi,  *  dims  for  the  dead.' 
28.  Aureoe]     See  C.  i.  5.  9,  n. 

26.  Mt$Ua  IHrcaeum]  *  A  strong  bnexe  lifts  the  swan  of  Dirce/  that  is, 
Pindar  who  was  bom  at  Thebes,  near  which  was  the  fountain  Dirce. 

27.  apii  Matinae],  See  C.  ii.  6.  15,  n.  Mons  Matinns  was  in  Apulia. 
The  image  here  employed  is  very  common.  '  Ripos '  signifies  the  banxs  of 
the  Anio  (see  C.  iii-  25.  13,  n.).  '  Operosa '  describes,  perhaps,  the  process 
by  which  nearhr  a.11  Horace's  Odes  were  produced.  No  great  poet  is  more 
artificial,  and  few  more  skilled  in  concealing  ^eir  art,  and  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature.  '  Fingo '  corresponds  to  trXorrw,  which  word  the  Greeks 
nsed  especially  widi  jn^erence  to  die  making  of  honey.  *  Pltirimum '  belongs 
to  *  laborem.' 

83.  Qmdnet]  The  pronoun,  though  emphatic,  is  omitted,  which  is  not 
pncoromon.  (See  C.  iii.  17.  5.)  *  CSncines '  has  particular  force,  express- 
ing a  chant  in  which  many  voices  are  joined. 

34.  feroces]  The  Sigambri  had  earned  the  epithet  of  *  cruel '  by  their 
jtceatment  of  the  Roman  officers,  who,  having  cone  to  collect  their  tribute, 
were  taken  b^  them  and  hanged,  which  was  &e  beginning  of  this  revqlt 
^ee  Introduction. 

3t».  sacrum  divum]  The  'clivus  sacer*  was  a  declivity  between  the  Via 
3acro  and  the  Forum,  down  which  Ae  triumphal  processions  passed.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  prisoners  were  usually  kept  to  walk  behind  the  victor,  and 
when  the  procession  reached  a  certain  point  in  the  Forum,  they  were  carried 
off  to  prison  and  strangled.    See  Eppa.  vii.  8. 

37.  Quo  nihil  vtajusj  This  flattery  is  repeated  Epp.  ii.  1.  17.  The  un- 
bonnded  kindness  which  Hprace  received  from  Angustus  merited  the  word 
'  melius ' ;  in  '  majus '  he  was  not  far  wrong.  '  Divis  bonis '  is  repeated 
4)elow^.iv.  5.  IJ. 

43.  Fortis  Avgiisti  reditxi]  Orelli  mentions  that  there  are  coins  of  the  year 
s.  c.  16,  with  the  inscription  s.p.q.r.y.s.  pbo  s.  et  bed.  ayg.  (vota  suscepta 
pro  salute  et  reditu  August! ). 

44.  LitUms orhum.]  A  ' justitinm  '  had  been  ordered  by  the  senate;  that 
is,  a  suspension  of  business,  during  which  the  pnetor  did  not  hold  his  courts. 

48. /6/ix]  Whether '  felix '  re&s  to  Horace  himself,  or  to  the  ajm,  ^ 
doubtful. 

49.  7>7U«  dum  procedis,]  *  Triumphns '  is  addressed  as  a  divinity,  as  in 
EfKxl.  ix.  21,  and  Horace  says,  *  As  thou  man'hest,  we  will  shout  thus  thy 
name,  lo  Triumphe !  and  again,  lo  Triumphe  ! ' 

53.  Te  decern  tawri\  lulus  was  rich.  Five  or  six  years  after  this  he  wa» 
consul. 

54.  Mb  tener  iolvet  viUdtu]  So  "  nos  humilcm  feriemus  agnam  "  (C.  ii. 
17.32). 

58.  TertivM  —  -crtvm,]  *  Its  young  horns  just  bent  to  the  form  of  tlie 
.moon*8  crescent  when  she  is  three  days  old.' 

59.  duxit]  that  is,  has  contracted  or  received.  *  Traxit '  would  do  equally 
well,  and  appears  in  one  MS. 


ODE    III. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  his  three  books  of  Odes, 
which  had  previously  been  known  only  to  a  few,  was  such  as,  no  doubt,  to 
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silence  enyy,  and  to  esteUiBh  Horace  in  the  high  position  he  here  t 
"  RomaniB  fidicen  lyrae  " ;  and  when,  after  several  years'  silence,  he  prodaced 
the  Carmen  Saeculare  in  b.  c.  17,  it  was  received  probablj  with  so  much  favor 
as  to  draw  forth  this  Ode.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
shows  how  much  Horace  had  suffered  from  tne  vexatious  detractions  to  which 
he  was  at  one  time  subjected.  It  is  an  address  to  the  Muse,  gratefhllj  attrib- 
uting to  her  all  his  success. 

Aboumeht.  —  He  on  whom  tfaon  lookest  at  his  birth,  Melpooieiie»  dcdfea 
his  £une,  not  from  the  games,  or  from  triumphs,  but  from,  tne  streams  mad 
woods  of  Tibur,  inspiring  him  with  .£olian  song. 

The  J  have  named  me  the  tuner  of  the  Roman  Ijre,  and  eary  assaults  ma 
no  longer  as  it  did ;  and  to  thee  I  owe  this  gift  of  pleasing,  O  Muse,  who 
rulest  die  shell,  and  ait  able  to  give  the  music  of  the  swan  to  the  TsiodflSt 
fish,  if  thou  wilt 

5.  labor  hthmiut]  The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  every  tiiiid  jear. 
On  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  were  attended,  like  the  Olympian  games,  bj 
all  the  Greek  states.    The  games  were  the  same  generally  at  bodi. 

4.  Qarabit]    This  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  sense. 

6.  DditB  — Jbliis]  This  is  another  way  of  expressing  *  laurea  ApolUnari,' 
'  Delphica  hiuro '  (C.  ui.  30. 15). 

9.  Ostendet  Cajnkiio :]  The  triumphal  processions  ended  at  the  d^tol^ 
whither  the  victors  went  to  return  thanks  to  Jove  in  his  temple. 

10.  aquae\  The  river  Anio.  He  says  the  waters  that  flow  past  Tibur  aod 
the  leafy  groves  shall  make  him  glorious  with  the  song  of  Lesbos,  which  ha 
practises  by  the  stream  and  in  the  grove. 

12.  AfJio  carmint]    See  C.  iii.  30. 13,  n. 

16.  Etjam  denU  minus]    See  Int2x>duction. 

17.  te$tudtm$  aureae]    This  is  Rndar's  xpvmr  ^pfuyyt>(  (Pyth.  L  1). 

18.  Fieri,]  This  singular  is  not  common.  Ovid  uses  it  (Fast  ir.  223) : 
"Pieris  orsa  loquL" 

19.  mttfu — piBcHms]  The  Greek  HXkawas  l}(j9v£  is  thus  czplafaied  by 
some,  but  the  meaning  of  that  word  is  doubtful. 

23.  Bomanas fidicen  i^nie,]  In  Epp.  i.  19.  32,  he  calls  himself  "Latmos 
fidicen."  '  Quoid  s^ro^  means  that  I  breadie  tiie  breath,  not  of  fife,  but  of 
poetiy.    Compare  C.  iv.  6.  29 :  "  Spiritum  Phoebus  miM — dedit." 


ODE   IV. 

The  historjr  of  this  Ode  is  easily  made  out  The  Yindelici  were  a  triba 
whose  territones  lay  between  the  Danube  and  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  modem  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  and  some  |Mut  or  the 
Tyrol.  The  Rceti  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Yindelici,  and  reached  to  I^ke 
Como  on  the  south.  These  tribes,  whom  the  historians  describe  as  veiy  fierce 
and  warlike,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  incursions  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  the  greatest  atrocities.  Augustus  was 
at  this  time  (b.c.  16-  15)  in  Transalpine  (^ul,  and  Tiberius  was  with  him. 
Drusus,  his  step-son,  and  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  Quasstor  at  Rome, 
and  ii^his  twenty-third  year.  He  was  required  by  Augustus  to  take  the  field 
against  the  offending  tribes,  whom  he  met  under  the  Iridontine  Alps  and  de- 
feated signally.  But,  though  driven  from  Italy,  they  continued  their  attacks 
upon  Gaul,  and  Tiberitis  was  accordingly  sent  by  Augustus  with  more  troops 
to  his  brother's  assistance,  and  ^ey  between  them  efiectoally  hondiled  m 
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tithes,  wfiofle  terrifbries  were  constitated  a  Roman  prorince  under  the  mtited 
name  of  Rieds,  Rieda  Prima  or  Proper,  and  Secnnda,  which  embraced  the 
possessions  of  the  Vindelid:  these  also  comprised  several  other  tribes,  of 
whom  Horace  particularly  mentions  the  Grenauni  and  Breani.  The  whole  of 
this  war  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  jear  b.  c.  15,  and  we  are 
led  to  suppose  from  C.  vr.  14.  34-38,  that  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  anniyersary  of  the  capture  of  Alexandna  by 
Angiwtas  in  the  jrear  30  (C.  I  37,  Introduction).  In  honor  of  the«e  victories 
Horace  composed  this  Ode  and  the  iburteentn  of  this  book,  the  one  more 
expressly  to  celebrate  the  name  of  Dmsos,  the  other  of  Tiberius.  The  two 
Odea  therefore  most  historically  be  viewed  together,  though  it  seems  likely 
that  this  Ode  was  written  immediately  after  tl^  victory  of  Drnsus,  while  the 
<rtfaer  was  composed  two  years  afterwards,  when  Augustus  retun^  to  Borne. 

Aboukent.  —  Like  the  young  eagle  just  darting  on  its  prey,  or  the  young 
lion  fresh  from  its  dam,  was  Drusns  when  he  met  the  rude  Vindclici,  and 
made  them  feel  what  hearts  could  do  trained  under  the  eye  of  Augustus. 
The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.  The  steer  and  the  horse  have  the  blood 
of  dieir  sires,  and  the  eagle  gives  not  birth  to  the  dove.  But  education  brings 
•St  the  seeds  of  virtue.  What  Home  owes  to  the  Nerones  let  the  Meturus 
iHtness,  and  the  day  which  saw  Hasdrabal  defeated,  and  drove  the  clouds  and 
the  fierce  African  from  Latium.  Our  strength  grew  and  our  gods  returned 
fkT>m  that  day,  and  Hannibal  was  forced  to  cry,  "  As  the  deer  might  pursue 
tbe  wolf,  we  are  pursuing  those  we  should  fly.  Like  the  shorn  oak,  diey  gave 
■trength  with  every  blow,  as  the  Hydra  or  the  monsters  of  Thebes.  Sink 
&em  in  the  deep,  they  rise  more  glorious  than  ever,  and  overthrow  their  vic- 
tor in  his  strength.  No  more  shall  I  send  messengers  of  victory  to  Carthage ; 
fitdlen,  fidlen  are  our  hopes,  and  our  fortune,  for  Hasdrubal  is  gone  I " 

The  hand  of  a  Claudius  prospers,  for  Jove  and  his  own  sagacity  deliver 
him  from  danger. 

1.  Qaalem]    The  i^xxlosis  of  this  long  opening  (which,  however,  gains 


from  its  nest  is  driven,  and  by  the  breezes  of  spnng  is  fluttering  taught,'  etc. 
Yiicil  calls  the  eagle  "  Jovis  armiger"  (Aen.  v.  255),  whidi  PUny  (N.  H.  x. 
9,  4)  says  is  his  conventional  title. 

2.  aves  vagas]  '  Yaga,'  as  an  epidiet  applied  to  burds,  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  rfepoffoiTos,  Horace  follows  a  legend  biter  than  Homer  in  the  story  of 
Oanymeae  (see  C.  iii.  20. 16). 

5.  Olim]  SeeC.ii.  10. 17,n.  'Propnlit,'  'docuere,'  Memisit,'  'egit,'  are 
used  in  an  aoristic  sense. 

9.  MOT  m  otfiUa]  '  Then  on  the  fold  by  instinct  quick  is  hurried  hostile 
down,  again  on  the  writhing  snake  is  sento^  love  of  rood  and  fight.' 

13.  QmUemve  kutis]  '  Or  as  a  sho-goat,  mtent  on  glad  pastures,  sees  the 
lion's  whelp,  fresh  from  his  tawny  mother's  dugs,  just  weaned,  —  she  by  his 
jtmng  tooth  soon  to  die.' 

14.  wtatris ab ubere]  'Ab,'  like  ^iro,  is  used  absolutely;  'fresh  fh>m  the 
dogs  of  his  dam,  yea,  just  weaned  from  the  milk  of  his  mother.' 

17.  RaeUs]    See  Introduction 

18.  qmbus  Mos  unde]  All  we  can  gather  from  these  verses  is,  that  the  Yin- 
delid  carried  some  species  of  battle-axe,  that  the  Romans  had  relt  the  weight 
and  edge  of  it,  and  that  the  Yindelici  were  counted  a  strange,  wild  race, 
vhose  origin  and  history  the  Romans  professed  to  know  nothing  about. 

21.  fnacrw  diMuU,}    'I  ask  net  now/— the  question  would  be  out  of 
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place,  he  means ;  and  some  commentators,  agreeing  wi^  him,  hare  ifitcar&A 
ihh  stanza  as  an  interpolation. 

22.  Nee  tcirefas  e$t\     C.  i.  11.  1. 

ted  diu]  *  S«i '  is  commonly  used  after  digressions  to  recorer  flic  thread 
of  the  subject. 

24.  rtvKtae]  That  '  re '  is  added  to  some  verbs  without  materiallj  diang- 
ing  their  meaning,  has  been  shown  before  (C  i.  31.  12,  n.). 

25.  quid  mens]  The  diflference  between  'mens  *  and  '  indoles '  is,  that  one 
refers  to  the  head,  the  other  to  what  we  should  call  the  heart,  the  disposition. 

28.  Nerones.]  The  father  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus  was  llbcrius  Claudius 
Nero,  which  was  also  the  emperor's  name.  Drusus  was  Nero  Cbiudius  l>m- 
Bus.  The  latter  was  not  bom  tiQ  flu«e  months  afh^r  his  mother  liiria  mar- 
ried Augustus. 

29.  /ortoi  cmmtur]  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Horace  had  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  Euripides, — 

€<rffkAv  an  av^pmf  ttrffkh  ylyvtoBm  rttcwoj 
KOK&w  b*  ofioui  TV  <t>wr(i  tJ  tov  woTpos  (Fr.  Alcm.  7). 
'  Fortibus  et  bonis '  corresiionds  to  the  common  Greek  expression,  which  it  la 
so  difficult  to  render,  koXoct  KoyaOoit-  Those  words  are  in  the  ablative  case. 
Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  fatner  of  these  vouths,  who  was  a  worthless  per- 
son, but  generallj  to  their  family,  the  Clau<fia  gens,  among  whom  were  man/ 
persons  of  distinction.  Thej  were  divided  into  a  patrician  and  a  plebeka 
branch.    To  the  latter  belonged  the  Marcelli.     Sec  C  i.  12.  46,  n. 

37.  Neronfftus]  Claudius  Nero,  who  was  of  the  familjr  of  which  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  came,  defeated  and  slew  Hasdrubal,  when  lie  was  coming  to  tbe 
help  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  b.  c.  207,  on  the  bicrnks  of  the  Metanrus,  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Hannibal  had  been  nearly  eleven  years  in  Italy,  and 
had  met  with  few  reverses,  but  after  his  brother's  defeat  his  cause  failed,  and, 
though  he  remained  four  years  longer  in  Italy,  it  was  far  away  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south,  and  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  harassed  by  nim.  Horace, 
therefore,  is  accurate  here. 

38.  Metawrum]  See  A.  P  18:  "Aut  flumen  Rhenum."  The  name  is 
formed  into  an  adjective  in  both  cases. 

41.  adorea,]  *  Ador '  was  a  coarse  grain,  called  by  the  Greeks  (caa,  but  flie 
name  was  applied  to  grain  in  general,  and  in  tbe  form  '  adorea '  signified  the 
supply  of  com  given  to  soldiers  after  a  victory,  and  hence  was  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  victory  itself. 

42.  Dinu]  C.  iL  13.  2,  n.  This  is  the  third  time  this  epithet  is  applied  to 
Hannibal,  whom  with  reason  flie  Romans  held  in  greater  respect  than  any 
enemy  they  ever  had,  though  '  perfidia  plus  quara  Anica '  was  freely  attriaK 
utcd  to  him.  'Ut,*  *ever  since*  (Epod.  vii.  19).  'Taedas'  is  not  torchea, 
but  a  forest  of  pines,  a  conflagration  m  which  is  one  of  the  most  terrific  pighti 
that  the  eye  can  witness.  '  Equitavit '  seemt  to  be  taken  from  Eurip.  (Flioea. 

•»'-      ..^^ 

{m€p  JkapwUrrmw  wMmf 

SuecXiUff  Z€<f>vpov  wvoait 

hnrtwrctPTot  cV  ovpai^ 

KoXXccrrov  KtXabtjfia. 
51.  Sectamwr  vUrd]  'We  are  pushing  on  and  pursuing  those  whom  to 
evade  and  to  escape  is  our  noblest  triumph.'  There  is  ofran  some  difficulty 
in  translating  '  ultro.'  '  Uls '  is  an  old  preposition  involWng  flie  same  root 
as  *  ille,'  and  signifying  *  on  the  other  side  of,'  opix>scd  to  *  cis.*  *  Ultro '  rig- 
nifies  to  a  place  beyond,  as  'ultra '  at  a  place  beyond.  If  *  ultro,'  there fbi?, 
ever  means  '  voluntarilyj'  it  iB  not  as  involving  the  root  *  Yd '  of  *  tolq,'  -hot 
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^  imjdjin^  the  ibrwardiiess  of  the  agc^t  to  do  what  he  ii  not  ohligcd  or 
asked.  With  this  speech  of  Hannibal  may  be  compared  the  words  Livy  pats 
into  his  mouth  (xxvii.  M ). 

54.  Jadaia  Tuscis  aequonbus]  Virgii  represents  ^neas  as  having  barely 
rounded  the  western  promonioiy  of  Sicily,  and  entered  the  Mare  Tvrrhenum, 
when  the  storm  arose  that  drove  him  back  to  the  coast  of  Africa  (Aeu.  i.  67  ; 
iii  703,  sqq.).  His  voyage  was  prosperous  after  he  left  Sicily  the  second 
time,  according  to  Yir^rs  account 

sQcra]  J£neas  is  said  to  have  brought  with  him  to  Rome  the  fire  of  Vesta 
and  the  images  of  the  *  Penates  pubhci,'  who  were  ever  after  worshipped  at 
Borne.  They  were  the  protectors  of  the  dty,  as  the  '  Penates  domestici '  or 
*  privati '  were  of  private  houses,  and  like  them  they  were  worshipped  &s  Lares. 
(See  C.  iii.  23.  19 ;  iv.  4.  19  ;  S.  ii.  3.  26,  n.) 

59.  Per  damna,]  See  Livy  (xxix.  3),  "  Illis  Romanam  plebem,  illis  La- 
tium  juventutem  praebuisse  majorem  semper  frequentioremqae  pro  tot  cacsis 
adolescentibus  subolescentem." 

62.  Vinci  doUrOem]  '  Indignant  at  the  thought  of  being  beaten  * ;  or  're- 
fusing to  be  beaten/  as  "penna  metuente  solvi "  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  *a  wing  tlmt 
will  not  melt.*  The  destruction  of  the  hydra,  a  monster  with  nine  heads,  each 
of  which^  as  Hercules  knocked  it  off  with  his  club,  was  replaced  by  two  new 
ones,  is  the  second  of  the  labors  of  that  hero. 

63.  Colchi]  .  Jason,  when  he  went  for  tlie  golden  fleece,  sowed  at  Colchis 
part  of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  Cadmus  had  killed,  and  whose  teeth  he 
nad  sown  at  Thebes.  From  both  sprung  up  armed  men,  to  whom  Hannibal 
here  likens  the  Romans.  Echion  was  one  of  the  -yiyycVf If,  *  earth-boms,'  who 
helped  Cadmus  to  build  Thebes,  which  is  therefore  called  after  him. 

66.  integnm]    That  is,  *  in  all  his  strength,'  '  intact,'  *  tmhnrt.' 

73.  Ckoidiae]     See  note  on  v.  29. 

76.  acuta  belU.]  This  corresponds  to  Hom.  (B.  iv.  352),  6^vv  "Aprja,  The 
tame  construction  occurs  C.  iv.  12.  19,  "araara  curarum."  'Expediunt' 
means  '  carry  them  through ' :  '  diligence  and  sagacity  carry  them  through 
the  dangers  of  war.' 


ODE    V. 

This  Ode  was  written  after  die  German  victories  celebrated  in  the  last  Ode 
Old  C.  14,  and  periu^w  sent  to  Augustus  in  Gaul  b.  c.  14.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  induce  Augustus  to  hasten  his  return,  and  to  describe  die  blessings 
of  his  reien.  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  emperor's  protracted  absence,  we 
cannot  tell.  It  was  perhaps  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  make  his  absence  felt, 
and  we  may  brieve  that  the  language  of  Horace,  which  bears  much  more  the 
impression  of  real  feeling  than  of  flattery,  represented  the  sentiments  of  great 
numbers  at  Rome,  who  felt  the  want  of  that  presiding  genius  which  had 
brought  the  city  tlnough  its  Ibng  troubles  and  given  it  comparative  peace. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  security  and  rest  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  one  mind  than  is  represented  in  diis  Ode,  if 
we  except  that  with  which  no  merely  mortal  language  can  compare  (Isaiah 
xi.  and  Ixv. ;  Micah  iv.).  The  Carmen  Seculare  contains  mu<*,h  that  is  re- 
peated here.  Viol's  description  in  his  fourth  Eclogue  may  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  this  Ode. 

Arouvbnt.  —  Too  long  hast  thou  left  ns,  our  guardian ;  fulfil  thy  promise 
and  return  as  the  spring  to  gladden  our  hearts.  As  the  mother  for  her  ab- 
lent  son,  so  does  Rome  sigh  for  her  Ciesar.    Our  fields  are  at  peace,  the  veiy 
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0ea  is  at  rest,  oar  mondf  are  pore,  our  women  are  diaste,  tlie  law  k  strong; 
our  enemies  are  silenced,  each  man  lives  in  qniet  and  blesses  thj  name,  as 
Greece  that  of  Castor  or  Hercules.  Long  mayest  thoa  be  spaied  to  bless  ns, 
is  our  prayer,  both  morning  and  evening. 

1.  Ditfu  orte  bonitA  Compare  C.  it.  2. 38.  '  Custos '  is  reprntad  in  "catt- 
tode  lerum  Caesare^'  (C.  iv.  15.  17).  'Komulns'  or  *Romuleiis/  'Dan^ 
nns '  or  'Dardanius,'  are  used  as  the  metre  requires  bj  the  poets. 

6.  Iauxm]  'joy/ 

7.  U  diea]    C.  iL  14.  5,  **  Quotquot  eunt  dies." 

10.  Ooarpathii]  The  Carpathian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  .£geaa  wfaicfa  fief 
between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  Carpathna,  wfaidi 
lay  half-way  between  those  two  blands. 

13.  Votis  ominilmaque  et  prtcibui]  '  with  vows,  and  watching  the  omens,  and 
prayeis.' 

18.  NiOntrwn]  The  repetition  of  'mra'  is  plainly  designed.  'The  ooc 
wanders  in  secnri^  over  the  fields,  to  the  fields  Ceres  ^ves  ferality.'  '  Faosti- 
tas'  is  a  new  name,  not  elsewhere  met  with,  for  'Fehcitas.'  Veiidus  (ii.  89) 
thus  desoibes  the  blessings  secured  by  Augustus :  "  Rediit  cultns  agris,  sacria 
bonos,  securitos  hominibus,  certa  cnique  rerum  suarum  possessio.'' 

19.  Pacatumj  This  means  '  delivered  from  pirates/  who  infested  the  Med- 
iterranean till  Augustus  put  them  down. 

20.  Cuipari  nuluU  FiaeSf]  *  men's  &ith  is  without  reproach.' 

22.  Mot  et  lac]  This  is  the  combination  rcciuired  in  C.  iii.  24. 35 :  **  Quid 
leges  sine  moribus."  On  the  proper  distinction  between  'mos'  and  'lex,' 
see  article  *  Jus '  in  Smith's  Diet  Antt 

23.  Lavdantur  mmili  proUpitarperae,]  This  is  a  way  of  expressing  diastity 
derived  from  the  Greeks.  Horace  is  referring  in  these  verses  to  a  law  for  tlie 
suppression  of  adultery,  passed  by  Atupstus,  b.  c.  17. 

24.  Cidpam  poena  premit  comes.]    '  Crime  is  followed  close  by  punishment.' 

25.  Quts  Pwrthumj  This  stanza  shows  that  the  enemies  mentioned  wera 
still  objects  of  uneasmess ;  but  the  Parthians  were  at  this  time  quiet ;  the  moat 
troublesome  of  the  G^ernum  tribes  had  been  humbled  by  Augustus  or  his  st^ 
sons,  and  he  was  employed  in  quelling  disturbances  in  Spain. 

29.  Chndit]  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use  o(  *  condo,'  whidi  aig^ 
nifies  to  bring  to  an  end,  and  as  it  were  to  lay  up  in  store.  **  Judah  and 
Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  dap  of  Solomon"  (1  Kings  iv.  25). 

81,  32.  et  aliens  Te  mentis  adfUbet  deum ;]  'and  invites  thee,  as  a  god,  to 
the  second  course.' 

34.  Lar&ms]  At  the  second  course,  it  was  usual  to  ofier  libatioiM  and 
prayers  to  the  liSres  (see  C.  iii.  23. 4,  n.).  Dion  Cass.  <li.  19)  says  that  tA&r 
the  battle  of  Actium  the  senate  decreed  tiiat  all  men  should  offer  libatbns  to 
Augustus  at  private  tables  as  well  as  in  the  public  feasts,  and  that  hk  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  as  the  name  of  the  go^  As  to 
'pateris'seeS.i.6.118. 

87,  38.  Lonoas — ferias  Praestes  Htspmae!]  'Mayest  Aon  give  to  Italj 
long  holidays,^  or  '  seasons  of  rejoicing.'    See  Argument. 

39.  dieimus  widt]  'Uvidus'  is  the  same  word  as  'ndus,'  which  is  a  con- 
tracted form.  It  is  not  formed  from  'ava,'  though  it  here  means  '  diendwd 
with  wine.' 
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ODE    VI. 

Thb  appointment  of  Horace  to  compose  the  principal  Ode  at  die  Secular 
Gones,  b.  c.  17,  se^ns  to  have  given  him  much  pleasure,  and  to  have  given 
haa  mind  a  new  stimulus  in  favor  of  ode-writine.  To  the  honor  thus  confer- 
red upon  him  we  owe,  perhaps  as  much  as  to  Augustus's  bidding,  this  fourth 
book,  of  which  the  thku,  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  alt  bear  marks  of  the  legiti- 
mate pride  that  circumstance  awakened.  Tills  sixth  Ode  is  a  kind  of  pre&oe 
to  the  Secular  Ode,  and  dwells  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  Apollo  as  having  been 
the  6l*7|Br  of  Achilles,  and  thereby  having  preserved  ^.ncas  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Koman  fiunily ;  and  having  pray^  for  and  obtained  the  help  of  that 
god  for  the  task  he  is  going  to  perform,  Horace  turns,  as  choragus,  to  the 
members  of  his  chorus,  consisting  of  twen^-seven  bovs  and  as  many  girls  of 
Boble  birth  (C.  S.,  Int.),  and  instructs  them  in  their  duty. 

Akoum SNT.  —  O  thou,  the  punisher  of  Kiobe  and  Tityos,  and  the  slayer 
of  Achilles,  he  who  shook  the  walls  of  Troy  was  no  match  for  thee,  but  fell 
under  thy  strength  as  the  pine>tree  laid  low  by  the  axe,  or  the  cypress  by  the 
east  wind.  He  would  have  taken  Troy,  not  by  guile  but  by  cruel  force,  but 
that  Jove  had  granted  ^neas  to  thv  prayers  and  those  of  his  dear  Venus.  O 
Apollo,  support  the  honor  of  the  Itoman  Muse.  His  spirit  is  upon  me  :  ye 
Tiigina  and  boys,  keep  time  to  mv  song,  and  sing  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  O 
damsel  I  when  a  bride,  thou  shalt  look  back  and  say,  **  When  the  age  brought 
back  its  festival,  I  sang  the  pleasant  song  that  the  poet  Horace  made." 

1 .  Div$,]  The  purpose  of  the  Ode  being  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Apollo 
for  the  composition  or  the  Secular  Ode,  the  invocation  is  suspended  here,  and 
not  taken  up  agam  till  the  praises  of  the  god  have  been  sung,  as  the  avenger 
ot  crime  ana  the  destroyer  of  AdbiUcs. 

pnk$  Niobea]  Tlie  number  of  Niobe's  children  is  stated  variously  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  The  version  best  known  is  that  which  Achilles  gives  to 
Priam,  when  he  is  comforting  him  for  Hector  (II.  xxiv.  602-617),  that  she 
bad  six  aons  and  as  many  daughters,  and  that,  because  she  had  boastfully 
compared  the  number  of  her  offspring  with  that  of  Lato's,  who  had  but  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo,  these  two  shot  all  her  children,  who  were  turned  to  stone  by 
Zeus.  She  was  afterwards  changed  to  stone  herself.  Considemble  remains 
of  a  group  of  figures,  said  to  be  by  Scopas  (C.  8  6),  representing  Niobe  and 
her  children,  exist  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

wtoffnae — linguae]  This  is  a  close  copy  of  Zcvr  y&p  ftcydXijr  ykwrfnit 
KAfimvt  '^vtptxBaipii  (Soph.  Antig.  1S7). 

2.  TItyos]    See  Cf.  ii.  14.  8,  n. 

8.  altae]    This  is  an  Homeric  epithet  for  Troy,*lXiof  ahnunf. 

4.  PMkim  AchiUes,]  See  C.  ii.  16. 19,  n.  llie  death  of  Achilles  by  the 
hand  of  Apollo  was  foretold  by  Hector  (D.  xxii.  358,  sqq.),  and  is  stated  by 
Sopbodes  (Phik)ct.  834),— 

T0(€VTOgt  &S  XfyOVO"tF,  ^K  ^t/30V  ^/if Iff. 

The  common  legend  assigns  it  to  Wris,  but  not  without  Apollo's  help  (Viig. 
Acn  vi.  57).  The  country  from  which  Achilles  is  said  to  have  come  was 
Plithiotis  in  Thessaly. 

14.  malejtriatoi]  *  keeping  untimely  holiday.*    The  chorus  in  the  Troadea 

of  Euripides  (541,  sqq.)  relates  how  there  was  singing  and  dancing  and  joy  in 

tlie  city  for  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  when  the  cry  of  battle  was  suddenly 

heard,  cluldren  clung  to  their  mothers'  garments,  armed  men  kept  issuing 
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from  the  horse,  and  murdered  the  Trojan  jonth  at  the  altars  and  in  their  bedi 
See  aUo  Viig.  Aen.  11.  248. 

17.  capti$\    This  is  not  a  genuine  reading,  but  the  tme  word  is  lost. 

23.  ductos^  Aen.  i.  423 :  "  Pars  dacere  mnros."  The  Greeks  would  Fay 
roixovs  cXovMty.  *  Potiore  alite '  is  '  under  better  anspioes.'  As  observed 
before,  the  auspices  were  taken  when  a  town  was  to  be  built.  Here  Borne  is 
meant. 

25  Doctor  itrgutae]  Apollo  had  in  later  times  the  title  of  /lovirayemt  as 
leader  of  the  Muses'  choir  and  their  instructor. 

26.  XarUho  favis  amne  crinet,]  See  Epod.  xr.  9,  about  Apollo's  hair.  The 
river  Xanthas  here  mentioned  was  in  Lyda  (see  C.  iii.  4.  62). 

27.  Dauniae\     See  C.  i.  22.  14,  n. 

28.  Levis  Ag^ieu.]  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  (ayvuvt)  to  ApoUo,  aa 
worshipped  in  and  protecting  the  streets  of  cities. 

31.  Virmnwn  primae]  The  choms  on  this  great  occasion  was  chosen  from. 
noble  families,  as  the  passage  shows.  (See  Introduction.)  The  Lesbian  fcMit 
was  the  Sapphic.  There  is  no  example  of  this  passive  use  of  '  tutela '  earli«:r 
than  Horace. 

36.  PoiUds  ictum,]    The  beating  of  time  by  the  motion  of  die  thumb. 

38  NoctUucam,]  This  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  as  the  Moon,  which  she 
represented,  as  Janus  (the  masculine  form  of  the  same  name)  represented  th« 
Sun. 

89.  ProtperamJrHfptm]  Tliis  and  *  docilis  modorum '  (v.  43)  are  Gie^ 
constructions.  The  first  means  '  her  who  prospers  the  fruits  of  the  earth/ 
which  Diana  would  do  by  bringing  round  the  seasons,  for  she  was  '  swift  the 
onward  months  to  roli' 

42.  fesUu — luce$j}    The  Secular  Games  lasted  three  days  and  nights. 


ODE    VII. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  Ode  is  addressed  to  the  same  person  as  the  dhh 
Epistle  of  the  first  book.  But  who  Torquatus  was,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding. The  Ode  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  C.  i.  4,  and  may  very  likely  hav© 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  and  afterwards  inserted  nere  to  help  out  a 
volume.  It  contains  an  exhortation  to  present  enjoyment,  since  Deadi  is  cer- 
tainly at  hand  for  all. 

Abgument.  —  The  winter  is  gone,  and  the  spring  is  returning,  with  its 
green  leaves,  its  gentler  streams,  and  its  Graces.  The  seasons  change  and 
remind  us  of  our  end;  but  the  revolving  year  repairs  its  losses,  while  we  go 
to  tlie  dust  for  ever,  and  we  know  not  when  it  will  be.  What  thou  dost  en- 
joy thyself,  is  so  much  taken  from  tliy  greedy  heir.  Wlien  thou  art  dead, 
Toi-quatus,  thy  family,  thine  elo<mence,  and  thv  piety  will  not  restore  thee  to 
life,  anv  nK>re  than  me  love  of  Diana  could  brmg  back  Hippolytus,  or  the 
friendship  of  Theseus,  Peirithous. 

3.  Mutal — tnbes]  'undergoes  its  changes.'  This  is* no  more  than  'subit 
vices.'  *  Vices '  is  what  is  termed  a  cognate  accusative.  The  meaning  of  the 
next  words  is,  that  the  streams,  lately  swollen  by  the  winter  rains  or  by  tlie 
first  melting  of  the  snow,  had  subsided,  and  no  longer  overflowed  their  banks, 
but  flowed  quietly  along  them.  See  C.  iv.  12. 3.  Kespecting  die  Graces,  see 
C.  i.  4.  6 ;  30.  5,  n. 

13.  Damna  —  cade$tia]  '  Tamen '  shows  that  the  changes  and  doteriora- 
tions  of  tlie  weather  and  seasons  are  intended,  and  *  cclercs  lunae '  ai-e  the 
quick-revolving  months. 
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15.  fRvt  Aateas]  Horace's  ptirpose  is  to  show  that  no  means  are  sofficieni 
to  bring  bock  the  dead,  not  pietj,  nor  wealth,  nor  power.  There  is  a  similar 
Terse  in  Epp.  i.  6.  27. 

19.  amico  Q/Mie  dederis  animo.']  *  Whatever  tlioa  givest  thine  own  dear 
loal.'    This  seems  to  be  a  literal  version  of  <t>i^ff  ^X.^  X^P^C^^^^- 

2! .  splendida]  *  Judgment  augnst  hath  parsed.'  *  8picndida '  is  an  onosual 
word  for  snch  a  meaning.    As  to  Minos,  see  C.  ii.  13.  23,  n. 

26.  Liberat  Hippciiftam^]  This  is  in  accordance  with  tiie  legends  of  Greece 
respecting  Artemis  and  Hippotytos.  She  was  anable  to  bring  him  to  life. 
The  Latin  poets  make  Hippoljtus  return  from  the  dead,  being  brought  to 
liA.*  by  the  skill  of  ^sculapius ;  and  Diana,  in  Ovid's  account,  takes  him 
and  gives  him  into  the  care  of  Egeria,  in  the  woods  of  Aricia  (Met.  xv.  543, 
aqq.f.    8e«  alao  Viiv.  Aen.  vii.  765,  sqq. 

27.  Nee  Lethaea  v(uet]  The  comnaon  stoi^  of  Theseus  and  his  friend  is, 
Aat,  both  having  been  consigned  to  their  punishment  together,  Hercules 
went  down  and  delivered  Thewsus,  leavinc  Peirithoos  to  his  fate.  This  may 
be  the  legend  Horace  follows :  for  it  may  he  understood  that  Theseos  pleaded 
for  Feirimoos  when  he  was  himself  retoming,  but  failed  to  obtain  his  release. 


ODE    VIII. 

C.  BiCarcius  CsKsoRTinTS,  the  person  to  whom  this  Ode  ifl  addressed, 
was  a  man  of  birth  and  education,  a  favorite  with  Augustus,  and  generally 
much  beloved,  according  to  Velleius,  who  says  of  his  death  (in  a.  d.  2), 
•*  Graviter  tulit  d vitas."  Horace  pays  him  the  compliment  of  believing  that 
be  would  esteem  an  Ode  of  his  more  highly  than  any  costly  gifts  he  could 
offer,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  among  friends  of  making  each 
other  presents  ('  strenas ')  on  new-year's  day  and  other  festivals.  Censorinus 
was  consnl  the  year  that  Horace  died. 

Aboumsnt.  —  If  I  were  rich  in  statues  and  pictures,  I  wonld  give  such  to 
my  friends,  and  the  best  to  thee,  Censorinus.  But  I  have  none,  and  thou  de* 
sircst  not  these.  What  I  have  I  oflfer, — verses  in  which  thou  del igh test. 
Ko  monuments  of  marble,  not  their  own  mighty  deeds,  could  ennohle  the 
Scipiones  like  the  verses  of  Ennius.  Thine  own  virtues  must  remain  obscure 
but  for  the  Muse.  What  would  ^acus  or  Romulus  have  been  without  her? 
8he  raises  men  to  the  skies,  as  did  Hercules,  the  Tyndaridse,  and  Liber. 

1.  pateras]    See  S.  i.  6. 118.  n. 

commodus^  'liberally.'  "Miscentur  cyathis  pocula  commodis"  (C.  iit 
19. 12)  is  a  like  use  of  the  word. 

2.  ami]    8ee  S.  i.  4.  28,  n.       • 

3.  tripodas,']  In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  was  a  bronze  altar  on 
three  legs,  called  finom  its  form  rplirow.  Imitations  of  this  tripod  were  pre- 
sented to  the  victors  at  the  Pythian  games.  Herodotus  mentions  their  being 
given  at  the  games  of  Apollo  at  Tnopium  in  Cnidus  (i.  144). 

5.  atiium]  *  Artes '  as  *  works  of  art'  occurs  in  Epp.  i.  6.  17 :  "Martnor 
vctus  aeraque  et  artes  Suspice."  Also  in  Cic.  (de  L^.  ii.  2),  "  antiquorum 
artibus";  and  in  Vii^^.  (Aen.  v.  859),  "  clypeum  —  Didymaonis  artes." 

5.  Parrhasim]  This  painter  flourished  at  Athens  with  Zeuxis  about  the 
end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  404.  Manv  of  his  pictui^s  were  to  bo 
seen  at  Kome  when  Horace  wrote.  Scopas,  the  sculptor  and  architect  of 
Faroe,  who  flourislicd  (also  at  Athens)  about  the  same  time  as  Parrhasius, 
la  the  reputed  author  of  soma  works  that  exist  to  this  day;  particularly  tha 
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gmp  referred  to  on  C.  6.  1,  which,  if  not  the  oriflnal,  is  an  aocieQl  copy. 
The  statue  set  ap  by  Augostos  in  the  temple  he  built  to  Apollo  {C  S.  33, 
n.)  was  also  by  Scopas,  and  it  appears  on  Koman  coins  as  Apollo  Actius  or 
Falatinus. 

pmiuUt]  *  Proferre,'  meaning  to  '  produce '  (as  we  say )  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
common.  Perhaps  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  '  Ponere '  is  a  more  com- 
moD  word.    See  A.  P.  34 :  *"  Quia  ponere  totum  Nosciet." 

15.  fuffoe]  This  is  only  a  way  of  expressing  his  hasty  departoro  irom 
Italy  at  the  summons  of  the  Cartliaginian  senate 

16.  Bejetiaeque  retronum]  This  refers  to  Hannibal's  final  defeat  at  Zama, 
as  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  the  rouse  of  Ennius  ('  Calabrae  Pieridus/  y. 
20),  which  was  employed  in  the  praises  of  the  elder  Scipio. 

17.  NoH  incatdia\  'Carthage  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanns  Minor, 
B.  c.  146. 

18.  nomen  a6  Africa  LucnUus]  These  words  refer  to  Scipio  Afncanos 
Minor.    In  S.  ii.  1.  65  he  is  mentioned  in  the  same  way  as  the  man 

"qui 
Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritnm  Carthapne  nomen." 
From  a  strict  rendering^  Horace's  words,  therefore,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Ennius  had  written  the  praises,  not  only  of  the  elder,  but  also  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  burnt  Cartha^  twenty-three  jrears  after  the  death  of  'Ennius. 
But,  with  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  facts,  no  confusion  could  arise,  and 
Horace  wrote  for  those  who  knew  them  well. 

20.  Calttbrae  Pierides :]  The  muse  of  Calabria,  i.  e.  of  Ennins,  who  was 
bom  at  Rudias,  a  Calabrian  town,  b.  c.  239.  He  wrote,  as  observed  above, 
a  poem  on  the  elder  Scipio. 

25.  Amcum  \  This  was  a  mythical  king  of  .^gina,  and  much  celebrated 
for  his  justice.  After  his  death  he  was  made  judge  in  Elysium  (C.  ii.  13.  23, 
n.),  which,  according  to  the  later  mythology,  was  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Tartarus,  but  which  the  earlier  notions  placed  in  certain  blessed  islands  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  by  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Azores.  (Sec  Epod. 
xvi.  Int.)  Horace  says  it  was  not  only  his  virtue  and  tlie  public  esteem,  but 
also  the  poet's  praise,  that  gained  .£acus  this  honor.  His  praises  and  those 
of  liis  family  are  frequent  in  Pindar. 

29.  Sic  Jotns  interest]    These  heroes  are  all  referred  to  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  sqq. 

32.  en'piunt  aequoribus]     See  C.  i.  8.  2,  n. 

33.  Omatva  viridi]     See  C  iii.  25.  20. 

34.  Liber  vota  bonos]  This  only  means,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  muse. 
Liber  was  made  a  god,  and  as  such  receives  and  answers  the  prayers  of  his 
worshippers. 


ODE  Ui. 

M.  LoLLTUS,  to  whom  this  Ode  is  addressed,  as  we  have  seen  (C.  ir.  2, 
Int.),  was  defeated  by  the  Sigambri,  b.  c.  27,  which  disaster  caused  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  at  Rome,  and  very  probably  raised  a  good  many  voices  against 
him,  and  gave  an  advantage  to  nis  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  Horace  wrote  this  Ode  to  meet  their  attacks,  and  to  console  LoUius  under 
his  defeat.  Ho  declares  that  his  name  shall  not  die,  as  man^  noble  names 
have  died,  for  lack  of  a  poet  to  sing  it.  He  praises  him  for  his  sagacity,  up- 
rightness, freedom  from  avarice,  and  hatred  of  corruption. 

Aroumbnt.  —  Think  not  that  my  verses  will  die:  though  Homer  stands 
first  amon^  poets,  Pindar,  Siraonides,  Alcsens,  Stcsichorus,  Anacreon,  Sa|>- 
pho,  —  these  all  survive.    Helen  was  not  the  first  woman  that  loved;  not 
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mum  tlie  only  citj  tiiat  has  been  sacked ;  nor  the  heroes  of  the  Diad  all  that 
hare  fbaght ;  bat  the  rest  have  been  foi^tten,  becanse  they  have  no  poet  to 
ring  of  them.  Boried  virtne  is  little  better  than  buried  dulncss.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  let  thy  labors  pass  ansung,  Lollios ;  thy  sagacity  and  uprightness, 
thy  mind  free  from  avarice  and  secure  from  corruption.  It  is  not  the  i>os- 
8cs»or  of  riches  that  is  wealthy,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  gifcs 
of  Heaven,  and  to  endure  poverty,  who  hates  corruption,  and  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  country  or  his  friends. 

1.  A^  Jbrte]  '  Lest  perchance  you  should  suppose  —  remember  that,  even 
if  Homer  stands  first,  Kndar  is  not  forj^tten  *  For  other  examples  of  *  ne' 
thus  used,  see  S.  ii.  1.  80;  Epp.  i.  1.  13  ;  18.  58;  ii.  1.  208;  A.  P.  406. 

2.  naius  odAuJidum]  Though  llorace  says  he  was  bom  near  the  Aufidus, 
Yenusia,  his  native  town,  was  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  river,  on  that  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  leads  from  Beneventura  to  Tarentum.  The  Aufidus 
(Ofanto)  is  invariably  described  by  Horace  as  a  boisterous  river  (see  C.  iii. 
30.  10;  iv.  14,  25;  S.  i.  1.  58).  But  the  character  of  such  streams  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year. 

8.  Alcaei  minaces]     See  C.  i.  32.  5.  n. 

8.  Stesichoriqite  graves  Chmenae:]  The  muse  of  Stesichorus  is  called 
'gravis,'  as,  though  a  lyric  poet,  he  chose  for  his  subjects  principally  those 
which  belonged  to  Epic  poetry,  as  wars  and  heroes,  and  so  forth.  He  was 
bom  at  Himera  in  Sicily,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 

12.  Aeofiae — puellae.]     Sappho.     See  C.  i.  1.  34. 

13.  <irsit]  This  governs  *  crines '  as  *  mirata '  governs  the  other  accusa- 
tives. See  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Laodamia  writetf  thus  to  her  husband  of  the  charma 
by  which  Helen  was  won :  — 

"  Venerat  (Paris)  ut  fama  est  multo  spectabilis  auro, 
Quique  suo  Phrygias  corpore  ferret  opes :  — 
His  ego  te  victam,  consors  Ledaea,  gcmellis, 
Suspicor ;  haec  Danais  posse  nocorc  puto  " 

(Ov.  Her.  13.  57,  sqq.); 
and  Hecuba  upbraids  Helen  with  the  same  weakness  (Eur.  Tro.  991) :  — 

&¥  y  tltn^wra  fiapffdpois  ((r6TifjLa<n 
Xpwr^  re  \afinp6w  e^tfiapywSrjs  <f>p€vas» 
See  C.  i.  15.  14. 

17.  tela  Cydonio]  Teucer  is  described  by  Homer  as  Spurns  *AxaiS»p 
To^oavvrj  (II.  xiii.  313).  Cydon  was  a  town  of  Crete,  and  the  Cretans  were 
famous  archers.  See  C.  i.  15.  17,  n.,  and  compare  Virg.  Eel.  x.  59 :  "  Tor- 
quere  Cydonia  corou  Spicula." 

20.  Idomaieus  Stheneiusve]  The  first  of  these  led  the  Cretans,  and  the 
other  the  Aigives,  in  the  Trojan  war.  Deiphobus  was  Hector's  favorite 
brother  (II.  xxii.  233),  and  was  reckoned,  next  to  him,  the  chief  strength  of 
Iha  Trojans. 

27.  UrgerUur]  So  C.  i.  24.  5 :  "  Ergo  Qninctilium  perpetuus  sopor  Ur- 
get  t "     *  Illacrimabilis '  is  used  in  an  active  sense,  C.  ii.  14.  6. 

29.  PauUum  septdtae]  Virtue,  if  it  be  left  in  obscurity,  is  in  no  better  po- 
sition than  dulness  (which  signifies  generally  a  gross,  unspiritual  nature), 
when  that  too  is  buried ;  one  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  as  far  as  influence  is 
concerned,  for  neither  exercises  any  influence  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  his  repu- 
tation goes,  a  man  may  as  well  be  buried  in  stupidity  as  have  his  virtuod 
buried  in  oblivion.  There  are  some  well-known  verses  in  Gray's  Church* 
yard  Elegy  that  correspond  closely  to  Horace's.  . 

31,  Chartis]     See  S.  ii.  3.  2. 

$3^,}    So  C.  i.  12.  21 :  "Neque  te  silebo,  Liber." 
31* 
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32.  Totve  tuo8  potior  labarei]  These  lines  seem  to  ha^  refereiMW  to  ^ 
unpopalarity  of  LoUius  in  connection  with  his  defeat,  which  appears  to  be 
allnded  to  in  the  word  *  duhiis '  below.  He  may  also  have  been  the  object 
of  Blunder  in  respect  to  his  personal  character,  which  Horace  here  warmly 
d '.-rends,  but  which  in  after  yean  was  much  blackened.  There  seems  to  he 
no  other  way  of  accoanting'for  the  earnestness  with  which  Horace  declares 
his  friend's  innocence  of  the  vice  of  avarice,  for  instance,  than  to  suppose 
tliiU  fault  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  as  it  was  so  freely  after  his  death  {sw 
Introduction). 

33.  carpere  lividas]  The  nlnral  '  oblivionee '  is  nowhere  else  used.  *  Car- 
pcre '  is  used  in  the  sense  or  gradually  consuming,  and  has  something  like 
that  meaning  here.  '  Lividus '  is  akin  to  the  Greek  wtXtZvos,  and  to  the 
Latin  Muridus'  (C.  iii.  4.  74,  n.}.  It  ni^ans  'dark,'  and  is  commonly  as- 
sociated with  envy,  which  connects  it  with  oblivion  caused  by  envy.  Hor.ice 
savM  dark  oblivion  shall  not  swallow  up  the  labors  of  LoUius  witli  impunity ; 
as' if  he  were  his  diampion,  ready  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  of  obliv- 
ion, his  enemj. 

34.  Est  antmm  tibi]  *  Rerum  pmdentia '  is  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 
"Cato  multarum  rerum  usum  habebat"  (Cic.  de  Am.  ii.  6)  expresses  the 
same  kind  of  experience.  *  Rectus '  menus  *  erect,*  not  stooping  or  bowed 
down,  as  "Fana  deos  habuere  rectos"  (C.  iv.  4.48).  See  also  Ennios, 
quoted  by  Cicero  (De  SenecL  c  6) :  **  Quo  vobis  meuies,  rectae  quae  stare 
solcbant  Antehac,  dementes  scse  flexere  viai  ?  " 

37.  abstinens — pecuniae^]    For  similar  Grecisms,  see  C.  ii.  9.  17,  n. 

39.  Consulque  non  unius  anni]  Compare  C.  iii.  2. 19.  Lollius  was  consul, 
B.  c  21,  hut  Horace  says  that  an  upright  'judex'  is  always  on  a  level  with 
the  highest  magistrates ;  and  such  ever  was  Lollius,  besi^^  like  others  with 
temptations  to  corruption,  but  resisting  them  all,  and  so  overcoming  die 
enemies  who  encompassed  him,  and  delivering  himself  by  his  virtue  from 
their  calumnies. 

41.  Judex  honegtum]  That  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  merit  and  diffi- 
culty to  maintain  the  character  of  an  uncorrupt  judex,  does  not  say  much 
for  the  honesty  of  those  who  exercised  the  functions  of  jurors.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  senatorian  body  led  to  the  judicial  power  bemg  transferred  from 
them  to  the  equites,  but  they  in  their  turn  were  found  so  corrupt  that  it  was 
eiven  back  to  the  senatores,  and  afterwards  the  judicos  were  selected  from 
both  orders.    See  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

44.  Expiicuit]  '  Through  hostile  crowds  hath  carried  safe  his  arms  victo 
nous.'    *  Explicare '  seems  to  correspond  with  '  expedire '  in  C.  iv.  4.  76. 

52.  Non  UU — tmidusl  'He  fears  disgrace  worse  than  death, — not  fl^ar- 
ful  he  to  die  for  his  country,'  i.  e.  but  he  is  not  fearful.  See  C.  iii.  19.  2 : 
"  Codrus  pro  patria  non  tiinidns  mori"    See  ahM>  C.  iii.  2.  13,  n. 


ODE    X. 

LiouBiNUS  is  a  merely  poetical  personage,  and  probably  Horace  com- 
posed tliis  Ode  with  a  Greek  original  before  him  or  in  his  mind. 

Argumbkt.  —  Cruel  and  lovely  boy ;  when  the  down  shall  have  passed 
upon  thy  cheek,  and  thy  flowing  locks  have  fallen,  and  thy  soft  complexion 
vanished,  thou  shalt  look  in  the  glass,  and  say,  "  Why  did  I  not,  as  a  boy, 
feel  as  I  do  now;  or  why,  with  these  feelings,  have  I  not  the  beauty  I  had 
then  ?  " 

2.  pluma\    This  word  corresponds  to  the  Greek  nriXoi^,  used  in  the  sense 
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ml  die  early  down  npon  a  boy's  cheek.  The  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in 
this  sense.  ^Awrikos  was  a  name  giren  by  the  Greeks  to  beardless  boys. 
Boys'  hair  was  alk>wed  to  grow  till  they  assumed  the  *  toga  virilis/  wKen 
it  waa  cttt  off,  as  observed  on  C  ii.  5.  24.  The  feathers  of  a  burd  are  as  good 
a  likeness  to  the  down  on  a  young  cheek  as  wool,  from  which  '  lanugo,    the 


i  word  in  this  sense,  is  derived. 
6.  ie  speado  videris]  '*  Speculo  '  here,  without  '  in,'  is  the  ablative  of  the 
instrnmcnt.  '  Alterum '  is  nowhere  else  used  exactly  in  this  sense,  *  muta- 
•  tnm,'  and,  though  the  word  admits  of  that  use,  it  is  so  like  the  Greek  mpow, 
which  is  frequently  so  used,  that  I  think  it  is  a  translation  of  that  word. 
'  Ben  *  is  an  exclamation  of  the  poet,  not  of  Ligurinus.  What  follows  is  like 
two  lines  in  Terence  (Uec.  i.  1.  17,  sq.) :  — 

'*  £heu  me  roiseram !  cur  non  ant  istaec  mihi 
Aetas  et  forma  est  ant  tibi  haec  sententia  1 " 
The  mimnrs  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  only  of  metal,  glass  mirrors 
having  been  introduced  later,  and  then  of  an  inferior  quality. 


ODE    XI. 

This  Ode  professes  to  be  an  invitation  to  Phyllis  to  come  and  sup  with 
Horace  on  the  15di  of  April,  Maecenas's  buthday.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Ode  was  sent  to  M»cenas  himself,  and  was  only  thrown  into  the  form  of  an 
address  to  Phyllis  for  poetical  convenience. 

Aboument.  —  I  have  a  irood  old  amphora  of  Alban,  with  parsley  and  ivy 
to  make  thee  a  crown,  Phyllis ;  silver  on  my  board,  and  an  altar  that  waits 
for  the  sacrifice ;  the  slaves  arc  busy,  the  fire  is  burning ;  come  and  celebrate 
the  Ides  of  April,  for  it  is  Maecenas's  birthday,  more  sacjred  to  me  than  my 
own.  Telepnns  is  matched  already,  and  is  no  match  for  thee.  The  fates  of 
Phaethon  and  Bellerophon  teach  thee  to  beware  of  ambition.  Come,  my 
last  love,  with  thy  sweet  voice  sing  the  song  I  shall  teach  thee ;  song  shall 
drive  care  away. 

2.  Albam  cadtts ;]  The  wine  of  the  Alban  hills  was  of  the  better  kind ; 
find  at  Nassidienus's  supper  it  was  offered  to  the  chief  guest  with  Falemian 
(Sat.  ii.  8.  16).  Pliny  (N.  H.  xiv.  6)  places  it  third  among  the  wines  of 
Italy.  Juvenal  (y.  33)  speaks  of  Albanian  wine,  and  classes  it  with  Setian, 
both  of  great  age.  The  rich  glutton  drank  it,  he  says,  as  a  corrective  of  yes- 
terday's debauch. 

5.  qua  erinet  reiigaiaf^ffes ;]   <  Crowned  with  which  thou  art  beautifuL' 

7.  vfrbentM]    See  C.  i.  19. 14,  n. 

8.  Spargier  aqno;^  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Romans  shed 
blood  on  birthdays.  In  the  earliest  times,  perhaps  they  did  not,  but  the 
practice  was  different  in  Horace's  time,  as  this  passage  shows.  See  also 
Juv  xi.  84. 

10.  Cwiitant  mixtae  pueri$  pueUae;]  'Puellae'  is  most  rarely  used  for 
female  slaves.    The  word  in  use  was  ' ancillae' 

12.  Venice  Jumum.]  *  Vertice'  is  the  top  of  the  flame,  which  'flickers 
as  it  whirls  the  dark  smoke  on  its  crest ' ;  a  spiral  flame,  terminating  in  a 
column  of  smoke.  It  seems  as  if  Horace  were  writing  with  a  fire  burning 
before  him,  and  caught  the  idea  as  he  wrote 

15.  marimu]  C.  i  3.  1.  Venus  (*A(^po3tn7)  was  said  to  have  risen  from 
die  sea  in  the  month  of  April,  which  was  therefore  her  month,  the  name  of 
which  Macrobins  derives  from  Sif>p6£ :  Varro,  move  piobably,  from  '  apcrio/ 
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as  the  month  that  opens  the  Tear.    The  word  '  mIob  '  is  derived  fiom  '  idnaM/ 
which  si^itiet  to  divide,  and  this  explains  '  findit.' 

19.  ad/iuentes  Ordiuat  amios.]    *  Reckons  each  year  as  it  succeeds.' 

21.  Teltipkumf]  Telephos  is  a  favorite  name  with  lloniee.  For  what 
reason  this  is  the  name  he  chooses  for  youths  whom  maidens  vaiulj  love, 
does  not  appear ;  but  such  is  the  fact  *  Occupavit '  signifiea  '  has  -  fMO- 
occupiod'(C.  ii.  12.  28). 

22.  Non  tuae  sotHm]    This  belongs  to  'jnvenem/  not  to  'puelLa.'    *A 

SKith  not  of  thy  ooncUtioiL'    "  Si  qua  voles  apte  nubere,  nube  pah  *'  (Ovid, 
eroid.  ix.  32). 

23.  grata  CbnuMriel    This  is  repeated  from  C.  i.  33.  14. 

25.  PkaOhm]  Toe  story  of  Fha(^thon  getting  permission  to  drive  the 
horses  of  his  father  Helios  (the  sun),  setting  fire  to  the  earth,  and  finally 
killed  by  lightning  and  falling  into  the  Eridaans,  is  told  at  much  length  by 
OvidCMet-u.  1-324). 

27.  Pegoiui]  The  story  was,  that  the  winged  horse  of  Zens  was  auren 
bv  Athene  or  roseidon  to  Bellorophon  jC  i.  27.  24)  to  help  him  to  kill  the 
Chimaera,  and  that  afterwards  Belleroption  tried,  with  the  help  of  P^asus, 
to  rise  to  heaven ;  but  for  his  presumption  ho  was  thrown  off. 

29.  ft  uUm]  *  And  counting  it  impious  to  hope  beyond  what  is  allowed, 
avoid  one  wlio  is  not  thy  matdi.' 

32.  Fuum]    Compare  Propert  i.  IS.  19  :  — 

**  Mi  neque  amare  aliam  nequo  ab  hac  discedero  fas  est ; 
Cynthia  prima  iuit,  Cvnthia  finis  erit." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  do,  that  Horace  was  old. 
However  literally  the  woixls  may  be  taken,  they  only  mean  that  he  intended 
to  be  constant  to  Phvllis. 

34.  oomiuoe  modoe]  These  words  correspond  veiy  doeely  to  tiioee  of  C.  iv. 
6.43: 

"  Beddidi  caimen  dodlis  modorum  Yads  HoratL" 


ODE  XII. 

This  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  VirgQ  the  poet  (thoogh  this 
has  been  much  disputed)  to  sup  with  him. 

Aboumbnt.  —  The  spring  is  come,  the  frost  is  fied,  the  stream  flows 
fiently,  the  swallow  has  built  her  nest,  the  shepherds  are  piping  to  Pan  in 
die  fields,  and  the  days  of  drought  have  returned,  Virgil.  Bring  me  a  box 
of  nard,  and  I  will  bring  tliee  in  return  some  generous  Calenian  from  Sul- 
picius's  cellar.  If  my  bargain  please  thee,  make  haste ;  lay  aside  business ; 
and,  remembering  that  thou  must  die,  relax  while  thou  mayest  into  folly  for 
a  time.  ^ 


1.  temperant']  This  is  explained  bv  C.  i.  3. 16  (see  note).  The  Thracian 
winds  are  here  the  northeast  winds  or  spring. 

3.  nee  fluvii  8trepunt\  This  explains  C.  iv.  7.  3.  The  time  is  not  quite 
the  bcjj^inning  of  spring,  when  the  snows  melt  and  the  rivcre  are  swoUcn,  but 
after  they  have  subsid^,  which  soon  takes  place. 

5.  Niatim  ponit,]  The  story  of  Procne,  daughter  of  Pftndion,  king  of 
Attica  (Cecropia),  mmed  into  a  swallow,  is  gracefully  introducc^d  here  to 
give  ornament  to  a  common  fact  and  sign  of  spring.  Horace  elsewhere 
introducos  the  swallow  with  the  west  wind  (Epp.  i.  7.  13).  One  version 
of  the  story  changes  Phifomela  into  the  swallow,  and  Procne,  the  mother  of 
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Itts,  tnto  the  ntchtingale.    Virgil  makes  Philomela  the  mother  and  slarcr 
of  Itys  (Ed.  Ti.  79) :  — 

"  Qnas  illi  Philomela  dapes,  quae  dona  pararit  ? 
Qno  cursn  deserta  petiverit,  et  qnibos  ante 
Infclix  sna  tecta  sapervolitaverit  alia  ?  ** 
In  short,  the  le^nd  is  more  varied  than  almost  any  other. 

7.  maie]  This  may  go  with  '  barbaras '  to  strengthen  it,  as  "  ranci  male  " 
(S.  1.  4.  66),  or  with  '  ulta.' 

&.  Regum]  The  Inst  of  kings,  as  exemplified  in  one  of  tiiem,  Terens, 
the  Thracian  king,  who,  having  married  one  of  the  above  sisters,  concealed 
her,  and  married  me  other,  nnder  the  pretence  that  she  was  dead.  The  frand 
was  discovered,  and  the  first  wife,  whichever  of  the  two  it  was  (see  above), 
mnrdcred  her  son  Itys,  and  put  his  limbe  before  his  father  as  a  banqnet  The 
sisters  then  ran  away,  and  Tereos  ponoing  them,  they  were  all  changed  into 
birds. 

9.  Diaaa]     C  iii  4. 1. 

II.  dSram]    Pan,  who  .was  chiefly  worshipped  in  Arcadia. 

14.  QUibui]    SeeC.  i.  29.  9.    As  to  <  ducere,' see  C.  iii.  a.  34,  n. 

15.  juvenwn  ncbUium  diens,]  These  are  said  by  the  Scholiasts  to  be  An- 
gustos  and  Mccenas.  '  Juvenis '  is  applied  to  the  former  in  C.  i.  2.  41  (see 
note). 

17.  Nardijparmts  onyx]  A  ponnd  of  *  nard '  was  worth  upwards  of  300 
denarii,  which  snm  was  eqnivalent  to  more  than  10^.  sterling.  The  'onyx' 
was  another  name  lor  alabaster,  of  which,  as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament^ 
as  well  as  here  and  elsewhere,  boxes  were  made  for  ointments. 

18.  Su^ncHs — korreUA  These  wera  famous  wine-celUirs,  which,  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Bulpician  family,  and,  according  to  the  Scholiasts, 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Galba,  the  cognomen  of  a  bnmch  of  that  gens, 
in  their  day.  There  are  inscriptions  extant  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  '  horrea  Gralbiana.'  Horace,  professing  to  have  no  good  wine  of  his  own, 
says  be  will  buy  a  cadus  of  Calenian.     (C.  i.  20  10,  n  ) 

19.  amaraque  Otrcnvmj  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  but  not  uncomnKMi 
in  Horace,  as  "  acuta  belli "  (C.  iv.  4.  76) ;  "  oorruptus  vanis  remm  "  (S  ii. 
2. 25) ,  fictis  remm  "  (S.  u.  8.  S3) ;  "  Tilia  lerum  "  (Epp.  i.  17. 2n  "  abdita 
remm  "  (A.  P.  49). 

23.  Immunem]  *  for  nothing,'  as  we  say.    It  is  equivalent  to  *  asymbolus 
in  Terence  (Phorm-  ii.  2.  25f :  "  Ten'  asymbolum  venire  I "    The  drone  is 
represented  as  "immunis  sedens  aliena  ad  pabula"  (Virg.  Geoi^  iv.  244). 
and  Horace  aays  of  himself,  "  quem  sds  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci  '* 
(£p.  i.  14.  33). 
25.  ttwHum  Ivcri,]    This  looks  like  a  joke,  but  the  point  of  it  is  lost 
86.  Nigromm — t^'aml    This  epithet  is  commonly  applied  to  the  funeral 
firesy  as  (Aeo.  xi.  186^,  '^subjectis  ignibos  atris." 


ODE    XIII. 

This  Ode  has  been  noticed  iq  the  introduction  to  C.  iii- 10  It  is  not  un- 
like the  flfb^mth  of  the  same  book.  It  is  professedly  addressed  to  an  old 
woman,  Lyce,  who  is  trying  to  keep  up  her  charms.  The  poet  writes  as  if 
the  gods  had  answered  his  prayers  by  taking  away  her  beauty  for  the  cmelty 
she  bad  shovm  him.    It  is  most  probably  an  imitation. 

'Akoumewt.  —  My  prayers  are  answered,  Lyce.  Thou  art  old,  and  would 
'captivate  siiil ;  but  love  abides  only  on  the  fresh  cheek,  and  runs  away 
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from  the  witlici^  trank,  and  from  thoe,  with  ^17  black  teedi»  and  wrinklea, 
and  gray  hairs.  Try  and  hide  thy  yean  with  purple  and  jewels,  hot  die 
telltale  records  betray  thee.  Where  is  the  girl  that  I  loved  only  next  to 
Cinara  ? — whom  Fate  carried  off  too  soon,  while  it  l^  Lyoe  to  grow  Qi<^ 
that  her  lovers  might  laugh  at  her  decline. 

7.  Cfiiae]  ' Chia '  it  a  proper  name.  'Delia' and* Lesbia' are fixnysd 
in  the  same  way. 

8.  ezcubcrt  M  ^eiiif.]  This  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sophocles  (Antig. 
782):  — 

"Epas  hs  ip  KTTifima-i  irlnmt 
hf  ivjuikaKtus  irapiuus 
ycaMOOff  ^vwxcvciff. 

9.  andoi  Ownrat J  This  corresponds  to  C.  I  25. 19,  "  aridas  fixmdes  " ; 
as  to  '  luridi/  see  C.  iii.  4.  74,  n. 

IS.  Chae]  These  are  thin,  transparent  textores  of  some  sor^  fixna  the 
island  of  Cw  in  the  '^^l^n* 

14.  dari  hpides]  The  predcns  stones  of  the  costlier  sort  most  in  nse  br 
Boman  women  were  pearls  (' maigaritae ')  and  emeralds  ('smaragdi'). 
They  were  chiefly  worn  in  necklaces,  and  as  ear-drops  and  rings ;  and  liber- 
tinae  distingnished  for  their  bcant^  could  make  a  great  display  dT  jewels  re- 
ceived as  presents  from  their  admirers. 

15.  Nutu  condHafaiHs]  Buried  in  the  public  annals.'  Horace  means 
to  say,  that  the  da3rs  she  has  seen  are  all  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave  of 
the  pubbc  annals,  and  there  any  one  may  find  thcra,  but  she  cannot  get  them 
back.  It  is  a  graphic  way  of*identffying  the  years,  and  marking  their  de- 
cease,  to  point  to  the  record  In  which  each  is  distinguished  by  its  consols  and 
its  leading  events.  *  Notis '  merely  expresses  the  publicity  and  notoriety  of 
the  record  by  which  the  lapee  of  time  is  marked.  As  to  '  fitsti,'  see  £pp.  H. 
1.  48,  n. 

18.  itftKS,  illiuiA  This  word  is  very  emphatic,  as  in  "quantum  mutatns 
ab  illo  Hottore  "  (Acn.  ii  274).  On  *  surpucrat  *  compare  "  unum  me  sor- 
pitc  morti  *'  (Sat.  ii.  3. 283) :  C.  i.  36  8,  n. ;  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.  Regarding  Cinara, 
see  C.  iv.  1. 8,  n.  ,*  and  for  tne  form  '  nota  artium  gratarum '  compare  "  notos 
in  fratrcs  animi  patemi "  (C.  ii.  2. 6).  '  Et '  is  redundant,  and  the  sentence  is 
a  little  irregular :  <  What  hast  thou  left  of  her,  of  her  who  breathed  but 
love,  who  stole  me  IVom  myself,  blest  next  to  Cinara,  that  &ce,  too,  so  fa- 
miliar in  its  lovely  charms  1 ' 

24.  panm — tenmuribus]  This  means  that  Lyce  and  the  crow  go  on  to^ 
gether,  getting  ola  and  never  dying.  'Vetulae'  is  a  contemptuous  form  of 
'annosa/  used  elsewhere  (O.  iii.  17. 13).  Martial  speaks  of  an  old  woman 
who  had  survived  all  the  crows  (x.  67).  She  was  me  danght^  (he  says)  qf 
l*yrrha,  and  Nestor's  step-mothcp,  an  old  woman  when  Niobe  was  a  giri, 
grandmother  of  Laertes,  nurse  of  Priam,  and  mo^er-in-law  of  Thyestes. 

28.  Dilap$oun]  This  expresses  well  Ae  crumbling  of  a  burnt-out  torch. 
The  idea  is  vciy  original.  There  is  an  intentionu  contrast  in  *fcrvidi.' 
*  That  burning  youths  might  see  hI^  loud  laughter  the  torch's  flame  crum- 
bling away  to  ashes.' 


ODE   XIV. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  Ode  was  written,  and  its  pix>bable 
date,  are  given  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  4  of  this  book,  to  which  the  student 
is  r^erred.    The  common  inscription^,  which  make  it  an  address  in  hoaor  of 
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Angnstas,  safficicntlf  describe  the  spirit  of  it,  thotij^h  its  professed  purpose  is 
to  edebrste  the  part  that  Tiberius  took,  with  Drusus,  in  the  victories  over  the 
QennaiL  tribes.  It  is  probabie  that,  whereas  the  Ode  for  Dmsus  was  written 
aoon  afier  his  rictorj,  this  was  not  written  till  Augustus  returned  from  Gaul, 
two  years  afterwards. 

Aboum£1it.  —  With  what  honors  shall  we  perpetuate  thy  virtues,  0 
mightiest  of  princes,  whose  strength  the  insolent  Vindelici  have  felt  ?  With 
irreat  slaughter  Drnsus  cast  th£i  down  from  their  heights,  and  Tiberius 
dtM  them  before  him,  as  the  south  wind  drives  the  waves,  or  the  swollen 
ABUos  lays  waste  the  com, —  a  scathless  victory ;  and  thou  didst  lend  thine 
armies,  thy  counsels,  and  tJiine  auspices.  'T  was  fifteen  years  from  that  day 
when  Alexandria  opened  her  gates  to  thee,  that  Fortune  brought  this  glory 
to  thine  arms.  All  nations  bow  down  to  thee,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  O  thou  guardian  of  Italy  and  Rome ! 

4.  fiatM  A^lemet,]  As  to  '  titulos,'  see  S.  i.  6.  17,  n.,  and  for  *  fiistos.'  see 
Bpp.  iL  1.  48,  n.  '  Aetemare '  is  a  word  which  had  probably  become  almost 
obsolete  in  Horace's  time.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  except  in  a 
fragment  of  Varro.  Many  words  used  by  Horace,  and  by  no  other  extant 
writer,  were  probably  common  enough  before  the  age  of  Cicero.  'Habita- 
biles  oras,'  like  ^  oiKoviievfij  so  commonly  used  by  Plutarch  and  &e  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  signifies  the  Roman  worid. 

7.  (^em  —  didicere  —  Quid  Marte  posses.]  This  construction  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Plantus,  as  (Asin.  i.  1. 45),  "  vcnim  mcam  uxorem,  Libane,  sds  <^ua- 
fis  siet";  and  Terence,  as  (Eun.  iv.5.  15),  "  Ego  ilium  nesdo  qui  fuent," 
and  other  places.  With  the  Greek  poets  nothing  is  more  common,  as  in 
Sophocles  (Trachin.  429)  :  — 

irp^  Bt&v  dfpdaop^  ^1X7 
bi<nroiway  ropot  rir  fror  tarip  6  (tvos ; 

10.  Oenaunos,']  The  Genanni  were  one  of  the  southern  tribes  of  Hietia, 
lyiiUf  between  ue  lakes  Verbanus  (Maggiore)  and  Larius  (Como),  in  the 
mo<km  Val  d' Agno.  The.Breuni  were  a  small  but  wariike  tribe,  also  occu- 
pying part  of  RsBtia.  The  character  Horace  gives  of  these  tribes  is  that  which 
IS  ^ven  by  all  writers  of  the  time.  '  Implacidum '  is  a  word  not  found  in  any 
writer  earUcr  than  Horace.  It  is  as  likely  that  he  made  as  that  he  found  it : 
either  may  be  true. 

13.  plus  vice  $inqMei;]  The  literal  version  would  thus  be,  'with  more  than 
an  even  exchange,^  L  e.  of  blood,  he  being  '  sine  dade  victor '  (v.  32).  As  to 
the  construction  'plus  vice,'  see  C.  i.  13.  20. 

14.  Afajor  Nenmum]    Tiberius.    See  C.  iv.  4.  28,  n. 

17.  Spectambts — dtimtis]  This  seems  imitated  from  the  Greek  idiom 
Bavpaarhi  HaoiS'  *  A  noble  sight,  how  in  the  strife  of  war  he  drove  with 
mighty  slaughter  those  hearts  devoted  to  a  freeman's  death.' 

20.  Indomitas  prope  quaUsl  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  Alcaic  stanza  is  frequently  constructed  with  a  noun  and  its  adjective  in 
the  first  and  last  place,  and  corresponding  in  their  last  syllables.  In  this  Ode 
we  have  rv.  12, 16,  20^  36,  52,  answering  to  this  rule  or  habit  '  Prope '  has 
no  particular  force.  Horace,  whose  ear  was  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Greek  tragedians,  copied  their  o^c&$v  r»  (a  conmion  phrase  in  comparisons) 
here  and  m  other  places.  The  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  was  reoconed  as  the  commencement  of  winter ;  they  therefore  are 
said  to  buiBt  the  ck>nds  ('sdndere  nubes '),  which  poured  down  rain  upon  the 
6aith. 

M,  medkm  per  ignm,]    'Ignes' means  the  flames  of  war. 

«.  ium-^tnm§]    ThkistakeoftomtfieQfeekTovpofMp^^i^iQdtolfae 
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CopliiMos  by  Enrip.  (Ion,  1261 ).  The  only  other  Italian  river  that  was  tep- 
roecuted  under  this  form  was  the  Eridanos,  oi  which  Viigil  says  (Gooi;i^.  It. 
371,  sqq.):- 

"  Et  ffemuia  aoratos  taunno  comna  vnlta 
Endanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  pnrpurenm  violentior  effluit  amnis." 
He  was  therefore  represented  not  only  with  horns,  but  with  gilded  lioms. 
Horace -has  probably  invented  this  descriptjpn  of  his  native  river,  by  way  of 
magnifying  its  imnortanoe,  and  ranking  it  with  the  greater  streams.  Whfittce 
this  conception  or  a  bull,  as  representing  the  form  of  a  river-god,  roamtev« 
arisen,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  probably  from  the  branching  of  so  flHny 
large  streams  at  their  mouths,  though  that  would  not  apply  to  the  Aufidoa. 
26.  OamM]    See  C.  i.  22. 14,  n. 
28.  mediiatwr]    See  C.  iii  25.  5,  n. 

31.  meUndo]  '  And,  mowing  down  first  and  hindmoety  strewed  the  earth,  a 
■cathless  victor.'  Horace  (hke  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  513,  "Froxima  quaeque 
metit  gladio")  gets  his  word  from  Homer  (H  zL67),  ol  d  6crr*  dii/jr^t 
iptufvioL  oXX^Xourur^OypAov  iktnnmtnM. 

32.  tvM  dadt\    See  note  on  v.  13. 

33.  t$ — PrasteNts  dtuof.]  See  C.  i.  7.  27,  n.  Augustus  had  the  'aospi- 
dnm,'  and  his  step-eons  were  his  '  legatL' 

84.  Olio  die\    See  C.  1 37,  Introductioti ,  iv.  4,  Introdnctkm. 

40.  Imperiis  dam  arro^aml.]  '  Claimed  for  the  wars  carried  on  under  thy 
imperium  the  glory  thou  didst  desire.'  What  follows  is  a  compendioas  re- 
view of  the  successes  of  Augustus,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  these 
Odes.  Before  the  present  X>de  was  written,  the  Cantabri  had  been  finally 
subdued  by  A|pppa ;  the  Parthians  had  restored  the  standards  of  Crassiis 
and  M.  Antomus ;  the  Scythians  had  sent  to  ask  to  be  taken  into  aUianoe ; 
the  distant  nations  of  Asui  had  done  the  same  (see  C.  S.  55,  sq.) ;  the  jsue* 
cesses  of  Lentulus  had  checked  the  inroads  of  the  tribes  of  the  Danube  (ii.  9. 
23) ;  Egypt  had  long  been  a  tributary  pronnce ;  Armenia  (Tigris)  had  been 
ceded  by  the  Parthians ;  Britain,  though  only  threatened,  had  sent  tokens  of 
submission.  Augustus  was  just  returned  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  he  bad 
put  down  the  Ust  efforts  of  rebellion,  having  also  driven  back  the  German 
tribei  (Sigambri),  whose  success  against  Lolhus  had  thrown  a  stain  jxjgaa  the 
arms  of  Kome  (see  C.  2  of  this  book,  Introduction). 

45.  Tefontivm  qui  ctitU  originet]  Thb  applies  only  to  Nilus.  The  ancient 
representations  of  the  Nile  eiUiibit  him  as  covering  his  head  with  his  robe,  or 
with  the  waters  flowing  from  under  his  robe ;  while  the  Ister  is  exhibited  with 
his  itm  in  a  medal  of  Trajan,  on  whose  column  he  is  represented  as  rising  oui 
of  his  stream  to  do  homage  to  Rome. 

47.  beUuona]  This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  any  classical  writer. 
It  reduces  to  the  form  of  an  adjective  '  scatentem  belluis '  (C.  iii.  27. 26).  It 
corresponds  to  iroKvBpiii^utv  of  .^schylus,  mikwdiTJis  of  Theocritus,  and 
Homer's  imyaicffrrfg. 

49.  TenoHpavaUUfimenGaUiae]  Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  14 :  "  In  primis  hoc 
volnnt  persuadere  (Druidae)  non  interire  aniinos  sed  ab  aliis  post  mortem 
transire  ad  alios,  atque  hoc  maiime  ad  virtutem  exdtari  putant,  nietu  mortis 
neglecto." 


ODE   XV. 

This  Ode  appears  in  eariy  times  to  have  been  read  as  part  of  die  four- 
teenth ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  Odes  were  written  sepaiately,  tboi^ 
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pnhMj  fliMmt  the  Riiine  time,  on  the  return  of  Augn^tus  to  Rome,  b.  c.  13. 
All  that  k  here  said  of  die  subjection  of  the  world  und  the  universal  poaci 
was  said  in  etfoct  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Ode ;  but  it  was  natural  that 
if  Horace  had  received  tlie  emperor's  commands  to  publish  another  book  ol 
Odes,  he  should  conclude  it  with  one  addressed  to  Augustus  himself,  review- 
ing the  blessings  of  his  reign,  which  at  this  time  had  b^n  crowned  by  a  seriea 
of  sQcceflses  by  which  univereal  peace  was  established. 

AjtomsirT. —  When  I  would  'sing  of  wars,  Phoebus  checked  me  with  his 
fyv6.  Thy  reign,  O  Cffisar,  hath  brought  bock  our  lost  honor,  with  plenty 
mad  peace  and  order,  and  the  means  by  which  our  name  and  strength  hava 
become  gn^at.  Under  thy  protection  we  fear  no  wars,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
the  North  and  the  East  obey  thy  laws,  and  we  with  our  wives  and  children  . 
will  sing  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Troy,  and  Anchises,  and  of  Venua's  son. 

8.  mcrqfuU  iyra,]    This  is  exphiined  by  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  493)  .— 

**  Haec  e^  cum  canerem  subito  manilestus  Apollo 
Movit  inauratae  pollice  fila  lyrae." 
'Increpoit  lyrm'  therefore  signifies  'checked  me  by  touching  the  strings  dt 
his  lyre,  and  leading  me  to  a  strain  more  fitted  to  my  muse.'    The  other  met- 
aphor is  common  enough.    See  Viigil  (Georg.  ii.  41 ) :  "  PeUigoque  volant 
da  vela  patentl*' 

4.  7m,  Cbesar,  a^tas]  The  abruptness  with  which  this  is  introduced  ia 
wordi  remarking.    A  lon^r  preface  would  have  weakened  the  Ode. 

5.  fht^  et  agris]    This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  5. 17,  sq. 

6.  motiro  —  Jbw]    To  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

7.  Derqpta]  As  the  standards  were  quietly  and  voluntarily  sent  to  Augus- 
tas by  Phraatcs,  Horace's  langtmse  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  recovery 
(see  C.  iii.  5,  Introd.)  of  the  stancuirds  lost  by  Crossus  was  one  of  the  greatest 
oaosea  of  rejoiomg  that  ever  htffened  at  Rome.  Without  it,  the  restoration 
eflfected  by  Augustas,  and  of  which  Horace  here  gives  a  compendious  picture, 
would  have  b^  wanting  in  one  of  its  chief  features ;  the  honor,  as  well  as 
die  peace,  of  Rome  was  restored.  These  praises  are  repeated  from  or  in  (for 
we  cannot  say  which  was  written  first)  £pp.  ii.  1.  251,  sqq.  See  also  £pp.  i. 
18.56. 

9.  Jamtm  Qwrint]  If '  Janum  Quirim '  and  not  '  Janum  Ouirinum '  be 
the  true  reading,  Horace  assigns  to  Romulus  the  building  of  ttie  temple  of 
Janus,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  Numa.  The  other  would  mean  '  Janus 
called  Qnirinus,'  a  name  given  him  as  Janus  of  the  Quirites.  As  to  the  shut- 
ting of  the  temple,  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  255,  n. 

10.  evaauUi]    This  nowhere  else  appears  with  an  accusative  case,  but 

*  evadere  '^and  *  exire '  are  used  with  an  accusative  repeatedly.  (Compare  C. 
19.  24.  29.)'  '  Artes'  means  those  virtues  in  which  the  discipline  ot  life  is 
placed,  as  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance. 

17.  Jkror  ChnHt  wA  wsl  *  Civilis*  belongs  to  'furor,'  and  *vis,*  which  is 
a  tedmical  word,  means  here  '  personal  vknence.'  '  Im'  applies  to  foreign 
quarrels.    See  C.  iii.  14.  14,  n. 

20.  Mssueaf]  This  is  another  word  which  Horace  probabl;^  found  in  use 
by  writers  of  a  former  day.    Later  writers  have  taken  it  from  mm.    It  means 

*  sets  at  enmity.'  *  Apprecati  *  (v.  28),  *  remixto '  (v.  30),  are  also  words  first 
found  in  Horace. 

21.  Till  mfimdmn  Dcmubhim  btTnmt]  The  German  tribes,  particnlariy  the 
Vlndeljci  lately  subdued.  '  Edicta  Julia '  can  only  mean  here  tlie  laws  of 
AugU^s,  laid  upon  them  at  then:  conquest,  though  in  its  technical  sense  the 
word  'edicta'  would  not  apply.  The  rules  of  a  governor  published  in  his 
pnnrince  were  his  'edictnm,'  and  these  people  were  not  in  a  province.    Hor- 
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ace  theroibre  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  le^l  sense.  The  €retse  laj  towards 
the  mouths  of  the  Danabe,  while  the  Dad  were  situated  to  the  west  of  them, 
on  the  same  or  south  side  of  the  river. 

23.  Sa-eg  —  Tonalii]  See  C.  iii.  29.  27,  n.  The  Seres  and  Indi  are  not 
much  diBtinj2:uished  by  Horace  (see  C.  i.  12.  56),  and,  when  he  is  referring:  to 
the  East,  their  names  are  generally  associated  with  the  Parthians,  more  (or 
the  soke  of  amplification  than  with  historical  or  geographical  accuracj.  The 
Koraan  armies  had  not  yet  even  crossed  the  Tigris.  But  when  Augustus  was 
in  Syria,  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  ambasfiiadors  came  from  the  far  East 
to  ask.  his  protection  and  alliance. 

25.  UtdSus]    This  word  is  used  for  '  diebus '  by  Ovid  (Fast  iii.  397 J  : — 
**  His  etiam  conjux  apicati  cincta  Dialis 
Ludbns  impexas  debet  habere  comas." 
The  singular  is  more  common. 

29.  l^TtuUfunctos]  This  is  a  concise  way  of  expressing  '  virtntis  mnnere 
functos,'  as  in  Cicero  (Tusc.  L  45) :  "  Nemo  pamm  din  vixit  qui  virtatis  per- 
fcctae  peifecto  Amctus  est  muncre." 

morepatrum]  Cic  (Tusc  i.  2)  tells  us  diat  in  the  Origines  pf  Cato  it  im 
stated  tnat  it  was  the  custom  of  <^d  to  sing  songs  at  meius  upon  the  Tirtues 
of  great  men.  The  practice  may  have  been  pardally  revived  in  Horace's  day. 
The  conclusion  of  this  Ode  recalls  C.  iv.  5. 31,  sq. 

SO  Lydis]  Plato  tells  us  that  the  Lvdian  and  Ionian  melodies  wore  best 
suited  to  delicacy  and  feasting,  the  Donan  and  Phrygian  to  war ;  and  Aris- 
totle that  the  Lydian  were  most  suitable  to  the  tender  age  of  boyhood,  as 
harmonizing  the  mind  and  training  it  to  good.  There  is  no  particular  force, 
however,  here  in  the  word  *  Lydis.'  Ajs  to  '  tibiis,*  see  C  i.  1.  32,  n.  The 
pipes  used  by  the  Lydians  Aemselves  are  called  by  Herodotus  (i.  17)  al\6t 
dvfipriiof  and  aiiXhg  yyvaucf/ios,  probably  as  representing  the  voices  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  respectively. 

31.  Anchum]  The  family  of  Anchises,  the  grandfSather  of  lulus,  are  men- 
tioned here,  because  Augustus  belonged  by  adoption  to  the  Julian  family,  of 
which  Inlns  was  the  reputed  founder. 
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WaBN  An^ostas  bad  completed  the  period  of  ten  yean  for  which  the  im* 
poial  power  was  at  first  placed  in  his  hands  (b.  c.  27  -  17),  he  determined  to 
celebrate  his  snccesses  at  nome  and  abroad  by  an  extraordinary  festival,  and 
he  took  as  his  model  the  Lndi  Tarentini  or  Tadrii,  which  had  in  former  times 
been  observed  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the  infernal  deities,  Dis  and  Proser- 
pina, on  occasions  of  great  pablic  cal^nities.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
restival  ever  was  held  at  regular  intervals.  How,  therefore,  the  name  Ludi 
Seculares  arose,  is  not  clear;  but,  as  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  given,  it 
was  probably  convenient  to  have  it  believed  that  the  g^roes  were  no  more 
than  the  observance  of  a  periodical  solemnity.  The  Quindecimviri  were  or- 
dered to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  they  reported,  no  doubt  as  they 
.were  desired,  that  the  time  was  come  when  this  great  national  festival  should 
be  repeated,  and  the  details  of  it  were  laid  down  as  from  the  commands  of 
the  oracle  in  a  set  of  hexameter  Greek  verses,  composed  of  course  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  historian  Zosimus. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  much  pleased  at  being  chosen  poet-laureate 
of  the  occasion  (see  C.  iv.  6,  Introd.).  The  Ode  was  sung  at  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  festival,  while  the  emperor  was  in  person  offering  sacrifice  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night,  on  the  river-side,  upon  three  altars,  attended  by  the 
fifteen  men  who  presided  over  religious  affairs.  The  chorus  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  of  noble  birth,  well  trained  no  doubt 
ibr  the  occasion  (C.  iv.  6).  The  effect  must  have  been  venr  beautifiil,  and  no 
wonder  that  the  impression  on  Horace's  feelings  (for  in  all  probability  he  was 
present)  was  strong  and  lasting. 

Aboumekt. 

Apollo  and  Diana,  hear  the  prayers  we  o^er  you  in  obedience  to  the  Sibyl's 
oommai^  (1'8)- 

•    O  Sun,  that  rulest  the  day,  thou  lookest  upon  nothing  mightier  than  Rome 
(9-12). 

Ilithyia,  mxtect  ont  mothers  and  children,  and  prosper  our  marriag^law 
that  so,  in  me  cycle  of  years,  this  our  festival  may  come  again  (13-24). 

And  ye,  Pares,  who  do  prophesy  truly,  let  our  future  desnny  be  as  the 
past.    Let  the  earth  and  air  give  strength  to  our  fiocks  and  fruits  (25  -  32). 

Hide  thy  weapon,  Apollo,  and  hear  thy  suppliant  boys  (33, 34), 

Queen  of  the  stars,  O  Moon,  hear  thy  maidens  (35,  36), 

Since  Rome  is  your  handiwork,  ana  at  your  mdding  .£nea8  brought  his 
remnant  to  these  shores  (37-44). 

Ye  gods,  give  virtue  to  the  young  and  peace  to  the  old,  and  power  and 
sons  and  elory  to  the  family  oi  Romulus  (45-48). 

Grant  Sie  pneiyers  of  the  noble  son  of  Anchises,  for  his  victories  shall  be 
tempered  wiA  mercy  (49  -  52). 

Humbled  are  the  Mede,  the  proud  Scythian,  and  the  Indian  (53-5fi) ; 

Peacejplenty,  and  all  Uie  virtues  have  returned  to  our  land  (57-60). 

May  Phoebus,  the  augur,  the  prince  of  the  bow  and  of  song,  the  physician 
who  favorably  regardeth  his  Palatine  temple  and  the  fortunes  of  Home  and 
Latinm,  ever  extend  our  blessings  to  another  and  still  happier  lustrum 
(91-68). 
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May  Diana,  who  inhabiteth  the  P&latino  and  Algidns,  hear  oar  pnyfg§ 
(69-72). 

\Vc,  tlio  choir  of  rhoebos  and  Diana,  will  go  home  believing  thai  our  pnj- 
era  an;  heard  (73-76). 

1.  tUvanamB palms]  Compare  C.  iiL  23. 1.  'Lacidam  caeli  deem '  i^ 
plies  to  both  aeitiee. 

5.  iHbyUini]  See  Introd.  These  were  oracnlar  books  written,  H  is  con- 
jectured, on  palm-leaves,  in  Greek  verse,  which  were  kept  in  the  Ci^ntol  and 
consalted  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  leaves  taken  at  random  were 
suppoeed  to  give  the  directions  required.  They  were  under  the  care  of  certain 
peKons,  at  this  time  fifteen  in  number  ('  quindedmviri,'  v.  70),  who  alone  had 
power  to  consult  them.  The  books  w&n  said  originally  to  have  been  sold  to 
Tarqninius  Superbus  br  an  old  woman,  and  to  have  been  three  in  number. 
They  were  burnt  with  the  Ci4)itol,  b.  g.  82,  but  collections  of  these  verses  hav- 
ing accumulated  in  various  towns  of  Italy,  they  were  got  together  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  bnildinff,  and  used  as  before. 

6.  Vtrgimea  UctoM]    See  Introd. 

7.  9epUm  plaeuere  coUet]  The  seven  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  Ceefins, 
EsquiUnus.  Viminalis,  Quirinaiis,  CapitoUnus,  Falatinus,  Avcntinus. 

9.  Aime\  This  epithet  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense  as  derived  from 
'  ala'  '  Sun  the  nurturer.'  This  stanza  is  aadressed  to  Phoebus,  and  was 
sung  periiaps  by  the  boys.  The  two  next,  addressed  to  Diana,  may  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  girls ;  but  this  is  uncertain. 

13.  Rite  matwx»]  *0  thou  whase  office  it  is  gently  to  brin^  babes  to  tiie 
birth  in  due  season.'  *  Rite '  means  '  according  to  thy  provmce  and  Amo- 
tions.' 'Elk€i$viai  tiie  Greek  name  for  Here  and  Artemis,  or  more  properiy 
in  the  plural  number  for  thehr  attendants,  when  presiding  at  the  delivery  of 
women,  (which  name  is  said  to  contain  the  root  of  i\$€ip,  bnt  diat  seema 
doubtful,}  is  represented  by  the  Latin  'Lucina,'  "quae  in  lucem  profert,** 
wliich  title  also  was  given  indiscriminately  to  Juno  and  Diana.  The  tide 
'  Genitalis '  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  but  appears  to  be  a  version 
of  the  Greek  TtvrrvXXls,  which  was  applied  to  Aphrodite  as  well  as  Artemis 
and  her  attendants. 

17.  ppoduoas]    This  signifies  'to  rear,'  as  in  C.  ii.  13.  3. 

18.  Protperm  decreta]  In  b.  c.  18,  the  year  before  this  Ode  was  written,  a 
law  was  passed  wliich,  after  Augustus,  was  called  "  Lex  Julia  de  Iflaritandis 
Ordinibus,"  its  object  being  the  regulation  and  promotion  of  marriages.  It 
is  referred  to  in  the  note  on  C.  i.  2.  24. 

21.  Oerhu  wtdenos]  The  notion  that  the  Secular  Games  were  celebrated 
every  1 10  years,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  length  of  a  soculum  as  meas- 
ured by  tlie  Etruscans,  was  a  fiction  invented  probably  at  this  tune.  There 
is  no  trace  or  probabilitv  of  their  having  been  so  celebrated  either  before  or 
after  Augustus.  They  lasted  three  days  and  nights.  They  were  celebrated 
by  Claudius,  a.  d.  47,  and  again  by  Domitian,  a.  d.  88. 

25  Vosque  verace$  cednisse,]  '  Ye  too  who  are  true  to  declare,  O  Parcc^ 
that  which  hath  been  once  dedneed,  and  which  the  steadfast  order  of  events  is 
'  confirming'  (that  is,  die  power  of  Rome).  The  orders  of  the  oracle  (see  Iq- 
trodnction)  directed  a  special  sacrifice  of  lambs  and  goats,  norrcyovois  Mol- 
paiff  which  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  ParcsB  (some  writers  derived  their 
binii  from  Occanus  and  Ge,  the  earth).  '  Semel,  in  the  sense  of  'once  for 
all'  (Kodcnraf),  is  common  enough.  The  Parcas  could  not  but  bo  true  ex- 
ponents of  the  decrees  ('fiita')  of  Jove,  since  to  them  their  execution  waa  . 
intrusted.  That  was  their  province  (see  C.  iL  16.  39).  There  may  be  some 
inconsistency  in  asking  them  to  give  good  fates  to  Borne,  since  tbej  oould 
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«bIj  execBle  Boiiilsterially  'q«od  aemel  dictum  est'  But  such  eoDfaskm  k 
oommoii. 

83.  tbncfito  sidif  plaadtaque  telo\  The  boys  take  up  the  song  for  two 
Hues,  the  girls  for  two  more,  and  after  that  they  probably  join  their  Toices. 

On  the  promontory  near  Actium  there  was  a  statue  of  ApoUo  with  his  bow 
bent  and  a  fierce  aspect,  which  was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  sailors  who  ap 
|m>ached  the  coast  (See  Viig.  Aen.  iii.  274,  sq.)  And  again  on  the  shield 
of  iEneas  (viiL  704)  the  same  figure  is  represented.  To  this  cod  Augustus 
paid  his  devotions  before  his  battle  with  M.  Antonins,  and  to  him  he  attrib- 
uted his  success.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  temple  to 
Apc^  of  Actium  on  Mons  Palatinus  (v.  65 ;  C.  i.  31 ;  Epp.  i.  3. 17),  and  set 
op  a  statue  (executed  by  Scopas,  see  C.  iv.  8.  6,  n.)  of  that  god,  but  in  a  dU^- 
ferent  character,  the  bow  beii^^  laid  aside  and  a  lyre  substituted  for  it  in  one 
hand,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  c^her.  He  was  clad  also  in  a  long  flowing  robe. 
Fropertius  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  gives  a  Ascrip- 
tion of  it  (ii.  31);  the  last  object  he  mentions  beiuff  the  statue  of  ApoUo,  aa 
above  described.    This  change  of  character  is  what  Horace  alludes  to. 

35.  regina  bicondt]  In  a  i^evo  on  Constantine's  arch,  Diana,  as  the  moon, 
is  represented  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  with  a  small  crescent 
t>n  her  forehead,  which  is  a  common  way  of  representing  her  on  gems  and 
medals.    In  the  above  group  Hesperus  is  flying  in  front  of  her. 

37.  Botna  st  vettrwn  est  opus,]  ^neas  tells  Dido  (Virar.  Aen.  iv.345)  that 
it  was  the  orade  of  Apollo  that  bade  him  seek  Italy,  and  Horace  introduces 
this  with  good  effect,  associating  Diana  with  her  brother  for  the  occasion. 
See  C.  iv.  6.  21,  n. 

41.^tid^l     C.  iil9.  20. 

42.  CoatmX  C.  ill  2.  30,  where  the  correlative  term  is  used :  "  Negledus 
incosto  addioit  intc^m.''    Aen.  vi.  661 :  '*  Quique  sacerdotes  casti." 

43.  Liherum  munivit  iter,]  *  Made  a  free  course,'  '  opened  the  way.'  '  Mu- 
nire'is  used  commonly  in  this  sense  both  literally  and  figuratively.  See 
Livy  (xxi.  37,  where  he  is  describing  Hannibal's  passage  of  tl^  Alps) :  "  Inde 
ad  rupem  muniendam  per  quam  unam  via  esse  poterat  milites  ducti,"  etc. 
Cicero  (in  Yerrem,  ii.  3.  68),  "  Existimat  easdcm  vias  ad  omnium  fiamiliari- 
tatem  esse  munitas." 

49.  Quaeque  voe  bobus  venemtur]  '  Yeneratur '  is  equivalent  to  '  venerando 
precatur,'  and  is  used  transitively  hero  and  in  S.  ii.  2. 124 ;  6.  8,  as  well  as  in 
other  authors.  The  oracle  required  that  milk-white  bulls  should  be  offered 
by  day  to  Z&as. 

51.  beUante  prior,]  'Bellante'  is  opposed  to  *  jacentem,'  and  'prior*  to 
Menis.'  *  Mightier  than  his  enerov  in  the  fight,  but  merdfnl  when  he  is  fall- 
en.' The  chorus  pray  rather  for  the  blessings  of  peace  than  the  triumphs  of 
war,  and  therefore  pnuse  Augustus's  clemency  to  his  conquered  enemies, 
which  accorded  with  the  warning  of  Anchiscs  (Aen.  vi.  852,  where  Viigil 
plainly  had  reference  to  Augustus) :  — 

"  Tu  regc»re  imperio  populos,  Homane,  memento ; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subiectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

54.  Albanas  —  sectirvs J  The  Roman  ^ces,  as  **  Albanique  patres  "  (Aen. 
ir  7).  Ascanius  or  lulus,  the  son  of  ^neas,  according  to  the  legends  from 
which  the  Romans  had  their  notions  of  their  own  history,  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  father's  kinprdom  to  Alba  Ixjnga,  and  there  it  continued  till  Romulus, 
his  descendant,  founded  a  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten  miles 
from  Alba. 

55.  regponaa]  Replies  to  their  offers  of  submission  and  petitions  for  fnend- 
ririp.  This  word  is  used  for  the  replies  of  the  gods,  ana  here  perhaps  ex- 
proMes  tiie  majesty  of  Augustus  delivering  his  will  as  that  (^  a  god,  like 

32* 
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Virgil  {Tjc\,  i.  45)  *.  **  Hie  milii  reeponsmn  primus  dcdit  illfi  petenti."  Boi 
'  rcsponsam '  is  also  a  technical  term  for  the  answer  of  a  iurisconsuU  to  a 
f  licnt,  or  a  snperior  to  aa  inferior,  aa  of  the  emperor  to  toe  governor  of  a 
province. 

57.  Jam  FUk»  et  Pax]  This  group  occars  nearlj  in  the  same  eombination 
in  C.  i.  24.  6.  The  iigoret  are  variously  represented  on  medals,  &c.  '  Fi- 
des '  represents  honesty,  good  faith,  and  is  called  in  the  above  place  '  joa- 
titiae  soror.'  '  Honos '  has  nothing  to  do.with  what  we  call  honor  in  the 
sense  of  honesty  ('fides '),  but  represents  Gloria  in  her  good  character  (for 
she  had  a  bad,  as  vainelory,  C.  i.  18. 15).  '  Virtus '  is  most  usnaUy  repre- 
sented in  a  nulitary  character,  as  Fortitndo ;  but  the  name  embraced  aU 
moral  courage  and  steadfutness  in  well-doing,  with  which  military  oouraga 
was  closely  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman.  '  Pudor,'  or  '  pndicttia^' 
represents  conjugal  fidelity.  Jnvenal  speaks  of  her  especially  as  having  kit 
the  earth  at  the  dose  of  tne  reign  of  Saturn.  But  all  these  virtues  are  said 
to  have  left  the  earth  with  Astnea  at  the  close  of  the  golden  age,  and  their 
return  it  intended  to  represent  the  return  of  that  age. 

60.  Cbpia  coma.]  Ck>pia,  whose  horn  was  most  property  the  symbol  of 
Fortune  (C.  i.  17.  14,  n.),  but  was  also  given  to  many  other  divinities,  aa 
Fides,  Felidtas,  Concordia,  Honos,  &c.,  was  herself  represented  under  th« 
forms  of  Abundantia  and  Annona,  the  latter  signifying  the  supply  of  com  for 
consumption  in  the  dty. 

61.  Augur]  All  prophets  and  augurs  were  held  to  be  servants  of  ApoUo, 
and  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  him.  • 

et/ulgoite  deconu  arcu^  This  seems  to  contradict  the  grayer  in  v.  S3 ; 
but  me  bow  of  Apollo  did  not  always  inspire  dread.  He  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented with  this  unstrung  at  his  back,  and  the  lyre  and  plectrum  in  his 
hands  (C.  ii- 10.  19) ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  not  so  appear  in  the 
stame  above  refem*d  to. 

62  acceptumpie  no^Jtm  Cammigf]  See  C.  iv.  6.  25,  n.  In  some  andeot 
rilicvi  and  paintings  Apollo  is  represented  as  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  nine 
Muses,  who  are  all  paring  attention  to  him. 

63.  Qd  mdulariX  Apollo's  attribute  as  the  healer  is  one  of  the  oldest  that 
was  attached  to  nim,  and  is  most  commonly  exhibited  in  his  statues  and 
other  representations.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  serpent  which  always  attends 
the  figures  of  Salus,  .£sculapius,  and  othera  connected  with  the  healing  art. 
Ovid  makes  him  say :  — 

*'  Invenmm  mcdicina  mcnm  est ;  opiferqne  per  orbem 
Dicor,  ct  herbarum  subjecta  potcntia  nobis."  (Met.  i.  521.) 

65  Si  Paiatinaa  videt  aeqauM  onxf,]  See  above,  v.  33,  n.  '  Felix '  agrees 
with  *  aevum,'  and  *  videt '  governs  *  arces,'  *  rem,'  and  *  Latium.'  *  Mav  he 
prok>nff  this  happy  age  to  another  and  another  lustrum,  and  ever  to  a  hap- 
pier.* It  is  common  with  Horace  to  put  an  adjective  and  its  substantiye  at 
the  two  extremes  of  a  period. 

69.  ^waeque  Avtntiman]  Diana  had  a  temple  on  Mons  Avcntinus  and  on 
Algidus  (C.  i.  21.  6).  From  this  stanza  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that 
the  sacred  commissmncrs  (the  '  quindecimviri,'  see  Introd.  and  v.  5,  n.)  took 
part  in  the  singing,  which  is  not  very  probable.  Their  number,  which  wns 
orijipnally  two,  and  was  increased  to  ten  about  150  years  after  the  estn2>- 
lishment  of  the  Republic,  was  raised  to  fifteen  either  by  Sulla  or  Julius 
Caesar. 

71.  pummm]     This  includes  the  whole  choir  of  boys  and  girls. 

74.  mwrtoj  The  whole  choir  take  up  this  last  stanza,  or  else  the  leader 
does  so  tor  them,  declaring  their  confidence  that  tlie  prayers  they  have  offered 
have  been  heard  by  Jove  and  all  the  gods. 

7ft.  Docbui]    C.  iv.  6. 43 :  "  dodlis  modomm  Vatis  Hocati." 
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EPODES. 


EPODE    I. 

Whsn  Angustiis  had  detennincd  on  the  cxix^diUon  against  M.  Antonios 
lODd  Cleopatra,  which  kd  to  the  hattlc  of  Actium,  u.  c.  31,  ho  summoned,  as 
i«e  leam  from  Dion  Cassias  (50. 11^,  the  leading  senators  and  men  of  Eques- 
trian rank  to  meet  him  at  Brundismm,  for  thel>cnefit  of  theur  counsel,  and 
(the  historian  sajs)  to  keep  the  Equestrians  from  mischief,  and  also  to  show 
die  worid  the  harmony  to  which  he  had  brought  men  of  all  orders  at  Rome. 
Maecenas  obeyed  this  summons,  and  went  to  Brundisium,  but  was  sent  back 
by  Augustus  to  watch  over  the  peace  of  the  city  and  the  a£fairs  of  Italy.  It 
is  very  possible  that  Maecenas  may  have  had  the  offer  of  a  command  on  tho 
expedition  against  M.  Antonius,  and  that  both  he  and  Horace  bcUevcd  he 
was  goii^  on  that  service,  until,  on  his  arrival  at  Brundisium,  Augustus 
thought  fit  to  send  him  back  to  discharge  more  important  duties  at  Uome. 
Horace,  supposing  him  to  be  going,  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  Maecenas 
would  not  allow  it  (v.  7),  which  ^vo  occasion  for  tins  Epode.  It  is  an 
afiectionato  remonstrance  against  being  left  bcliind. 

Aboument.  —  Thou  art  going  into  the  midst  of  danger,  Maecenas,  to 
Bhare  the  fortunes  of  Csesar.  Shall  I  stay  at  homo  at  ease,  or  meet  the 
danger  iiith  thcc,  on  whoso  life  my  happiness  depends  1  I  will  go  with  thee 
withersoever  thou  gocst.  To  what  end  slinll  I  go  !  As  the  bird  fears  less 
far  her  young  when  she  is  near  them,  so  shall  I  fear  less  for  thee,  if  I  go  with 
thee,  and  I  go  to  win  thr  love,  not  thy  favors.  Thy  love  hath  given  me 
enough.  I  seek  not  wide  lands  or  fine  bouses  and  cattle,  and  gold  to  hide  or 
to  squander. 

1 .  LSnirms}  These  were  lipht  vessels,  that  took  their  name  finom  the  ships 
used  by  the  liibumians,  a  piratical  tribe  on  the  Illyrian  coast  Augustus 
employed  them  in  his  expeditions  against  Sex  Pompeius,  and  they  were  of 
great  use  at  Actium  (C.  i,  37.  30).  All  writers  on  the  battle  of  Actium  de- 
scribe the  ships  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as  of  enormous  size.  Like 
tlioso  of  the  Greeks,  which  the  Romans  copied,  the  Egyptian  vessels  were 
fitted  with  towers  (*  propngnacula '),  from  which  tlie  men  fought 

4.  Subire,  —  tuo]  *  1  uo  periculo,' '  mco,'  *  suo,'  *  nostro,'  are  all  common, 
and  '  periculum '  is  nscd  in  the  ablative  case  in  '  summo  periculo,'  '  minimo 

Ecriculo,'  where  the  ablative  is  an  ablative  of  cost,  and  is  not  to  be  expired 
y  supplying  *  cum.' 

9.  mente  htttri]  This  sentence  is  not  complete ;  '  ibimus,'  or  something  of 
that  sort,  must  ne  supplied.  '  Shall  I,  at  thy  bidding,  seek  repose,  which 
hath  no  pleasure  if  not  shared  by  thee,  or  go  to  bear  this  danger  with  the 
heart  with  which  the  hardy  soldier  onjrht  to  bear  it  ? ' 

\2,  InhotpiiaUm — Cbucrwum,]     This  is  repeated  from  or  in  C.  i.  22.  6. 

16.  Jirmm  parum  f]  This  is  probably  taken  from  the  Greek  SpaKiufy 
which  goes  commonly  with  dTrroktfxot  (as  Docring  Fnvs). 

19.  Zfi  aasidens]  'As  a  bird  sitting  on  her  unflc(l;]jrd  brood  fears  the 
serpent's  stealthy  coming  more  if  she  leave  them,  tlioncii  not  likely  to  help 
them  more  if  she  be  near  and  they  before  her.'  *  RcTictis '  is  the  dative. 
*  Supposing  that  *  is  a  common  meaning  of  *  ut '  with  the  subjunctive.  *  Ut 
ad^t,'  followed  by  '  pracsentibus/  is  rather  redundant    But  such  repetitioni 
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are  not  tmcomnKm.  See  Tcr.  (Adclph.  iii.  8.  SO) :  "  Non  qnia  adcs  praciimf 
dico  hoc"  lb.  (iv.  5.  34) :  "  Cum  hone  sibi  vidcbic  praesens  pracbenccia 
enpi> 

23.  mUitabitur  BeUum]  This  phrase  is  like  "  bcUa  pngnata  "  (C.  iii.  19. 
4),  which  expression  is  repeated,  Epp.  i.  16.  25.  *  In  spem/  *  looking  to  the 
hope/  is  used  where  we  should  say  '  in  the  hope.' 

27.  Peattve  Calaifns]  Flocks  of  sheep  were  fed  in  the  plains  of  Calabri* 
daring  the  cool  months  of  tiie  year,  and  driven  up  to  the  hills  of  Lucania  in 
the  snnmier.  '  Mntet '  is  useid  for  takin^i^  in  exchange,  as  in  C.  i.  17.  2, 
and  elsewhere.    The  heat  of  Calabria  is  r^rrcd  to  in  C.  L  31.  5. 

29.  Neque  ut]  He  sajs  he  docs  not  want  a  yilla  near  Tuscuhmi,  wfaeret 
there  were  man  j  handsome  houses,  which  he  thus  expresses :  *  Nor  that  fer 
me  a  splendid  house  should  touch  Circsean  walls  of  Tuscnium  on  the  hill.' 
The  ancient  Tusculum  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  whidi  the  modem 
town,  Frascati,  is  built  on  the  slope.  '  Circaea '  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  29. 
8,  n.    '  Candens '  means  shining  with  marble. 

31.  Satit  tuperque]  This  expression  occurs  again  Epod.  xvii.  19.  Tha 
•entiment  is  repeated  C.  ii.  18.  12 ;  iii.  16.  38. 

33.  Ckrema]    The  allusion  is  to  a  charact^  in  some  play  of  Menander's. 

34.  Ditdnetui]  *  dissolute ' ;  indicating  by  his  Blovenly  dress  his  dissipated 
habits. 


EFODE  II. 

HosACB,  meaning  to  write  on  the  praises  of  the  country,  put  his  poem  Into 
iht  shape  of  a  rhapsody  by  a  money-getting  usurer,  wlio,  after  lecitinff  tbe 
blessings  of  a  country  lilre,  and  sighing  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  reawring 
to  throw  up  his  business,  and  persuading  himself  that  he  desires  noticing  so 
mudi  as  retirement  and  a  humble  life,  finds  habit  too  strong  for  him,  and 
fidls  bock  upon  the  sordid  pursuits  which,  after  all,  are  most  congenial  to 
jiim.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  must  be  admitted  to  be  nuhor 
out  of  keeping  with  the  supposed  speaker,  yet  the  picture  is  Tcry  beautiful, 
and  the  moral  true.  In  toe  most  sordid  minds  more  genial  impulsea  witi 
sometimes  arise ;  but  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  channs  of  a  peaceftil 
retirement  are,  like  virtue  itself,  only  attractive  in  the  distance  and  at  inters 
vals  to  the  minds  that  have  grown  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  for  its  own 
sake.  To  sudi  minds  domestic  and  innocent  pleasures  offer  no  lasting  mJd' 
fication|  and  the  picture  of  rustic  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand,andof  the  jaded 
but  still  grasping  usurer  struggling  for  a  moment  against  his  propensitiei  oa 
the  other,  afiords  a  wholesome  lesson  for  many. 

ABOOfSirr.  —  "Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  on  his fium, remote fWm 
the  troubles  of  the  citv  and  the  dangers  of  war  and  of  the  sea.  He  tndns  hia 
vines,  or  watches  his  nocks,  or  grafts  his  trees,  or  stores  his  honey,  or  shean 
his  sheep,  or  brings  oflBerings  of  ftiiit  to  Priapus  and  Silvanns,  or  lies  in  the 
shade  or  on  the  soft  grass,  where  birds  are  singing  and  streams  are  mumrar- 
ing ;  or  hunts  the  boar,  or  lays  nets  for  the  birds  and  hares,  and  herem  foi^gets 
the  pangs  of  love.  Give  me  a  chaste  wife,  who  shall  care  for  my  home  and 
diildren,  milk  my  goats,  prepare  my  unbonght  meal,  and  no  dainties  shall 
please  me  like  my  country  fare,  as  I  sit  and  watch  Uie  kine  and  oxen  and 
laborers  coming  home  to  their  rest  at  even"  So  said  Alphius,  the  usurer, 
and,  determining  to  live  in  the  country,  be  got  in  all  his  money,  but  soon  i^ 
pented,  and  put  u  out  to  usury  again. 
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i,  Soiutut  omni/enore,]  It  mast  be  remembered  that  a  usurer  is  speaking* 
See  Introdnction. 

9.  Ergo]  This  is  an  adverb  of  emphasis,  like  d^,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  define.  Here  it  expresses  a  reeling  of  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  scenes  described.  In  the  occnpations  and  amusements  that  follow,  no 
particular  order  of  seasons  is  observed,  but  one  recreation  after  another  is 
mentioned  as  it  occurs. 

15.  amphoris,]  These  vessels  were  used  for  keeping  honey,  as  well  aa 
wine. 

16.  infirmas]    This  is  no  more  than  an  ornamental  epithet. 

17.  Vel  ctun]  '  Vel '  has  here  a  copulative  force,  and  not  a  disjunctive,  as 
"Silvins  Aeneas  pariter  pietate  vel  armis  Egregioe"  (Aen.  vL  769).  *Et' 
would  have  made  the  sentence  too  much  of  a  climax,  eepedallj  with  the  ex- 
clamation 'utgaudet.' 

19.  gaudel  —  dccerptw]     This  is  after  the  Greek  idiom  ^piwvav  rfdtrm, 

21 .  Priape,]  This  was  one  of  the  inferior  order  of  divinities,  only  acknowl* 
edged  as  sndi  in  later  times.  He  was  accordingly  treated  with  contempt 
flometimes,  as  in  S.  i.  8-  He  presided  over  gardens,  protected  flocks,  and 
geeeralh'  was  worshipped  in  connection  with  the  pursuits  of  husbandry. 

22.  Jilvane,  tutor  jinivm  /I  Silvanus  here  only  is  called  the  i^rotector  of 
boundaries,  whicli  province  belonged  to  ^e  god  Terminus.  Virgil  calls  him 
the  god  of  corn-fields  and  cattle  (Aen.  viii.  601 ) ;  but,  as  his  name  implies,  he 
was  diiefly  connected  with  woods  and  plantations. 

24.  tenaci]  This  is  merely  a  redundant  epithet.  Grass,  especially  short 
turf  grass,  which  is  here  meant,  binds  the  sou  and  tenaciously  adheres  to  it, 
both  of  which  ideas  seem  to  be  included  in  this  word. 

25.  imterim]  As  we  say,  '  the  while.'  '  Aids  ripis '  are  rocky,  overhanging 
ba^ks. 

27.  himphii  obstrmnt]  *  Obetrepnnt '  is  used  absolutely,  as  in  C.  iii.  30. 10. 
'  Lymphis '  is  the  ablative  abiolute. 

28.  Somntm  quod  invUH]  Compare  Viig.  (Ed.  i.  56) :  **  Saepe  levi  iom- 
iram  suadebit  inire  susiuro." 

29.  anmut]  This  is  used  for  the  season  of  the  year,  as  in  Yiigil  (Eel.  iu. 
&7),  "  formorassimus  annus." 

31.  Avt  trmdit  acrea]  The  hunters  encompassed  some  large  space  (gen- 
ially the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill)  with  strong  nets,  which  they  gradually  drew 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  circle,  while  dogs  and  beaters  with  torches  were 
set  to  drive  the  beasts  into  a  given  spot,  where  they  were  attacked  and  slain ; 
or  dse  they  were  driven  down  to  the  nets,  with  wmch  they  were  entangled  or 
stopped,  unless  they  contrived,  as  they  sometimes  did,  to  break  through  them, 
whidi  would  ^ve  occasion  for  a  chase  in  the  open  phun  (see  C.  i.  1.  28). 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  speaks  of  toils  twelve  miles  long.    The 

C,  Latin  and  Greek,  used  the  feminine  gender  in  speaking  of  hunting- 
as  mares  are  more  often  mentioned  than  horses  for  the  race.  '  Amites ' 
wwe  forked  stakes  on  which  liie  nets  were  stretched.  'Plagae'  were  the 
strong  nets  mentioned  above ;  '  reda '  were  finer  ones  for  birds  uid  fish ; '  retia 
nyra'  were  those  wiUi  wider  meshes  than  fishing-nets,  and  therefore  used  only 
for  birds.  '  Edacibus '  represents  their  depredations  on  the  com.  *  Laqueo ' 
may  be  pronounced  as  a  oissylhible. 
39.  m  partem]  *  on  her  part.'    The  Greeks  said  ^p  ffp^^ 

41.  Sabina]  See  C.  iii.  6. 37,  n.  Horace  is  fond  oi  introducing  his  Sabine 
and  Apolian  friends.    See  C.  iii.  5.  9,  n. 

42.  ±*ermcia]  /  Pemix '  signifies  patient,  steadfost,  being  compounded  of 
'  per '  and  '  nitor.'  When  applied  to  motion,  it  comes  to  mean  swift,  by  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  stcadv  movement  of  the  wings  or  feet,  whioh  acoom- 
ripgh#«  distance  more  rapidly  than  irregular  speed. 
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43.  Sacrum  vetHstU]  The  fire-plaoc  was  sacred  to  tho  Lares.  The  istwd 
iniLHt*be  old  that  it  might  not  smoke,  like  that  which  plagued  the  travcileis  rit 
Trevicum  (S.  i.  5.  80).  The  'focus'  was  either  a  fixture  of  stone  or  biick, 
in  which  case  it  was  sjnonjmous  with  'caminus/  or  it  was  movable  and 
made  of  bronze,  and  tlien  it  was  usually  called  *  foculus.'  In  either  ca«  it 
was  a  wide  and  shallow  receptacle  for  wood  or  charcoal,  the  smoke  of  whicb 
found  its  way  out  by  apertures  at  the  top  of  the  room,  or,  in  some  rare  io- 
stances,  by  chinmeys. 

*  Sub,'  with  the  accusative  case,  in  phrases  of  time  signifies  *  immediatehr 
after.'  *  Sub  adventum  viri '  is  not  *  in  anticipation  of  her  husband's  arrival  ^; 
but  *  as  soon  as  he  has  made  his  appearance,  weary  with  his  day's  work,  she 

£nts  wood  on  the  fire  and  gets  up  a  cheerful  blaze.     But  in  the  phrases  "  sub 
Lcrimosa  fimem"  (C.  i.  8.  14),  "sub  ipsum  funns  "  (C.  u.  18.  18),  'sob' 
can  only  mean  close  upon,  but  before  the  event 

47.  homa — dolio]  Poor  wine  of  that  year,  which  had  not  been  bottled  for 
keeping,  but  was  drunk  direct  from  tlie  '  dolium.'  Like  the  other  parts  of 
tliis  description,  this  is  meant  to  convey  the  notion  of  primitive  simplicitj. 
The  wine  of  the  year  is  generally  drunk  now,  in  and  about  Rome. 

48.  inemptat]     Gcorg.  iv.  132:  — 

"  seraque  revertcns 
Nocte  doraum  dapibus  rocnsas  onerabat  inempti9." 
As  to  the  oysters  of  the  lacus  Lucrinus,  see  S.  ii.  4.  32. 

50.  rhotnbus]  See  S.  ii.  2. 42,  n.  The  '  scarus,'  whatever  that  fish  may  b% 
(for  it  is  not  certain),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  abounded  most  in  the  Carpa- 
thian Sea.  The  storm,  therefore,  muit  come  fi^om  the  east  that  should  dnv« 
it  to  the  coast  of  Italpr. 

51.  intonata]  This  participle  occurs  nowhere  else  in  extant  writers ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  Horace  invented  it.  It  represents  the  noise  of  the  wind,  rather 
than  the  thunder  of  the  clouds,  as  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  371}  says,  "Enrique  Ze- 
phyrique  tonat  domus." 

53.  A/ra  avis]  What  bird  is  meant  we  cannot  toll.  The  Greeks  called 
them  fUktayoi&u*  Martial  (iii.  58.  15)  speaks  of  "Nnmidicae  guttatae," 
'  speckled,'  wnich  seems  to  be  the  same  bird,  and  answers  to  the  appearance 
of  the  guinea-fowl.  Tho  '  attagen '  is  usually  said  to  be  the  moor-fowL  Mas- 
tial  says  it  was  one  of  their  most  delicious  birds  (xiii.  61 ).  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of  Animals,  munben 
it  among  KoviariKoi  oppiBtt^  birds  which  do  not  fly  high. 

57.  AtU  herba  lapathi]  Both  the  *  lapathns '  and  the  '  malra '  were  gently 
puiigative.    See  Sat.  ii  4.  29. 

59.  caesa  TerminalilmSf]  The  Terminalia  took  place  in  the  esrly  sprins 
(23  Februair),  about  the  time  of  lambing,  and  lamos  were  oflfered  to  Termi- 
nus, the  god  who  protected  boundaries.  Plutarch  says  that  sheep  resmed 
from  the  jaws  of  die  wolf  were  thought  to  be  better  flavored  dum  otiien. 
The  thrifty  would  eat  them  for  economy.  That  is  the  idea  Horaoa  means  to 
convey. 

61.  tajuvat]    Seev.  19,  "utgandet." 

65.  vemat,  ditia  examen  ihmtu,]  *  Vema'  was  a  slave  bom  on  &e  owner's 
estate.  There  was  a  hearth  near  which  the  images  of  the  Lares  were  placed, 
in  the  centre  of  the  'atrium,'  the  entrance-room,  and  round  it  the  ^ves  had 
their  supper.    *  Renidentes '  means  shining  by  the  light  of  the  fire, 

67.  fenerator  Alp/iius,]  A  usurer  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Columella, 
as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  bad  debts.  '  Redigere '  is  the  technical  word 
for  getting  in  money  out  on  loan,  and  '  ponere '  for  putting  it  out,  as  jcdro- 
BoKKtiv,  /SaXXccy,  riBivai.  The  settling  days  at  Rome  were  the  Kalcndi, 
Kones,  and  Ides.  Horace  says  that  Alphius  delivered  the  foregoing  ispeeeli 
when  he  had  made  up  hia.  mkid  te  tare  fivmer  i«iDe4ktily,  an4th»t  n^ 
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tiife  Tiertr  he  gM  In  att  his  moner  on  the  Ides  (the  middle  of  the  month),  hot 
when  the  next  Kalends  came  (the  first  of  the  month)  he  could  not  resist  put- 
ling  it  out  again. 


EPODE   III. 

Horace  here  vents  his  wrath  against  some  carlic  which  he  had  eaten  the 
day  before  at  Msecenas's  table,  and  which  had  disagreed  with  him.  He  seems 
to  impl^  that  Mftcenas  had  played  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
Epode  IS  full  of  humor  and  tanuliari^. 

AnouMEirr. —  If  a  man  has  murdered  his  father,  only  make  him  eat  garlic. 
liVTiat  poison  have  I  within  me  ?  Was  a  viper's  blood  in  the  mess,  or  did 
Cunidia  tamper  with  it?  Sure  with  such  poison  did  Medea  anoint  Jason 
and  his  intended  bride.  Apulia  in  the  dog-days  never  burnt  like  this,  nor 
the  cost  on  Hercnles's  shoulders.  If  thou  dost  ever  take  a  fancy  to  such 
stuff,  Msecenas,  mayst  thou  ask  for  a  kiss  and  be  refused  I 

1.  PanntiM  oUm]  He  uses  the  same  illnsti-atran  in  cursing  the  tree  that 
nearly  killed  him  (C.  ii.  13.  6). 

8.  Edit]  The  old  form  of  the  present  subjunctive  was  'edim,'  'edis,' 
'edit.'  It  occurs  again  (Sat.  ii.  8.  90).  Cicero  uses  this  form,  and  Phiutus 
freqnentiv. 

4.  O  Jura}  '  O  the  tough  bowels  of  those  country  folk.'  Horace  perhapa 
remembered  Virgil's  line  (£cl.  ii.  10)  : 

**  Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestn 
Allia  serpylhimquc  herbas  contundit  olentes." 

5.  praeeonHiMf]  This  is  sometimes  put  for  the  intestines,  as  in  Sat  iL 
4.  26. 

6.  viperinvs — eruor]    See  C.  i.  8.  9. 

7.  fMUi  f\    C.  in.  16.  82,  n. 

8.  Vamidia]  This  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  siue 
that  it  represents  a  real  person.  The  Scholiasts  on  this  place,  and  Sat.  i.  8. 
24,  say  that  her  real  name  was  Gratidia,  and  that  she  was  a  Neapolitan  seller 
^  perfumes.  She  is  mentioned  always  as  a  witch.-  In  Epod.  v.  she  is  the 
principal  person  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  boy ;  in  Epod.  xvii.  Horace 
addresses  lu's  mock  apologies  to  her.  She  figures  in  the  scene  on  the  Esqui- 
liae  represented  in  S.  i.  8,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  1. 48  ;  8. 95.  ' 
It  is  impossible,  from  Horace's  poems,  to  gather  the  cause  of  his  anger  against 
tins  woman,  or  his  connection  with  her. 

9.  prmeUr  oimne$\  These  words  go  with  'mh-aCm  est.'  The  Argonantae 
hKhided  fifty  of  me  greatest  heroes,  and  among  them  Hercules,  the  Di- 
oscuri, Orpheus,  Theseus,  Nestor,  etc.  To  all  the  rest  Medea  preferred 
Jason,  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  married  him,  and  helped  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  tasks,  one  of  which  was  the  yoking  two  fire-breatliing 
oxen  to  a  plough,  and  turning  up  the  soil  in  which  he  was  to  sow  the 
dragon's  teeth. 

13.  Hoc  ddibtttis]  Horace  assipis  opposite  qualities  to  the  poison  in  Me- 
dea's  hands.  It  protects  Jason  and  destroys  Crensa  (or  Glance),  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom  Jason  mamed,  deserting  Medea.  Her  revenge 
is  well  known.    (See  Epod.  v.  63.) 

14.  SerpenUfugit  o/tte.]  After  destroying  her  rival,  Medea  fled  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  serpents. 

15.  imedit  vapor]  *  Vapor'  is  equivalent  to  '  calor,'  the  effect  to  the  cause* 
^Stdenaa.vipor'  ii  tbt  heat  of  tha  dog-days.    (Compare  Epod*  zvi  61.) 
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The  arid,  nnwatered  character  of  Apulia  has  been  noticed  befon  (C.  ffi.  80. 

17.  Nee  mtmtu  humerii]  i.  e.  the  gannent  smeared  with  tiie  blood  d  Kea- 
safl,  given  by  Deianira  to  Hercules.  She  gave  it  as  a  k>v&<:faanii,  and  it 
burnt  him  to  death.    See  Epod.  xvii.  31. 

30.  Joam]    See  Introduction. 

21 .  mvio  opponat  tw>\     *  Savium '  means  '  a  lip.' 

22.  $p(nuia\  The  side  of  the  bed  on  which  the  person  got  in  waa  called 
'sponda,'  the  opposite  side  'plutcus.' 


EPODE   IV. 

All  the  positive  information  we  can  derive  from  this  Ode  in  respect  to  its 
purport  and  date  is,  that  it  contains  a  vehement  invective  against  some  per- 
son of  low  birth  and  contemptible  character,  who  gave  hini^elf  airs  and  dis- 
gusted the  people  of  Rome ;  he  was  also  a  militaiy  tribune. 

Argdmbnt.  —  I  hate  thee,  thon  whipped  slave,  as  the  lamb  hates  the  wolf 
and  the  wolf  the  lamb.  Be  thou  never  so  proud,  luck  doth  not  change  the 
breed.  See,  as  thon  swasgerest  down  the  road,  how  they  turn  and  say,  *'  Hera 
is  a  scoundrel  who  was  logged  till  the  crier  was  tired,  and  now  he  has  hia 
acres,  and  ambles  on  his  nag,  and  sits  among  the  Kqnitcs,  and  snaps  hia 
fingers  at  Otho  and  his  law.  What  is  the  use  of  our  sending  ships  to  attack 
the  pirates,  if  such  a  rascal  as  this  is  to  be  military  tribune  ?  ^ 

1.  $artito]  *  In  virtue  of  their  condition.'  '  Sors '  is  the  condition  which 
dioioe,  accident,  fate,  or  nature  (as  here)  has  assigned.  See  notes  on  C.  L  9. 
14.    S.  i.  1.  1. 

8.  Hibericis  — /umlnu]  These  were  cords  made  of  '  spartum,'  usually  said 
to  be  the  Spanish  broom.  It  was  madu  into  ropes,  especially  for  ships'  rig- 
ging.   In  tne  army  they  flogged  with  vine  twigs. 

7.  metiente]  *  As  thou  measurest  the  Sacred  Way.'  'Metiri*  is  used  by 
the  poets  in  expressing  motion  of  various  kinds,  with  '  viam,'  '  iter,'  '  mare,' 
etc.  Here  it  shows  the  man's  sUut  and  swagger.  The  Via  Sacra  was 
crowded  with  public  buildings,  and  was  a  fiivorito  loun^    See  S.  i  9. 1. 

8.  bis  trium  ulnarum  to^o,]  The  Romans  of  this  pcnod  used  '  nhia'  as  aa 
equivalent  for  '  cubitus ' ;  therefore  '  bis  trium  ulnarum '  must  be  understood 
to  have  refiorenoe  to  the  width  of  the  toga,  not  the  length,  which  was  much 
greater,  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  wearer  from  the  shoulder  to  th« 
ground.  The  effect  of  so  wide  a  toga  would  be  to  give  a  broad  imposing 
appearance  to  the  man's  person.  Compare  S.  H.  8. 183 :  "  Latas  nt  in  Cireo 
spatiere." 

9.  vertat]  This  means  that  the  passengers  turned  to  one  another,  and  also 
turned  to  look  at  the  coxcomb  and  point  at  him. 

hue  et  hue  eutUium]    *  Hue  et  hue,'  '  hinc  et  bine '  (Epod.  iL  31 ;  v.  97),  are 
■      •  C'  'flUnc' 


poetical  ways  of  expressing  what  in  prose  is  expre^ed  with  *  illuc,' 
m  the  second  place. 

11.  Sectut\  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  each  man  holds  to  hia 
neighbor.  The  '  triumviri  capitales '  were  magistrates  of  police,  and  they  had 
tbe  power  of  summarily  punishing  slaves.  A  crier  stood  by  while  floggings 
were  going  on,  and  kept  proclaiming  the  offender's  crime.  So  Plato  lays 
down,  in  me  Laws,  that  the  swindler  shall  be  flogged  at  the  rate  of  one  bknv 
fbr  eiuJi  drachma,  while  the  crier  declares  his  crime. 

13.  Arait  Fakmi]    The  Falemus  ager,  in  Campani%  was  oorored  wi|h 
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▼tiiesybitt  the  TineyanU  wen  ploiigbed  between  Che  trees,  and  sown  with  corn. 
The  Appian  road,  leading  into  Campania,  would  be  passed  and  repassed  by 
this  man  as  he  went  to  and  from  his  estates.  *  Tero '  is  equivalent  to  rpi^m^ 
which  is  Bsed  in  the  same  connection. 

15.  equa]  If  the  person  was  a  militaiy  tribune,  he  had  equestrian  rank ; 
and,  if  of  one  of  the  four  first  legions,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and 
wore  the  'latns  davus.'  Sec  S.  i.  6.  25.  If  he  had  an  income  of  400,000 
sesterces,  he  could,  nnder  the  law  of  L.  Roscius  Otho  (passed  b.  o.  67),  take 
his  place  in  any  of  liie  fourteen  front  rows  in  the  theatre,  and  laugh  at 
Otho,  whose  purpose  was  to  keep  those  seats  for  persons  of  birth.  See  £pp. 
i.  1.  62. 

19.  Qmtra  lairone$]  In  the  year  b.o.  38  Augustus  declared  war  against 
Sex.  Pompetus,  who  had  enlisted  in  his  service  pirates  and  slaves.  These 
Horace  almdes  to. 

SO.  tHbuno  miUhtm  t]  Each  legion  in  the  Roman  army  had  six  tribunes 
(fte  post  Horace  held  under  Brutus),  who  were  their  principal  officers,  having 
eadi  osnally  about  a  tiiousand  men  under  them. 


EPODE   V. 

Thxbb  is  much  likeness  between  this  singular  Ode  and  part  of  the  eighth 
Satire  of  Ihe  first  book.  A  scene  is  represented  in  which  the  unfortunate 
woman  Canidia  (Epod.  iiL  8,  n.),  satirized  by  Horace  for  a  succession  of 
years,  is  the  chief  actress.  She  is  passionately  in  love  with  one  Yams, 
whom  she  calls  an  old  sinner,  but  whose  heart  she  is  resolved  to  win.  To 
this  end  she  resorts  to  ma^cal  philters,  for  the  composition  of  which,  in 
company  with  three  otiber  witches,  she  gets  a  boy  of  g(M>d  fomily,  strips  him 
naked,  and  buries  him  up  to  his  chin  in  a  hole,  in  order  that  there,  with  food 
put  bdore  him,  he  miglit  wither  away  in  the  midst  of  longing,  and  so  his 
liver  might  form,  in  conjunction  with  other  ingredients,  a  love-potion,  to  be 
administered  to  die  faithless  Varus.  What  ooiUd  have  put  sudi  a  scene  into 
Horace's  head,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

AJLG0MBKT. —  "Tell  me,  bv  the  gods,  by  thy  children,  if  Lncina  hath 
ever  blessed  thee,  by  this  purple  toga,  which  should  protect  my  childhood, 
tell  me  what  meaneth  this  horrid  scene  !  Why  look  ye  at  me  so  sternly  ?  " 
At  these  words  drop  from  the  trembling  and  naked  child,  Canidia  bids  them 
bring  branches  from  the  tombs,  a  screech-owl's  wing,  and  eggs  steeped  in 
frogs'  blood,  poisonous  herbs  of  Thessaly  and  Hiberia,  and  bones  snatched 
firom  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch,  to  bum  in  the  magic  flames.  Sagana 
meanwhile  sprinkles  waters  of  Avemus  over  the  chaml^r,  mnd  Vela  digs  a 
pit,  where  the  bov  must  stand  buried  to  the  chin,  that  his  marrow  and Tivor 
may  dry  up,  and  become  fit  ingredients  for  the  potion.  Folia,  too,  is  there, 
charraing  stars  and  moon  fipom  the  sky.  Then  Canidia  bursts  forth,  saying : 
**  Night  and  Diana,  avenge  me  on  my  enemies.  Give,  me  such  an  ointment 
to  smear  the  old  man  with,  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at  him  as  he  goes  to  his 
vile  haunts.  But  what  is  this?  How  did  Medea  succeed  while!  fail?  I 
know  every  herb.  I  have  anointed  his  bed.  I  see,  I  see.  Some  charm 
more  skilled  has  set  him  free.  No  common  potion  therefore,  no  hackneyed 
spell,  will  I  prepare  for  thee.  Yams :  the  skies  shall  sink  below  the  sea  if 
thou  bum  not  with  love  for  me."  Then  the  boy  bursts  out  into  cursing,  and 
says :  "  The  destiny  of  man  is  unchangeable.  I  will  curse  you,  and  my  curse 
BO  sacrifice  shall  avert.  My  ghost  shall  haunt  you  by  night,  and  tear  your 
ficsh,  and  rob  you  of  sleep.  ]^en  shall  stone  yon,  and  wolves  and  vultores 
•ball  tear  ypor  ni^aried  carcases,  and  my  parents  shall  live  to  see  it." 
33 
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L  Ai,odunm]  'At'ii  iM  mom  Urc^  «6*mI,'  ahd  is  ik4  Alwi^^or 
usoallj  an  adversative  partide.  It  is  contained  in  '  atque '  and  '  auem,' 
neither  of  which  is  adversative.  So  dXXa  and  di  have  not  neecooariiy  that 
force,  bat  are  used  to  open  sentences,  and  carry  on  the  meaning  of  a  dis- 
coorse.  When  '  at '  is  used  at  the  opening,  it  expresses  abrvptnees,  and  is 
as  though  the  speaker  were  onlj  continuing  a  sentiment  previously  eonceivod, 
but  not  expressed.  "  It  denotes  a  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind,  and  is  «■&- 
ployed  in  sudden  transitions  of  speech.    See  S.  ii.  2.  40,  n. 

deonm  quidquid]  Livy  uses  toe  same  expresaioii  more  than  onoe  (ii.  5 ; 
xziii.  9).    See  also  S.  i.  6.  1. 

6.  veris]  In  this  word  a  doubt  is  implied  of  the  woman's  feitility.  The 
chaige  is  retracted  in  £pod.  xvii.  60,  sqq.    As  to  Lncina,  see  C.  S.  IB,  n. 

•7,  mtrjmrmdeom\  The  '  toga  praetexta,' with  a  imrple  stripe,  the  sign  of 
nol^lity  and  of  cbiidnood,  which  should  have  turned  his  persecutors  from  tbdr 
purpose,  but  did  not  In  addition  to  this  toffa,  children  of  free  parents  wore 
a  small  round  plate  of  gold  ('  bulla ')  suspended  from  their  neek.  Both  w«re 
laid  aside  on  tne  assumption  of  the  '  Um  virilis '  ( usually  at  about  fifteen^, 
and  the  *  bulla '  was  presented  as  an  om^ring  to  the  Lares.  Pliny  caUs  the 
'praetexta'  "mi^tas  pueritiae"  (ix.  36).  'Odia  novercalia'  were  pro- 
verbial.   (See  Tac  Ann.  xii.  2.) 

8.  Per  tmprobaturum]    Compare  G^  i.  S.  Ift. 

12.  ItaiffmbM]  That  is,  his  '  praetexta '  and  '  bulla.'  *  Impube  coipus ' 
ii  in  apposition  with  *  puer .' 

U.  Tkracum]    The  Thracians  are  put  for  any  barbarians. 

21.  lolcoB  atom  Hiberia]  lolcos  was  a  town  of  Thessaly,  and  Hiberia  a 
region  east  of  Colchis  and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  nowpart  of  Georgia,  which 
ift  referred  to  in  C.  ii.  20.  20.  Ehiewhere  in  Horace,  mhet  and  Hiberia  htun 
reference  to  Spain. 

24.  Flammi  adwri  ColddcU.]  Flames  of  Colchis  mean  magic  flames^  am 
88  Medea  used.  ^  ^    .,.    ^      ,•    . 

25.  expedita]  This  answers  to  the  description  of  Canidia  henei^  givcB 
Sat.  I.  8.  23  *  — 

"  Vidi  egomet  nigra  mxindam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam." 
Baeana  is  there  again  introduced  in  her  company. 

26.  Avmiaks  eujiuxs]  So  Dido,  in  her  pretended  magical  ceremofij, 
sprinkled  "  latices  simulatos  fontis  Avemi "  (Aen.  iv.  512). 

28.  currens  operA  As  Sagana  is  represented  running  about  furiously,  the 
rashhig  of  a  boar  is  not  a  bad  simile.  It  is  intelligible  to  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  wild  hog  bursting  from  a  jungle,  and  then  tumbling  along  Ae  open 
plain  foster  than  dog  or  rider  can  follow  him.  -  ,     ,      .,,        ^.  . 

29.  mdia — c^tidentia]  Unconscious  or  careless  of  the  homble  snneniig 
llie  child  was  to  endure.  Though  she  groaned,  it  was  only  with  the  labor. 
We  are  to  understand  that  the  transaction  was  going  on,  and  the  grave  being 
dug,  in  the  open  court,  the  *  impluvium '  or  *  peristylium '  (C.  iii.  10.  5,  n.)- 
The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  boy's  torture  are  sufficiently  explained  m  the 
Intix>duction.  „  ,        ^    ,      .^    i    , 

33.  Longo  dU  Wi  tenffte]  «Longo '  belongs  to  'die,'  not  to  'spectaculo. 
On  every  weary  day,  food  was  to  be  put  before  him,  and  changed  two  or  thiwo 
times,  that  his  soul  might  yearn  for  it,  like  Tantalus,  and  its  longings  might 
be  worked  into  the  spell  that  was  to  inflame  the  heart  of  Varus.  Inemon  ^ 
is  not  found  anywhere  else.  The  ordinary  form  is  *  immorL'  'BiS  terqoB 
Signifies 'frequently';  *bisterve,"  rarely.'  .,,... 

39.  Intermtnato]  This  word,  eompounded  of  'rnter*  and  'minor/  is  a 
stronger  way  of  expressing  '  interdict©,'  *  forbidden.'  It  is  the  ipteiposition 
of  attoat,  isslead  ^  a  plain  command.    '  As  soon  as  his  eyeball^  fixtd  9a 
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IlielMidaeii food,  skoiild hsve  wasted'  Sat  ii.  1.  24 :  "Ut  BtmtSL kto  Ao 
ciMBit  fetror  eapiti." 

4S.  Arimme^aem  FoUam'\  Folk  of  Ariminnm  (an  Umbrian  towo)  repre* 
Milts  some  woman  of  annatural  lewdness,  well  known  at  Naples  and  it9 
mighboriiood,  where,  Horace  means  to  saj,  when  this  story  was  told,  every- 
body  beKeyed  she  hcul  had  a  hand  in  it  This  is  the  most  obvious  way  of 
expiaimng  the  passage,  without  supposing  the  scene  to  be  kdd  at  Naples, 
which  it  cannot  oe.    See  tt.  58  and  100. 

43.  otiiosa]  So  Ovid  calls  it :  "  in  otia  natam  Parthonopen  "  (Met.  xv. 
711). 

45.  Quae  mdera  excantata]  Hiis  faculty  of  witches  is  sufficiently  well 
known.    Viig.  (EcL  viii.  69J  :  **  Carmina  rel  caelo  possunt  deducere  Lu- 


TkeBBobt]    C.  i.  27.  21. 

55.  FormidoUms]  This  is  eamralent  to  'horridis/  as  Vif^.  (Georg.  hr. 
468),  **  Caligantem  nigra  formkune  lucum."  The  word  bears  an  active  and 
a  passive  meaning. 

57.  Senem,  qtui  omnes  ridearU,]  She  here  prays  that  the  dogs  may  bark  at 
Varus,  as  he  ^oes  to  the  brothels  of  the  Suburra,  so  that  all  may  turn  out  and 
laugh  at  the  vile  old  man,  scented  with  the  richest  perfUmes,  such  as  even  she, 
Canidia,  had  never  made.    (See  £pod.  iiL  8,  n.) 

58.  Subunmae  canes]  Suburra  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  city 
which  la^  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Viminal.  It  was  very  populous 
and  ^roflieate.  Propertius  (iv.  7. 15)  desoribes  it  as  the  resort  of  thieves,  and 
Mardal  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66). 

61.  Quia  acddit  f  J  She  wonders  why  her  drugs  ^which  she  calls  the  druffs 
of  Medea,  as  imitatmg  those)  take  no  effect  upon  him ;  when  she  suddenly 
breaks  out  with  the  exclamation,  "  Ah  !  ah  !  I  see ;  some  stronger  spell  u 
•t  work :  but  I  will  find  one  that  is  stronger  than  any  "  (v.  71 ). 

62.  Venena  Medeae]  She  speaks  as  u  she  had  been  actually  using  thd 
drugs  of  Medea. 

63.  Jugit  uUa  pdlicem,]     See  Epod.  iiL  13. 

69.  Indormit  wictiM]  She  had  smeared  the  conch  he  slept  on  with  druffs, 
to  make  him  foi^t  all  women  but  herself.    '  Unctis '  goes  with  *  oblivione? 

73.  Vare,'\  Who  Varus  was,  we  cannot  telL  Some  ancient  MSS.  in- 
scriptions call  him  '  Alfius  Varus.' 

74.  camd,]     See  C.  i.  24.  2,  n. 

76.  marus — todbua:']  That  is,  by  common  spells  or  charms,  such  as 
have  been  learnt  from  the  MarsL  and  were  usually  practised  (Epod.  xvii  29). 
Vtigil  has  ( Aen.  vii.  758) :  *'  Marsis  quaesitae  in  montibns  herbae." 

86.  ThjfaUaapreceM:]  Curses  such  as  Tbyestes  might  have  imprecated  on 
the  head  of  Atreus  (see  C.  i.  6.  8,  n  ).  The  opening  sentence  of  the  boy's 
speech  is  variously  interpreted.  The  words  may  be  translated  as  they  stand : 
''Witchcraft,  or  the  great  powers  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  change  the  ikte  of 
men  "  ;  i.  e.  nothing  can,  whether  it  be  good  or  bid ;  which  interpretation  is 
^  least  strained,  with  reference  to  the  collocation  of  tiie  words.  The 
omission  of  a  connecting  particle  between  'venena'  and  'magnum'  is  no 
argument  against  this  version. 

90.  NuUaexpiatur  vicUma.]     See  C.  L  28.  34. 

91.  Qfdn]    See  next  Epod.  v.  3,  n. 

92.  Nodwrmu  ooeurram  Furor]  He  threatens  to  haunt  them  at  night  by 
%i8  ghost,  in  the  shapes  of  madness,  with  shmp  claws  tearing  their  &ces,  and 
sitting  like  a  nightmare  on  their  breast  '  Furor '  is  nowhere  else  personified, 
as  iar  88  I  am  aware.    '  Diris '  means  '  curses.' 

94.  Quae  ma  deontm  mt  mamum,]  The  spirits  of  the  dead  were,  to  their 
fiOTdnng  kiiidre4,  divinities, 'I>iiHaai^'    Tbcgr  haA  their  wcnad  rites  0#- 
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cured  them  by  the  laws  (see  Cic.  de  Legg-  fi-  9),  and  their  ammal  ksttwwi^ 
Fcralia.  In  the  early  period  of  Rome  they  were  identical  with  the  Lares,  the 
deities  who  protected  each  homestead,  and  whose  hearth  was  in  ereij  halL 
8ee  Epp.  ii.  1.  138,  n. 

100-  E$quiUna€  cditet ;]  On  the  Campns  Esqnilinos  maletVurtors  of  tba 
lower  sort  were  executed,  and  their  bodies  left  for  the  valturcs  and  jadialli  to 
devour.    Compare  Epod.  xvii.  58,  and  S- 1  8.  8,  n. 


EPODB   VI. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  who  is  tiie  person  attadced  in  tfu« 
Ode.  It  is  some  yimlcnt  writer.  Horace  meets  him  on  his  own  groand, 
challenging  him  to  attack  himself,  rather  than  leTel  his  abuse  at  inn<Kif«t 
strangers,  who  could  not  defend  themselyes. 

AsouMBKT. — Why  snari  at  innocent  strangers,  dog,  and  run  away  Irotn 
the  wolf?  Attack  me,  if  thou  darest  I  am  ever  reidy  to  hunt  the  prey, 
while  thou  dost  but  bark  and  turn  a^idc  to  fill  thy  belly.  Beware  I  lor  I 
hare  lifted  my  horns,  ercn  as  Archiloclius  and  Uipponax  lifted  theirs.  If  I 
am  attacked,  thinkcst  thou  I  will  stand  like  a  child,  and  cry  1 

3.  Quia  —  v€rt'ui\  '  Qnin '  is  in  this  combination  only  equivalent  to  ' om ' 
and  a  negative,  taken  interrogatively.  '  Quin  vertis'  is  a  direct  question. 
An  instance  of '  quin  *  as  a  direct  assertion,  which  is  a  conventional  secondaiy 
usage,  occurs  in  the  Epode  preceding,  v.  91. 

6.  Amwa  vis pastoribus,]  Lucretius  (vi.  1221 )  speaks  of  " fida  canum  vis," 
and  Vii^.  ^Aen.  iv.  132),  "odora  canum  vis"  'Vis*  signifies  *a  pack.' 
Whatever  tne  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were,  ^ey  were  used  for  hunt- 
ing, and  were  loved  by  shepherds  because  in  packs  they  destroyed  the  wolves 
and  beasts  of  prey.     (See  Geoi^g.  iii.  405,  sqa.) 

15.  Lycambw  —  Bupalo.'^  Archilochus,  tne  lyric  poet  of  Paros,  attacked 
Lvcambcs  (a  citizen  or  the  island  of  Thasos,  to  which  Archilochus  migrated), 
wno,  after  promi^iing  him  his  daughter  Ncobule  in  marriage,  retraced  his 
promise,  so  sharply  mat  he  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself ;  and  the  same  fiua 
was  supposed  to  nave  bcfhllen  Bupalus  and  AtMnis,  two  sculptors,  who  tamed 
into  ridicule  the  ugly  features  of  Hipponax,  the  l3mc  poet  of  Ephesus,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixui  centur]^  a.  c,  about  150  years  after  Archilochus.  The 
daughters  of  Lycambes  were  inclnded,  as  the  story  goes,  in  Archilochns's  in- 
vectives, and  also  destroyed  themselves     See  Epp  i.  19.  25. 

16.  InuUua  utjlebopuerf]    The  construction  is  '  inultus,  flebo  ut  puer/ 


EPODE    VII. 

This  Epodo  appears  to  have  been  written  when  some  tiesh  war  was  broak- 
faig  out  It  may  have  been  tlie  last  war  between  Augustus  and  M.  Antonina, 
which  endc^  in  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria.  See 
Epod.  I.,  Introduction.  This  is  as  likely  a  time  as  i^ny  other,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide. 

ARGuvEirT.  —  Whither  run  ye  to  arms  ^ — hath  not  blood  enough  of  Ro- 
mans been  shed  1  'T  is  not  to  bum  the  walls  of  fJarthage,  or  humble  the 
Briton,  but  that  the  Parthian  may  rejoioa  m  seeing  Rome  fiill  by  her  own 
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Bad.  The  beasts  do  not  war  apon  their  kind.  Is  it  madness,  or  force  iire* 
fistiUe,  or  wickedness,  that  drives  you  1  Thej  are  domb :  they  answer  not. 
Tis  erea  so :  the  blood  of  liemas  is  visited  on  the  destinies  of  Home. 

:  t,  eondkifi  Swords  whid)  were  '  lately  sheathed.' 
'  7.  hdacttig]  8ee  C.  iii.  24. 1.  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  "  The  blood 
that  has  been  s[nlt  in  these  dvil  wars  has  been  shed,  not  for  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  as  in  the  war  that  Sdpio  led,  or  that  the  Briton  might  be  led  in 
chains,  as  he  was  by  Julius  Cssar,  but  for  the  destruction  of  Bome  herself." 
'  Intactus '  means  '  untouched,'  tiU  Julius  Cssar  invaded  them  and  carried 
away  prisoners,  many  of  whom  walked  in  his  triumph.  The  first  time  after 
CsBsars  expeditions  that  a  Roman  army  invaded  Britain  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Claudius,  a.  d.  43. 
•    8.  Sacra  eatenatw  via,]    See  C.  iv.  2.  35.  n. 

IS.  dt^tar]  This  signifies  an  animal  of  another  species.  '  Feris,'  agree- 
-ing^  with  '  lu^ '  and  Meonibns,'  may  be  rendered  '  fiax»  though  they  be.' 

13.  rts  acrtor,]  This  seems  to  be  an  absolute  expression  (not  oomparative 
with  '  furor '),  and  equivalent  to  Btov  fiiaj  6*oPKaB€ta ;  and  it  is  so  explained 
by  Gains  with  reference  to  such  a  visitation  of  God  as  a  storm,  earthquake, 
and  so  forth  (Dig.  11.  25.  6) :  **  Vis  major,  auam  Graed  Bwv  fiUufy  id  est, 
Tim  divinam  appellant,  non  debet  conductori  aamnosa  esse."  Horace  means 
acme  irresistible  force. 

\9,  Ut  immerentis\  '  Ut '  signifies  '  ever  since,'  as  C.  iv.  4.  42,  and  else- 
•where.  Horace  here  fetches  hS  reasons  from  a  distant  source,  more  fiindful 
than  DitonU.    He  wrote  more  to  the  purpose  afterwards,  C.  i  2 ;  ii.  1. 


EPODE   VIII. 
Addbxssbd  to  a  licentious  old  woauin. 


EPODE   IX. 

Tub  date  of  tins  Ode  is  not  to  be  mftCaken.  It  was  written  when  the  news 
of  Actium  was  ftesh,  in  September,  b.  o.  31,  immediately  before  the  37th  of 
the  fijrst  book.  It  is  addressed  to  Mssoenas.  who  is  called  upon  to  celebrate 
with  a  feast  at  his  new  house  the  victory  of  Augustus,  which  is  described  as 
if  by  an  eyewitness. 

Abgumbbt.  —  When  shall  we  drink  under  thy  tall  roof,  Mscenas,  to 
CflBsar  the  conqueror,  as  late  we  did  when  the  son  of  Neptune  lost  his  fleet 
and  fled,  —  he  who  threatened  us  all  with  the  chains  his  slaves  had  worn  ? 
Will  our  sons  believe  it  ?  Romans  have  sold  themselves  to  serve  a  woman 
and  her  eunuchs,  and  tiie  luxurious  gauze  hath  fluttered  among  the  standards 
of  war !  But  their  allies  deserted  to  our  side,  and  their  ships  skulked  from 
the  fight  lo  Trinmphe  1  bring  forth  the  golden  chariot  and  the  sacrifice. 
So  great  a  conqueror  never  came  from  Africa  before.  The  enemy  hath 
changed  his  purple  for  mourning,  and  hath  fled  to  Crete  or  the  Syrtes,  or 
knoweth  not  whither  to  fly.  Bigger  cups,  boy,  —  Chian,  or  Lesbian,  or  C»- 
cuban,  —  we  will  drown  our  old  anxieties  for  Cfesar  in  wine. 

3.  mi>  aUa — domo,']    This  was  the  house  btdlt  by  Maecenas  on  the  Campus 
Efliinilinnff.     See  Introduction  to  S.  L  8. 
^^"^  33* 
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€.  barhamm  t]  Thnjpan,  for  wfaicli  this  was  a  oomnKm  eqiuyitent,  at  of^ 
posed  to  Grecian.  So  (Epp.  i.  9.  7 ) :  "  Graeda  barbariae  lento  ooUiso  dneno." 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  504:  "Barbarico  postes  aoro  8])oliisqae  sopeibL"  CatoIL 
(Ixiv.  265) :  "  BaiiMuraqoe  horribiU  stridebat  tibia  cantu."  See  C.  i.  1.  32, 
n.  on  the  ploral  'tibiis/  and  C.  iv.  15.  SO,  n^  as  to  Dorian  and  Phiygiaa 
music. 

7.  tuiperA  This  was  between  ^ve  and  six  years  before,  when  Sextos  Pom- 
peins  was  defeated  by  Agrippa  off  Naolochns,  on  the  coast  of  Si<^,  b.  c.  36, 
when  his  fleet  was  bomt,  ana  he  himself  obliged  to  fly  to  Asia.  Horace  says 
he  threatened  to  &sten  opon  the  free  citizens  those  cliains  which  he  had  takea 
ftom  the  fugitive  slaves,  who  formed  a  laige  part  of  his  force.  Sextos  ap- 
pears to  have  boasted  that  Neptone  was  h&  £ftther,  and  the  sea  his  mother. 
'See  Epod.  iv.  19. 

12.  Ewumdpabu]  There  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  here,  bat  the  sense 
would  seem  to  require  '  mandpatos.'  " '  Blancipatio '  is  die  form  by  which 
a  person  who  was  not  'sui  juris '  was  transferred  to  the  '  potestas '  of  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  adoption.  '  Emandparo '  seems  to  be  the  proper  term  to 
express  the  making  a  person  '  sui  juris '  by  the  act  of  '  mancipatio ' ;  but 
*  mandpo '  and  '  emanapo '  are  of^en  confounded  in  the  MSS."  Here,  how- 
ever, we  nmst  take  '  emancipatus '  as  the  true  readinjg,  and  it  can  only  so- 
nify '  sold  into  slavery.'  There  may  be  a  shade  of  di&rence  in  the  nwianiBg 
of  the  words,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace. 

13.  Ftrt  vaUum  el  arma]  *  Valli '  were  stakes,  of  whidi  every  soldier  car- 
*  ried  one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  '  agger '  or  mound  of  earth, 

formed  round  an  encampment  or  a  besieged  town.  'Anna '  indudes  not  only 
his  weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  but  an  axe,  saw,  chain,  etc  The  accou- 
trements of  a  Roman  soldier  were  very  heavy,  but  they  had  slaves  ('  calones ') 
who  helped  to  carry  them.    See  C.  ii.  13.  18,  n. 

16.  oonopitiiii]    A  gauxe  mosquito  curtain. 

17.  At  hue]  'Huc^  is  'to  our  side.'  'Frementes'  agrees  with  'equos.* 
Horace  means  to  say  that  part  of  the  enemjr's  force  deserted  to  CsBsar.  For 
the  expresaon  '  canentes  Caesarom '  compare  Virg.  (Aen.  vii.  698) :  ^  Ibant 
aeqnati  numero  regemque  canebant."  The  Galli  were  cavalry  of  Galatia  (or 
Gailogrseda)  under  Deiotarus  their  king,  and  his  general  (idio  afterwards 
succeeded  him),  Am3mtas. 

SO.  tutittronum  dUu.]  This  is  probably  a  nautical  term.  The  Greeks  had 
an  expression  vpyuanfw  KfiovaxurvcUf  *  to  back  water.'  Something  of  that 
sort,  connected  witn  flight,  is  probably  the  meaning  of  '  sinistrorsum  dtae.* 
Whether  Horace  exactly  states  what  he  had  heard,  and  whether  the  informa- 
tion was  precisely  correct,  we  cannot  tell.  He  wrote  while  the  tidings  wers 
fresh,  and  probably  gave  onlv  popular  reports.  The  defisction  of  the  Gala- 
tians  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Ant.  63).    '  Citae '  is  the  participle  of  '  deo.' 

Al.  Jh  2H«ia^,1    Trinmphus  is  personifled,  as  in  C.  iv.  2,  49. 

aureot  Cwmu]  A  gilded  diariot  was  used  by  oonqnerors  in  their  trionqihs. 
The  form  of  the  chariot  was  that  of  a  round  tower.  Four  horses,  whidi  on 
roedal  occasions  were  white,  were  used  for  drawing  the  triumphal  chariot. 
Heifers  thas  had  not  been  under  the  yoke,  were  offered  in  sacrifice  at  tibe  dose 
of  the  processkm.  Sdpio  Africanns  Miiipr  triumphed  in  ▲.  u.  c.  608  (n.  c 
146),  for  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  Marius  in  b.  o.  104,  ibr  his  vktocies 
over  Jugurtha. 

25.  cut  mtper  Karthagirtbk]  All  that  is  here  said  about  Sdpio's  tomb  is, 
that  his  valor  built  him  one  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  repetitiort  of  C.  iv.  8. 17.  Horace  is  speaking  of  a  tomb  of  renown,  in 
which  Scipio's  memoiy  is  enshrined,  not  his  body. 

27.  Tern  nariquej  There  was  no  land  engagement;  hot  all  the  forees  of 
Antonius,  when  he  oeserted  them,  laid  down  tbeur  aims.    '  Ftanicnm  8i^;am ' 
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fc  CBlfed  hj  ih»  Greek  writers  <f)oivUtf,  The  *  sagnm '  was  prcyperij  i1m 
doak  worn  bj  the  common  soldier  on  serrice  ;  but  qoalified  as  it  is  here  br 
'  pnnicam/  'purple,'  it  can  only  mean  the  *  paladamentom/  or  officer's  mili- 
tuy  cIocdL.  Horace  says  the  enemy  has  changed  his  puiple  cloak  for  a  bUck 
one,  in  tok^i  of  mourning  and  shame  for  his  defeat.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  thongfa  M.  Antonios  is  clearly  the  person  appermost  in  the  writer's  mind, 
he  only  uses  the  general  expressions  *  hostis/  *  Romanns '  (y.  11 ).  '  Mntavit ' 
signifies,  as  else^iere,  *  has  taken  in  exchange.' 

29.  centum  —  urbibui]  See  C.  iii.  27.  33,  n.  'Ventis  non  suis'  moasifi 
'nnfevoraMe  winds.'    Oyid  (Met.  iv.  373) :  "  Vota  suoe  habuere  deos." 

33.  Oapadon$  offer]  The  transitioii  here  is  as  abrupt  and  expresslTe  f^ 
in  C.  in.  19.  9. 

36.  Metire  nobi$]  *-  Metire '  is  equivalent  to  '  misce,'  because  the  wine  and 
^  water  were  measured  out  and  mixed  in  regular  proportions,  by  means  of 
the  cyathus  (C.  iiL  19. 12). 


EPODB   X. 

ILettits  was  an  inferior  poet  of  the  day,  who  appears  to  have  emplojrod 
falqpLself  in  abnring  his  betters-  He  is  most  popularly  known  through  Virgil's 
fiumiliar  line,  "  <Sd  Bavium  non  odit  amet  tua  carmma,  Maevi "  (£lcl.  iii.  90)' 
It  appears  that  he  went  or  meditated  going  to  Greece,  and  Horace  took  a  dif- 
ferent leave  of  him  from  that  he  took  of  his  (nend  Vii^l  on  a  like  occasion 
(C-  i.  3)«  He  caUi  him  the  stinking  Msevius,  and  promisee  ao  offering  to 
ttie  tempests  if  they  will  sink  his  ship. 

Akoumbkt.  —  Bad  luck  go  with  the  stinkhig  Msevius.  Blow,  ye  winds. 
And  shatter  his  ship ;  no  friendly  star  peep  forth  in  the  sky :  let  him  be  driven 
aa  the  Greeks  were  by  Pallas  for  the  crime  of  AJax.  O  how  the  sailors 
wfll  sweat  I  and  thou  vilt  turn  deadly  pale,  and  cry  like  a  woman,  and  feU 
to  thy  prayers  1  Let  me  only  hear  the  gulls  are  feasting  upon  thy  carcass, 
and  I  will  offer  a  goa^  and  a  lamb  to  the  storms. 

10.  triMtii  Onon\    See  C.  i.  28.  21,  n. 

14.  Ajaeii]  Tne  son  of  OTlens.  The  story  is,  that  he  was  destroyed  by 
Athene,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  for  having  dragged  Cassandra  from  her 
altar  and  violated  her.  See  Vbg.  Aen.  i.  41.  Homer  tells  the  story  a  littie 
differently^  (Odyss.  iv.  499,  sqq.).  But  either  account  suits  Horace's  descrip- 
tion. 

17.  tZZa]    He  speaks  as  thou^  he  heard  the  man  crying. 

19;  /omtis  —  stfitis]  The  southern  part  of  the  Hadriatic  was  called  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  it  is  called  'sinus,'  as  the  Hadriatic  itself  is  called  so  in  C. 
Iii.  27.18. 

23.  immdabiim  caper]  See  Yiig.  Aen.  iii  120 ;  ▼.  772.  Black  animals 
were  usually  offered  to  the  Tempests,  to  deprecate  th^r  wrath.  •The  offer- 
ings Horace  promised  are  in  the  w|pof  thanksgiving. 


BPODE   XI. 

This  is  a  love  poem,  probably  imitated  fixmi  the  Greek.  The  poet  oqm- 
aXsins  that  he  is  so  smitten  tnr  the  heavy  hand  of  love  that  he  eannot  write  as 
ne  used.    Two  years  before,  lie  says,  he  had  given  up  Inachia,  who  preferred 
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richer  loven  to  himself,  but  now  the  yoang  L^isoas  has  cM^lit  hn  }mJt, 
and  nothing  but  some  new  love  can  deliver  him  from  the  snare.  The  pool 
addresses  his  friend  Pettras,  as  one  who  had  before  been  his  confidant  and 
adriser  (v.  12). 

Aboumbkt.  —  Pettios,  I  am  so  smitten  with  the  heavy  hand  of  lore,  who 
makes  me  above  others  his  victim,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  used.  'T  is  two 
yean  since  I  gave  ap  Inachia.  Ah !  what  a  b^-word  I  was  then  1  How  I 
aigfaed  in  company  and  poured  out  my  complamts  to  thee,  when  wine  had 
opened  mj  heart  1  "  Has  the  poor  man's  wit  no  chance  against  the  rich 
man's  purse  ?  My  wrath  is  kinoled  :  I  cast  my  modestv  and  my  sighs  to  the 
winds  ;  I  will  contend  with  such  rivals  no  more."  llius  did  I  toast ;  bat 
my  feet  carried  me  still  to  her  cruel  door.  And  now,  boasting  that  I  have  no 
woman  to  fear,  Lydscus  has  caught  my  heart ;  nor  can  counsel  or  raHlerj 
ddiver  me,  nor  aught  bat  some  new  flame. 

1.  Petti,]  This  name  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  may  nevertfadess  be  a 
real  name,  though  it  seems  only  to  be  introduced  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
the  Ode. 

3.  me praeter  cmne$  expetit]  '  Me '  is  governed  by  'expedt,'  not  by  'orere.' 
'  Expetit  —  urere '  is  a  Greek  construction  ;  '  quem  nrat '  is  the  regular 


4.  tn  fmeris]  This  use  of  '  in '  is  not  very  comnM>n.  It  occurs  Ov.  Met. 
iy.  234 :  "  Neque  enim  moderatus  in  ilia  Solis  amor  fuerat" 

6.  Inaekia]  This  is  another  of  those  names  from  the  Greek  which  Horace 
invariably  adopts  in  his  merely  poetical  compositions     See  Introduction. 

honorem  decuiit,]  This  expression  is  used  by  Virgil,  who  either  borrowed 
it  from  Horace,  or  from  some  common  original  (G^i^.  ii.  404) :  "  Frigidua 
et  silvis  Aquilo  decussit  honorem."  See  C.  i  17. 16  :  "  Ruris  honorum  opo- 
knta." 

5,  FabM  Epp.  L  13.  9:  "Fabala  fias."  He  means  be  was  the  talk  of 
the  town.    ^Argmt '  (y.  10)  is  the  preterperfect  tense. 

11.  Cbfifrone]    '  Can  it  be  that  the  honest  genius  of  the  poor  man  has  no 
influence  against  gold  ? '    '  Ne '  might  be  omitted,  but  then  it  would  be  « 
mere  exclamation,  '  To  think  that,'  etc 
•    12.  appiorans]    This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Seneca. 

13.  inverecunaus  deus]  When  Horace  means  to  discourage  brawling  over 
wine,  he  calls  Bacchus  'verccundus '  (C.  i.  27.  3).  The  Mst  works  of  art 
represent  this  god  as  young  and  effeminately  beautiful,  with  long  hair,  like 
Apollo,  as  the  emblem  of  eternal  youth.  It  is  a  coarse  modem  notion  to 
represent  him  as  a  jolly  round-faced  boy,  or  a  drunken  sot.  This  character 
belongs  to  Silenus,  who  is  always  drunk. 

15.  Quodti  meis]  *  But  now  that  in  my  heart  is  boiling  wradi  so  fVee  that 
it  doth  scatter  to  the  winds  these  thankless  remedies  that  cure  not  my  sad 
wound,  my  modesty  removed  shall  cease  to  strive  with  rivals  not  mino 
equals.'  He  means  to  say,  that  his  wrath  has  got  the  better  of  his  love  and 
modesty  ;^and  he  will  cast  his  complaints  and  his  shyness  to  die  winds,  tod 
cease  to  contend  with  rivals  that  are  miworthy  of  him.  '  Fomenta '  means 
sighs  and  complaining  with  which  giW  is  songht  to  be  relieved.  '  Libera 
bills'  is  like  (Epod.  iv.  10)  "Uberrima  indignatio"  'Imparibns'  signifies 
his  rivals  who  are  beneath  him  in  mind,  though  his  betters  m  fortune.  *  De- 
sinet  certare  summotus  pudor'  is  equivalent  to  'desinam  certare  summoto 
pudore.'  *  Imparibus  '  is  the  dative  case.  Sec  C.  i.  1.  15,  n.  *  Inaestno'  is 
not  used  elsewhere,  but  Horace  is  free  in  his  use  of  prepositions  in  composi- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

19.  pcdcan  laudaveram,]  *  Palam '  is  used  both  as  an  adverb  and  a  prep- 
osition.   'Laudaveram' is  equivalent  to  'jactaveram.' 
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,  Hk,  omrfp  pM  '  With  warering  foot,'  that  is,  with  tteni  that  would  go 
one  waj,  and  are  forced  to  go  another.  The  i>oet  represents  himself  as  making 
fine  boasts  before  his  frigid,  bat  striving  in  yam  to  keep  them  when  m 
leaves  him. 

SI .  non  amicoa  heu  wuki  pottea]  Compare  **  asperu  porrectom  ante  fores  " 
(C.  iii  10.  2),  where  '  porrectom '  explains  '  Inmbos  et  infregi  latos/  which 
means  that  he  wearied  nis  bod j  b^  lying  on  the  hard  ground. 

24.  mottitie  amor]  The  hiattiB  m  this  verse,  and  the  short  syllable  in  t.  26« 
are  explained  by  the  role,  that,  the  two  rerses  being  composed  of  two  separate 
measures,  the  hist  syllable  in  ^surh  is  common,  and  independent  of  the  syllable 
that  follows.  The  name  Lydscns  is  probably  formed  from  Lycos,  AIcsbos's 
favorite  boy. 

26.  Libm  etmtSia]  '  Candid  coonsels,'  opposed  to  'oontnmeliae  graves' ; 
-  bat  neither  are  meant  seiioosly. 

28.  iaretis  pueri]  *  Smooth-&ced  boy.'  See  note  on  C  i.  I.  28.  As  to 
'longam  oomam,^  see  C.  iv.  10.  S,  n.  '  Renodantis,'  which  some  render 
'  antving,  and  allowing  to  flow  upon  the  shoolders,'  means  rather '  tying  ap 
in  a  knot,'  hke  a  girt 


EPODB  XII. 
This  Ode  is  addressed  to  a  licentions  woman. 

EP*ODB   XIII. 

This  Ode  is  like  the  ninth  of  the  first  book, — a  conrivial  song,  written  in 
winter.  There  can  be  little  doabt  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  metre  being 
imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  reference  to  Achilles  reminds  us  of  C.  i.  7, 
and  the  allosion  to  Tencer.  There  is  a  fragment  of  Anacreon  which  bears 
some  likeness  to  the  opening  of  this  Epode. 

Aboumskt. — The  tempest  is  raging;  let  as  make  merry,  my  friends. 
wfaOe  we  are  young,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods,  who  will  give  us  a  good 
turn  vet. 

Bring  ointment  and  music,  as  Chiron  taught  his  great  pupil,  saying,  "  To 
Troy  thou  must  go,  and  not  return ;  while  there,  drown  care  in  wine  and 
song,  which  are  gnef  s  pleasant  comforters." 

1.  oomtraxk]  This  word  is  only  to  be  explained  by  observing  the  different 
aspect  of  the  sky  when  it  is  closed  in  with  clouds,  and  when  it  is  spread  out 
in  all  its  breadth  and  cloudless.  A  frowning  sky  is  a  notion  easily  under- 
stood, and  common  to  all  languages. 

2.  Jcnem  ;\  See  C  i.  1 .  25 ;  16.  12.  Viii^l  (Eel.  vii.  60)  :  '<  Juppiter  et 
laete  descenaet  plurimus  imbri."    Georg.  ii.  325 :  •-- 

"  Tom  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conju^  in  gremium  laetae  descendit" 
8.  ramamuM.,  amia,  Occanonem  de  dieA     This  is  explained  by  C.  iii.  8. 
27  :  "  Dona  praesentis  cape  ketus  borae.^'    '  Die '  means  the  present  day  as 
opposed  to  to-morrow,  not,  as  some  take  it, '  from  this  stormy  day.' 

4.  dumque  virent  genua]     See  C.  i.  9.  17,  n.    The  strength  of  an  active 

-  man  lies  very  much  in  his  legs,  and  so  they  are  put  for  his  strength,  as  in  the 

147tii  Fsahn  (t.  10) :  "  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horse :  he 
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'taloelfaiiotplemirehithelegsora  man":  aadAelcnees  troardikf p«to^ 
the  Im,  therefore  yovvara  Xvriv  is  used  for  jcrtcvcur.  '  Dam  virent  genna/ 
-therefore,  means  mereW  '  while  our  limbs  are  strone,  and  m  are  jtmn^/  11» 
tottering  of  the  knees  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  old  age. 

5.  otSueta  — frmUtJ  *  Clooded  brow.'  '  Seneetns '  is  n<ywhewi  else  «aed 
in  this  aense  of  '  melanchoW,'  though  '  senium '  is  not  nnoemmonly.  *  Ta ' 
is  the  master  of  the  feast  (C.  i.  4. 18,  n.).  Sextos  Manlins  Torqnatas  was 
consul,  B.  c.  55,  when  Horace  was  bom.  Compare  "  O  nata  mecum  consnle 
ManIio''(C.iii.21.V). 

7.  Oslera]  See  C.  i.  9.  9 :  **  Ptormhte  diTtt  cetem."  BidieritisaliteTal 
TCTsion  of  die  Greek  rrfpa,  in  the  sense  of '  adTerse,'  orthe  troubles  of  the 
times  may  be  referred  to,  or  generally  Horace  may  miean  by '  cetera,'  all 
tronbleeome  thongfatB  opposed  to  mirdi  and  wine. 

8.  vioe.1  The  short  syllables  here  and  in  yy.  10, 14,  'peetora,*  '  fiamina»' 
are  explained  on  y.  24  of  the  last  Ode. 

AchaemeMo]  SceC.ii.  12. 21,n.  ^Nardo' isfix>m 'nardam,'BOt'naitlii9/ 
as  in  Epod.  v.  59  ;  **  Nardo  peranctnm  quale  non  perfectius." 

9.  Jiae  QfUened}  The  lyre  iuYcnted  by  Mercury,  bom  on  Mount  Oyfkoe 
in  Arcadia. 

11.  grantH\  JuYCnal  (yIi.  210)  describee  Achilles  as  a  bie  boy  at  sdiool, 
**  Metuens  Yu^gae  jam  ffrandis  Achilles  Cantahat  patriis  m  montibus " ; 
but  '  grandis '  has  not  mat  meaning  here,  though  some  haYe  suf^Kieed  it 
has. 

CentauruM]  Cheiron,  die  instructor  of  Adulles  and  other  heroes.  Wlieflier 
Horace  took  what  follows  from  any  story  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
as  with  the  similar  episode  of  Teueer  in  C.  i.  7. 

13.  frigida]  This  is  an  adaptation  of  Homer's  description  (B.  xxii.  151) : 
ij  d*  fnpfj  Bipfi  irpopcci  tlKoia  X^^Co  *Hx*oVt  ^XPS'  *  Bonlns  Ai- 
soraci,'  '  proles  Assaraci/  are  common  in  Virgil.  Assaracus  was  great- 
l^randfitther  of  ^neas.  Homer  took  a  more  heroic  Yiew  of  the  dimensiona 
of  the  riYer  Scamander,  which  was  yAyas  vvrafihs  PcLSvdivrjs  (n.  xx.  73). 

15.  subUmine]  *  The  woof  ci  the  web.*  *  Certo  snbtemine '  means  onhr 
by  an  unalterable  desdnY.  See  Catull.  64. 328,  &c. :  **  Cuxrite  dnceoMn  sob- 
temina  currite  fusi.*'    '  Mater  caerula '  nMans  Thetis. 

18.  alloguiit.]  'AJloouiis'  signifies  'consolations,'  and  is  in  appositioa 
with  '  Yino  eantnque.'  There  is  no  other  instance  of '  alloquium '  b^g  used 
otherwise  than  with  reference  to  conrersation.  But  Horace  may  hare  fol- 
lowed,  after  his  custom  of  imitating  the  Greeks,  the  use  of  wapofivOtop^ 
vti^Tryopia,  which  were  applied,  in  a  deriYcd  sense,  to  anything  that  jgaro 
xehef  to  sorrow. 


:bpode  !xtv. 

Thb  object  of  this  Ode  Is  to  excuse  Horace  for  his  indolence  in  not  haYing 
finished  a  poem,  dr  Yolume  of  poems,  he  hod  long  promised  (y.  7).  He  saya 
it  is  loYe  mat  iias  preYented  nim,  and  that  Mannas  ought  to  sympathiao 
with  him. 

AHOcmNT.^ — Thou  killest  me,  my  noUe  Msocenas,  asking  again  and 
again  if  I  haYe  drank  the  waters  of  Lcdie.  It  is  Ioyc,  it  is  k>Ye  that  keeps 
back  the  Yerses  I  haYe  promised, — sneh  loYe  as  Anaereon  wept,  in  his  flovhig 
numbers,  for  Bathyllns,  the  Samian.  Thou,  too,  feelest  im  fiame,  ^and  tt 
thou  art  more  blessed  tiian  I,  be  thankful.  Thou  lovest  the  most  hesMifid 
-  of  women ;  I  am  in  tonaent  for  a  barioL 
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U  miB^mmkm,]  So  Viigil  CU.Ui.  54) :  "  Sensftu  bMc  imis  <i«b  Mt 
son  parva)  reponag/' 

4- frTUPfTMiJ  Thtf  is  the  earliest  UMtanoe  of  this  ose  of 'trabo.'  'Doeo' 
la  more  oommon  (C.  i  17.  S9;  iii.  3.  34;  iv.  12.  14).  Ovid  and  later 
^fiiieia  use  '  traho '  (see  ForcelL).  The  Greeks  used  uwam  aad  <Xm»  com- 
monly  in  this  sense.  '  Candide '  eeems  to  signify  *  generoos/  '  trae.'  It  |s 
used  £uniliari^ 

6.  VeuB]    That  is,  loTe. 

8.  Ad  umbiUcuM  adducen.j  The  ssTeml  sheets  of  parahnMnt  on  which  the 
oootents  of  a  book  were  wntten  weee  joined  together,  and  at  tlM  end  of  the 
last  was  fiutened  a  stick  on  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  like  onr  maps ;  and 
in  the  same  waj,  at  the  ends  of  this  roller,  were  knc^,  which  were  called 
'  comoa '  or  '  umbilici.'  The  former  word  is  obvious  enoneh.  The  latter 
belongs  more  properly,  perhi^,  to  the  shape  that  the  ends  otthe  roll  woald 
take  when  these  knobs  were  wanting ;  but  it  was  also  applied  to  the  knobs 
themselves,  and  so  '  ad  nmbilicum  adducere '  is  to  bring  a  volume  to  the  last 


It  has  been  disputed  whether  '  carmen '  means  a  volume  or  a  single  poem. 
'  Ad  nmbilicum  adducese '  seems  to  refer  to  a  volume, '  carmen '  to  a  single 
poem ;  but  the  former  might  be  taken  in  a  derived  sense,  '  ad  finem  addu- 
cere,' as  reasonably  as  the  latter  in  a  collective  sense,  and  I  think  a  single 
poem  is  meant.  Peifaa^  it  never  was  finished.  Whether  '  ollm '  belougs 
to  'inceptos'  or  'promissum'  is  (^n  to  doubt.  In  sense  it  applies  to 
both. 

9.  BalMo]  C.  ii.  4.  7,  n.  Anacieon's  verses  were  foil  of  passionate  ad- 
dresses to  Dojs.  The  name  of  Bathyllss  does  not  occnr  in  any  of  the  frag- 
ments diat  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  others  besides 
Horace,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  Anacreon's  chief  fitvorites. 
He  was  a  eracefol  performer  on  the  flute,  which  accomplishment  Anacreon 
took  delight  in  praising.  One  of  the  Odes  falsely  attributed  to  Anacreon  is 
addressed  tU  pwrtpoif  BaBvXkw  *  and  from  that  we  also  learn  that  he  was 
a  Samian,  fjw  d*  <V  Sdfiov  irar  tfk&ifs  TpdffH  ^Tpw  ^k  BaBvKkov.  Ana- 
creon, beine  driven  from  his  native  town,  Teos  in  Ionia,  lived  many  years  at 
Samos,  un&r  the  protection  of  Polycrates. 

12.  Non  elaboratum  adpedemA  This  means  that  his  style  was  easy  and  his 
rhythm  Aowine,  which  is  verified  by  the  few  fragments  diat  remam.  The 
poems  -that  go  1^  Anacreon's  natine.aiB  of  a  later  age. 

13.  Vreri$ifm  miser:]  See  Introduction.  Terentia^  Msecenas's  wife,  is 
here  alluded  to. 


EPODE    XV. 

This  )s  probaUy  a  composition  from  the  Greek.  It  is  addressed  to  «fi 
Imaginary  ^esera  by  the  poet,  in  his  own  person.  He  complains  of  her 
deserting  him  for  a  wealthier  rival.  He  bMs  her  remember  her  vows,  and 
heware  of  provoking  him,  lest  he  leave  her  tor  ever.  And  he  pities  the  man 
whom  she  has  caucht,  and  warns  him  that,  be  he  rich  and  wise  as  he  may, 
she  will  soon  leave  him  for  another.  Horace  introduces  the  same  name  in  a 
much  later  Ode  jiiL  14.  21 ),  ,and  it  is  used  throughout  the  third  book  of 
Ekms  commonly  attributed  to  Tibullus.  The  Ode  is  in  Ovid's  style,  and 
;woswy  to  have  beeni  written  by  him. 

AsouMSKT.  —  Kemember  that  night  when  the  moon  was  in  the  .sky,  aai 
thou  didst  swsir)fi9deUt^jtojne;«giio&that.so  kng  i»  th«  sh^QpiM^.tha 
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wolf,  and  storms  rexed  tlie  winter's  sea,  and  ApoUo's  loeks  floated  in  Ae 
breese,  oar  mutual  Ioto  should  last 

Thou  Shalt  me  m^  firmness.  Neiera.    Flaocos  will  bear  no  rivaL    Let  ihy 
faithlessness  drive  turn  to  wrath,  and  be  will  seek  a  true  heart  elRewheve.   Jjtt 


him  once  learn  to  hate  th^  beaotj,  and  he  will  be  its  captive  no  more, ' 
erief  shall  have  settled  m  his  soul.  And  tix>o,  whosoevor  thou  ait,  tiiat 
boastest  thyself  in  my  sorrow,  be  thou  rich  in  flocks  and  fields,  and  let  I^ie^ 
tolus  run  sold  for  thee ;  be  thou  wise  in  the  secrets  of  Pjthagorss,  and  of 
form  uKMne  oeaatiful  than  Nireus ;  yet  shalt  thou  weep  for  her  love  transfeired 
to  another,  and  my  torn  to  laugh  shall  oome. 

2.  Inter  mmara  $idera,']  '  Sidus '  properly  signifies  a  collection  of  stan,  m 
constelladon ;  but  here  it  is  equiraient  to  '  stdla,'  iduch  in  its  turn  appears 
for  '  sidus '  in  C.  iii  29. 19.  In  C.  i.  12.  47  it  is  also  a  single  star,  and  the 
moon  is  rewesented  as  she  is  here :  "  Micat  inter  omnes  Julinm  sidus,  yelut 
inter  ignes  liuna  minores." 

3.  UteBwra]  *  Laedere '  is  applied  to  injury  by  word  or  deed,  to  fraud  ('  laesa 
fides '),  or  slander,  or  Tiolenoe  done  to  the  person,  or  damage  of  any  khid. 
It  applies  to  high-treason,  whereby  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  power  is  rio- 
lated,  and  to  penury,  as  blaspheming  the  name  of  God.  Onnpare  Ovid 
(Hen)id.iL43):  — 

**  Si  de  tot  laeeis  sua  numina  quisque  deomm 
Vindicet,  in  poenas  non  satis  unus  eris." 
The  ofience,  however,  of  lovers'  peijurv  was  not  supposed  to  weig^  very 
heavily  (see  C.  iL  8.  13,  n.).    The  Dii  Magni  were  twelve  in  number:  Jup- 
piter,  Minerva,  Juno,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Ceres,  and  Mercury. 

4.  in  verba  jurabas  mea,]  This  is  the  usual  way  of  expressing  the  oalb  of 
obedience  taken  by  soldiers,  the  words  being  dictated  to  the  men.  Hence  the 
phrases  'conceptis  verbis  jurare,'  'conccptis  verbis  pejerare.'  'Jurare  in 
verba'  was  conventionally  applied  to  any  oath  of  alk^ance,  and  the  poet. 
says  Neasra  swore  by  the  goas  eternal  devotion  to  his  wilL  Elsewhere  Hor- 
ace expresses  by  these  words  the  blind  adherence  to  a  particular  teadier, 
declaring  that  he  is  "  NuUius  addictus  jnrore  in  verba  magistri "  (Epp.  L 
1.  14). 

6.  Lentis  adhaerens  hrachiis:}  'Lentissima  brachia'  is  used  in  a  different 
sense  in  S.  i.  9.  64.  Here  '  lentis '  signifies  '  twining,'  as  that  which  is  soft 
and  pliant 

7.  Dum  ptcori  lupus]  '  Infestus '  belongs  to  both  clauses,  hut  in  the  first 
'  foret'  must  be  supplied.  There  is  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  sentence.  As 
to  'Orion,'  see  C.  i.  28.  21. 

9.  Intonaotque  aaUaretjL  Long  hair  was  the  mark  of  youth  (C  iv.  10. 2,  n.), 
and  Apollo  as  well  as  Bacchus  (see  Epod.  xi.  13,  n.)  was  held  to  be  always 
young.  Hence  in  all  ancient  representations  of  Apollo  he  has  long  hau-, 
either  braided  or  flowing,  in  which  respect  he  is  frequently  compared  with 
Bacchus  by  the  poets.  See  Ovid  (Met  iii.  421),  "Et  dignoe  Baccho  dijnioa 
et  Apolline  crines."  Hence  &e  expression  in  the  text  is  almost  provmial, 
and  Nesra's  vow  is  one  of  etemM  fidelity.  Other  allusions  to  Apollo's  hair 
will  be  found  m  C.  i.  21.  2,  "Intonsum  pueri  didte  Cynthiuntt**;  C.  iii.  4, 
62,  "  Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit  Omes  solutes " ;  and  C.  iv.  6.  26, 
"  Phoebe  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines." 

11.  virttOe]  'Virtus'  hero  signifies  moral  courage,  determination,  and 
firmness.  See  note  on  C.  S.  58.  The  name  Nesera  is  formed  from  rrMMpo, 
which  is  used  b^  Homer,  and  is  said  to  be  an  irregular  oomparative  of  wWf 
80  that  Nesera  signifies  '  the  younger.' 

14.  parem,}    One  who  is  nis  nuitch,  equally  loving  and  true. 
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!&  JKk  9md  offlsMae'i  '  Ofiensus '  is  hero  used  as  tiie  oUect  of  cbsBka. 
Horace  says,  '  Kor  shall  his  firmness  yield  to  thy  bcooty,  if  he  hate  it  once, 
when  settled  pain  has  entered  his  soul.' 

19.  UaAU]  This  use  of  die  future  tense  shows  that '  licet'  and  some  other 
-words,  whicn  are  called  by  the  grammarians  conjunctions,  are  in  fiict  only 
Teifw,  afier  which  '  nt '  is  understood.  '  Licebit '  is  nsed  below  (S.  il  2.  60), 
sad  by  Grid  (TVist  t.  14.  3),  "  Detrahat  anctori  multum  fortuna  licebit" 
The  ractotns,  in  Lydia,  was  not  the  only  golden  stream  of  the  ancients. 
The  Tagns,  Hebms,  Po,  and  Gan^,  all  had  the  same  repute.  What  the 
secret  learning  of  Pythagoras  was,  is  expressed  in  the  epithet  giren  him,  're- 
natL'  His  metempsydKwis  is  referred  to  in  C.  L  28. 10.  As  to  Nireus,  see 
C.  iiL20.  15. 


EPODE    XVI. 

This  Ode  is  written  with  great  care,  and  was  probably  one  of  thoee  com- 
positions by  which  Horace  brought  himself  into  public  notice.  It  has  more 
the  appearance  of  haying  been  written  for  £une  than  any  other  in  the  book. 
Probably  it  was  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusian  war,  b.  c.  41.  Hor- 
ace mourns  over  the  civil  wars,  and  proposes  that  all  good  citizens  shall  mi- 
grate to  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

Abouxvkt. — Another  age  is  wasting  in  ciril  wars.  She  whom  no  enemy 
could  tame,  shall  be  destroyed  by  her  own  accursed  children  ;  the  wild  beast 
shall  derour  her ;  the  barbarian  shall  trample  upon  her,  and  scatter  the  dust 
of  her  Romulus  to  the  winds. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  Go  forth  like  the  PhocsDans,  leave  our  homes  and 
onr  temples  to  be  the  dens  of  beasts,  and  go  wherever*  the  winds  shall  waft 
ns.  Shall  it  be  so  ?  Then  why  delay  ?  But  let  us  swear :  —  When  rocks 
shall  swim,  and  the  Po  shall  wash  the  tops  of  Matinus,  and  the  Apennine  be 
cast  into  ihe  sea ;  when  the  tiger  shall  lie  with  the  hind,  and  the  dove  with 
the  hawky'and  ^e  herds  fear  not  the  lion,  and  the  he-goat  shall  love  the 
-waves,  —  then  we  will  return  to  our  home.  Thus  let  the  nobler  spirits  re- 
solve, while  the  craven  dines  to  his  couch.  For  us  there  are  ^ose  happy 
isles  where  the  earth  yields  ner  harvests  and  the  trees  their  fruit,  unbidden  ; 
where  honey  drops  from  the  oak,  and  ttie  stream  leaps  babbling  from  the 
hill; ;  where  the  goat  comes  unbidden  to  the  milk-pail,  and  udders  are  full, 
and  the  fold  fears  no  beasts,  and  the  ground  bears  no  vipers ;  where  the  rain- 
fiood  and  the  drought  are  not  known  ;  whither  the  venturous  sail  comes  not ; 
where  the  flock  is  unhurt  by  pestilence  or  heat  Jove  destined  these  shores 
for  the  pious,  when  the  golden  age  had  passed  away,  and  thither  the  pious 
may  resort  and  prosper. 

1.  Altera]  The  Uist  being  that  of  Sulla,  which  ended  about  forty  years 
before. 

8.  Mctm]    This  refers  to  the  Social  War,  mentioned  in  C.  iil.  14. 18. 

4.  Porwenae]  The  penultimate  syUable  of  ^is  name  is  usually  long,  but  it 
is  here  short.  Porsena  was  king  of  Clusium,  in  Etruria.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  attacked  Rome  with  a  large  army.  The 
Roman  legends  of  Cocles,  who  defended  the  bridge,  of  Clcelia,  who  with  her 
maidens  swam  over  the  river,  and  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  who  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  fire,  are  all  connected  with  this  period.  Though  the  Roman  histori- 
ans have  thrown  disguises  over  the  fiict,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Porsena  reduced  the  dty  to  submission,  and  took  fix)m  her  all  the  territory 
■he  had  obtamed  north  of  the  Tiber. 
34 
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396  irom. 

5.  AemtJa  nee  vrrfivl  After  the  batdv  of  CannsB,  Haamihal  Mdililfiied 
hknself  in  Capua,  and  livy  (xxiiL  6)  relates  a  boasting  speech  of  the  Oafli- 
panians,  —  how  they  expected  that  Hannihali  wh 
would  ieare  Rome  a  wreck  and  the  power  over  ] 
The  J  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Borne,  and  demanded, 
assistance,  that  one  of  the  ooosols  shonld  alwmvs  be  a  Oampannia.  Five 
years  afterwards  the  Bomans  took  the  town,  and  dealt  yery  sernely  with  ^ 
redadng  it  to  a  praefeotnra  (see  6.  L  5. 34,  b.).  As  to  Spartpoie,  aee  C  & 
14.  19. 

6.  AOobnn,]  The  Allobioges,  whose  cooncry  lay  on  die  left  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  between  that  riTer  and  the  Is^  had  ambassadors  ai  Borne  at  tha 
time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  praying  for  redress  for  certain  grierancea. 
These  men  were  tampered  with  by  tne  conspirators,  and  promised  to  forward 
their  designs,  which,  soon  repenting,  they  betrayed,  and  became  the  princqMl 

'witnesses  against  the  conspirators  (SalL  Cat.  41 ;  Cic  in  Catil.  uL  9-4). 
This  exphtins  Horace's  meanine .  Two  years  afterwards  these  people,  har- 
ing  broken  out  In  war  and  invaded  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  defeated  by  C. 
Pomptinos,  governor  of  that  province.  Their  restlessneas  is  mentioBea  hr 
Cmar  (B.  G.  iv.  5)7 

8.  PanntSm}    This  is  like  "  bella  tnatiibas  detestala"  (C.  i.  1. 24). 

11.  mtistet]  '  Insistore '  is  followed  b^  the  accnsative  case  sometimes^  par- 
ticnlarly  when  it  implies  motion,  as  *insistere  viam,'  which  pecaliazity  i« 
found  in  the  Greek  leo^ofuu.  It  more  usuiOly  governs  the  dative  caae,  ar 
is  foUowed  by  the  ablative  after  'm.'  See  Aen.  vi.  568 :  "  Sceleraiam  inais- 
ten  Umen."  Eiekiers  prophecy  acainst  Tyre  declares  that  Nebochadnen^ 
"  with  the  hoofe  of  his  horses  shall  tread  down  all  her  streets  "  (zxvi.  11) ; 
and  Jeremiah  exclaims  (viii.  1,  2)  :  "At  that  time  they  shall  hniig  out  4^ 
benas  of  the  kjngs  of  Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of 
the  priestB,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhAhitan#«y  ^^f 
Jenualem  out  of  their  graves,  and  they  shall  spread  them  befoie  the  s«ui : 
they  shall  not  be  gathered  nor  he  boried ;  they  shall  be  as  dung  oo  the  6oe 
of  the  earth."  Horace  does  not  take  account  of  the  ^lotheosis  of  Bomalqs, 
which  he  himself  refers  to  elsewhere  (C.  iiL  3.  16).  Forphynon,  on  tho 
authority  of  Vano,  says  the  tomb  of  Bomulus  was  behind  the  BostijL 

15.  expediat]  This  belongs  to  'carere';  'what  course  befits  us  best,  Aai 
we  be  free  from  our  vile  sufferings,'  where  the  Greeks  would  express  or  (more 
ooanonly)  understand  ^mttc.  llie  story  of  the  Phocseans  ahandontng  their 
dty  when  Harpagus  was  besieging  it,  and  declaring  that  they  wooid  not 
retnm  till  a  bar  or  iron  they  threw  into  the  sea  should  6oat,  is  told  by  Banod- 
otas  (i.  165).  It  must  have  been  fiEimiliar  to  edncated  men,  and  the  foim  of 
oi^  may  have  become  proverbial.  '  Exsecsata^  is  used  in  a  noddle  aenae, 
'binding  tfiemselves  uiider  a  curse,'  /ireif<nnrTo  lax^tp^  Km6pm*  8o 
'agros '  is  governed  by  * profuffit,'  not  by  *  exsecrata.' 

23.  Sicplacelf]  *  rlaoetne  V  die  usual  formula  addressed  to  the  people  ai 
Ihecomitfa.  The  poet  foncies  himself  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  dtiaens. 
'  Habet  suadere '  is  another  Greek  construction,  wtlB^w  ^ci. 

25.  SedjwremuM  in  Aosc:]  'hut  let  us  take  an  oath  in  tnis  fonn' ;  to  make 
our  departure  inevitable. 

33.  ravof]  C.  iii.  27.  3,  n.  '  Levis  hircos  amet,' '  the  goat  heoome  aleak, 
and  love.' 

41.  Ocmnw]    The  Atlantic. 

42.  divket  H  umdai,]    See  C.  iv.  8.  tS,  n. 

46.  Sutttngueptdlafimsornatarborem,}  '  and  the  pniple  fig  adoRUi  its  OKU 
tree ' ;  that  is,  without  grafting. 
51.  «<ipsrttaiis]  SeeaL2.45.  IHig.  Geofg.  iiL  586 :  ^  HootaaM  ^ha«A- 
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57.  JIAn  Ave  Aryoo]  He  means  to  ea^,  tiuU  no  Tentnoos  sail  has  veadied 
Iheae  islancU ;  not  t!^  Argo,  in  which  ^ason  sailed  fior  the  golden  fiem^,  D^r 
Medea,  wfao  returned  with  him  to  Greece,  nor  the  Phoenicians,  who  went  eyeiy- 
'wImk  with  their  fiichaadiae,  nor  the  crew  of  Ulyvaes,  who  wandeied  about 
iho  seas  for  ten  yean. 

€8.  tummm ^ impttmUaH  'the  Immiog  excess';  that  is,  'the  oxoessive 
Ileal.*' 

6ft.  9Morm)  This  depends  on  'faga.'  '  Safe  flight  from  whieb  Is  offssed 
to  the  pious,  if  I  be  intophet.' 


EPODB    XVIi. 

Thib  poem  is  written  with  the  ironical  purpose  of  maldng  peace  between 
fte  poet  and  Canidia.  The  recantation  is  not  less  serere  than  ibe  libels  (see 
Epodes  iii.  and  t.,  and  S.  i.  8).  The  ^t  hwnbty  retracts  his  diaiges  df 
hue  bnrth,  sterilitj,  witchcraft,  &e.,  bat  in  each  langnage  as  to  make  them 
worse :  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Epode  Canidia  makes  a  repljr  refiuing 
fbrgireness,  and  vowing  yengeance  on  ber  tradacer. 

ABOUKKirr.  —  I  yield,  I  yield ;  I  pray  tiiee  by  Proeetpiiie,  by  Diana,  br 
tfihne  own  mighty  spells,  Canidia,  cease  thy  chiurms;  stay,  stay  thy  wheel. 
AdiBlee  had  oompassioa  upon  Telephos,  and  healed  him.  He  was  untreated, 
and  g»re  back  the  body  of  Hector,  and  the  matrons  of  Troy  anointed  him 
Iwr  burial.  Ciroe  restored  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Sorely  I  haye  been 
pnnished  enough,  O  thou  that  art  loyed  of  sailors  and  of  hucksters  I  The 
complezioii  of  youth  is  gone  from  me ;  my  hair  is  white ;  I  rest  not  day  or 
fM^ht,  and  sighs  give  me  no. relief.  I  now  believe  what  I  once  denied. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  O  sea  and  earth,  I  am  on  fire,  like  Hercules 
-viith  tfie  blood  of  Nessus,  and  Etna's  everlasting  flame.  As  a  crucible  filled 
with  Colchian  drugs,  thou,  wilt  bum  till  I  shall  be  consumed,  and  my  ashes 
scattered  to  the  wmds.  What  death  or  what  penal^  awaits  me  1  Speak, 
and  I  will  offer  a  hundred  oxen,  or  praise  thy  chastity  in  Ivuig  son^.  The 
btothers  of  Helen  were  entreated,  and  gave  the  poet  back  his  eyes ;  and  do 
thou,  for  thou  canst,  loose  me  uom  my  madness.  Indeed  thou  art  not  de- 
based br  Ay  parents'  sins :  thou  dost  not  iicatter  the  new-buried  ashes  of  the 
poor ;  thy  heart  is  kind,  thy  hands  are  pure,  thy  son  is  thine  own,  and  tby 
baths  are  bo  pretence.  Why  waste  th^  prayers  upon  ears  that  are  deaf  as 
^be  tock  lashed  by  the  waves  1  To  thmk  thou  shouldst  publish  and  laugh 
with  impunity  at  our  mystic  rites,  and  fill  the  town  with  my  name !  What 
profit,  tnen,  have  J  of  the  skill  I  have  learnt  ?  Thus  shaft  thou  live  with 
strength  ever  renewed  for  fresh  endurance,  as  Tantalus  vainly  seeks  to  be  at 
iBst,  Piometheas  to  be  delivered  from  his  vulture,  and  Sisyphus  to  plant  his 
stone  on  the  top  of  his  mountain.  Thou  wilt  seek  death  m  every  form,  and 
it  shall  not  oome.  I  will  bestride  thee,  and  spurn  the  earth  in  my  pride. 
What !  must  I,  who  can  move  images,  bring  down  the  moon  or  raise  the 
dead,  —  I,  the  mingler  of  love-charms,  —  must  I  see  my  spells  of  no  avul  for 
puch  as  thee  ? 

1 .  Jam  jam\  The  repetition  denotes  baste  and  eagerness,  '  See,  see  I  yield.' 
They  are  saia  *  dare  manus,'  who  give  their  hands  to  the  dialns  of  a  con- 
queror.   The  phrase  is  common  enough.    See  Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  568) :  "neque 
-^ftfi  Vim9»  feritate  dedisset."    Csesar  (B.  Q.  v.  31):  "tandem  dat  Cotta 
pennotns  manus ;  suj^^rat  sententia  Sabi^i."    £ic^  v^  j^  i^PM^S^J* 
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The  ■peaker  inrokes  ProMrpina  and  Hecate,  as  the  diTtmHaei  widi  iHkMn 
the  wftch  has  most  commmucation. 

4»  PeraioMelibroi]    This  position  of 'alqoe*  is  peculiar  to  the  Doeis. 

5.  R^/ixa)  Virgil  says  (Aen.  v.  527) :  '*  Caeio  cea  saqte  nfixa  Tagm- 
cnimiit  crinemque  Tolantia  sideim  dncont." 

7.  aohe,  mdoe  tmiutem.]  '  Turbo '  is  a  wheel  of  some  sort  used  bj  soraer- 
esses,  often  alluded  to  by  the  poets  :  ^op/Sor  is  the  Greek  name  ^mt  k. 
Threads  of  yarious  colors  arranged  artificially  were  span  round  the  wfaed, 
and  formed  a  magical  web,  suppmed  to  involve  somehow  or  other  the  adap- 
tions or  fortunes  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  the  spell.  '  Retro  sohrw' 
means  to  relax  the  onward  motion  of  the  wheel;  which  will  then  of  iteelf  roli 
back. 

8.  Movii  iMpoCflM]  Telephos  was  king  of  Mysia,  during  the  Trqjan  war, 
and  his  oonnby  being  invaded  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  wouided  by  Ar4tiiV|^ 
It  having  been  declared  by  an  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
tiie  help  of  Telephus,  and  Telephus  having  learnt  that  his  wound  could  onbr 
be  cured  by  Acnilles,  he  eave  his  services  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  coreo. 
Achilles  is  called  '  neoos  Nereius '  because  he  was  the  son  of  Thetis,  the 
daughter  of  Nereus.  rropertius  refers  to  the  story  (ii.  1. 63).  See  abo  Ovid 
(Trist:  i.  1.  99,  sqq.). 

11.  Uhxere\  Achilles,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  Priam  (H.  xxiT.  510), 
,  kve  back  Hector's  body,  which  he  had  threatened  the  dogs  should  devour 
,11.  xxiii  182).  Homer  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  &  Trojan  women 
anointed  Hector's  body ;  but  Horace  only  makes  them  do  what  the  Greeks 
did  for  Patroclus  (B.  xvili.  350),  leal  rorc  d^  Xov<rdy  re  ical  ^cc^nv  X«r 
ikalm.  *  Homicidam '  is  a  literal  version  of  ^jf^po^Mmnw^  Homer's  epithet 
for  Hector.  The  rfaytimi  of  the  line  in  which  it  occurs  is  wi&out  a  preoedeot 
in  Horace. 

16.  Lohonon\    This  epiAet  is  repeated  from  the  last  Epode  (v.  60). 

17.  Circa]  In  the  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles,  Horace  uses  the  I«tia 
terminations,  and  in  the  Odes  only  the  Greek. 

20.  Amata  naHti$\  WbUe  he  professes  to  flatter  and  pacify  her,  he  pro- 
yokes  her  by  saying  she  was  the  admiration  of  vulgar  shipmasters  and  shop- 
men.   See  C.  i.  28.  23,  n.,  and  C.  iii.  6.  30,  n.,  as  to  'nauta'  and  'insdtor.^ 

21 .  Fitffit  jwoentcuA  From  this  description  of  himself,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Horace  was  aavanged  in  years  when  he  wrote  this.  But  the  wWe  is 
ironical.  He  says  the  bloom  or  youth  has  left  him,  he  is  nothing  but  akhi 
and  bone,  has  lost  his  color,  and  is  gray,  all  through  her  poisonous  drugs  or 
ointments. 

23.  othrilmi ;]    This  is  equivalent  to  '  unguentis '  or '  venenis.' 

24.  ab  labore]  This  preposition  is  used  like  dm^  'after/  and  'est'  in  the 
next  verse  like  Han  for  ^<n-i. 

27.  Ergo  negatum]  *  Therefore  I  am  compelled,  poor  wreldi,  to  bdierve 
what  I  once  denied,  that  Sabine  charms  are  lashing  my  heart,  and  that  my 
head  is  splitting  with  Marsic  spell.'  'Increpare '  is  used  in  a  singular  way. 
It  is  usea  elsewhere  for  the  dashing  of  waves  against  the  shore,  and  in  almost 
every  sense  connected  with  loud  noises.  It  is  difficult  to  give  it  iu  exact 
meaning  here.  The  Sabine,  Pollgnian,  and  Marsican  women  had  credit 
above  others  for  witchcraft.  See  S.  i.  9.  29,  and  below,  y.  60,  and  Epod.  y. 
76.  '  Nenia'  is  used  for  a  charm,  as  in  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  102) :  "  Mixtaque 
cum  magicis  nonia  Marsa  sonis."    For  its  other  meanings,  see  C.  ii.  1. 38^  p. 

31.  Qmntum  neque  cOro]     See  Epod.  iii.  17. 

33.   Virena]    This  probably  means  *  undying,'  'ever  fresh.' 

tu  donee  cutis]  *  Thou  dost  bum  as  a  crucible  filled  with  Colchian  drags 
("venena  Medeae,"  Epod.  v.  62),  till,  reduced  to  dry  dndcans,  I  shall  ba  eai^ 
ried  away  by  the  insoleiit  winds/*  ^ 
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."t9.  m^Kndkmf]  It  is  poMible  this  may  mean  'service,'  wliidi  is  Its 
militarjr  sense ;  or  it  may  be  '  penalty/  but  tfce  meaning  is  doubtftd.'  '  QmCe 
^.  "^y^  ' ^**^  death?'  Captives  led  in  triumph  were  always  put  to 
JMWL    S^  C.  iv.  2.  35,  n.  *^ 

40.  mmari :]  ^  *  Sono  *  is  used  as  an  active  verb  only  by  the  poets,  after 
tfie  inanner  of  tix€w.  The  satire  of  what  follows  is  very  amusing.  In  his 
plea  for  fomveness  he  repeats  his  ofience,  implying  that  to  call  her  chaste  he 
nrast  Ke,  which,  however,  he  is  willing  to  do.  The  following  woids  are  the 
anbstanceofwhat  he  promises  to  say  in  her  praise,  plachig  her,  like  Ariadne 
and  other  virtuous  women,  among  the  constellations. 

42.  hfamit  Hdenaej  The  story  is,  that  Stesichorus  (C.  iv.  9.  8,  n.)  was 
struck  with  blindness  for  writing  a  libel  on  Helen,  and  that  on  writing  a  re- 
eantetion  (iRiXti'i|>dui)  he  was  restored  to  sight  by  Helen,  or,  as  Horace  here 
««y8f  hy  her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux.  '  Vieem  '  means  'on  behalf  of.' 
In  this  independent^form  the  word  often  occurs  in  livy.  The  Gredc  poets 
used  x^V^  '^^  I^SS''  ^^  ^®  same  way. 

45.  pUes  nam,]  This  is  a  common  formula  in  entreaties  both  in  Greek 
(dvi^  yap)  and  Latin. 

46.  O  nee  patemul  'O  thou  who  art  not  debased  by  the  sins  of  thy 
parents,  who  art  not  an  old  witch  skilled  in  sprinkling  on  the  ninth  day  the 
ashes  on  the  tombs  of  the  poor.'  In  this  way,  while  he  pretends  to  recant,  he 
makes  his  la^nage  more  libellous  tlian  ever. 

cbsoieta]  This  is  applied  in  an  unusqal  sense.  It  usually  signifies  that 
which  is  gone  to  decay  (out  of  use),  as  clothes,  houses,  faded  pictures,  &c. 
(see  ForeelL),  and  so  it  comes  to  mean  generally  that  which  is  spoilt  and 
worthless,  as  here.    See  C.  ii.  10.  6. 

48.  Ncifendiales]  It  appears,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  old  commentators, 
to  have  been  the  practice  to  bury  the  ashes  nine  days  after  death.  Therefore, 
Horace  means  to  sav  that  the  witch  dug  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead  immediately 
after  their  burial,  while  they  were  fix»h,  and  better  suited  on  that  account  for 
magical  ceremonies.  The  ashes  of  the  poor  are  fixed  upon,  periiaps,  because 
they  were  not  watched  as  the  rich  man's  were.  *  Kovendiales '  usually  signi- 
fies *  of  nine  days*  continuance,'  but  it  cannot  have  that  meaning  here. 
Hector  was  buried  after  nine  days  (H.  xxiv.  784). 

50.  Tittttque  venter  Pactumehis,  |  In  Epod.  v.  5  it  is  insinuated  that  Canidia 
is  childless,  that  the  children  she  pretends  to  have  are  not  hers,  and  her  child- 
births  are  a  fiction,  perhaps  to  extract  money  from  her  lovers,  on  whom  her 
pretended  children  were  affiliated.  Here  the  libel  is  withdrawn,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  untouched,  for  in  the  last  line  he  insinuates  that  her 
travail  is  at  least  not  veiy  difficult.  *  Venter'  is  used  by  the  law-writers  to 
-signify  the  diild  in  the  womb,  or  a  woman  with  <Md.  '  Pactumdus '  is  a 
Koman  name ;  why  Horace  uses  it,  no  one  can  tell.  There  is  some  allusion 
'that  would  have  been  intelligible  at  the  time. 

53.  Qtad  obterati$]    From  this  point  Canidia  is  supposed  to  reply. 

56.  itf  tu  risen's]  *  Ut '  is  an  exclamation  of  scorn.  *  To  thmk  that  you 
should.'  It  occurs  again  (S.  ii.  5. 18) :  "  Udie  t^m  spnreo  Damae  latus ! " 
The  festival  in  honor  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto  was  of  Thracian  orifi:in,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Corinth  and  other  Greek  states.  It  found  its  way  mto  Sicily,  but 
was  never  introduced  into  the  Italian  states,  and  was  unknown  at  Bome  ex- 

Xto  the  learned.    The  rites  of  this  goddess  were  very  impure,  and,  like 
•  works  of  darimess,  professed  secrecy,  as  Juvenal  says  (ii.  91 ) :  ^ — 
"  Talia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  taeda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto." 
Canidia  is  made  to  call  her  witch's  orgies  Cotyttia,  by  which  the  libel  that 
nms  throi^h  tiie  poem  is  maintained. 

58.  Et  EsquUini  ponii/ex  ven^fid]    She  chaiges  him  with  tiuusting  himself 
84* 
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moB  ^  ofgios  88  if  he  were  the  priest,  who  alone  of  men  might  attend 
Oem.  As  to  the  Campas  Esquilinos,  where  the  witches  were  supposed  to 
hold  their  midniffht  meednss,  see  Epod.  y.  100,  and  S.  i.  8,  Introduction. 

60.  Quid  vroderai  diioMae]  *  What  good,  then,  did  I  get  by  spending  money 
npon  the  ola  Pelignian  witches  (i.  e.  to  teach  me  mj  cnUt),  and  mingling  finr 
thee  a  more  quick  and  potent  draught  ?  But  though  it  be  quick  and  poten^ 
yet  the  death  that  awaits  thee  shafi  be  slower  than  thou  wouldst  have  it.' 
The  country  of  the  Peligni  ky  to  the  north  of  the  Marsi,  who  bordered  on  tfa» 
8abini.    See  note  on  t.  27. 

63.  in  Aoci    '  For  this  purpose.' 

65.  Pdopu  i^fidi]    See  C.  L  6.  8,  n. 

66.  EgenB  M^iiae]  The  poets  of  the  Angnstaa  ace,  in  relatiBg  tfa«  ] 
isbment  of  Tantalus,  refer  only  to  that  legend  according  to  which,  atanc^^ 
in  the  midst  of  water  with  filli^trees  over  nis  head  (*  bougna  di^[»es '),  he  la 
not  able  to  reach  either  (Horn.  Odyss.  zi.  582).  The  other  story,  foUowed 
by  Pindar  and  other  Greek  poets,  of  a  ereat  stone  suspended  over  his  head, 
and  erer  threatening  to  fall  on  him,  the  Komanpoets  do  not  allude  to.  But 
Cicero  does,  and  only  to  that  (De  Fin.  i  18 ;  Tnsc  Diqp.  It.  16).  See  8.  i 
1.68. 

67.  Pr(mdhau\  Horace  is  not  inconsistent  in  reject  to  FkometiieiuL 
whom  in  C.  ii.  13.  37, 18.  85,  he  places  in  Tartarus.  The  story,  as  rdatea 
prophetically  by  Hermes  in  the  play  of  JEschylus  (P.  V.  1016.  saq.),  is,  that 
the  Scythian  rock  on  which  Promemeus  was  first  bound  by  Hephiestus  was 
struck  down,  with  him  upon  it,  by  Zeus  into  Hades,  and  that  he  was  Inonght 
thence  after  a  lon^  time  {fuucpdw  luJKos  cfcrrXcvr^crar  Ypimni)  to  undmo 
upon  earth  the  punishment  awarded  to  Tityos  in  hell,  ofnaving  his  liver  & 
youred  by  an  eagle. 

68.  SisypkuM\  See  C.  ii.  14.  20,  n.,  where  his  punishment  is  called  reiy 
^tly '  lon^  labor.' 

71.  Nonooi\  The  steel  of  Noricum  (Caiynthia  and  Styria)  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (0.  L  16. 9). 

74.  Vetiabor  kumais\  She  threatens  to  bestride  his  hated  shoulden  in 
triumph,  and  to  spurn  the  earth  in  the  pride  of  her  reyenge. 

76.  mooert  cenas  imaginet,]  To  give  life  to  waxen  images  made  to  repre- 
sent an  absent  youth,  imd  inspired  with  the  tenderness  or  Uie  pains  he  should 
feel.  In  S.  i.  8.  30  such  an  image  is  introduced  (see  note),  and  the  witch  IE 
Theocritos  (ii.  28)  mehs  a  waxen  image,  and  says :  — 

&s  TWTOP  r6v  Kopop  iy&  avv  baiyMvi  rdicmf 

ins  raKOiO*  im  ipcaros  6  Mvvbtos  avrUa  ^iXffns^ 

which  Yiigil  has  imitated  in  his  eightii  Eclogue  (y.  80)  :*— 

"  Limus  ut  hie  duresdt,  et  haec  ut  cera  liqnetdt 
Uno  eodemque  igni,  sic  nostro  Daphnis  amore." 

And  Hypeipyle  sa3rs  of  Medea  (Ovid,  Heroid.  yL  91 ) :  «- 

"  Deyovet  absentes  simulacraque  cerea  fint, 
Et  miserum  tenues  in  jecur  uiget  acus.'^ 

60.  Dmderi — poada\    Love-potions. 

81.  m  te  milagaUis]    '  Of  no  avail  against  thee/ 
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SATIRE    I. 

Thb  professed  purpose  of  this  Satire,  or  that  with  which  Horace  seems  to 
hMre  began,  mar  be  eatbered  finom  the  first  two  Hues.  Discontent  with  the 
oonditioii  that  Froviiknce  had  assigned  ^lem  ;  disappointment  with  the  po- 
■itioB  raanj  years'  labor,  and  perhaps  dishonesty,  have  gained  them ;  enrj  of 
their  neighbors'  osrcnmstttkces,  even  if  they  be  worse  than  their  own ;  dis- 
aatisfiction,  in  short,  with  what  they  have  and  are,  and  craring  for  something 
they  have  not  and  are  not, — these  are  features  common  to  the  ereat  m^rity 
of  men.  For  this  yice  of  discontent  the  Greeks  had  a  comprehensive  name, 
/uit!i^i§M9tfia,  It  will  be  seen  that,  after  propounding  the  whole  sniirject  in 
the  shape  of  a  question  to  MsBoenas,  Horace  confines  himself  to  o^s  solution 
of  it,  and  tiiat  not  the  most  comprehensive  (see  notes  on  w.  28. 108).  Avarice 
is  the  only  reason  he  assigns  for  the  universal  disease,  and  any  one  will  see 
that  hereby  be  leaves  many  untouched  who  are  as  culpably  restless  as  the 
avaridons,  but  not  in  their  sordid  way. 

The  Satire  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  this  book,  not  as  an  introduction  (of 
which  it  bears  no  aigns),  but  because  it  is  addressed  to  Maecenas. 

1.  qmam  iiU  toriem]  See  note  on  C.  i.  9. 14,  as  to  'sors'  and  'fors.' 
These  two  are  opposed,  as  efiect  and  cause,  the  condition  and  that  which 
produces  it  ' Fors '  and  'ratio '  are  opposed  as  that  which  a  man  cannot 
heto,  and  that  which  he  carves  out  far  himself.  '  Fors '  is  '  accident,' '  ratio ' 
is  MAoioe,' 

8.  Ituidet]  This  sense  of  'laudare,'  'felicem  praedicare,'  uoKoplCfiv,  is 
repeated  below,  v.  9,  and  in  v.  109,  where  it  occurs  in  combination  with, 
and  as  equivalent  to, '  probare.'  So  Cicero  (De  Am.  c.  7)  says :  "  £x  quo 
iUonun  beata  mors  videtur,  homm  vita  laudabilis." 

laudet  divena  sequentes  f\  This  is  briefly  expressed,  for  '  sed  quisque 
landet.'  In  the  transition  trom  negative  to  posiuve  statements,  the  posiuve 
element  w^ch  is  contained  in  the  former  is  often  carried  on  in  the  mind,  so 
as  to  affoci  the  latter,  as  in  those  sentences  which  are  coupled  by  '  nee '  and 
'et,'  oih^  and  rf.  'Nemo  vivit'  is  'quisque  non  vivit'  'Diversa'  indi- 
cates, not  merely  different,  but '  opposite '  careers. 

4.  ^ravU  cMmur]  ViiKil  says  (Aen.  ix.  246) :  "  Hie  annis  gravis  atque 
animi  matarus  Aletes.'^  And  '  gravis '  is  one  of  the  commonest  words 
applied  to  old  age,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Cicero's  treatise  De  Senect ; 
and  fiapw  is  equally  ccmmion  in  the  same  conneetioa.  Horace,  in  his  own 
*  campaigning,  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  a  veteran  grumbUng  at  his  con- 
dition. 

7.  Qmdemm,  ameurritur :]     See  C  ii.  18.  23,  n. 

korae  Memento]  'Horae  momento'  is  a  common  phrase  in  Xivy  and 
Other  writers.  Horaoe  has  below,  'puncto  knobilis  horae.'  'Punctum'  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  precise  than  '  momentum/  which  signifies  the  progress 
erf  time^  though  conventionally  its  smallest  division.  Pliny  draws  a  distino* 
tion  between  them  (Panegvr.  iv.  c.  56) :  **  Quod  momentum,  quod  inuno 
temporis  punctum  ant  beneffdo  sterile  ant  vacuum  laude  ?  ** 

9.  jwu  kgwme  fentm\  'Jurisperiti,'  'jurisconsuld,'  were  persons  who 
Axpovnded  the  law.    Ibeir  expositions  were  called  '  respQnsa»'  and  they  gjvrf 
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tfiem  gtmtnhoulj.  They  were  distinct  from '  t!io  profoasorg  or 
{'adrocati')  and  odiera,  who  were  paid  for  their  Benrices,  and  from  'oi»» 
tores/  though  the  '  consoltiu '  sometimes  combined  with  his  ealling^  as  sndi 
that  of  the  '  orator  *  or  *  potronns.'  If  we  are  to  bclicre  this  Btatenmit  of 
Horace,  and  another  to  toe  same  effect  (Epp.  ii.  1. 103),  we  must  sofipoae 
that  these  learned  persons  sacrificed  their  own  convenience  to  the  anxie^  of 
their  clients,  and  received  them  at  a  verj  earlj  hour  in  the  morning.  '  Jna' 
^embodied  aU  law.  As  to  '  leges/  see  Epp.  L  16.  41,  n.  On  'landat^'  see  r, 
8,  n. 

II.  datU  vad3mt\  'Yades'  were  sureties  provided  bv  the  defendant^  to 
tecnre  his  appearance  before  the  pr»tor  at  a  time  agreed  upon  between  the 
plaintiff  and  nimself .  If  he  did  not  appear,  he  foiieited  the  amoimt  of  1km 
*  vadimoniom '  or  agreement,  and  his  '  vades '  were  liable  to  pa^  it  if  he  did 
not  (see  S.  9. 36,  n.^.  The  penon  here  represented,  titerefor^  is  the  d^md- 
ant  in  an  action,  gomg  up  reluctantly  to  Borne,  to  appear  before  the  pnMov 
according  to  his  agreement.    '  Ille '  is  as  if  the  man  were  before  us. 

14.  iMatmtre  vSent]  Though  '  delasso '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  there  it 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  word,  or  alter  it  The  intensive  finxse  of '  de '  is  weS. 
added  to  'lasso.'  It  corresponds  to  icani,  which  has  the  same  foneu  Who 
Fabius  was,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  with  probabilitj. 

15.  Si  quu  Deui,"]  This  is  not  a  Roman  way  of  speaking,  bat  Greek,  d 
dai/M»r  Ti9.  *  En  ego '  does  not  belong  to  '  fociam,'  but  is  flSsolute :  *  Heri 
am  L'  '  £ia '  is  an  exclamation  of  haste, '  Awaj  1 '  '  NoUnt,'  '  they  would 
not'  (ovfc  i6ikoi€v  &r),  is  the  apodosis  to  'si  quis  Dens.'  C<xnpare  S.  u.  7. 
84 :  "  Si  quis  ad  ilia  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses."  '  Atqni '  is  an- 
other form  of  '  atquin,'  and  '  quin '  represents  '  qui,'  with  a  negative  pailide 
affixed. 

18.  partHnu ;]  An  expression  taken  from  the  language  of  tiie  theatre :  'ib» 
part  you  have  to  play '  m  life. 

SI.  InUu$  Imccoi  inflet,]  An  obvious,  but  not  very  reverential,  lepresenla* 
tlon  of  passion. 

25.  oUm]    See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

27.  Sed  tamen  amoto]  'Sed/  'sed  tamen,'  'venmtamen/  are  often  used^ 
and  especially  by  Cicero,  not  to  express  opposition,  but  after  a  parenthesis  or 
digression,  as  here  and  C.  iv.  4.  22.  See,  tor  another  instance  among  many, 
Cic.  m  Vcrr.  ii.3.2. 

28.  Ille  gravem]  The  cause  of  that  discontent  whidi  was  spoken  of  at  liie 
beginning  is  here  traced  to  the  love  of  monev,  each  man  dunkHig  that  hii 
neighbor  is  getting  it  faster  than  he  is,  and  wishing  therefore  to  cha^  placet 
with  him.  But  Horace  does  not  mean  that  to  be  the  only  solutioB  of  tbi 
universal  discontent  That  would  be  absurd,  and  one  at  least  of  his  own 
examples  would  contradict  his  theory,  the  jurisconsultus,  who  did  not  pvrme 
his  laborious  vocation  for  pav.  He  therefore  shifts  or  limits  his  ground  * 
■■ "       nrhich  he  I 


little,  and  dwells  upon  that  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  most  prevalent  ( 

of  discontent ;  and  with  his  ground  he  ctianges  his  examples.  '  Nanta'  and 
'  mercator '  here  are  the  same  person,  the  trader  navigating  his  owa  ildp^ 
(See  C.  i-  28.  23.)  'Ferfidus  caupo'  appears  again  in  'cauponibus  atque 
malignis'  (S.  i.  5.  4).  'Per  omne  Andaces  mare  qui  cuirunt'  is  refftM&i. 
from  C.  i.  8.  9,  sqq. 

32.  dbaria  .•]  This  word,  which  is  generally  used  for  the  rations  of  soldlen 
or  slaves,  is  used  here  ironically  for  the  humblest  provision  that  can  be  made 
for  die  latter  years  of  life,  as  if  that  was  all  Uiat  these  men  set  before  tlieir 
minds. 

33.  nam  exemph  est,]  '  for  this  is  their  modeL' 

35.  haud  igndra  ac  non  inoautajvturi.']  Experience  tells  her  that  timet  will 
efaange,  and  instinct  teaches  her  to  provide  against  that  ohaagef  the-  kmjf$ik 
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tihst  Is  caaAof,  and  morides  accordinglj.  This  is  what  Horace  means ;  bitt 
llw  ant  is  torpid  in  the  winter,  and  \b.j9  up  no  store  in  her  house  for  that 
aetton,  tbongh  no  error  is  more  common  tnan  to  suppose  she  does.  These 
aniSMte  work  hard  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year,  but  the  fi)od  thejr 
gather  is  consumed  before  the  winter. 

36.  Qftae,  mmul  imfermtm]  *  Quae '  is  opposed  to  '  quum  te '  (y.  38) :  '  now 
aha.'  '  luTenum  annum '  is  compounded  of  the  two  notions  '  inversum  cae- 
lum' and  'mutatum  annum.'  The  sun  enters  Aquarius  in  the  middle  of 
January.  Viivil  uses  the  word  'contristat'  (Geoig.  iii.  279) :  "unde  niger- 
slmos  Auster  Nasdtur,  et  pluno  contristat  frigore  caelum."  The  ant  is  one 
of  the  "four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth,  but  thej  are  exceeding 
^fise,*^ — ^  ants,  the  conies,  the  locusts,  and  the  spiders.    (Proy.  xzx.  24, 

•q^i) 

39.  igftis,  mare,firrumA  This  is  a  mere  proyerbial  waj  of  speaking,  com- 
ttett  to  all  languages  Ko  obstacles  are  too  great  for  a  man  who  has  a  selfish 
purpose  to  senre,  tf  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it  The  second  person  is  used 
to  gtre  force  to  the  language.  The  self-deceiyer  is  confrontea  with  his  own 
flhnttation. 

43.  (^ud  St  eommmuaa]  The  miser  is  supposed  to  interrupt,  and  saj,  **  But 
if  jou  were  to  take  from  it,  it  would  soon  dwindle  to  a  paltry  *as.' "  '  Quod ' 
is  ahrays  tlie  neuter  of  the  relatiye,  but  here,  as  ofben  elsewhere,  it  is  used  to 
connect  a  new  sentence  with  what  precedes,  and  is  not  connected  with  '  pon- 
dns '  as  its  antecedent 

45.  MiUia  frvmaUi]  '  *  Modiorum '  must  be  supplied.  As  to  '  millia,' 
'miUe,'  see  S  ii.  3  197,  n.  On  'area,'  see  C  i.  1. 10,  n.  'Triyerit,*  'sup- 
pose that  it  threshes.'  This  is  the  concessive  use  of  the  subjunctiye.  The 
practice  of  putting  a  note  of  interrogation  in  such  sentences  as  this  is  ex- 
ploded. The  older  editions  generally  have  it.  Similar  constructionB  are  S. 
10.  64,  "Fuerit  Lucilius  inquam  Comis  et  urbanus;  ftierit  limatior — sed 
iUo,"  etc  ;  8.  3.  15,  "  Decies  centena  dedisses : — qninoue  diebus  nii  erat  in 
loculis  " ;  S.  ii.  6.  50 ;  Epp  i.  1.  87  ;  and  many  other  places. 

46.  plus  ae  mem  .*]  Tms  construction  occurs  again,  S.  i.  6.  130 ;  10.  34, 
59 ;  iL  3. 270.  Cicero  likewise  uses  '.ac '  with  the  comparatiye  (Ad  Att.  xiii. 
fi),  "  Diutius  abfnturus  ac  nollem."  '  Plus  quam '  occurs  immediately  be- 
low. The  scene  that  follows  is  that  of  a  rich  man's  household  preceding  him 
to  the  country,  a  pack  of  slayes  ('yenales'),  some  carrying  provisions  and 
narticulariy  town-made  bread  in  netted  bags  (' reticula '),  and  others  with 
Afferent  burdens,  and  some  with  none  at  all.  The  man  who  carried  the 
bread  would  not  get  any  more  of  it  on  that  account,  when  the  rations  were 
giycn  out,  but  all  would  share  alike. 

49.  QMdrrferat — vioeidi^]  'R^fert'  is  'rem  fort,'  and  the  construction 
'  mea,'  *  tua,'  etc ;  *  refert '  is  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  '  meam,'  *  tnam,' 
etc,  'ran  fort'  So  'magni  refert'  is  'rem  magm  fert,'  'it  brings  with  it  a 
nutter  of  great  price,'  and  '  refert  yiventi '  signifies  '  it  brings  somethinf^  that 
Qoncems  mm  who  lives,'  that  is,  it  afitdcta  him,  and  'quid  refert'  is  'wherein 
does  it  affect  him  ? ' 

U.  At  mtam  ett\  '  At '  introduces  the  supposed  answer  to  the  preceding 
question.  A  rejoinder  immediately  follows  to  this  effect :  "  Ton  might  as 
well  say,  if  you  only  wanted  a  pitcher  of  water,  you  had  rather  draw  it  from  a 
•faaoad  stoeara,  like  the  Aufidus,  than  frY>m  the  little  spring  by  your  side.  The 
consequence  of  which  might  be  that  you  would  be  drowned." 

58.  atrnmiM]  Acron  explains  '  cnmera '  as  a  laise  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  earthen-ware  vessel  like  a  '  dolium,'  in  which  the  poorer  sort  kept  their 
wheat 

54.  Uqmdi\  This  word  is  used  for  '  aqua '  by  Ovid  (Met  v.  454)  :  "  Cum 
J^aido  mixta  peifundit  diva  polenta."    The '  nxna,'  one  of  the  Roman  .liquid 
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a,  oontained  half  an  'amphorm,'  or  twentj-^Mir  'BeztArfiL'  As  o^ 
■enred  bdbre  (C.  iii.  19.  14),  the  *  cyathns '  contained  one  tweU^  of  a  '  Mfir- 
tarhis/  wbidi  was  ooe  foitv-eiehth  of  an  '  amphora.' 

65.  mtUim]  'Malim'  simply  means  'I  would  rather*;  'mallem'  (Iha 
reading  of  the  early  editions),  '  I  would  have  done  it  if  I  coold,  bat  the  tune 
is  past'  The  Anfidos  (Horace's  natiTe  river,  C.  iii  30.  10)  is  still  deecribed 
as  a  rapid  and  violent  scream  at  some  seasons. 

61.  boma  pan]  ' The  greater  part'  A.  P.  297  :  "Bon*  pais  non  wigiief 
pODere  curat"    On  '  cupido,'  see  C.  ii.  16. 15,  n. 

62.  qma  tand  qvantum  habeaa  sia,]  '  because  jou  aro  rained  aooofdiii^  to 
your  weaXihJ 

63.  iiUf]  *  Such  aman  as  this.'  'Qnatenns'  signifies  'since.'  <Bid  faim 
be  misenUAe,  since  he  likes  to  be  so.'  *  Facio '  is  sometimes  used  ia  this 
way.  See  C.  iii.  24.  3a  The  stoiy  that  follows  may  have  been  picked-  up 
by  Horace  at  Athens,  or  invented  by  him.  The  language  ('  sifailat —  piftode  ^ 
is  taken  from  the  theatre. 

68.  TmUalut]    See  Epod.  zvii  66,  n. 

69.  (^iadride$t]  The  miser  is  supposed  to  laugh  at  Horace's  trite  ilhis- 
tration,  and  the  solemn  way  in  which  it  is  announc^. 

71.  iamquam  parcere  BocrU]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  proreriMal  ex- 
pression.   See  S.  ii.  3.  109,  sq. 

72.  Cogerii]  *  yon  force  yourselt' 

74.  sextortMf,]  See  v.  54,  n.  A  *  scxtarius '  of  wine  would  be  enoQgfa  te 
one  temperate  man's  consumption  in  a  day. 

78.  ooMpiUfU/tufierUes,]  *  rob  you,  and  run  away.' 

79.  pauperrimui  —  bonorum.]  C.  iiL  30.  11 :  **  Pauper  aqoao  Bannns.'' 
S.  ii  3.  142. 

80.  At  ai  otmdohiit]  This  is  an  argument  urged  by  ^le  avaricioua  man : 
'  If  you  have  money,  you  will  have  anxious  firiemls  to  nurse  you  in  aicknest.' 
The  answer  is,  *  Your  nearest  relatives  have  no  wish  you  should  live,  and  no 
wonder  either,  since  you  prefer  your  money  to  all  the  world.' 

terUeUumfrigore]  *  Tentatum '  is  the  vrora  commonly  used  in  oofinection 
with  diseases. 

85.  piiert  atqw  puefloe.]  This,  whidi  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  sort  of 
expression,  occurs  again  S.  ii.  3.  130. 

86.  arfaito  pott  omnia  ponat,]  i  e.  '  postpones  omnia  amnio.' 

88.  An  ft  cognatot,]  'But  say,  if  you  seek  to  retain  and  keep  the  afltefca 
of  those  relations  whom  nature  gives  vou  without  any  trouble  of  your  own, 
would  you  lose  your  labor,  like  the  luckless  fool  ^t  tries  to  turn  an  ass 
into  a  racer  ? '  Training  an  ass  to  run  in  tiie  Campus  Martins  among  the 
thorough-bred  horses  tlwt  were  there  exercised  (see  C.  i  8.  5 ;  iii.  12.  8)  was 
periiaps  a  proverbial  way  of  expressing  lost  labor.  'Amicos'  belongs  to 
'cognatoe '  ia  the  way  I  have  translated  it,  and  '  serrars  amicof '  ia  'to  keep 
them  fond  of  you.' 

92.  qwaermtUt]  *  money-gettiag.'    '  Plus '  means  '  a  supeiiflQiQr.' 

94.  ne/adat]    *  Lest  you  &re,'  w^  npaaarit* 

95.  UmmidinMqmtkm;]  Who  tnis  person  was,  is  unknown.  All  Ifaatcan 
be  safely  said  of  him  is  what  Horace  says,  that  he  was  veiy  rich  aad  mean, 
and  that  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  ireedwomen  (his  mistress  probably), 
who,  Horace  savs,  was  as  stout-hearted  as  Clytemnestra,  the  bravest  of  her 
family,  who  killed  her  husband  Agamemnon.  '  Tvndaridamm '  is  ma«cu- 
line :  *  Tyndaridum '  would  be  the  feminine  form.  The  sons  of  Tyndarus, 
'  Wefor^  as  well  as  his  daughters,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  included. 

97.  a(Utsque]    Forcelltni  gives  only  two  other  instances  of  this  word  f 


writings  of  Horace's  day,  —  Yiigil  ( Aen.  xi.  162),  and  Horace  himsdf  (ft.  i 
^96).    itisonljaninveisiontf  ^usqasAdy' ^fveryaliptQ*!  .       .. 
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im>  ml9immMamAuf]  The  comtnictfion  is  ihenuMas ''disdnctoi  ant 
perdam  nepos  "  (£|>od.  i.  34),  where  it  has  been  proposed  to  msert  '  ut '  be- 
K>re  '  nepos/  llsmas  and  Nomentanos  appear  to  hare  been  sqiianderen  of 
moneij,  md  pood  liven,  according  to  the  ooyions  meaning  of  this  passage. 
Tho^r  are  nmted  again  in  S.  L  8. 1 1,  ii.  1.  21,  where  the  former  appeafs  nnder 
the  name  FantohSms,  one  who  lajs  his  hands  on  anything  he  can  get 
(warn  Xapwp),  or  borrows  moncnr  from  anj  one  who  will  lend  it.  He  spent 
fais  nson^  and  tamed  parasite.  Both  Msenios  and  Nomentanns  are  names 
used  by  jLadlins  for  characters  of  the  same  kind,  and  Horace  may  very  prob- 
ably miYe  only  borrowed  the  names  to  represent  some  liyine  characters, 
whom  he  does  not  choose  to  point  out  bv  their  own  names.    Nomentanns 

'  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  gnests  at  the  dinner  of  Nasidienns  (8.  iL  8.  25). 

.  He  appears  aeam,  8.  ii.  3.  224,  sqq. 

103.  FhrimMatharmtecmponere:]  These  words  go  together,  'to  l^ing 
&oe  to  foee,  and  compare  or  match.' 

104.  veqfpttm]  *  Vi^pa,'  wine  which  has  sot  flat  and  sonr,  expresses  a 
wom-ont  debandiee :  '  nebnlo/  a  friTolons  fe)tow,  light  as  a  mist  ('  nebula '). 

106.  r<inaf»— snxnan^ue  ViseUi.]  The  Scholiast  says  that  Horace  has 
conveyed  nnder  tiiese  names  a  well-known  Greek  ptoTerb.  What  the  dis- 
tinction between  ^lem  may  have  been,  is  unknown. 

108.  POM  ut  oroms]  '  I  return  to  that  point  fttnn  which  I  have  digressed, 
how  that  no  covetous  man  is  satisfied  with  himself.'  The  reading  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  the  hiatus  is  unusual.  Horace  qualifies  the  general  assertion  he 
made  at  the  outset,  by  limiting  his  remailL  to  the  avaricious.  See  notto  on  r. 
28 ;  and  on  '  laudet,'  see  v.  3. 

114.  Uif  amm  octrcenbuM]  These  lines  are  a  little  like  the  last  Ifaree  verses 
of  Viipl's  nrst  George. 

119.  Ceiai  trft  conmva  softtr,]    These  are  so  like  the  words  of  Lucretius 
(ni  961),  that  perhaps  Horace  remembered  them  when  he  wrote, -*- 
"  Cur  non  ut  plenus  vitae  conviva  recedis. 
Aequo  animoqoe  capis  securam,  stulte,  quietem  ?  ** 

190.  CHspmt  Krinia  Uppt]  We  know  nothmg  about  Crispmus.  The  fop- 
tility  of  his  pen  has  profited  him  nothing.  He  was  more  anxioas  to  writa 
moeli  ^Mui  to  write  well.  8ee  8.  i.  4.  14,  sqq.  Crispinns  appears  in  tha 
tinid  Satire  of  this  book  (v.  139),  where  he  is  the  only  attendant  of  the  would* 
be  'rex.'    He  iqypean  again  in  8.  ii  7.  45.     'Lippi'  is  uaed  for  mental 


SATIRE   II. 

Tms  Bath«,  tiie  coarsest  of  all  written  by  Horace,  seems  to  have  been  sn^ 
gested  by  the  death  of  TigelUus,  a  celebrated  musician  of  the  time.  It  is 
directed  against  the  tendency  <^  men  to  run  into  extremes,  and  to  pass  fi^om 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  lUnstrations  of  this  subject  are  drawn  from  the 
•odal  life  of  Rome.  The  ideas  and  the  language  are  mariied  by  a  grossnest 
^rhieh  k  mniBnal  with  Horace. 


SATIRE    III. 

*  Tub  last  Satire  was,  as  has  been  said,  written  on  the  death  of  one  TigeW 
to»,  aa  eminent  musician,  a  native  of  Sardhiia,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Csuar. 
8om»oftfa9^1cMlBidlbUii8«flh«««;««x9attad»dinftioiig  language  and 
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bwidet  TlgQllhis,  who  wu  dead,  it  is  probable  many  liTiag  pcncms  i^  ia- 
jwed  hj  that  Satire,  and  perhaps  by  otbere  that  hare  Dot  come  down  to  ns. 
We  maj  infer  from  the  present  poem,  that  Horace  wished  to  clear  himself 
from  the  impatadon  of  a  oensonoos  spirit,  and  so  to  set  himself  right  with 
MsDcenas  and  his  friends..  The  connection  between  the  two  Satires  is  seen  in 
the  opening  of  this,  in  which  Tiffollios  is  again  introduced,  and  the  pecolaai^ 
ities  of  his  character  described,  tor  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  than  to 
serve  as  a  text  for  the  diBconrse  that  follows,  on  the  duty  of  judging  others 
charitably,  as  we  wish  to  be  judged  oorselves.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  this  sutrject,  Horace  (klls  upon  two  of  the  Stoic  absurdities ;  one,  that  all 
fimlts  are  alike  (y.  96,  sqq.),  which  he  meets  by  the  Epicurean  absuidity  that 
expediency  is  tlie  founoation  of  right ;  and  the  other,  that  every  wise  man 
(that  is,  every  Stoic)  is  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  art  and  fortune,  from  the 
•kill  of  the  mechanic  to  the  power  of  a  king.  With  a  jest  upon  this  folly  the 
Satire  doses. 

4.  TigeOiMt]  See  Intiodnction.  This  person  is  described  as  a  capriciotis, 
inconsistent  man,  of  whom  yon  never  could  tell  what  he  would  do  next. 

6.  a6  <Mx>  Ikque  ad  wuda]  The  '  promnlsis,'  odierwise  called  '  gnstm/ 
preceded  the  regular  meal,  and  consisted  of  things  calculated  to  proroke  the 
appetite,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  eighth  SaBre  of  the  secona  book,  ▼.  B, 
sq.,  where,  however,  eon  are  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  usual,  and  '  ab 
ovo  usque  ad  mala,'  'Irom  the  eggs  to  the  dessert,'  was  a  common  way  of 
speaking.  The  '  gustus  *  was  eaten  with  a  draught  of  '  mulsum '  (8.  ii.  >. 
15,  n.)  sometimes  before  they  sat  down,  or  even  bdbre  they  left  the  bath. 

7.  dtaret,  lo  Bacche  t]  This  use  of  '  citare,'  '  to  shout,'  b  not  common. 
There  were  convivial  songs  among  the  Greeks  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
UfioKYoi.  Several  fragments  of  such  songs  by  Archilochus  luive  been  pre- 
served. The  final  syllia>le  in  '  Bacche '  is  lengthened,  and  should  propedj 
be  pronounced  as  the  singer  might  be  supposed  to  pronounce  it 

modo  mtmmd]  The  strings  in  the  tetrachord,  or  harp  with  four  strings^ 
which  continued  to  be  used  even  after  the  heptachord  was  invented  (see  A  F. 
83,  n.),  fit>m  which  the  low  notes  proceeded,  were  uppermost  as  tne  player 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  the  notes  of  the  voice  which  corresponded  with  these 
are  expressed  by  '  surama  voce.'  For  the  same  reason,  the  high  notes  wx>nll 
be  those  which  harmonised  with  the  lowest  of  the  strings.  The  '  snmma 
chorda'  was  called  in  Greek  vwdni*  and  the  *  ima '  yf/rfi.  '  Choidis '  is  the 
dative  case,  the  literal  translation  being,  'that  voice  which  is  the  lowest 
(where,  for  the  above  reason,  those  notes  are  called  the  lowest  which  we 
should  call  the  highest),  and  that -echoes  to  the  four  strings.' 

11.  JunoniM  $acra  fartt ;]  This  rrtfors  to  the  '  canephoroe,'  damsels  who 
carried  the  basket  of  sacred  instruments  on  their  heaa  at  sacrifices.  Those 
of  Juno  are  mentioned  bere :  but  the  practice  was  observed  at  all  sacrifices. 

habAat  Kupe  c/uooitot,]  Ten  slaves  were  a  veiy  small  household  fbr  a  ridi 
man,  and  Tigellius  was  rich.  The  number  of  slaves  in  wealthy  houses  in 
primitive  times  was  small,  but  afterwards  grew  to  an  extraordinaiy  num- 

12.  modo  nget  atque  tetrarchas,]  *  Modo,'  as  an  adverb  of  time,  sign^lea 
'  now,'  or  some  time  not  far  from  the  present.  It  is  the  abhitive  of  *  modus,* 
'measure'  and  'modo'  is  'within  measure,'  and  therefore  its  sense  is  con- 
fined to  limited  quantities.  Compare  the  ufie  of  '  modo '  and  *  admodnm ' 
in  Terence  (Hec.  iii.  5.  8):  "Advenis  modol  Pam.  Admodnm."  'Are 
you  coming  now ? — Just  now.'  'Modo'  thus  comes  to  have  the  meaning 
of  '  nimc,'  and  to  be  used  in  the  same  combinations,  as  here  '  nunc  reges  — 
loquens ;  nunc,  sit  mihi  mensa  tripes '  would  have  the  same  meaning ;  and 
likewise  in  S.  10. 1 1 .    Tetnurchs  were  properly  govemoiB  of  a  fourtfi  pan  of 
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a  province  or  other  territorial  dirision ;  bnt  the  title  was  not  lo  limited  is 
pittcdce.  It  was  a  title  originally  confined  to  tbe  petty  princes  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  liie  Bomans  gave  it  to  dilierent  members  of  Herod's  fisunilj,  w1k>  sqo- 
oeeded  to  different  parts  of  his  dominions. 

13.  mensa  tripes]  This  was  the  simplest  and  most  old-fashioned  shape, 
and  the  tables  were  small,  only  suited  to  a  person  dining  by  himself,  or  with 
one  or  two  companions.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  very  extrayagant  aboat 
&eir  tables.  See  S.  n.  2.  4,  n.  The  salt-cellar  was  osually,  except  among 
the  poorest  sort,  of  silver,  and  an  heirloom.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  had  a  sacred  character.  See  C.  ii.  16. 14.  As  to  *  concha^'  see  C. 
iL  8.  33,  n.    '  Pnri '  means  '  clean.' 

1 5.  Deeiet  centena]  *  A  million  of  sesterces,'  —  a  common  way  of  express- 
ing the  largest  number.  The  sestertinm  was  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  1 ,000 
aeetcrtn,  cm^  sestertius  being  of  the  value  of  twopendb  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion, of  English  -money.  Auer  '  centena '  must  be  understood  '  millia.'  On 
the  construction,  see  above,  S.  1.  45,  n.  '  £rat'  is  used  in  an  uncommon 
Way ;  1^7  av  would  be  the  Greek  equivalent.  It  is  a  loose,  conversational 
way  of  speaking. 

19.  Atmc  aliguig  dkat  mihi:\  Here  we  leave  Tigellius,  and  enter  upon  the 
mbject  of  mutnial  charity  in  judging  of  each  other. 

SO.  /nvaio  aUa\  Proressor  Key  has  given  the  precise  meaning  of  '  immo ' 
here  (L.  6. 1429) :  " '  Immo '  seems  to  have  signified  properly  an  assent 
with  an  important  qualification."  This  explanauon  is  borne  out  by  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  which  is  compounded  of  '  in '  and  '  modo.'  The  quali- 
fication is  found  in  '  et  fortasse  minora.'  Horace  means  to  say,  he  admits  he 
has  his  fimlts,  though  they  may  not  lie  so  glaring  as  those  of  Tigellius,  and 
he  is  not  so  selfish  and  foolUh  as  Msenius  (see  S.  1.  101  of  this  book),  who 
reviled  the  man  Novins  behind  his  back,  and,  when  told  to  look  at  his  own 
faults,  said  he  made  excuses  for  himself  which  he  would  not  make  for  others. 
Kovius  may^  be  anybody:  we  know  nothing  about  him.  Whether  he  baa 
any  connection  with  the  Novius  mentioned  in  the  sixth  Satire  of  tiiis  book.  v. 
40,  the  plebeian  tribune,  or  the  usurer  in  v.  121  of  the  same  Satire,  it  is  un- 
possible  to  say.  '  Dare  verba '  means  to  give  words  in  the  place  of  &cts,  to  . 
deceive. 

24.  impnbttt]  See  C.  iii.  24.  62,  n.  'Amor'  means  *  self-love.'  As  to 
'notari,'  see  S.  6. 14. 

25.  Cum  tuapervidecat]  *  While  you  see  thronph  your  own  faults,  as  well 
as  a  blear-eyed  man  sees  with  his  eyes  smeared  with  ointment' 

27.  terpens  Eptdaurius  f]  The  serpents  of  Epidaurus  (on  the  Sinus  Saron- 
icus>  were  proverbial,  in  consequence  of  JEsculapins  having  been  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  from  that  place,  where  above  others  he  was  wor- 
shipped^ to  Rome,  to  avert  a  pestilence.     (See  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  xi.) 

29.  iraasndwr  est  pauh,\  Horace  is  illustrating  here  the  tendency  of  those 
guick-sighted  critics  of  their  neighbors'  characters  to  magnify  the  faults  they 
find.  The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  is  sensitive  under  ('not  suited  for ') 
the  shaip  judgment  of  the  men  of  that  day  ('horum  hominum'),  men  who 
bad  the  keenness  of  a  bloodhound's  scent  in  finding  out  defects,  and  no  deli- 
cacy in  proclaiming  them.  'Rusticus'  belongs  to  'tonso,'and  'defluit'  is 
absolute,  *  hangs  down.'  *  Male'  belongs  to  *  laxus.'  (S€«  v.  45,  and  C.  i. 
17.  25,  nl  To  be  slipsh<^  (f^(C<^  tov  noboi  vTrobrifuxra  <f>op€iv,  Theophr. 
Char.  4)  nas  always  been  the  proverbial  charflctcri!»tic  of  a  sloven.  "JNec 
vagus  in  laxa  pes  tibi  pelle  natet"  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  516).  'At'  is  often  re- 
peated in  the  same  way  as  here  by  Cicero. 

S^,  hoc  sub  corporeal    He  speaks  as  if  the  man  were  before  him. 

35.  ConcuU]  The  metaphor  is  probably  derived  from  the  shaking  of  a 
ckMik,  or  anything  of  that  sort^  to  see^  if  there  is  anything  hid  intt.  It 
86 
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9iBimM  'to  Mtroih/  as  aoipected  fMrions  are  aeaxdied  bj  ibe  police*    'Szca* 
tic '  is  used  in  that  conoectioQ.    See  Phsdrus  (Fab.  y.  16) : 
"  Sic  porcelli  vocem  est  imitatos  soa 
Yemm  ut  sabesse  oallio  oonteDderent 
Et  excuti  jnberent.'* 

S7.  NedettU  urmda^luc}  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  pioyerb.  Vngil 
oalls  the  fern  "  cams  inyisam  aratris." 

38.  IUmc  praevertamwr,]  *  Before  we  go  fnrtber,  let  ns  fint  tnm  our  atten- 
tM>n  to  this,  namely,  how  loyers  are  blind  to  the  faults  of  ^ir  mistresses.' 
Balbinos  and  Hagna  are  persons  unknown.  The  former  is  a  Roman  naxse. 
Uagna  is  deriyed  from  ^yvi^,  '  pure.'  The  first  syllable  of  *  polypus '  m 
always  long,  though  derived  from  wokvg  irovt,  the  JEolic  fbrm^  mtkisf 
being  followed  rather  than  the  Attic 

42.  tiamem  mtmpouuMmt]  The  Romans  used  'pooere  Bomen,'  afiar  (h« 
Greek  itniui  rt&ipm. 

44.  Urabomem  Appfiiat  paehm]  The  difference  between  <  stnbo '  and  '  iwe- 
tua'  is  one  only  of  deme;  'strabo'  signifies  'squinting';  'paetns,'  'a 
slight  cast  of  the  eye/  wnich  is  by  some  considered  a  beauty,  whence  Yewia 
hil  the  epithet  'paeta'  applied  to  her.  Sisyphus  was  the  name  of  a  dwarf 
kept  by  M.  Antonius.  Dwaift  were  kept  by  the  rich  to  amuse  thesi  and 
play  to  them,  for  they  were  generally  instructed  in  music  That  'yarus'  is 
a  soft  tenn  for  thoae  who  haye  bent  kgs,  and  *  scaurus '  for  one  whose  ankka 
are  ricketty,  we  may  j^tdier  from  thu  passage.  From  '  varus '  is  derived 
' praeyaricari,'  'to shuffle.' 

49.  Jhim]    See  8  u.  5.  77,  n. 

JiMptesT  This  word  signifies  want  of  tact.  Cicero  thus  defines  die  word 
(De  Or.  ii.  4) :  "  Qui  aut  tempns  quid  postnlet  non  yidet,  aut  pluia  loqui^ur 
ant  se  ostentat  —  aut  denique  in  aliqno  genere  aut  inconcinnus  aut  mnlma 
est,  is  ineptus  dicitur."  Such  a  man's  failing  is  to  be  softened  down,  Horace 
aays,  hito  a  wish  to  make  himself  a^^reeable  to  bis  friends.  '  Truculentior  * 
means  coarse  and  approaching  to  brutality  in  his  behaA-ior.  'Acres'  means 
'  higfa-spiiited.' 

56.  omcencm  cvptnuu  vns  incntafare.]  *  We  are  ready  and  even  anziout  to 
foul  the  clean  vessel.*    This  is  the  orifrinal  meaning  of  'sincems.' 

57.  mvibtm  demiuui  hono :]  *  Dcmissns '  is  us<d  in  a  bad  sense,  'a  vtry 
abject  fellow,'  « a  driveller.'  Compare  v.  147  of  S.  ii.  8,  "multum  cekr 
•tqne  fidelis  ** ;  "  multum  similis  metnenti  *'  (S.  ii.  5.  9S). 

58.  Tardo  cognomem]  '  Another  because  he  is  slow  we  call  fai,  krjr.'  The 
dative  '  pingni '  is  correct,  as  "  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo  Additnr '  ( Aen  i. 
B67).  It  is  the  common  construction,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  to  put  tho 
name  in  the  dative. 

59.  malo]  This  is  masculine :  he  lays  himself  open  to  no  malignant  per- 
son, ^vea  him  no  handle.  '  Hoc  genus  vitae '  means  men  who  live  oa  the 
prinaples  of  the  present  day ;  like  '  homm  hominum '  (v.  30). 

63.  SimpUdtr  oui§  et  eM,]  By  'simplicior'  Horace  means  'unsopblsti- 
catod ' :  one  who  in  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  may  perhaps  sometimes  ob- 
trude himself  upon  those  he  Ukes,  thhiking  he  must  be  welcome  becaan  he 
is  himself  pleased  to  meet  them.  He  says  he  has  often  acted  in  that  way  with 
M»cenas. 

65.  impMxt]  '  Impellere *  means  here  ' to  interrupt '  or  'intrude  upon': 
he  breaks  in  upon  one  when  reading  or  meditating,  with  some  irrolevant  talk. 
'  Common  sense,'  for  which  the  G^ks  had  the  expression  6  Koofhs  i«Gr,  is 
so  called,  not  as  being  exercised  upon  common,  every-day  things,  but  as  beteg 
supposed  to  be  common  property,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned. 

67.  legem  §anemu$]  '  Sancire  legem '  is  properly  to  give  full  efifect  to  a 
^^»  ^7  insertiog  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it.  8«e  CIt.  d^J^^c  13 
(Long):  "  Haec  igitur  prima  lex  amidtiM  •ameuitiir.*' 
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'''  ItO,  Cfcw  vua  ampenMd  vHUm  &Ma;]  'Cum'  belonet  to  'TitOi.'    'Oom* 
pesfare '  is  a  legal  term.    '  Compensatio '  is  a  '  setoff/ 

75.  tndma]  This  word  applies  equally  to  the  '  libra,'  a  balance  with  two 
•cales  (' lancet ')»  and  to  the  'statera,'  or  steelyard,  both  of  which  were  in 
common  use  among  the  Romans.  '  In  tmtina  ponetnr  eadem/  '  he  shall  be 
wei^ied  in  the  same  balance/  is  another,  but  not  very  exact,  way  of  saying, 
he  shall  be  tried  by  the  same  standard,  his  character  shall  be  estimated  in  the 
same  way.    '  Hac  lege '  is  /  on  this  condition.' 

76.  quaUmu  excUH  pemtu$]  He  now  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  preced- 
ing remarks.  '  In  short,  inasmuch  as  (C.  iii.  24.  30)  the  viee  of  nassion  and 
all  other  vices  that  cleave  to  us  fools  cannot  bo  entirely  eradicated,  we  ought 
lo  judge  othen  as  we  judge  ourselves,  and  visi^  each  niult  with  no  more  tSan 
iu  due  censure.'  laterally, '  Why  does  not  our  judgment  use  its  own  weights 
and  measures,  and,  aooording  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  check  fiuilts 
with  their  penalties  ? '  All  were  fools  with  the  Stoics,  who  were  not  wise  after 
iheirfiMhion. 

80.  pcHmm]  *  Fisces  patmarii '  were  boiled  fish  served  up  with  lauoe  in 
an  open  dish. 

82.  In  crwoB  8uffigatt'\  Cicero  has  the  expressions  Mn  crucem  sublatom' 
^Verr.  ii.  6.  8),  'ad  palum  alligatos'  (lb.  c.  6),  which  have  the  same  mean- 
mg.  In  the  latter  place  he  has  the  construction  "  damnatis  crucem  s«rvis 
&uras«"  See  Diet.  Antt.  art. '  Crux,'  for  .an  account  of  the  punishment  by 
cmdfixion,  which  was  only  inflicted  as  a  general  rule  upon  slaves  or  tiia 
wmvt  sort  of  mate&ctors.  A  master  might  pat  his  slave  to  death,  or  punish 
him  in  any  other  way  he  pleased. 

Labeom  mKaaor\  Different  persons  are  identified  with  this  Labeo,  bat  it 
Is  Impossible  to  say  who  is  meant. 

84.  mdvm  deUmtk  amtcuUf]  '  Say  your  friend  has  committed  a  small  &ult ; 
such  oiat,  if  you  do  not  excuse  it,  you  must  be  looked  upon  as  haish ;  yon 
hale  him  in  your  bitterness,  and  run  away  from  him.'  '  Concedo'  is  used  in 
this  way  by  other  writers. 

86.  Ruaonem]  Ruso»  whoever  he  was,  seems  to  have  made  a  stipulation 
with  his  d^itOTS  that  they  should,  besides  paying  interest,  listen  to  his  recita- 
tions of  his  own  writings.  '  Histoiias '  means  tales  or  narratives  of  some 
sort.    See  C.  iii.  7. 20. 

87.  triMm  —  KaUmdne]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  70.  '  Merces '  is  used  only 
by  Horace  in  the  sense  of  '  usurae^'  '  interest '  (S.  2. 14).  It  signifies  money 
paid  tor  rent  (see  S.  ii.  2.  115),  or  for  the  use  of  anything. 

90.  catUhan Evandri manibut  tritum]  A  plate  that  haabeen  used  by Evan- 
d«r,  the  old  king  and  ally  of  Moidaa ;  an  exaggeration  meant  to  heighten  the 
absurdity  of  the  man. 

92  Aait  pomtmm  cuOe]  The  words  are  not  very  regularly  placed.  '  Or  b»> 
cattM  to  ttie  chicken  served  on  my  part  of  the  dish  ne  helps  himself  before 
me,  m  the  eagerness  of  his  hunger.'  The  meats  were  cut  up  on  a  side-table 
by  a  slave  called  'structor,'  and  the  guests  helped  themselves  with  their 
fingers,  and  threw  the  bones  and  remnants  on  the  floor.  The  man  who  had 
a  &h  before  him,  and  fonded  a  particular  part  of  it,  might  count  it  unman- 
neriy  if  hk  neighbor  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  iniat  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon. 

Ti.Jide]  This  is  a  form  both  of  the  genitive  and  dative.  See  C.  iii.  7.  4 : 
"  Gonstantis  jnvenem  fide."    As  to  '  sponsum,'  see  S.  iL  6.  23. 

96.  Qm»  paria  esss  ferej  See  Introduction.  This  common  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics  is  noticed  by  Cicero  (De  Fin.  iv.  19)  and  condemned  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  and  truth,  as  here.     '  Laborant,'  '  they  are  in  a 


St./Mlt  pnp^  JMtfsr]    In  making  expediency  the  parent  of  justiotp  or 
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Bomediing  like  it  ('prope/  S.  fi.  3.  3$),  Horace  fbllowB  an  Epi«Burein  aoctov 
One  of  the  dogmas  of  Epicurus  appears  to  have  been,  that  justiee  waa  Mlih 
ing  bv  itself,  wit  merely  a  social  compact,  by  which  men  bound  thom«lT«  t0 
abstam  from  injuring  one  another :  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  case.  Tha 
Stoics  had  more  true  notions  of  Justice,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Zens. 

99.  Cum  prorepmrunt]  He  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  saying  ttial 
men  lived  at  first  like  beasts,  till  expediency  taught  them  to  make  laws. 

109.  mutA  Here  this  signifies  *  need.'  It  generally  occurs  (in  this  sense) 
in  combination  with  *  est '  or  '  venit.' 

108.  Dottec  verha]  *  Verba  nominaque '  embraces  all  the  parts  of  apaecli, 
like  the  Greek  6p6uara  mu  fififurra.  (A.  P.  234.)  *  Notae '  are  symbols,  aa 
in  short-hand  writme  for  instance  ;  and  this  line  may  perhaps  be  most  accu- 
rately rendered,  'till  they  invented  language,  whereby  thejr  could  giva  4 
symbolical  form  to  the  sounds  of  dieir  voice,  and  to  their  foehngs.' 

110.  Vmbtu  editior]  *  Superior  in  streng^.'  'Editus'  is  uited  for  'es- 
alted,'  '  high.'    It  nowhere  else  appears  in  uie  sense  Horace  gives  it  here. 

111.  Jura  inventa  metu  injtuti]  If  thb  be  admitted,  as  of  course  it  must  b^ 
then  Injustice  —  and,  if  so.  Justice — was  anterior  to  any  laws  or  social  odfia- 
pact,  express  or  implied ;  so  that  the  doctrine  above  uiid  down  fidls  to  Aa 
ground  ;  and  that  justice  of  which  expediency  is  said  to  be  the  mother,  tmtH 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  magistrates*  justice,  —  the  justice  of  statutes, 
which  may  be  just  or  unjust. 

112.  evoivert]  This  word,  which  signifies  'to  read,'  is  taken  from  die  un- 
rolling of  a  parchment '  usque  ad  umlnlicnm.'  See  Epod.  xiv.  8,  n.  Aa  to 
'fastos,'  see  C.  iii.  17.  4,  n.    Epp.  ii.  1  48,  n. 

114.  bona  dtvertis,]  *  Bona '  means  things  which  it  is  good  to  bare  and  tb 
get,  not  virtues,  but  the  cifts  of  fortune  and  such  like. 

115.  iVlflc  vincet  mHolioCf]  *Nor  will  any  logic  prove  this.'  'Vuwew 
causam '  is  an  ordinary  expression  for  winning  a  cause.  '  Idem '  is  explained 
by  '  tantundem,'  the  same  in  degree  of  guilt. 

117.  ioera  divum  iegerit.]  *  I^gere '  is  not  unconunonly  used  in  tiie  aenao 
of  robbing.    Hence  our  word  *  sacrilege.' 

119.  Ai  icutica  dignum]  The  epithet  'horribili'  belongs  to  'flageno/ 
which  was  a  severer  instrument  than  the  *  scutica,'  and  was  sometimes  con- 
structed with  horrible  cruelty,  and  fatal  in  its  application.  The  'scutica^'' 
had  but  one  thong,  of  leather.  '  Ferula '  was  a  SMatch,  usually  from  the  vineu 
The  Latin  derivatives  from  CKVTot  are  short  in  the  first  syllable.  There  are 
other  instances  (as  'anchOra'^rom  ftyicvpay  'crCpida'  from  icpiTVir,  etc)  in 
which  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  vowel  is  changed  in  the  Latin. 

120.  utfirtda  caedas]  The  rule  in  respect  to  verbs  of  fearing  is  that  "tho 
Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  English  has  none,  and  vice  o«rm,"  that  is, 
'  vereor  ne  *  means  *  I  fear  it  will ' ;  '  vereor  ut,'  *  I  fear  it  will  not'  There 
k  no  deviation  fh>m  the  rule  here ;  for  the  position  of  'ut'  makes  it  in^ 
pendent  of  *  vereor.'  *  For  that  you  should  beat,'  or  *  as  to  your  beating 
with  a  switch  one  who  deserves  to  undergo  a  severer  flogging,  of  this  I  have 
no  fear.' 

122.  Fwia  lairociniis]  This  is  not  strictly  a  technical  distinction,  noT  ia 
'  latrocininm '  a  technical  term.  All  robbery  was  *  furtum,*  whether  attended 
with  violence  or  not ;  but  Horace  means  to  diRtinp:uish  between  thefts  wiA- 
out  violence  and  robbery  with  violence  (*  rapina').  *  Cum  dicas,'  *  thotigh 
you  do  sa^.* 

124.  Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est,]  The  word  'refrnum '  turns  the  discourse  to 
another  doctrine  of  tne  Stoics  not  connected  with  the  main  subject  of  tha 
Satire,  namclv,  that  the  sage  is  the  only  rich,  capable,  handsome  man,  and  a 
king.    Tfaa  absurdity  of  ttia  doctrine,  which  ia  repeated  in  Epp.  L  1.  lOT^ 
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I  .BOl  to  flincfa  in  the  statement  that  the  wise  man's  inteUisence  oon« 
tiiwi  in  itself  the  germ  of  ail  practical  knowledge,  and  that  such  knowledge 
li  p^wer,  as  in  the  limitation  of  wisdom  to  the  ^e  of  a  sect,  and  the  attempt 
to  give  apracdcal  application  to  a  notion  of  this  kind. 

lSt7.  Oirytifipm  aicat:]  The  later  Stoics  looked  to  Chrysippns  as  the 
founder  of  theur  philosophy ;  but  he  adhered,  with  little  essential  deviatioD, 
iQ.the  doctrines  taught  him  bj  his  master  Cleanthes,  and  Cleanthes  was  a  de- 
Toted  disciple  of  Zeno.  He  was  bom  at  a  town  in  Cilicia,  b.  c.  280,  and  was 
h  TeiT  Toiuminoos  writer.  '  Inquit '  means  that  some  Stoic  says  this,  includ- 
ing from  *non  nosti'  to  'sapiens/  and  after  'qui?'  to  *  sic  rex'  (v.  133), 
wW  he  means  to  affirm  in  reply  to  the  taunt  '  cur  optas  quod  habes  1 '  is, 
that  a  man  may  be,  in  the  Stoic  sense,  a  king,  and  yet  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  QiL&aa%  authority,  as  an  artisan  or  a  singer  may  still  be  great  in  his  calt 
jmg,  eyen  "When  he  has  laid  aside  the  practice  of  it. 

crepidas  —  toieas]  'Crepida'  (Kprjnis)  was  a  low  shoe  or  slipper  copied 
irota.  the  Greeks  and  worn  in  imdress  :  *  solea'  was  a  plain  sandal  fastened 
over  the  instep  by  a  strap,  and  worn  by  men  as  the  '  sandalium '  was  worn 
by  women.  The  'soccus'  was  not  materially  different  from  the  'crepida,' 
.and  the  '  Gallica,'  adopted  from  Gatil,  was  like  the  *  solea.'  Kone  of  these 
-were  walkin^hoes  ('calcei ')  fit  for  wet  or  dirty  roads,  but  were  ordinarily 
-wen  only  in  the  house. 

129.  Herm<^^tme»]  This  person  has  been  con^;}imded  with  Tigellins,  whose 
death  is  mentioned  in  the  second  Satire,  and  whoso  character  is  described  at 
the  beginning  of  this.  Hermogenes  i»  also  called  Tigellius  in  S.  4.  72  ;  10. 
60,  90.  But  as  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  alive,  it  is  impossible  he  can  be 
Tigellius  the  Sardinian,  to  whom  there  are  no  grounds  for  giving  the  name 
fLetmogenes,  though  the  Scholiasts  give  it  him.  Hermogenes  Tigellius  was 
a  teacher  of  music  (S.  10.  90),  and  (whether  ironically  or  not  it  is  not  easy 
-to  say)  Horace  calls  him  a  first-^nte  singer  here,  and  implies  as  much  in  S.  9. 
?5.  But  he  had  a  contempt  for  him  in  other  respects,  as  appears  from  S.  4. 
72 ;  10. 17  (where  he  calls  nim  a  coxcomb) ;  and  10.  79  (where  he  introduces 
^im  with  a  ibol  for  his  friend  or  parasite).  He  may  have  had  some  priyate 
pique  against  him. 

130.  AlfeniuM  oq/'er,]  Who  Alfenius  was,  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  read- 
ing'sntor' is  not  quite  certain.  Some  editions  have  '  tensor.'  From 'erat' 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Alfenius  was  dead  when  the  Satire  was  written.  It 
merely  means,  diat,  though  be  threw  up  his  tirade,  he  still  continued  to  be  a 

*  sntor.' 

133.  VeUunt  tibi  harbam]  The  Bomans  of  this  period  did  not  usually  wear 
"beards.  But  those  who  af!^cted  philosophy  let  theirs  grow,  and  may  have 
heesk  hooted  and  insulted  by  the  boys  in  the  streets  for  doing  so  (see  S.  n. 
3. 17). 

137.  Ne  hngumfociam ;]  The  chief  subject  of  the  Satire  is  a  censorious 
temper.  To  mis  Horace  returns,  and  says  that,  as  long  as  he  can  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  indulgence  with  his  friends,  the  Stoics  and  their  crabbed 
doctrines  are  nothing  to  him :  he  will  be  happier  than  all  the  self-styled  kings 
In  the  world. 

dum  tu  ^uadrante  lavatum]  *  Quadrante  lavari'  (Juyenal,  S.  vi.  447)  was 
an  expression  equivalent  to  taking  a  public  bath,  because  a  *  ouadrans '  was 
the  ordinary  fee  paid  by  each  yisitor.  But  it  may  be  inferred  from  Horace's 
words,  that  they  who  paid  this  sum  were  not  the  richer  sort  of  bathers  ;  for  he 
seems  to  say,  'While  you,  a  fine  king  as  you  are,  go  and  bathe  for  a  quad- 
xans.'  The  rich  may  perhaps  have  paid  more,  and  had  more  privacy  and 
better  bathing  and  attendance.  The  *  quadrans,'  which  was  the  fourth  of  an 
"  *  as,'  and  therefore  the  sixty-fourth  part  of  a  *  denarius/  after  the  reduction  of 
'iSsm  'as'  to  one  sixteenth  of  that  coin,  was  of  the  valne  of  about  half  a  fsn* 

•  -  36» 
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iUng  of  English  mOncj,  taking  Ifae  rafaM  of  die  'deottiof '  Ai  8^    'KI|»JU» 
mam  wore  great  bathers. 

139.  Ori^mm]     See  S.  i.  1. 120,  n.     The  bodj-gwutU  of  kings  were 
oaUed 'stipatoios.'    Honu«  dierafoi^  iiaee  the  woi^  inwicaUj  ia  that  seoao^ 


SATIRE    IV. 

Hbbb  fjpixi  Hofttce  is  at  pains  to  defend  himself  fiom  the  cha^  of  malev.^ 
olence.  This  diaive,  no  doubt,  was  loudlj  brooghi  against  him  bj  those 
who  were  or  thongbt  tiiemselves  the  objects  of  liis  satire ;  and  he  a^iibatee 
it,  as  well  as  die  neglect  his  poems  experienced  oompared  with  the  inferior 
poctiy  of  the  day  aira  the  okl  poetrr  of  Ladlins,  to  the  jealoosj  and  fears  of 
tiie  mokitade,  every  man  apprehending  that  he  maj  be  attadced  next;  and 
also  in  some  measore  to  a  mise  taste,  which  preferred  a  wordy,  flowing  style 
to  the  terseness  and  aecnracy  of  his  own.  His  ob^  is  to  contrast  his  own 
style  and  pretensions  with  those  of  Luciliiis  and  of  the  Crispinnses  and  Pan- 
muses  of  the  dar,  as  well  as  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  or  his  fii^ids,  ami 
di^rm  the  malignity  of  his  enemies.  Everybody  must  admire  the  way  in 
which  he  takes  occasion,  from  the  necessity  of  selfnlefeuce,  to  pay  a  triboto  of 
grateful  affection  to  his  father's  memory ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  4 
more  pleasing  picture  of  paternal  solicitndc  and  sound  sense,  as  applied  to  n 
boy's  education,  than  Horace  has  drawn  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Satire. 

I.  EvpclU9  atfpm  Ottfmtis  Arittopkamempm]  He  begins  by  deecribii^  the 
eharaoter  of  Lncilius  as  a  satirist,  and  BAy%  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  old 
Givek  comedians.  The  Greek  comedy  was  divided  by  the  Alexandrine 
gnimmarians  into  three  periods,  tho  Old,  the  Middle,  uid  Ae  Kew.  The 
three  persons  here  named  vrere  the  chief  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  Cratimift 
was  tiio  eldest  of  the  three,  and  died  b.  g.  422,  when  Axistophanea  was  a 
young  man.  He  was  the  last  of  that  period.  The  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Com^y,  whom  Horace  alludes  to  with  respect,  are  very  little  known  to  na. 
Horace  fixes  on  the  Comoedia  Prisca,  because  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
Greek  Comic  Drama  were  not  of  the  same  personally  satirical  cast^  the  li- 
cense  granted  to  the  old  writers  having  been  taken  away  by  law.  The  worda 
' po^tae'  and  ' virorum '  are  nsed  empliatically,  as  below  m  S.  10. 16 :  " Bli 
scripts  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

5.  mma  cum  UbertaU  notabcmi.]  During  the  period  of  die  Old  Comedy,  the 
Uw  of  Athens  did  not  interfere  with  the  {wet's  WbNty  ^  speech,  except  opott 
two  occasions,  when  psephisms  were  passed  fnohibiting  the  introduction  npon 
the  stage  of  living  characters  as  objects  of  satire  by  name,  —  a  restriction  of 
no  great  force,  since  the  substitution  of  a  fe^ned  name,  sl^tly  altered  from 
the  true,  would  make  the  allusions  equally  mtelligible  and  more  ridicoloua. 
Neither  of  these  psef^iisms  lasted  more  than  a  couple  of  yean.  See  S.  i.  $. 
14,  n.,  on  '  notare.' 

6.  Hinc  omnis pendet  Lueilitu,]  'Hinc'  means  'upon  them,'  as  'nnde'  ia 
elsewhere  nsed  with  reference  to  persons.  What  Horace  says  of  Lncilius  ia 
briefly  this :  that  his  whole  strengtn  was  laid  out  on  the  satirking  of  vice  in 
the  persons  of  living  characters ;  that  he  espedallv  imitated  herein  the  writen 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  only  changing  their  metre ;  that  be  was  fimny  C&c^w ') 
and  acute  ('emunctae  naris'),  but  harsh  in  his  style  of  versification ;  woitly 
and  sometimes  vulgar,  in  conseouence  of  the  haste  with  which  he  wrote  and 
his  impatienoe  of  tne  trouble  or  correcting.  He  adds  below  (S.  10.  3),  thai 
the  most  idolatrous  admirer  of  Lncilius  could  not  deny  that  his  style  was  mi* 
eoatb.    He  there  also  adds,  that  Ludlius  loved  to  mix  iqp  Greek  words  will 
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life^<i%ii  laagimge  (v.  20),  thftt  he  mm  good4anpered,  notwithstancliitt  Ui 
astnical  yein  (j.  53),  and  again  that  he  was  very  nnresared  and  frank  (8.  ii. 
F.'M-3«).  The  fragments  of  Ludlhis  Jhat  hare  oome  down  to  ns  are  too 
sbflirt  io  form  a  very  accurate  opinion  opon,  hot  in  scmie  points,  at  least,  (such 
as  the  abeoid  mixtuie  of  Greek  and  LiatinJ  thej  hear  oat  Horace's  state- 
ments. 

7.  MutatU  teuttum  pecUbus]  The  writings  of  Ladlins  appear  to  hare  heen 
rerj  earlj  divided  bj  the  grammarians  into  thirtv  books,  of  which  two  thirds 
were  writteo  in  hexamet^  verse,  and  the  rest  in  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
oJetearM.  That  Lacilios  imitated  the  comedians  in  ail  bat  their  measares, 
ddknot  be  trae.  The  character  of  their  plajs  coald  not  be  transfbrred  to 
sMirfcal  poems  like  his,  thoagh  some  of  ttieir  features  might  soit,  as  their 
Qbarseness  and  personalities. 

8.  Emtinetae  nariSf]  '  Emonctae  nnrls '  is  one  who  has  his  nose  weU  wiped, 
atnd  is  therefore  no  driveller.  Fhsedms  explains  it  in  his  description  of  J&8op 
(I.ffl.t8,v.l4):  — 

"  Aesopns  ibi  stans  naris  emnnctae  senex, 
Katnra  nonqaam  verba  cai  poterit  dare." 
'ISmmgere'  is  used  bpr  the  comic  writers  for  'cheating/  as  among  other 
places  (see  A.  P.  S38)  m  the  frngracnt  from  the  Epiclcrns  of  CsBcilias  qnoted 
hy  Cicero  de  Am.  26.  **  To  wipe  a  man's  nose  for  him,  is  to  imply  that  ho 
is  a  drivell^  who  cannot  do  it  for  himself,  and  hence  it  means  to  '  outwit ' 
smd  to  ' cheat '  him."  (Long  in  loco).  Gibers  explain  ' emouctae  naris '  as 
*  kcen-eoemed,'  like  a  hoand,  which  is  wroi^ 

10.  versus  dictabat']  See  S.  10.  92,  n.  The  words  'stans  pede  in  nno' 
tfiean  with  the  utmost  facility,  or  '  standing  at  ease,'  as  we  might  say.  Others 
explain  '  stans  pede  in  nno '  to  mean  within  the  time  a  man  coald  stand  on 
<nie  foot    The  other  is  right 

11.  Citmjiueret  Ivtu/entus]  'Latnlcntns'  combines  two  notions,  dirtiness 
«nd  obscority.  Lacilios  may  have  imitated  the  obscenity  of  the  old  oome- 
dians ;  sod  in  this^as  in  other  rc8pects,  his  verse  maj  have  been  like  a  mud- 
dy stream.  The  word,  no  doabt,  comprehends  defects  of  taste  as  well  as 
a^e. 

12.  pAger  mribendi  fare  Idbortm,']  'Piger  forre'  is  a  Gre^  oonstraction, 
common  in  the  Odes,  bat  not  so  in  the  language  of  the  Satires.  (See  C.  L 
1. 18,  n.)    In  C.  iv.  14.  22,  we  have  'impiger'  in  the  same  construction. 

14.  OnptfMS  mmtmo]  See  S.  L  1. 120,  n.  'Minimo  me  provocat,'  <he 
offers  me  the  greatest  odds,'  literall^r,  'he  challenges  me  at  the  smallest 
tfmoant '  to  be  staked  on  my  side,  wmle  he  pots  down  a  large  one  on  his. 
'The  mention  of  the  neglicent  way  in  which  Lodlios  wrote,  kads  on  to  the 
ntentkm  of  snudl  poets  of  the  day,  Crispinos  and  Fannios.  See  Introdac- 
tk»n. 

15.  Accipkun  tabuUu^]  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  polite  challenge  to 
see  which  coold  write  most  verses  in  a  given  time.  '  Take  tablets  if  yon 
please,  and  I  will  take  them  too."  The  omission  of  die  personal  pronoun 
before  'accipiam'  to  express  antithesis,  is  nothing  in  familiar  talk,  where 
fhei«  could  De  no  nustaxe.  '  Costodes '  are  umpires  to  see  that  th^  is  no 
fool  play. 

18.  raro  et  perpauca  loqumtis.]  '  The  gods  have  done  me  a  kindness  ia 
maUng  me  of  a  poor  and  unpretending  disposition,  that  speaks  but  seldom, 
and  veiy  little  at  a  time.'  This  is  Horace's  reply  to  the  challenge,  whidi  he 
declines. 

19.  Attn  totiohutai]    Persios  imitates  tiiis,  S.  v.  10. 

tl.  Beofiis  Famiius]  This  Fannius  is  spoken  of  in  another  place  (8.  i.  10. 
90)  is  a  contemptible  person,  and  a  parasite  of  Hermogenes  Tigellius  (S.  8. 
Ii9,  B*).    Il  i^>pear8  probable,  from  Horace's  woitU,  tMt  he  ba^  his  adml^ 
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en,  as  nnt  and  emptiness  will  always  have,  and  that  tbor  made  hiin  a  pi«s- 
ent,  by  war  of  a  teetunonial  as  it  is  called,  of  a  set  of  handsome  *  capne  '  aiA 
a  iMist.  The  '  capsa '  was  a  round  box,  suited  to  hold  one  or  more  roBfd 
volumes.     The  larger  sort  was  called  *  scrininm.' 

22.  cum  mea  pemo]  See  Introducrion.  Thiit  Horace  wrote  many  pieeev 
which  have  not  been  preserved,  i4)pearB  clear  from  this  passage'  and  v. 
71,  sqq. 

23.  vulgo  rediare  timentU]  See  note  on  v.  73.  The  usage  which  leaves 
the  personal  pronoun  to  be  inferred  from  the  possessive,  is  common  both  in 
Gre^  and  Latin.  (See  C.  iii.  23.  6.)  Compare  Ovid  (Heroid.  v.  45) :  **Et 
fl^ti,  et  nostros  vidisti  flentis  ocellos."  '  Timco  '  and  '  metuo '  do  not  gov- 
•m  an  infinitive  mood  in  the  prose-writings  of  Horace's  day.  '  Yeieor '  s 
Qsed  in  that  construction. 

24.  mmt  ^vof]  '  There  are  some  who  are  bv  no  means  pleased  widi  this 
sort  of  writings  as  being  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  censure  themselves.'  Aa 
to  'sunt  quos/  see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.  He  seems  to  have  particnlar  persons  or 
classes  in  view. 

26.  Aut  oh  anari^am]  '  Lahorare  ob '  is  an  unusual  construction,  and  tlie 
sentence  begins  with  one  form  of  expression  and  ends  with  another.  *  Am- 
bitio '  genendl^f  had  an  epithet  of  a  strong  kind  applied  to  it  Horace  has 
'prava,*  'inanis,'  'mala,^  'miscra';  and  Cicero  (DeOff. i.26)  sajs,  "Mi- 
serrima  est  omnino  ambitio  honorumgue  contentio."  The  practice,  there- 
fore, seems  to  have  been  habitual,  which,  if  we  consider  the  evils  that  arose 
out  of  personal  ambition,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  places  of  honor  were 
sought  at  all  times  of  tlie  Republic,  is  not  surprising. 

28.  Htme  capU  argenti  tpUndor ;]  Cups  and  other  vessels  cnriousiT 
wrought  in  silver  and  Corinthian  bronze,  and  very  costly  (such  as  Juvcmu 
describes,  S.  i.  76),  were  among  the  many  objects  of  extravagance  at  Bomc. 
The  exaggerated  admiration  of  the  persons  Horace  alludes  to,  for  such  woi^s 
of  art,  mi^t  be  comparatively  harmless,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  into  dishonest 
ways  of  acquiring  tlK'm,  and  beggaring  their  fiunilies,  as  Albins  did,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing.  His  son  is  mentioned  below  (v.  108T,  as  living  in  want 
through  his  father's  extravagance.  *  Stupet,'  with  the  ablative,  occurs  belotf 
(S;  6. 17) ;  and  'torpere,'  an  equally  strong  word,  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
nection in  S.  ii.  7.  95. 

29.  Bic  mutat  merces]     See  C.  L  31.  12,  n. 

surgente  a  aoU,  etc.l  This  means  from  east  to  west  ("ad  oitus  SoKs  ab 
Hesperio  cnbili,"  C.  iv.  15.  15).  '  Mutaro  merces '  can  hardly  be  applied  to 
any  out  a  mercator.    '  Mala '  means  dangers  and  hardships. 

34.  Foenum  habt-t  in  coniu ;]  A  law  of  the  XII.  Tables  gave  an  action  to 
any  man  who  was  injured  by  a  vicious  animal.  It  became  customary,  there- 
fore, that  any  ox  or  other  animal  of  vicious  propensities  should  be  marked  ini 
such  a  way  as  to  warn  passengers,  and  enable  diem  to  get  out  of  its  wajr. 
Hence  the  proverb,  "  He  has  a  wisp  of  hay  on  his  horn." 

37.  ajitrno]  *  Fumus '  is  the  bakehouse,  to  which  the  lower  sort  of  peo- 
ple, old  women  and  children,  carried  their  bread  to  be  baked.  '  Lacus '  were 
tanks  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  into  which  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  aqueducts,  and  to  which  poorer  persons  resorted  who  could  not  afibrd  to 
have  water  laid  on  at  their  houses. 

38.  Agedum,]  *  Dum,'  as  an  enclitic,  signifies  'awhile  * ;  'agedum/  'come 
a  moment' 

39.  Prinutm  ego  me  illorwn]  *  Primum  '  means  '  in  the  first  place ' ;  before 
I  begin,  let  me  dispose  of  the  fidlacy  which  classes  writers  like  myself  among 
poets  (&e  word  assumed  above,  "  Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poCtas,** 
T.  33).  ^  This  question  occupies  twenty-four  verses,  after  which  he  returns  to 
the  main  point,  which  is  the  odium  attaching  to  writers  of  Satire.     The  da-^ 
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ttre  is  oommonlj  used  after  '  licet  ease,'  '  datnr  easo/  etc    See  S.  L  1. 19 ; 
i.51.  A- P.  372. 

4a  condtukre  twrfHiiij  This  expression  is  repeated  below  (S.  10.  59 :  "si 
qnis  pedibns  (|aid  daadere  senis  "}. 

42,  Sermonipropiurai]  '  Sermoni '  means  common  conyersatbn.  Hence 
die  name  '  Sermones '  giren  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 
.  43.  Of  Magna  nnatumm,]  This  form  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
word.  Cicero  uses  '  pniestatnrus/  and  Sail.  (Ju^.  47)  '  juvatams.'  Horace 
bai  Mntonata'  in  Epod.  iL  51.  See  Vii^.  (Ue^.  iiL  294) :  **  Nunc  vene- 
nuida  Pales,  magno  nanc  ore  sonandtun."  The  attributes  of  a  poet,  which 
^brace  considers  essential,  are  gcnios,  inspiration,  and  dignided  sentiments, 
and  lanctuge  suited  to  high  subjocts. 

45-  Mcuto  qmekun]  *  In  reference  to  this,  certain  persons  have  raised  the 
question  whether  a  oomodj  was  or  was  not  a  poem ' :  "  ntrum  comocdia  essct 
podma  necne  esset"  This  is  a  grammarian's  question,  and  depends  upon 
the  definition  assumed  for  a  poem,  in  which,  howerer,  imagination  is  gen- 
enlly  supposed  to  have  a  conspicuous  place,  and  this  would  exclude  die  com- 
edies of  Flantns  and  Terence,  and  their  Greek  originals  of  the  New  Comedj, 
from  the  title  of  poetry.  But  the  same  rule  would  exclude  much  more  that 
has  passed  for  poetry,  with  less  pretension  to  the  name  even  than  Horace's 
Satires,  or  the  Heamontimorumcnos.  '  Quidam '  signifies  the  grammarians 
of  Alexandria. 

48.  D{ffert  9ermimi\  '  Discreparo,'  'dissidcre,'  'distare,'  'differre,'  Horace 
uses  with  the  dative  (see  C.  i.  27.  5,  n.),  but  the  two  last  also  with  the  ab- 
lative and  '  ab.'  **  It  must  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that '  from '  can  in  any 
way  be  the  signification  of  the  dative,'^  which  remark  Professor  Key  i^iplies 
to  the  analogous  construction  in  use  by  the  poets  with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

At  pater  tuxkm]  Demea  in  the  Adjiphi  of  Terence,  and  Plantus^  Theu- 
mpides  are  instances  in  point.  '  At,'  which  usually  in  such  places  introduces 
an  objection,  here  seems  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who  supposed  that  the  fury 
and  ranting  of  the  enraged  father  in  the  comedy  misht  be  supposed  to  par- 
take of  the  fire  of  pootrv.  But  Horace  disposer  of  the  objection  very  easily. 
Anj  father  who  had  such  a  son  as  Pomponius,  for  instance,  a  dissolute  youth 
(of  whom  we  know  nothing  more),  would  probably  storm  at  him  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  the  man  on  the  stase  uses.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  New 
Comedy,  which  the  Roman  writers  followed,  to  put  real  liib  upon  the  stage 
Ij  means  of  a  plot  natural  and  probable,  and  to  represent  men  and  women 
as  they  were  seen  and  heard  every  dav,  in  which  it  differed  essentially  from 
the  old  Comedy,  a  mere  vehicle  for  polij(ical  and  personal  sath^e. 

54.  puriM  —  V0ri6«t,]  'Puris'  corresponds  to  'inomata'  (A.  P.  234).  It 
means  plain  language,  free  from  any  mixture  of  trope  or  other  ornament. 
See  Terence  (Heaut.  Prol.  44) :  — 

"  Si  quae  laboriosa  est  ad  me  curritur : 
Si  lenis  est  ad  alium  dcfertur  gregem. 
In  hac  est  pnra  oratio." 
So  Ciecro  (In  Verr.  it  4.  22)  speaks  of  "  pnrum  arsentum,"  plate  with  the 
ornamental  work  token  off*.     Ho  says  it  is  not  enou^  (to  constitute  a  poem) 
that  it  should  be  written  throughout  in  plain  language,  which,  if  yon  mke  to 
piecesi  it  will  be  found  that  any  father  in  common  life  expresses  his  wrath  in 
ttie  same  terms  as  the  father  in  the  play. 

56.  Hii  ego  quae  mtnc,]  *  From  these  verses  that  I  now  write  and  Ludlius 
wrote  foonerly,  if  you  take  away  certain  times  and  measures  (measures  reg- 
ulated by  beating  time),  and  change  the  position  of  the  words,  you  will  not 
(as  you  would  if  you  broke  up  such  a  verse  as  the  following,  Postquam,  etc.) 
find  the  members  of  the  poet  thus  torn  to  pieces.'  That  is,  his  language 
would  be  unintelligible,  or  there  wpuld  be  no  more  of  the  poet  left 
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«0.  PotlgmmDmtriiatara]  Tlie  Scholiasts  i«plyaM*lteiM^a^ 
Ennins,  but  they  do  not  say  from  what  poem  it  is  taken.  VBgU  {Am^ UMm 
hMB  "ciaiideatttr  belli  portae."    Aii  to  the  posicioii  of  *  noo,'  see  &  C.  !• 

63.  aluu  jutUtm  bU  neaie  poemu,]  The  questioa  he  has  been  di>tfm«H| 
Mmo  t.  88,  namely,  whether  he  and  snch  as  he  are  or  are  not  properiy  «•«©« 
poets.  U  not  resumed,  though  we  may  perceive  that  Horace  does  not  oom4qr 
Smi  hk  aigiiinents  have  quite  settled  it.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  m  p«hhc 
have  no  reason  to  be  afiraid  of  him.  ,     «, 

65.  S*dcius  aoer  Amimiat  s<  Oapritu]    These  persons  are  said  by  the  Scb»- 


niies  their  stratting  through  the  streets  with  the  consekmsoeas  that  men  ivere 
afraid  of  them.  '&elatores,'  '  informers,' were  more  common  in  after  yeao^ 
but  they  were  soffidently  abundant  in  Horace's  time.    CsftUoa  and  Biniia  ad» 


said  by  Acron  to  have  been  profligate  youths,  meaning  probably 
were  young  men  of  fortone,  who  had  ran  through  their  money  and  had 
to  robbing.  • 

60.  Uim]  <  Say  that  you  are.'  Horace  says  he  ia not lik» die inforaov, 
going  about  seeking  whom  they  may  chaigc,  and  no  one  with  dean  hanii 
need  be  afraid  of  him. 

71.  ^u^  tabema  mecm  htAeat]  In  the  next  place,  he  has  no  wish  to  sen  his 
books  in  the  shops  and  thumbed  by  the  vulgar.  The  'taberaa'  waa  tosne- 
times  under  a  porttcus,  in  which  case  the  titles  of  the  books  for  sale  withm 
were  hung  upon  the  columns  {*  pilae ')  in  front  Horace  alludes  to  this  wtai 
he  say8(A.  P.  d7i),  "  Mediocnbus  esse  poetis  Non  Dii,  non  homines^  Doa 
conceseere  cohnnnae,"  which  means  that  indifferent  poets  would  not  be  paS- 
roniaed  by  the  booksellen.  '  Habeat'  expresses  a  wish.  On  HflnMgsnes 
Tigellhis,  see  8.  3.  129,  n. 

73.  Nmndi^cmquam]  Nor  does  he  go  about  redtiag  his  works  m  pub- 
lic. This  practice  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  course  d  tone. 
fVireons  who  had  money  and  dabbled  in  literature  inflicted  their  prodneCkMa 
npon  their  clients  and  odiers,  whom  they  bribed  to  listen  and  applaad  tfaeni. 
What  Horace  goes  on  to  comphdn  of  are  silly  people  reciting  their  own 
yerees  in  public  places  (the  forum  and  the  baths)  to  chance  aoquaintanoes,  «r 
even  strangers,  and  annoying  the  neighbors  while  they  gratiied  theiMclyas. 
Round  the  baths  w«re  spaces  called  'schohM.'  On  toese,  people  sat  f^ 
walked  about,  aad  conctited  authors  could  tease  thoir  aeonaintance  and  this 
strangers  that  were  oompdled  to  li^n  to  thorn,  and  in  toe  act  of  bathing 
they  could  do  the  same.  ,  ,         .       . 

77.  knd iUud qmaermlei,]  'Bind'  is  thus  used  commonly  to  kitrodaoe 
somediing  about  to  be  roendoned. 

78.  Laefkregaudes^Btquit,]  Horace  has  said,  that,  eyen  if  he  does  writs  »r 
recite,  it  is  only  in  a  private  way,  snd  no  one  there^ire  need  be  afraid  of  him. 

[ntein>gar 

C.tas. 

84.  eommisM  taeere  Qidneqmt;]  This,  which  is  too  commonly  softeosd 
faito  a  weakness,  the  hiability  to  keep  a  secret,  Horace  very  justWlnarks  as 
one  of  A»  most  prominent  signs  of  a  mischievous  character.  See  C  iiL  8. 
25,  n.    On '  Itomane,'  see  C.  liL  6.  2,  n. 

86.  Sam  tHbiu  hctis]  Four  persons  on  each  '  lectus  tricliniaris '  would  be 
an  nnnsnally  laige  party  at  one  table.  Three  on  each  was  tlie  usual  mus|^ 
when  the  tiJUe  was  falL  Bespec^  the  arcwgnneat  qf  ^  giM»k.ae%& 
ii.  8.  20^  n. 
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**  9fT.1B'^'bM  urm  anut]  *Amet*  is  n8?d  in  Ae  snmo  eente  «s  in  •'urn- 
httm  bo^Htaiem  consociare  aRUint "  (C  ii.  3. 10).  '  Quavis '  is  *  qua  ratioiie 
▼is.'  *  Qui  praebet  aquain '  is  an  nncoiniiion  expression,  bnt  it  seems  to  be 
«sed  for  the  best  "qai  aquam  temperat  ignibus."  See  C.  ilL  19.  6,  n.  On 
^y^taoi  Liber/  see  C.  i.  18.  16;  iu.  21.  16.  Epod.  xi.  14.  Epp.  I  18.  88: 
1.  1«.    A.  P.  484.  ^^  • 

m,  Ihi^iUm  iOrfiUm  ofcfj  This  Terse  is  qnoted  Atom  a  former  Satire 
(2.  27)  only  to  show  the  innocent  subjects  with  which  Horace's  satire  dcalt> 
Md  he  goes  OB  to  show  that  his  satire  has  none  of  tite  miOignity  which  is 
«>inmoa  in  societj.  '  Pastilins '  is  a  dimiuntive  form  of '  panis/  and  signifies 
■^«  sauOl  roll/  whenoe  in  a  derived  sense  it  came  to  mean  small  balls  of  per^ 
'tote.    Who  Rnfilhis  and  Gaigonins  maj  haTc  been,  we  cannot  teO. 

M.  £k  Capi»Umifwii§]  PctilHus  Capitolimis  was  chaigcd,  according  to 
jMne  stories,  with  stealing  the  golden  crown  from  the  statne  of  Jupiter  wb«n 
jw  was  m  chaige  of  the  Capitol.  That  he  was  tried  on  some  serious  charge 
tend  aeqnltted,  and  that  the  verdict  did  not  escape  scandal,  is  dear  from  the 
Mattxt.  gee  also  8. 10.  26.  The  nature  of  the  accusation  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt.  We  maj  also  gather  that  he  was  a  person  of  influence  from 
r.  97,  which  ho  must  have  becai,  if  he  was  acquitted,  or  supposed  to  have 
Jbaen  acquitted,  through  the  comiption  of  the  jmy. 

95.  ttf  ham  ettmos.^   '  In  your  peculiar  way,'  that  is,  sarcastically. 

99.  Sed  iama%  atimiror,]  There  is  sarcasm  in  this,  which  Horace  calls 
f  SBcens  loliginis,'  the  daric  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  black  and  malignant. 
^  Aenig|0  mera,'  nothing  bnt  a^per-rust,  that  eats  into  character  and  de- 
-itioys  it. 

102.  mt  ti  qmd]    There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  the  construction,  but  ihe 
flense  is  plain.    '  I  promise,  as  I  truly  can,  if  I  can  promise  of  myself  aught 
else  wilh  truth.'    '  Promitto,  ut  rere  possum  si  aliud  quid  vere  de  me  pro- 
mittere  possum.' 
'   104.  iise  mihijuriB]    *  So  much  liberty  as  this' ;  —  'hoc  jus '  would  not  do. 

106.  tMiMwr  pater  optimuM  hoc  me,]  *  Sueeco '  and  its  compounds  have  an 
•etive  as  well  as  a  neuter  signification,  taking  usually  an  accusative  of  the 
]>er8on  and  dadve  of  the  thing,  which  order  is  invepted  in  Virg.  (Aen.  vi. 
888) :  **  Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  assuesdte  bella."  See  below,  S.  ii.  2. 
|09 :  ''Piuribus  assuerit  mentem  corpnsque  superbum."  I  am  not  aware  of 
«ny  faMtaacee  of  a  double  accusative  after  'suesco'  except  thiff.  The  con- 
Mruction  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  said  ^6i((iv  rt  riva.  '  Notando '  has 
'flomethim^  of  the  technical  sense.  The  fa;dier  taught  his  son  to  avoid  vices, 
and  he  md  so  by  branding  them  hi  each  instance  by  means  of  examples, 
whidi  he  says  was  the  origin  of  his  tendency  to  satire.  See  S.  i.  6. 14,  n., 
'8tt  'nolare.' 

108.  guod  Mt  ip»4  parataet :]  Horace's  father  had  lived  a  life  of  frugal  ia^ 
-  Ittstry,  and,  in  addinon  to  any  '  pcculinm '  he  may  have  laid  by  as  a  '  servns,' 

lie  made  enough  money  by  his  occupation  of  '  coactor '  (S.  6. 86]  to  purchase 
^ «  ftnn  of  no  great  value  at  Venusia,  to  pay  for  his  son's  education  at  Borne, 
and  enable  him  to  continue  it  at  Athens. 

109.  Atbi  vt  mats  mvatJUius^]  See  above,  y.  28,  n.  This  person,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coxcomb  in  the  sixth  Satire 
(v.  80).    Scetanius  (otherwise  Sectanius)  is  not  more  known  than  Barms. 

•  TMbonitis  was  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  of  some  distinction,  bnt  which  of 

'  them  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

115.  Sapient  vitatm  qiudque  petituj  *  The  philosopher  may  give  yon  good 
reasons  as  to  what  is  t«6t  to  hie  avoided  and  what  to  oe  sougnt ;  I  am  satisfied 

"  If  I  call  maintaui  the  practice  of  my  ikthcrs,'  etc  Horace's  father  had  no 
tthid  toreftof  npon  the  foundation  of  morals,  nor  any  pretension  to  a  philo* 
ilphjcm!  idwr  or  tbw  matters.   He  knew  that  right  was  right  and  wrong  wafl 
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wrong,  aod  followed  tho  beaten  track,  and  would  have  his  son  do  te  1 
Bonioe  expresses  the  same  below,  S.  6.  82,  sqq.    The  whole  of  the  pa 
^here  should  be  compared  with  this.    The  elder  Uonoe  was  no  do«bc  »  plaiflw 
sensible  man.    As  to  *  sapiens/  see  C  i.  34  2. 

121.  Fhrmabat]  This  is  Horace's  usual  word  for  education.  C.  1 10.  2^ 
"  Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  reoentum  Voce  formasti"    See  C.  iii.  24.  54,  o. 

123.  Unum  exjudicibtiM  aeltctU]  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pr«tor  Ucbanaa 
annually  to  select  a  certain  number  of  persons  whose  names  were  reglMeiei 
in  the  Album  Jndicum  Selectorum,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  bj  lot  tfa» 
'  judices '  for  each  trial.  It  is  uncertain  whether  at  this  time,  or  by  a  aubse- 
quent  Mex '  of  Augustus,  their  functions  were  extended  to  dvil  as  well  as 
criminal  proceedings.  The  number  of  these  '  judices '  varied.  By  the  '  lex 
Senrilia  Glaucia  Repetnndarum '  it  was  fixed  at  450.  The  law  mat  waa  m, 
force  at  the  time  Horace  refers  to  was  the  '  lex  Aurelia,'  by  which  the  Jndioet 
Selecti  were  made  eligible  from  the  Senators,  Equitcs,  and  Triboni  AermnL 
Horace's  fether,  as  pliun  men  are  wont,  looked  up  with  reTCvenee  to  the  body 
in  whom  were  vested  such  high  functions  ;  but  the  office  was  not  an  enviahte 
one,  nor  always  most  purely  exercised.  See  C.  iv.  9. 39,  n.  As  to '  attctar/ 
see  above,  v.  80. 

126.  Avidoi]    This  signifies  'intemperate,'  as  in  C.  i  18  11. 

129.  Ex  hoc  ego  mmus]  Horace  says  that,  owing  to  his  Other's  tnnotf 
f'ex  hoc'),  he  had  been  kept  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  preserved 
nT>m  those  vices  which  in  their  worst  form  bring  destruction,  but  which  ia  « 
moderate  degree  may  be  overlooked.  He  impl&  that  in  this  venial  form  he 
is  liable  to  such  faults ;  but  even  from  this  smaller  measure,  time,  the  candor 
of  friends,  aod  reflection  will  deduct  a  good  deal.  The  sentence  is  a  little 
irr^:ular,  but  sufficicntlv  intelligible.  '  Consilium  proprium '  is  the  oounsci. 
a  man  takcB  with  himself  when  ne  reviews  his  life,  ami  is  bent  upon  conect- 
ing  the  errors  of  it.  This  sort  of  reflection  a  man  may  pursue,  if  he  be  la 
earnest,  either  as  he  lies  on  his  bed  (see  below,  S.  6..  122,  n.),  or  as  he  w^Ucs 
abroad,  alone  among  crowds.  By  '  porticus '  Horace  nieans  any  one  of  the 
public  porticoes,  covered  walks,  of  which  there  were  many  at  Borne,  and. 
which  were  usually  arvwded  by  persons  of  all  sorts,  retorting  thither  for  ezer* 
else,  conversation,  or  business. 

137.  olim]    See  C.  iL  10.  17,  n. 

139.  lUudo  chartis,]  This  means,  '  I  put  it  down  in  my  notes  by  way  sd 
amusement'    As  to  *  chartae,'  see  S.  iL  3.  2,  n. 

141.  Muha  poetarum  veniat  mamu]  Horace,  in  winding  up  his  dtaoouise, 
•tops  the  lips  of  his  opponents  with  a  sally  of  good  humor,  wnidi  the^  wovld 
find  it  hard  to  resist.  He  says,  if  they  will  not  make  excuses  for  this  little 
sin  of  his  (that  of  taking  notes  of  his  neighbors'  vices),  he  will  bring  a  boH 
of  sinners  (poets)  as  bm  as  himself,  and,  like  the  proselytizing  Jews  (S.  9* 
69,  n.j,  they  will  attack  them  till  they  have  made  converts  and  poets  of  theat 
all.  Plures '  signifies  anv  number  more  than  one,  as  in  Epp.  i.  5.  28,  "  hiy* 
ens  est  et  pluribus  nmbrisJ^'  '  Multo  plures  sumus '  means  '  there  are  manj 
besides  me.' 


SATIRE   V. 

Ik  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c.  37,  M.  Antonius  brought  over  an  army  to 
Italy,'  and  a  fieet  of  300  ships  (Plut  Ant  c.  35) :  ck  tuwv  dwfiSKmp  wapm^ 
A/v^cU  irp6s  Kalcrap(L,  says  Plutarch.  He  pretended,  Dion  says,  to  oqdm 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  put  down  Sextus  rompeius,  his  real  oljflcl  I 
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r  to  aee  wluit  was  going  on,  than  to  take  anj  active  part  He  came  to 
'BnmdiBiun,  bot  the  people  woold  not  let  him  come  iuto  the  harbor  (accord- 
ing to  PUrtMch),  and  he  therefore  went  on  to  Taientnm.  Negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  two  rivals  (Csesar  being  at  Home)  trough  agents 
cmplojcd  by  both,  bnt  without  effect,  till  OcUvia  undertook  to  mediate  be- 
tween her  nnsband  and  brother,  and  was  finally  successful  in  recondlinff 
tfasm.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  eyeiy  probability,  that  the  mission  which 
fiorace  accompanied  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  meet  Antonius  on  his  expected 
airival  at  Bmndisium,  on  this  occasion. 

Honce  started  from  Rome  with  only  one  companion,  Heliodorus  tiie  rhet- 
oriciaii  |y.  S),  and  these  two  trayeUed  toother  three  days  and  one  ni^ht, 
jdxmt  finy-six  miles,  till  they  reached  Tarradna  or  Anxur,  where,  by  appomt- 
moot,  they  were  to  meet  the  official  members  of  their  party.  These  were 
Aiseenas  and  Cocccins,  who  had  been  employed  in  n^otiating  the  first 
Kooociliation  b^ween  Augustus  and  Antonras  (b.  c.  40),  and  Fonteius,  an 
ntinmte  firiend  of  the  latter.  Three  days  afterwards,  they  met  at  Sinnessa 
601300*8  three  most  intimate  friends,  Plotius  Tucca,  Yarius,  and  Viigil; 
one  of  whom,  Varius,  kept  them  company  only  fbr  six  dajrs,  and  left  them, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  at  Canusium  (y.  93).  The  rest  of  the 
party  went  on  together  till  they  reached  Bmndisinro,  seventeen  days  after 
bonee  had  left  Rome.  The  route  they  took  was  not  the  shortest  or  the 
easiert,  which  lay  through  Venusia  and  Tarentum.  They  prcfeired  taking 
Ihe  Dortfaeastem  road,  which  strikes  across  the  country  from  Beneventnm, 
•ad,  readiing  the  coast  at  Barium,  continues  along  the  shore  till  it  comes  to 
Bnmdinmn.  They  were  evidently  not  pressed  for  time,  and  probably  took 
tiie  road  they  did  because  it  passed  through  Canusium,  whither  one  .of  the 
party  was  bound.  Miecenas  mode  his  journey  as  agreeable  as,  under  the 
cucnmstances,  it  could  be,  by  taking  with  him  such  companions ;  and  they 
all  appear  to  great  advantage  in  Horace's  good-humored  diary.  There  was 
no  restraint  between  the  patron  and  his  friends,  and  it  is  veiy  pleasant  to  con- 
template their  afiection  for  him  and  one  another. 

It  is  probable  that,  before  Horace  returned  to  Rome,  he  visited  Tarentum 
and  his  native  place,  Venusia,  through  which  he  would  naturally  pass.  He 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  description  by  Lndlius  of  a  journey  he  took 
to  Capua,  of  which  three  or  four  verses  only  have  been  preserved  (see  note 
ba  T.  6). 

1.  EffTtBtwm  magna  m$  excepit  AHcia]  They  left  Rome  by  the  Torta  Ca- 
pena,  between  Mons  Aventinus  and  Mons  CsbUus,  in  the  southern  (quarter  of 
the  &tj,  Aricia  (La  Ricda),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latmm,  wad 
sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down 
to  a  valley  called  Yallis  Aridna,  through  which  the  Ap'pia  Via  passed.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  citadel  was  placed  on  tho 
top  of  the  hill  (Strabo,  v.  p.  339),  and  on  that  spot  stands  the  modem  town« 
Anda  was  a  considerable  town  in  Horace's  time,  and  for  some  centuries 
after.  Cicero  calls  it  "munidpium  —  vetustate  antiquissimum,  splendore 
municipam  honestissimum  "  (Phil.  iiL  6).  Its  neighborhood  to  Rome,  and 
accessible  position,  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  which  was  assisted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Diana  Aridna,  who  had  a  temple  among  the 
woods  on  the  small  lake  (Lacus  Nemorensis),  a  short  way  from  the  town, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town  Nemi.  The  wealthy  Romans  had 
villas  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  '  ho6|)itio  modico '  Horace  means  an  indifferent  inn ;  but '  hospitium '  it 
DM  the  Latin  fbr  an  '  inn,'  which  was  called  '  canpona,'  or  *  taberaa,'  or  '  dl* 
yeriwinm,'  and  its  keeper '  caupo.'  The  inns  at  ^e  different  stages  on  the 
•  foadf  wwt  never  veiy  good,  the  chief  reason  being  that  travdlers  of 
36 
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my  intpoitaiioo  qsvaH^  found  fiiends  at  the  {Hincipal  towns,  wbo  cnterti&ied 

5.  rfaior  eomm  Beliodona,]  Horace  jocalarly  exaggerates  Ae  merits  of 
tfiis  Greek.  Nothing  U  known  of  him  from  other  sources.  Appii  Fonm 
was  thir^Hiine  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  so  called  by  Api^ns  Clandiia, 
aBmamed  Csbcos,  who  in  his  censorship  (a.  u.  c.  441)  constnicled  the  Yja 
Appia  awi  the  great  aanednct  which  bore  his  name.  Some  mins  of  this 
town  are  said  by  Wakxenaer  still  to  exist  Its  modem  name  is  Boi|ro 
Longo.  The  participle  '  differtos '  means  '  full/  and  is  formed  as  from  '  di^ 
ferdo/  which  verb  is  not  found.  'Diffntns '  occnis  below  (Epp.  i.  6.  59). 
'  Bialignis '  belongs  to  'canponibus '  in  the  same  sense  as  'pedSdns '  (S  1. 
S9).  '  Naotae '  wen  the  boatmen  who  plied  on  ^  canal  mentioned  below 
(t.  7y  n.).  It  was  to  Appii  Forum  that  some  of  the  Christians,  when  ^ttj 
heard  of  St.  FanPs  iqiproacfa,  went,  from  Rome,  to  meet  him.  Others  met  him 
at  a  pbKse  called  Tres  Taberaie  (La  Castella),  which  was  about  seven  milea 
fiom  Aricia,  and  sixteen  from  Appii  Forum.  Horace  must  have  passed 
through  diis  town  without  stopping.  It  was  a  wdl-known  place,  and  irom  il 
a  Chnstian  bishop  took  his  title,  "  Felix  a  Tribns  Tabemis/' 

6.  Boe  tier]  i.  e.  tin  joumej  from  Borne  to  Appii  Forum,  which  was 
usually  made  in  one  day,  they  took  two  to  accomplisn.  '  Praednctns'  Is  op- 
posed to  '  discinctus,'  and  means  '  one  well  girt,'  c^«>M»rt  and  ready  for  actiTO 
exeftkm,  running,  etc  Horace  uses  the  word  more  literally,  d.  u.  8.  70 : 
**  ut  omnes  Praedncd  recte  pueri  comptique  ministrent"  The  Asiaties  tnolL 
«p  in  their  girdles  dieir  long  garments,  when  they  are  preparing  to  run  or 
walk  quick.  Hence  sudi  expressions  as  we  meet  with  m  Scripture,  "  Gii^ 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind."  '  Sucdnctns,'  '  tucked  up,'  is  the  more  usual 
word. 

6.  mtfiut  mi  grams  Apfia  tartKs.]  Horace  means,  that  the  Via  Appia  was 
less  fatiguing  to  the  slow  traveller  Uian  to  the  quick ;  that  it  was  a  rough 
road,  over  which  the  slower  you  went,  tfie  less  unpleasant  was  the  journey. 
This  road  was  constructed  wim  a  foundation  of  huge  squared  blocks  of  basal- 
tic stone,  over  which  was  laid  a  coating  of  gravel,  until  the  Emperocs  Nerva 
and  Tn^an  laid  it  with  silex.  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  mik- 
•tone  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forum  Appii.  Horace  speaks  elsewhere  of  tho 
traveller  "qui  Romam  Capua  petit  imbre  lutoque  AdsperBus"  (Epp.  L  11. 
11 ).  In  one  of  the  verses  of  the  Satire  of  Lucilins,  mentioned  in  me  Intra* 
duction,  he  says,  **  Praeterca  omne  iter  est  labosum  atque  lutosum." 

7.  Eltc  ego  propter  aquamA  At  Appii  Forum  they  were  to  embaik  al  ni^ 
In  a  boat  ^at  was  to  carry  them  by  canal  to  Tarracina.  A  party  were  wsat- 
fakg  at  the  same  inn  to  go  with  them,  and  Horace  vtralted  with  impatience  tiE 
tiiey  had  done  supper.  These  he  means  by  '  comites.'  This  caiud  was  coa- 
•tructed  by  Augustus.  There  are  still  traces  of  it  to  be  seen.  It  was  mn^- 
teen  miles  long,  and  was  called  in  consequence  Deoennovium.  The  road 
may  have  been  defective  hereabouts,  as  it  was  the  general  practice  of  travel- 
krs  to  exdiange  it  for  the  canid,  and  to  make  the  journey  b^  night. 

9.  Jam  nox  mduetre  terris]  'This  is  a  parody  of  the  heroic  s^le,  unless  it 
be  taken  firom  some  poet,  as  Ennius. 

13.  Hue  appeUel]  "  Put  in  here,  and  take  us  on  board  ! "  cries  a  sorant. 
•*  How  many  more  ?  —  you  '11  swamp  the  boat  I "  says  another  to  the  boat- 
man, who  wants  to  get  as  many  as  he  can.  The  bank  is  crowded  ;  the  pas- 
sengers all  want  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  The  collection  of  the  hre  and 
putting-to  the  mule  being  accomplished,  Horace  goes  on  board.  The  boat 
starts,  and  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  disturbed  much  by  die  mosqnitos  and  tha 
croaking  of  frogs.  The  boatman  and  one  of  the  passen^^,  half  drunk,  ring 
songs  tul  the  one  drops  off  to  sleep,  and  the  ot^er,  having  a  mind  to  do  the 
lama,  stops  the  boat,  turns  the  mule  out  to  grue,  lays  hinsclf  doifo,  anl 
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munm  tiU  thecLawn  of  day,  when  one  of  tho  pasMogen  wakei^  Harts  op  to  A 
passion,  and  &Ub  fool  of  the  boatman  and  the  poor  mule,  who  is  pat-to  W^a* 
and  a  Iktle  after  the  fourth  hour  they  reach  their  destination,  a  temple  of  Fe- 
toxua,  about  seyentecn  miles  from  the  phice  where  diey  embarked.  '  Cera- 
brofius '  is  an  old  word  signifying  '  cholerie.'    '  Dolare '  is  properly  to  trim  a 

flece  of  wood  with  an  axe, '  dolwra-'  '  Ha  roogh-hewed  mm  with  a  cudgeL' 
t  is  only  here  used  in  this  sense.  Feronia  was  a  goddess,  worshipped  origl- 
nalljr  b^  the  Sabines.  On  the  site  of  the  temple  near  which  Horace  and  his 
partj  msembarked,  there  now  stands  an  old  tower,  bearing  the  name  Torre 
Ottofiacia.  Horace  says  they  only  washed  their  hands  and  hce,  which  would 
be  no  little  refreshment  afier  a  night  spent  in  a  canal-boat 

25.  J^ia  turn  pnum  Uia  repimug]  Three  miles  Author,  on  the  top  of  a 
Bteep  ascent,  stood  the  town  of  Tarracina  (Terradna),  which  by  the  Vol- 
acians  was  called  Anxur,  by  which  name  it  is  always  mentioiied  by  the  poets. 
The  winding  of  the  road  up  the  hill,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent,  explains 
Hic  word  '  repimos.'  The  old  town  of  Tanradna  was  built  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  but  this  site  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the 
plain  below,  dose  upon  the  shore,  which  is  the  site  of  the  modem  Terracina. 
it  was  in  Iforace's  day,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and  long  continued  to 
he,  a  town  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  one  or  great  anti(|^nity.  The  build- 
fngs  of  white  marble,  perhaps,  gaye  it  the  appearance  descnbed  in  *  lata  cao- 
dCTitibus.'  The  same  appearance  is  observed  still  m  the  modem  town. 
After  leaying  the  boat,  the  party  lunched  before  they  proceeded.  The  '  pran- 
dinm '  was  a  light  meal,  usually  eaten  about  noon,  but  sometimes  earlier,  aa 
probably  was  £e  case  in  this  instance. 

27.  Hue  umturut  erat]  See  Introduction.  L.  Cocceius  Nerva  was  a  friend 
of  IC.  Antonius,  and  was  among  those  whom  Augustus  found  in  Pemsia 
when  he  took  it  (b.  c.  41 ).  He  offered  these  persons  no  indiffnity,  but  made 
friends  of  them,  and  Coccdns  seems  to  have  become  especially  intimate  with 
Augustus,  without  betraying  his  friendship  for  M.  Antonius. 

29.  aver»o§  aoliti  componere  amicot]  Aner  die  taking  of  Perusia,  war  was 
threatened  between  Augustus  and  Antonius,  which  was  ayerted  by  an  ar> 
rangement  made  through  the  medium  of  Maecenas,  on  the  part  of  Angnstns, 
and  of  Coccdns  and  Pollio,  on  the  part  of  Antonius.  This  is  what  Horace 
alludes  to. 

30.  ni^ra  meU  coUhpria  Upptu]  '  Collyrium,'  an  ointment  for  sore  eyes,  was 
composed  of  juices  expressed  ftx>m  the  poppy  and  yarious  sfarabs,  as  the 
lydum,  ^aodon,  acada,  hypocystis,  etc.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
nown. 

32.  Qmitoqtte  nmd  Fonteitt»f\  Not  mudi  is  known  of  C.  Fontdus  Capita* 
He  was  deputed  by  Augustus  on  this  occasion,  as  being  a  particular  friend 
of  M.  Antonius,  wiio  anerwards,  as  Plutarch  relates  (Anton.  36),  sent  him» 
Vhile  he  was  in  Syria,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  thither  from  E^rpt.  The  expres- 
dun  *ad  unguera  ractus '  is  taken  from  the  craft  of  the  scmptor,  who  tries  the 
tnrfkce  of  ms  statue  by  passing  the  nail  oyer  it  *  if  the  parts  be  put  perfectly 
together,  and  the  whole  work  well  finished,  the  nail  passes  oyer  the  surface, 

.  wm.  meets  with  no  obstruction.    See  Perdns,  S.  i.  64.    Compare  also  A  P. 
294.    Below  (S.  ii.  7.  86)  the  perfect  man  is  described  as 
"  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  rotundns, 
Extemi  ne  qtud  yaleat  per  leve  moron," 
which  is  like  the  description  of  the  text,  though  the  metaphor  is  not  quite  the 
same. 

33.  iMn  ut  magis  alier]  This  is  equiyalent  to  'quam  qtd  maxime'  in 
prose. 

34.  F\mdo9  AufiSo  Lttaco  vnuiore]  They  arriyed  at  Tarradna  about 
iaoon,  and  thrae  the  prindpal  personages  met  tfaeia    MX  Tamdaa  tfa^ 
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•lc(H»  and  proceeded  next  morning  to  Fundi  (Fondi),  sisctaeii  mHes  fkrlher^ 
the  northeast  of  Tarracina.  Fundi  was  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  a  lake, 
which  was  caUed  after  it  Fundanus ;  and  also  Amjdanus,  from  an  old  Greek 
town  AmyclA,  the  existence  of  which  was  only  traditional  when  Horsee 
wrote,  but  is  occasionailj  mentioned  bj  the  poets.  Fundi  was  one  of  that 
class  of  towns  called  '  pcaefectura,'  which,  instead  of  haring  the  administr*- 
tion  of  its  own  affiurs,  was  goremed  by  a  'piBefectus '  sent  annually  hoai 
Borne  by  the  Pr»tor  Urbanus.  At  this  time  me  '  praefectus '  was  one  Aufl- 
ditts  Lnscns  (not  otherwise  known),  an  upstart  whom  Horace  calls  Prvior 
by  way  of  ridicule.  The  officers  of  the  other  municipal  towns  w««  allowed 
to  wear  the  '  toga  jpraetexta,*  the  '  toga'  with  a  purple  oorder  (Lify  laadw.  7), 
but  the  '  praetecti '  were  not,  and  yet  Luscus  wore  it.  The  '  latos  clavvs '' 
was  a  broad  purple  stripe  down  the  front  of  the  tunic,  and  was  a  badge  that 
belonged  only  to  senators.  'Pmnae  batillnm '  was  apan  of  hot  coals,  whidi 
may  have  been  used  for  homing  incense  or  otherwise  m  connection  witii  sac- 
rifice. But  its  use  is  uncertain.  Aufidius.  it  i^)pean,  had  been  a  '  scriba '  or 
derk,  probably  in  the  pnetor's  office, — sudi  a  situation  as  Horace  held  at  this 
time  in  the  qusastor's.  Fenons  in  that  capacity  had  opportnnitieB  of  posfaine 
their  fortunes  if  they  managed  well,  and  tne  honors  or  Luscos  aie  spoken  w 
as  'praemia,'  rewards  of  sendee  renidered  to  his  master. 

37.  In  Ahmwrranun]  Disgusted  widi  the  officiousness  of  the  promoted 
scribe,  the  party  move  on,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  FormisB  (Mola  &i 
Gaetaj,  about  twelve  miles  farther,  where  the  road,  Haying  taken  an  upward 
bend  m>m  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  goes  straight  down  from  thence  to  the  coast, 
where  FormiA  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Caietanus.  Its  snp|)Oeed 
identity  with  the  Laestrvgonia  of  Homer  has  been  noticed  before  (C.  in.  16. 
34,  n.,  and  17,  Int.).  As  the  scene  of  Cicero's  frequent  retirement,  and  bis 
death,  it  is  a  place  of  much  interest  Its  wines  Horace  mentions  more  than 
once.  He  here  calls  it  the  city  of  the  MarourrsB,  —  a  family  of  respectabili^ 
in  this  town.  When  the  party  got  to  Formiie,  having  travelled  upwards  of 
twenty-five  miles,  they  were  tired,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  night  there,  li- 
dnius  Mnrena  (C.  ii.  10,  Int  |,  having  a  house  at  this  place,  gave  them  the 
use  of  it ;  but  as  he  was  not  toere  himself,  and  probably  bad  no  establishment 
in  the  house  suitable  to  the  entertainment  of  sudi  guests,  Fonteius  Capito 
invited  his  feUow-travellers  to  dine  with  him.  He  therefore  appeals  to  oav« 
had  a  house  at  Formin  likewise. 

40.  Sinuestae]  Leaving  FormisB  next  day,  the  party  set  out  for  Sinneeaa, 
eighteen  mUes  distant  The  road  crossed  the  Liris  (C.  i.  31  7)  at  AGntmnus, 
and  went  down  the  coast  till  it  reached  Sinnessa,  the  most  southerly  of  iIm 
Latin  towns.  The  site  is  now  called  Monte  Dnigone  (Cramer),  it  was  oa 
the  sea,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  city  Shaope. 
Strabo  (v.  234)  derives  its  name  from  the  Sinus  Vesdnus  on  which  it  stood. 
Flotius  Tucca  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was 
associated  with  L.  Varius  Rnfus  by  Virgil,  who  loved  them  both,  as  Ate 
executor  of  his  will,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  task  of  editii^  the  JSuiM 
after  his  death.  Notiiing  more  is  known  of  him,  but  what  we  gadier  from 
this  passage  and  S.  i.  10.  81,  that  he  was  one  of  Maecenas's  friends,  and  on 
intimate  terms  with  Horace.    As  to  L.  Varius,  see  C.  i.  6.  1.    S.  i.  10  44. 

45.  Proxima  Campano  ponti]  After  Sinuessa,  the  Appia  Via  continued  to 
take  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  about  three  miles 
from  that  town,  and  just  within  the  borders  of  Campania.  That  river  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  bearing  the  name  Pons  Campanus,  near  which  was  a 
small  house  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travelling  on  rablie 
business,  where  there  were  officers  appointed  to  supply  them  with  orainaiy 
necessaries.  Hence  they  were  called  'parochi/  from  the  Greek  in^x^iar. 
In  this  house  the  party  passed  the  night. 
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4y»  Smcwnii  Oiqmae]  When  it  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Ynhttmiii, 
four  miles  below  the  Saro,  the  Appia  Via  turned,  striking  inland  along  that 
bank  of  the  nver,  which  it  crossed  at  the  town  of  Casiliniun,  where  Hannibal 
met  with  stout  resistance  from  the  Romans  who  garrisoned  it  after  the  battle 
of  CannaB  (Lit.  zxiii.  17).  This  is  perhaps  the  site  of  the  modem  Capoa. 
About  two  miles  fiuther  on  the  road,  which  now  took  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tioQ,  lay  Capua,  oo  the  site  of  which  is  the  modem  village  Santa  Maria  di 
Capoa.  There  the  partj  arrived  '  betimes/  —  in  time  probably  for  dinner, 
after  which  meal  Miecenas  and  others  of  the  party  went  to  pla^  at  ball,  while 
Horace^  whose  sight,  and  Virgil,  whose  digestion,  interfered  with  that  amuse- 
ment»  went  early  to  bed.  Vi^  is  said  to  have  bad  uncertain  health,  and  to 
have  suffered  frequently,  eith^  from  toothache,  headache,  or  complaints  of 
the  stomach. 

50.  ^nc  mm  Cbcoeti]  The  road,  continuing  in  a  southeast  direction, 
passed  thro«^  two  small  Campanian  towns,  Calatia  (Le  Galasze)  and  Ad 
Novas  (La  Nova) ;  but  the  usual  halting-place  after  Capua  was  the  town  of 
Candium,  which  was  the  first  Samnite  town  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  was  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  pass  called  the  Furcn  (or  Faoces)  Candinss,  cele- 
fanued  ibr  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Soman  army  by  C.  Pontius,  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  b.  c.  321.  At  Candium,  Cocceios  had  a  handsome 
hooae^  and  Horace  marks  its  situation  bv  saying  it  lay  beyond  the  public 
tavern.    The  town  was  twenty-one  miles  horn  Capua. 

51.  .A^iiiic  aitit  yavoM]    The  scene  that  follows  represents  a  scurrilous  con- 


test between  two  parasites,  whom  Mieetnas  carried  whh  him  for  the  enter- 
elf  and  his  part^ 
tioD  of  the  Muse,  after  the  fiisbion  of  the  Epic  poets.  ^  Sarmentus  was  an 


tainment  of  himself  and  his  part^     The  description  begins  with  an  invocar 


Etrurian  by  birth,  and  oriefnally  a  slave  of  M  Favonius  (well  known  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  put  to  deatn  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Fhilippi).  On 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Favonios,  Sarmentus  passed  by  public 
sale  into  the  hands  of  Msccinas,  wlio  gave  him  bis  liberty.  He  then  obtained 
the  office  of  'scriba '  in  the  qnsestor's  department,  and  affected  the  position  of  an 
Bques.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  pretending  to  a  rank  he  had  no  claim  to 
(peri^aps  under  the  law  of  Otho),  ana  got  off  only  by  the  favor  of  the  judges, 
and  by  the  accuser  being  put  out  of  the  way.  When  old,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  poverty  through  his  licentiousness  and  extrava^nce,  and  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  place  as  '  scriba.'  When  pcrFons  taunted  him  with  this,  he  showed 
his  ready  wit  by  replying  that  he  had  a  good  memory ;  hy  which  probably  he 
meant  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  write  anything  down,  for  he  could  carry  it 
in  his  head.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  Horace  wrote  he  was  free,  and  held 
his  scribe's  office,  though  he  continued  to  attend  Miecenas ;  for  his  adversary 
says«  though  he  was  a  scribe,  he  was  in  fact  only  a  runaway,  and  still  be- 
longed to  his  mistress,  the  widow  of  Favonius  (v.  66),  which  is  only  a  joke 
that  would  amuse  Miecenas,  who  had  bought  and  manumitted  Sarmentus. 
When  Horace  says  that  Messius  was  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  Osci,  he  only 
means,  by  way  of  .ioke,  to  say  that  he  was  of  old  and  high  descent  Perhaps 
he  also  alludes  to  the  scar  on  his  temple,  which  indicated  the  disease  called 
Campanian  (the  Campanians  were  of  Oscan  descent),  of  which  we  are  told 
that  rt  consisted  of  great  excrescences  over  the  temples  like  boras,  which 
used  to  be  cut  oat,  and  left  a  scar.  The  Oceans  al«o  were  the  authors  of  the 
'AtelUmae  fiibulae/  which  were  fiiU  of  broad  raillery  and  coarse  wit,  which 
may  have  something  to  do  with  Horace'^i  joke.  '  Oicirrhus '  is  a  nickname 
tnm  $sUth(iO£^  which  signifies,  according  to  Hesvchius,  *  a  cock.'  With  these 
ezplanatkms  most  of  the  allusions  will  be  intelligible. 

68.  AeapiOf  caput  tt  tnovet.]    Messius  accepts  Sarmentus's  joke  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  shakes  his  head  flereely  at  him,  on  which  Sannenms  takes  him  up 
and  pretends  to  be  ahumed.    The  wild  horse  to  which  Messius  is  likened  is 
86  ♦ 
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tiie  anfoom,  an  imagnutry  animal  described  by  Flitiy  as  a  Tcry  tenibb 
beast 

69.  Patlonm  takam]  That  be  should  dance  the  Cyclops'  dance,  in  wfaidi 
Ae  nncoath  gestures  of  FoWphemos  oooiting  Galatea  were  represented. 
See  Epp.  ii.  2. 1S5.  Ovid  (Trtst.  ii.  519)  uses  'salto'  in  the  paasm  voice : 
"  £t  mea  sunt  popolo  salcata  poamata  saepe." 

64.  larva]  The  Greek  actors  always  wore  masks  on  the  stage  snited  to 
tiie  character  they  were  performing.  The  Bomans  adoptod  them  abooi  b.  c 
100.  They  were  called  irpoironra  by  the  Greeks, and 'pefsonae' or 'larvae' 
by  the  Romans.    As  to  *  codramns,'  see  C.  ii.  1. 12,  n. 

65.  Donatael  Jamne  eatemtm\    See  Epp.  i  1. 4,  n. 

67.  Nikih  deterim]  *  Nihito '  is  to  be  pronoonced  as  a  dissyllalile,  Ckfi 
"  vehemens  et  U^uidas  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  120). 

68.  una  F\nris  libra]  The  allowance  of  ' fiur'  to  eadi  slave  was  four  or 
five  '  modii '  by  the  month,  and  it  was  served  out  to  them  mondily,  or  some- 
times daily  (Epp.  L  14.  40).  That  allowance  would  ffive  three  pints  a  day, 
which  Messius  oonsiden  would  be  three  times  as  muoi  as  Sarm^ites  could 
possibly  require ;  so  he  could  not  better  himself  by  running  away.  The 
'far'  was  otherwise  called  'adoreum'  (C.  iv.  4  41,  n.),  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Greek  (eta  or  Skvpa.  The  nature  of  this  grain  is  mi 
exactly  known.  That  two  persons  above  the  condition  of  slaves  should  be 
found  in  waitinor  on  any  man,  great  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining him  wiUi  such  low  buffooneiy  as  the  above,  seems  surprising  to  os : 
but  we  know  that  there  was  no  personal  degradation  to  which  this  class  ot 
people,  called  '  parasites '  (diners  out),  would  not  demean  themselves  for  tho 
pleasure  of  a  good  dinner  and  the  company  of  the  gre«t.  The  entertainment 
of  these  persons  would  serve  to  keep  the  conversation  finom  turning  upon 
politics,  which,  as  tfie  deputies  fi:om  both  sides  were  now  together,  it  was 
desirable  to  avoid. 

71.  BeneventuMj]  The  Appia  Via  took  a  northeast  turn  from  Candiun^ 
for  ten  miles,  till  it  came  to  Bcneventnm  (Benovento),  a  very  ancient  town» 
by  tradition  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dioroed,  and  the  name  of  which 
was  originally,  when  the  Sunnites  had  it,  Maleventum,  or  some  name  that 
sounded  so  like  Maleventum  to  a  Latin  oar  that  the  Romans  thought  fit  to 
change  it  (for  good  luck)  to  Bcneventnm.  Thither  the  party  proceeided  next 
day,  and  put  up  at  an  inn,  when  tlie  host  nearly  set  fire  to  ms  house  thiougiii 
carelessness  in  roasting  some  indifferent  thrushes  for  their  dinner.  '  Hospes 
paene  arsit,'  '  the  host  nearly  got  himself  on  fire,'  means  that  he  nearly  bcuat 
the  house  down,  as  the  context  shows.  The  expression  is  the  same  as  in 
Aen.  ii.  811 :  "Jam  proximus  ardet  Ucalegon."  The  position  of  'macros ' 
is  a  little  careless. 

78.  quos  torret  AlaiMim]  This  was  a  cold  wind,  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
Apulia.  '  Torret '  is  a  word  which  applies  to  the  effect  of  cold,  as  well  as 
heat.  'Atabnlus'  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  commentators  as  the 
Sirocco,  a  hot  land  wind.  But  it  came  directly  off  ^  sea  finom  the  east^ 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  winter  wind. 

79.  Nunquam  ertptemus]  This  is  one  of  the  many  abbreviated  forms  Hor- 
ace uses.  See  C.  1. 36. 8,  n.,  and  to  the  examples  there  giv^  add  the  present^ 
and  also  'surrexe,'  *divisse,'  *evasti.*  'Vixet,'  in  Aen.  xL  118,  is  a  like 
oontraction  of  the  same  tense  as  'erepsemns.'  Horace  says  that  they  would 
never  have  got  out  of  these  hills  (the  range  that  borders  Samnium  and  sep- 
arates it  from  A{)ulia)  had  they  not  found  an  inn  at  the  town  of  Trivicum 
(Trevioo),  at  which  tney  were  able  to  put  up  for  the  night.  He  means  that 
the  next  stage,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  farther  on,  would  have  been  too 
long  a  journey.  Horace  had  been  familiar  with  these  mountains  in  his  early 
dnMhood,  for  ibey  overloc^ed  his  native  town.    'Notoa'  lefen  to  thest 
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eaily  reminfecences.  Trivicum  was  probaMj  wi  a  cross  WHid  (Cnuner,  U. 
959)  which  lay  between  the  two  Imtnches  of  the  Appia  Via^  one  of  wluch 
took  tiie  most  diiect  course  from  Beneventnm  throoffn  Venosta  to  Tarentum 
and  Brundisiom,  and  the  other  took  a  more  noi^ierly  coarse  across  the 
ApiAinincs,  near  Eqnns  Tuticus ;  and  then,  striking  directly  eastward  till  it 
arrired  yeiy  near  the  sea<»ast,  near  CumsB,  proceeitod  down  te  line  of  coast 
till  it  reached  Bnmdisinm. 

81.  cctmino.]     See  Epod.  ii  43,  n. 

86.  rAttb,]     See  S.  iL  6. 42. 

87.  Mamstai  oppidulo^  It  appears  probable  that  ^  road  on  which  Triri- 
oom  laj,  entering  Apnlia  abont  ten  miles  from  that  town,  passed  throogh  or 
near  the  ApnUan  Ascnlnra  (Ascoli),  and  tt  is  in  that  neignborfaood  that  the 
little  town  with  the  unrhythmiod  name,  at  which  the  party  stopped  after 
Trivicom,  is  supposed  to  hare  stood.  Of  its  name  we  most  be  ocmtent  to  be 
Ignonmt 

91.  fhm  QtmmlapidoeMB,]  In  a  plain  between  the  bills  and  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Anfidas,  abont  twelve  mtles  ftom  its  month,  stood  the  town  of 
Canosiam  (Canosa),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  settlements  of  Apulia.  This 
town  and  others  in  Apulia  (Yennsia  and  Bmndisium  amonff  them),  and  in 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Italy,  were  represented  to  have  been  founded  b^  Dio- 
med,  when,  after  the  Trqian  war,  he  was  driven  to  the  coast  of  Apnha,  and 
bosphably  entertained  and  presented  with  land  by  Daunns,  its  king.  His 
name  was  retained  by  the  islands  now  called  Tremiti,  but  by  the  ancients 
Dioroedese.  Many  remains  found  among  its  ruins  testify  to  the  former  im- 
portance and  wealth  of  Canusium.  The  present  town  stands  on  a  height 
where  the  citadel  stood,  and  contains  not  above  800  houses.  A  supply  of 
good  water  was  brought  into  this  town  by  Hadrian,  the  emperor.  That 
3^1ia  was  not  well  watered,  has  been  observed  before  (Epwl  ilL  16,  n.). 
Tne  turbid  waters  of  the  Aufidus  must  have  been  unfit  for  drinking.  The 
bread  of  Canosa  is  described  by  modern  traveUers  to  be  as  bad  as  ever.  It  u 
aocounted  for  by  the  softness  of  the  millstones. 

91.  ctmuu  mm  ditior  tenia]  The  only  way  of  taking  this  regulariy  is  to 
make  'oltior'  agree  with  'locus,'  'whidi  place,  being  not  ridier  in  water 
(than  the  last)  l^  a  single  pitdier,  was  built  by  brave  Diomed.'  So  Orelli 
takes  it.  The  cons^uction  is  not  very  agreeable ;  but  to  avoid  it  we  must 
suppose  great  irregulartty. 

93.  Varitts]    See  above,  t.  40,  n. 

94.  Ridm]  This  town  of  the  Fonceti]  retains  its  name  under  the  form 
Rnvo,  and  was  diirty  miles  from  Canusium.  The  road  from  Canusium  was 
called  Via  Egnatia,  fW>m  ihe  town  it  led  to.  A  modem  traveller  describes 
the  remains  of  it  for  twelve  miles  from  Canosa  as  paved  with  common  roogh 
pebbles,  and  passing  over  a  pleasant  down. 

96.  ad  HBqae]    See  S.  1 1.  97,  n. 

97.  Bart  moema  pitcoti;]  Barium  still  retains  its  name  Ban,  occupying  a 
iDcky  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  was 
an  important  town  on  the  coast,  and  a  municipium.  Its  distance  from  Rnbi 
was  twenty-two  miles,  "a  most  disagreeable  stony  road  through  a  vine 
country,"  and  half-way  there  lay  the  town  Butuntum  (Bitonto).  There  was 
a  harbor  here  formeriy,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  now. 

Gnatia]  This  was  perhaps  the  local  waj  of  pronouncing  Egnatia.  It  was 
another  seaport  town,  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  Barium.  Between  them 
lay  formerly  two  small  forts  callisd  Tunis  Juliana  (Torre  Pcllosa)  and  Tunis 
Anrelfana  (Rip^^nola),  the  first  eleven  miles  and  the  second  twenty  miles 
firom  Barium.  Of  Egnatia  nothing  important  is  recorded.  Its  ruins  are  still 
in  existence  near  Torre  d'  Agnazzo,  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Monopoli* 
fioiBca  says  it  was  built  under  the  diqtleasura  of  tba  Nymphs,  because  tbA 
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wmter  wm  so  bad,  and  it  is  so  still  accordini^  to  the  stAtemcQCI  of  i 
'Ljmphae'  and  'Nvmphae'  are  essentially  the  same  word,  t>otKj»plis«fitf 
not  elsewhere  called  L^phn.  These  Nrmphs  are  the  Naiades^  wao  pn> 
tected  rivers  and  foantams.    See  C.  i.  1-  22,  n. 

100.  Jmlaeui  ApeUa^]  The  majority  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  freedimi^ 
and  '  Apella '  was  a  common  name  fo^  '  libertini.'  Their  creed  was  a  stoeft 
stition  of  the  most  contemptible  kind,  in  the  eves  of  a  Roman;  and  ^Joft 
was  only  another  name  for  a  credulous  fool.  Tne  Jews  retomed  their  eoi^ 
tempt  with  hatred,  which  showed  itself  in  a  turbulent  spirit  that  made  th^m 
Terr  troublesome.  Horace  intimates  that  he  had  learnt  fit>m  the  aoJiadk  6t 
Epicurus  that  the  gods  were  too  happy  to  mind  the  small  afiabs  of  tim 
world,  which  he  expresses  in  the  words  of  Lucretius  (vi.  57) :  "  Kam  bcpe 

2ui  didicere  deos  securum  agere  aevum."    See  C.  i  34.  2,  n.,  and  the  IniBo- 
nctbn  to  that  Ode. 

104.  Bnindisium]  From  this  abrupt  conclusion,  wo  may  jud^  that  Horacfr 
bad  sot  tued  of  his  journal  as  well  as  his  journey.  Brandismm  (Brindisi) 
was  for  centuries  the  most  important  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Itab^, 
chiefly  throng  the  conrenience  of  its  position  for  communicating  wkh, 
Oreece,  and  tne  excellence  of  its  harbor.  Its  distance  from  E^Mtia  was 
thirty-fire  miles.  There  was  a  station  named  Speluncss  (now  Grotta  Roaa): 
midway,  where  the  party  may  have  halted  one  night,  and  which  Horaosi 
having  nothing  1m  cared  to  tell  us  about  it,  has  passed  ovor  in  sikiMM. 


SATIRE    VI. 

Ih  addition  to  the  obloquy  brought  upon  him  by  his  Satires,  Hoimoe,  i 
his  intimacy  with  Msscenas  had  begun  to  be  known,  had  to  meet  die  emrf, 
such  good  tortnne  was  sure  to  excite.  His  birth  would  furnish  a  handle  Mr 
the  envious,  and  he  was  probably  called  an  upstart,  and  hard  names  of  tinfe 
sort  Li  this  Satire,  which  is  nothing  but  an  epistle  to  Msdcenas,  he  spnnm 
the  idea  of  his  birth  being  any  objection  to  him,  while,  at  the  same  tame,  Iml 
aigues  sensibly  against  men  tiying  to  get  beyond  their  own  legitimate  spliBrOy 
and  aiming  at  honors  which  are  only  attended  with  inconvenience,  firtipMV^ 
and  ill-will.  This  Satire,  besides  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  it  oontaia^ 
is  valuable  as  bearing  upon  Horace's  life.  His  intn^udion  to  Mseooiaa  h 
told  concisely,  but  ftmy,  and  with  much  propriety  and  modesty ;  and  noChiiig 
can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  filial  afioctaon  and  gratitude  slKiwn  in  thoao 
parts  that  relate  to  nis  father,  and  the  education  he  gave  him.    He  take*^ 

Eleasure  in  referring  whatever  merits  he  might  have  to  this  good  paoenti  ai 
e  did  in  the  fourth  Satire. 

The  Satire,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  diieflj  ibr  the  pa^ 
pose  of  disarming  envy,  by  showing  the  modesty  of  the  author's  ptelenSMiia* 
and  the  circumstances  tiiat  led  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas,  liie  views  of - 
public  life  which  it  contains  were  no  doubt  sincere,  and  the  daily  routipe 
described  at  the  end  was  better  suited  to  Horace's  habit  of  mind  than  tha- 
fktigues  and  anxieties  of  ofiice.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  in  anj  eC^ 
his  writings  of  his  having  been  spoiled  by  his  good  fortune  and  by  his  inters 
course,  on  terms  of  rare  familiarity,  with  Augustus,  Msecenas,  and  others ; 
and  probably  malignity  never  attacked  any  one  less  deserving  of  attack  &«n 
Horace. 

1.  Lvdonm  quujgmd  Etruscos]  On  MsDcenas's  connection  with  Etnnia, 
Bee  C.  1.  1. 1,  n.  The  legend  of  the  Lydian  settlement  of  Etmria  is  first 
mentioned  hj  Herodotus  (i.  94),  as  a  tradition  current  among  tt^  L/dian^ 
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UrUimItA.  Hm  tradition  was,  that  on  one  occusion,  when  Lydia  was  mf- 
ftsiiqi^froni  famine,  the  king,  Atys,  dhrided  the  people  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
idwm  one  remained  at  home,  and  the  other  took  ship  and  made  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  and  there  settled,  under  Tyrrhenus,  tlie  son  of  Atjs.  Horace  and 
Yiigil  ( Aen-  ii.  761 )  both  adopted  this  story,  which  was  &miliar  to  men  of 
leaning,  and  perhaps  believed  by  many.  'Lydorum  quidquid,'  *all  the 
i?^|iiaii8  that  ever  inhalnted,'  etc.,  is  like  Epod.  v.  1 :  "  At,  o  deomm  quid- 
qaid  in  caelo  regit." 

S^  (Wm  tibi  maUrmm]  It  seems  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  practioe 
of  die  fitrarians  for  men  to  be  distinguished  by  the  mmie  of  thehr  mc^r,  as 
tpeil  as  tiieir  Ikthor 

^•9*  nato  sufpendia  (uhmco]  This  the  Greeks  expressed  bv  ftvmjp/fciy.  It 
k  taken  from  that  instinctive  motion  of  the  fScatures  which  expresses  con- 
tempt. How  to  account  for  it  may  not  be  easy,  though  it  is  so  common. 
Tlie  expreeston  '  naso  suspendere '  Horace  may  have  invented.  It  ocain 
nowhere  else,  except  in  Persius  (S.  i.  118)  It  is  repeated  below,  S.  ii.  8  64 ; 
*.*Bnlntro  suspendcns  omnia  naso.*!  *  Ut '  occurring  twice  in  these  two  linea 
iMrodttces  confusion.    The  second  means  '  as  for  instance.' 

'  €.  Hbartmo  patre  natttm.]  Tlie  difference  between  'iibertus'  and  'liberti- 
Mta^  b,  that  the  Utter  expressed  a  man  who  had  been  manumitted,  the  for- 
mer a  freedman  in  his  relation  to  the  master  who  had  given  him  his  freedom. 
The  son  of  a  'libertinus,'  bom  after  his  fother's  manumission,  and  all  other 
persons  bom  free,  were  'ingenui';  and  Horace  says  that  Msscenas,  though 
ne  would  not  take  into  his  intinmcy  a  freedman,  made  no  in<}uirv  as  to  me 
parentage  of  any  one  bom  free,  but  would  make  him  his  friend  If  be  de- 
served it 

9.  Ante  poiestatem  T^J  Horace  here  follows  the  legend  which  made 
S^nrtuft  Tnhius  the  son  or  a  slave-giri,  and  himself  a  slave  in  the  palace  of 
"Kttg  Tarquinius  (see  Livy,  i.  39).  On  this  account  his  reign  was  ignoble, 
iHiile  in  true  nobility  it  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the  others.  Another  legend 
fwfaich  Ovid  follows.  Fast.  vi.  627,  sqq  )  makes  Tullius  the  son  of  Vulcan ; 
bat  his  mother  is  there  also  a  slave,  having  been  taken  captive  at  Comica- 
tam,  a  city  taken  bv  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

.IS.  Lainnum,  Valeri  genus]  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
dHit  in  Rome,  and  embraced  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  among 
Qlhers  that  of  Publicola,  the  earliest  member  of  which  mentioned  in  history  is 
Yialerlns  Publicola,  the  colleague  of  Bratus  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Tlw  fumlj  of  Leevinus  was  another  distinguished  branch  of  the  same  gens. 
Tlie  Lftvraus  in  the  text  is  said  to  have  b^n  a  man  of  abandoned  character, 
so  bad  that  even  the  populace,  who  were  not  easily  deterred  from  conferring 
tteir  honors  upon  the  vicious,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  admiration  of  his 
high  ancestry  to  advance  him  beyond  the  quiestorship ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
nmtet  held  a  cnrule  office.  As  to  '  genus,'  see  C.  L  8.  27.  On  '  unde/  which 
is  «{iiivalent  to  *  a  quo,'  see  C.  i.  12. 17^  n. ;  ii.  12.  7.  '  Fugit '  is  the  historic 
pnsent,  as  it  is  called. 

- 14.  phiriB  iicmtse,]  '  licere '  is  '  to  be  put  np  for  sale,'  and  its  correlative 
Una  is  'lioeri,'  'to  bid  for  an  article  at  a  sale  by  auction.'  'Notare'  is  to 
set  a  bad  maik  upon,  to  brand,  and  was  technically  applied  to  the  censors 

&note  on  v.  20).    '  Judice  quo  nosti '  is  an  instance  of  attraction,  whidi 
9  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  but  did  not  use  so  commonly. 
47.  ititii^tt  et  maginibus.]    These  were  inscriptions  and  waxen  busts,  re- 
cording the  distinctions  of  any  member  of  a  family  who  had  home  a  curale 


QitidopotUi  Noefacere]    Horace  means  to  say,  that  those  who  by  educa- 
tion and  profession  and  experience  were  very  far  removed  from  the  common  • 
ytople^  ought  10  jndge  difibrently  from  them,  and  better.    In  this  nnmber  \m 
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pUuM  hiinielf.  '  Longe  kmseqm '  is  not  an  nacommon  plMiM.  SfcaONMu 
(De  Fin.  ii.  SI ),  and  OWd  (Met.  iv.  325).  The  repetition  is  only  analogOw 
to  many  othen  in  the  Latin  langnage,  as  'etiam  lUqne  etiam/  * niminni  ni- 
miumqae/  '  magis  maffisque,'  etc. 

19.  Ncamqm  eito]  He  goes  on  to  show,  that  though  the  Tahw  set  vsgma 
titles  and  hurth  bj  the  populace  might  be  exaggerated,  yet  the  other  «xti«iiw 
is  not  to  be  allowed ;  and  that  he  who  seeks  to  pasa  himself  beyond  Us 
^h««,  might  be  justly  rebuked  for  his  presumption. 

SO.  QwMi  Dedo  memdcar%  now,)  P.  Dcdus  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  to 
death  for  his  country  at  tin  battle  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  Latin  war,  b.  a  340, 
was  the  first  consul  of  his  &mily.  Ho  held  the  ofilce  vrfth  T.  Bfariiss  T\CNV 
qnatns  in  that  year.  After  ,the  cumle  magistrscies  were  opened  to  the  plebei- 
ans, an  order  of  nobili^  spmng  up  among  themselves,  based  upon  the  hold- 
ing of  theae  offices.  Those  families  of  which  any  member  had  ever  held  a 
cimile  office  were  '  nobiles,'  the  rest '  ignobiles,'  and  he  in  whose  person  aodi 
dignity  was  first  attained  was  called,  originally  no  doubt  through  the  con- 
tempt of  the  patricians,  but  afterwards  conventionally  by  all,  '  novas  homo.' 
The  Decia  gens  was  plebeian 

om9orqme  moverei  Appius]  The  Appius  who  is  here  taken  as  the  tyne  of 
severe  censorship  is  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  the  constructor  of  the  roaa  «tid 
aqueduct  that  bore  his  name  (see  S  5  2).  He  was  made  Censor  b.c.  918. 
It  was  the  province  of  the  Censors,  till  that  office  was  meiged  in  the  imperial 
power,  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  tlie  list  of  those  who  were 
eligible,  who  were  all  citizens  of  at  least  equestrian  rank,  of  not  leas  thatt  a 
certain  age  (which  is  not  known  exactly,  but  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty), 
and  those  persons  who  had  served  in  the  principal  magistracies.  -  But  imj 
oottM  also,  in  revising  tlie  list  of  senators  at  the  beginning  of  their  oensorsh^, 
degrade  those  who  had  previously  been  in  the  senate,  as  well  as  exchide  sudi 
as l>y  their  official  rank  were  entitled  to  be  senators.  This  diey  did,  at  tfadr 
own  discretion,  for  various  ofienoes  by  which  *ignominia'  was  liable  to  be 
incurred,  or  from  the  senator  having  been  chosen  improperly.  They  efibetod 
this  exclusion  merely  by  marking  £e  name,  and  then-  mark  was  called  '  noia 
censoria,'  and  the  act  itself,  *  notare.'  Horace,  therefore,  means  that  if  he. 
through  the  (avor  of  MsBoenas  or  other  means,  sought  as  a  freedman'i  son  to 
reach  ihe  dignity  of  a  senator,  and  succeeded,  the  censors,  if  they  did  thck 
duty  strictly,  would  degrade  him.  The  censor  Appius,  however,  is  notorious 
for  his  laxity  in  having  chosen,  for  party  purposes,  the  sons  of  freedmon,  aftd 
other  nnqualifted  people,  into  the  senate.  But  he  was  hanh  and  aitttvary  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  his  name  was  proverbial  in  eonnectiott  with  dke 
censorship,  wbidi  is  enough  to  account  for  ms  appearance  here.  There  waa 
no  money  qualification  for  the  senate,  hut  only  one  of  rank.  '  Movere '  »  the 
technical  word  for  degrading  a  senator,  and  tnose  who  were  degraded,  or  not 
admitted,  were  called  '  praeteriti  senatores '  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  tboir 
being  merely  passed  bv  when  the  lists  were  made  out,  and  tbekr  tmacB  not 
appearing,  which  would  prevent  them  from  acting. 

22.  in  propria  non  pelle  quieuem,]  This  is  the  old  story  of  the  aas  in  Ite 
lion's  skm. 

23.  SedfiigOKU  trakit]  This  verse  mar  or  may  not  be  taken  fiom  aome 
heroic  poem.  It  Is  introduced  humorously,  and  yet  vrith  a  serious  meaning. 
'  Let  the  populace  set  their  hearts  upon  rank  and  descent,  and  let  the  censota 
make  that  tneir  standard  for  the  senate,  yet  the  humbly  bora  may  have  tfusir 
honors  as  well  * ;  that  is,  the  honors  ^t  arise  from  virtue  and  genius.  The 
picture  of  Glory  mounted  on  her  car  is  repeated  in  Epp.  ii.  1.  177,  where  the 
epithet '  fulgente '  is  exchanged  for  '  ventoso,'  '  fickle  as  the  winds.' 

24.  Qm>  tibi,  TUliy]  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  a  senator,  and  to 
have  beaa  degimdsd  if  Julius  Casar,  as  being  of  Pompa&aa'a  par^  hot  jelih 
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-l^ptpd  «lter  Cttsar's  death,  tad  made  a  mOitBry  trilmne     Whether  or  no  he 

'  Ja  diflforent  from  the  person  mentioned  below,  v.  107,  it  is  not  easy  to  saj 
%b*fierique  1ribunof\    Each  legion  in  the  Roman  annj  (the  number  varied 
at  different  times,  bot  at  Philippi  there  were  nineteen  on  each  side,  each 

.  legiott  consisting  of  abont  6,000  men,  rather  letjs  than  more)  had  six  tribunes 
{tJbiQ  post  Honu»  held  in  the  army  of  Bmtus),  who  were  their  principal  ^ 
jOffloera.    The  military  tribunes  of  the  first  four  legions  were  entitled  to  sit  in  ' 
the  senate.    (See  Epod.  ir.  15,  n.)    As  to  tbe  '  latus  davus,'  see  note  on  the 

'  d4th  Yeite  of  the  last  Satire.  '  Quo,'  '  to  what  purpose.'  (See  C.  ii.  2.  9,  n.) 
27.  l^im  itf  quitqm  inaamai]  The  senators'  *  calceus,'  an  out-door  shoe, 
w«6  &8teiied  by  four  thones  ('  nigris  pellibnt '),  two  on  each  side,  which  went 
spindly  up  to  me  calf  of  the  1^  ('  medium  eras ').  These  thongs  were  called 
'  eorrigiaey'  and  were  black.  The  shoe  itself  appears  to  have  vfoied  in  color. 
2Q,  quo  morbo  Biorui,]  His  disease  was  a  thirBt  for  admiration  among 
vomen.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  passions,  it  is  said.  But  we  do  not  know 
roudi  about  him.  He  need  not  be  identified  with  the  man  in  S.  4.  110.  A 
foul-moathed  person  of  the  same  name  occurs  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  8). 

34.  Sic  qid  promittit]  This  refers  to  the  promises  of  candidates  for  office, 
and  the  three  principal  magistracies  are  implied :  the  city  prsetorship,  in  the 
voids  '  nrbem  sibi  curae ' ;  the  consulship,  in  '  imperium  et  Italiam ' ;  and 
the  ledileship,  in  'delubra  deorum,^  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ledile  to 
attend  to  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings. 

38.  i%rt,  Damae,  mU  Dhnifm]  These  were  common  names  of  slaves. 
The  practice  of  executing  cnminals  by  throwing  them  from  the  Tarpeian 
Kock  (part  of  the  Mons  Capiiolinus)  was  not  common  in  the  latter  poriod 
of  the  republic.  It  was  never  applied  to  slaves,  who  were  put  to  death, 
chiefly  b]r  crucifixion,  outside  the  city  on  the  Esquilise.  (See  Epod.  v.  99,  n). 
Cadmus  is  said  to  have  been  a  public  executioner  of  that  day. 

40.  4t  Novivi]  The  upstart  who  is  supposed  to  be  addressed  in  the  pre- 
Tioos  lines,  is  a  plebeian  tribune,  and  he  here  affirms  that,  if  his  birth  is  low, 
that  of  his  colleague  Kovius  (who  mav  be  anybody,  see  note  on  S.  3.  21 )  is 

,  Btfll  lower.  Freedmen,  and  persons  foflowing  low  trades,  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  and  forced  into  high  magistracies  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  this  Satire  was  written  that  Augustus  purged  the  senate 
of  these  members.  The  words  '  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno '  may  be  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  theatre,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  rows  were  assigned  to  the 
£qnttes(£pod.  iv.  15,  n.). 

41 .  Ehe  Hbi  Ptmibta  Et  MewiUd]  These  were  names  belonging  to  two  of 
Ibe  most  distingoished  jfomilies  of  Rome,  the  Emilia  and  Valeria.    Horace 

:  introduces  the  name  Messalla  probably  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend  Ck>iv 
'  tittos,  for  whom  he  wrote  C.  iii.  21.  As  to  '  hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  '  propter 
hoe,'  see  above,  S.  1.  46,  n.  The  same  person  who  puts  the  (question  '  tuna 
Syri,  etc  ! '  is  here  supposed  to  rp|oin,  saying,  that,  tnongh  this  worthy  trib- 
une has  a  colleague  a  degree  less  illustrious  than  himself,  he  need  not' think 
himself  a  PauUus ;  and  besides,  though  Nov  ins  be  his  inferior  in  one  way,  he 
heals  him  in  strength  <^  lungs,  "  and  that  is  what  we  like,"  where  the  speaker 
Ironieally  puts  himself  for  the  people. 

43.  (iwMrr(mtqt$efim>  trkt^fimerrif]  These  would  be  public  fonerals,  'far 
neva  Indictiva,'  at  which  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  was  carried  in  procession 
from  his  house,  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  horns  and  fifes ;  and  women 
Cpraeficae')  singing  diiges;  and  'mimi,'  dancers  and  stage-players,  who 
recited  passages  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  acted  the  part  of  mer- 
ry<apdrew8,  mixing  mirth  with  woo ;  and  after  these  came  men  who  repre- 
sented the  ancestors  of  the  deceased,  wearing  masks  suited  to  each  character ; 
and  then  lAie  eorpse  on  an  open  bier,  which  was  followed  by  the  relations  and 
frisiidfi  all  dressed  in  black.  .They  went  thus  in  procession  Jo  tha  Fonua» 
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when  the  bier  waa  sft  down,  and  one  of  the  relations  prononnced  a  fhieral 
oration,  after  which  the  body  was  taken  up  again,  ana  the  procession  went 
on,  with  die  same  noisj  accompaniments,  to  the  place  without  the  dty  (intra- 
mural burials  were  forbidden  oy  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables)  whxifi  the 
body  was  first  to  be  burnt,  and  then  buried.  The  idiom  '  magna  sooaUt ' 
occurs  above,  S.  4.  43,  'os  magna  sonaturum.' 

48.  Quod  mihiparerei]     See  above,  on  v.  23. 

49.  fonit]  Tnis  word  is  compounded  of  *  fors  sit'  Whether  H  ocean 
elsewhere,  or  whether  the  passages  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  occur  are  cor- 
rectly copied,  is  doubted.  Horace  says  it  m^t  be  tnat  people  had  cause  to 
erudce  him  ihe  honorable  post  of  military  tribune,  because  he  was  not  onaU- 
led  for  it ;  but  no  one  could  deny  tliat  he  deserved  the  friendship  of  Msce- 
nas,  because  he  was  so  particular  in  choosing  only  the  deserving.  '  Pxava 
ambitione '  means  low  flattciy,  to  which  Maecenas  would  not  listen. 

52.  Felicem dicere]  'Felix'  is  Mucky.'  Horace  means  he  did  not  ow« 
his  introduction  to  MsBcenas  to  his  luck,  but  to  his  friends.  As  to  '  hoc,'  seo 
above,  v.  41,  n. 

55.  Vifyiliut,  post  kvnc  Varuh]    See  S.  5.  40,  lu 

56.  atnguUim]     Catching  his  breath,  as  a  nervous  man  mig^t 

59.  Stiurtiano]  A  fine  horse,  bred  in  the  pastures  of  Satunum  in  Calabria, 
near  Tarentum.    The  lengthening  of  the  antepenult  is  required  bv  the  metre. 

64.  wed  vita  et  pedore  pwro.  *  Not  as  being  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
&ther,  but  because  my  liro  and  heart  were  pure.' 

68.  avt  nudalu$tra\  'Bad  haunts.'  Horace  repeatedly  introduces  'aut' 
after  '  neque,'  twice  repeated.  Other  passages  are  C.  iii.  23.  5  ;  S  L  9.  31 ; 
il  1.  15 ;  2.  22.  The  construction  with  ' nee'  and  'et'  is  of  the  same  kind, 
and  has  been  noticed  before. 

71.  macro  nauper  agM]  This  small  farm  of  his  father's,  at  Yenosia,  ww 
confiscated  dnriii?  the  time  he  was  with  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Casnius. 

72.  NoluU  in  Fkm  ludum]  His  father,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  formed  a  right  estimate  of  Horace's  abilities,  would  not  send  Mtn 
to  a  small  provincial  school,  kept  by  one  Flavins,  where  nothing  but  arith- 
metic was  taught,  but  took  him  for  his  education  to  Home,  where,  thou^ 
Horace  complains  that  the  teaching  lay  diiefly  in  figures,  and  the  pursuits  ci 
a  practical  life  (Epp.  ii.  1.  103,  sqq. ;  A-  P.  325,  sqq.),  there  were  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  arts,  for  those  who  chose  to  tako 
advantage  of  them.  Ovid  in  like  manner  was  sent  from  Snlmo,  his  natire 
town,  to  Rome.  (Trist.  iv.  10.  16  )  'Magni,'  'magnis,'  may  mean  'big,' 
'coarse,'  eontemptoonsly ;  or  they  may  mean  'important,'  as  oenturkms  aM 
their  sons  might  be  in  a  small  municipal  town. 

74.  Laevo  suspenu  loculos]  This  verse  is  repeated  in  Epp.  i.  1 .  56.  Each 
boy  went  to  school  with  a  mc,  in  which  he  carried  his  books  and  pens,  and 
pjerhaps  his  'calculi,'  or  pebbles  used  in  calculation.  'Tabnlam'  probably 
signifies  the  wooden  tablet  covered  with  wax,  for  writing  upon.  These  coun- 
try schoolboys  did  for  themselves  what  at  Rome  was  done  for  boys  of  good 
birth  by  slaves, '  capsarii.' 

75.  IbcMt  odonia]  The  Ides  were  eight  days  (inclusive)  after  the  Nonet, 
and  hence  I  imagine  the  epithet  'octonis.'  '  Aera'  means  the  teacher's  foe, 
which  appears  to  have  been  paid  monthly. 

76.  Ad  puentm  eat  avaua]  At  wliat  age  Horace  was  sent  to  Rome  be  does 
not  inform  us,  but  it  is  probable  he  went  when  he  was  about  twelve  years 
old. 

77.  Arlea  quaa  doceat]  In  the  earlier  days  of  Roman  history,  the  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  chiefly  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  '  Calculator '  and  *  notarins '  continued  until  tlw  time  of 
Martial  to  be  names  for  a  schoolmaster;  and,  as  observed  before  (v.  72,  n.}. 
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te  ttriirity  of  \of9  karned  Utile  more  than  the  aboTCi,  tfreii  in  Bbmctt's 
time.  When  Cicero  was  a  boj,  the  learning  of  the  Twelve  Tables  formed  a 
neccieanr  part  of  education.  Freer  intercoarae  with  Greece  and  the  Ghreek 
towns  w  Italy  brought  a  more  libend  class  of  studies  to  Rome,  where  Horaee 
sajs  be  studied  Homer  (£pp.  ii.  2.  41,  sq  ).  Rhetoric  was  a  brandi  of  studgr 
much  porsaed  b^  the  yoimg  Romans ;  poetiy  likewise,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Grmmsbw  Thc^  studies  commenced  at  an  early  age,  at  fint  under  the 
teaching  of  their  '  paedagogi/  and  afterwards  (till  they  assumed  the  '  toga 
■^11118/  and  in  some  cases  longer)  at  ^  '  ludi  literarii/  priTate  scboolo  which 
A^  attended  as  day  scbolais. 

79.  j&i  magtio  ut  /Nfw^,]  '  6o  te  as  coo  could  leo  mo  la  Mch  a  buoy 
crowd.' 

Sh  eutlmineommtmimm]  The  '  paedagogns '(' costoe 'K  whose  office  waa 
of  late  growth  at  Home,  and  borrowed  frmn  Gtoece,  had  the  same  ftmctioas 
JM  the  wmUQytfy6t  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  a  slave,  as  there.  He  wat 
continually  about  the  boy^  person,  and  went  with  him  to  his  masters.  Thja 
task  Horace^s  fiuher,  who  could  have  had  but  few  slaves,  and  had  none  whom 
be  eonld  trust  with  such  important  duties,  performed  himself  Besides  Ae 
'paedagogus,'  as  observed  above  (v.  74,  n.),  other  slaves  went  with  the  boy, 
fo  carry  ms  bag,  etc.,  and  to  give  him  consequence. 

86.  praeco — coocCor]  The  first  of  these  fhnctk>naries  was  a  crier,  either  at 
aactkms  (one  of  his  duties  being  to  induce  persons  to  attend  and  buy,  see  ▲. 
P.  419),  or  in  courts  of  justice,  or  the  public  assemblies.  There  was  a  'prae* 
co'  at  aU  punishments  and  executions,  to  declare  the  crime  of  the  offender 
(Epod.  iv.  IS,  n.) ;  also  town-criers,  who  cried  lost  property,  as  with  us. 
There  were  otiier  kinds  of  criers.  Which  class  Horace  refers  to,  we  cannot 
telL  Nor  is  it  decided  what  class  of  '  coaotores '  his  father  belonged  to. 
There  were  persons  employed  by  the  '  publicani '  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
%ho  were  called  '  coactores.'  The  person  who  collected  the  money  bid  at 
an  auction,  was  also  a  '  coactor,'  and,  generally,  persons  employed  to  coUeoi 
taiOBey  bore  that  title.  It  is  probable  that  the  'coactores '  of  the  first  class 
jnadd  a  good  deal  of  money.  Matthew  the  Apostie  was  one,  and  he  wa* 
rich.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  elder  Horace  belonged  to  the  second 
of  the  above  classes,  and  some  color  is  given  to  this  by  the  association  of  tha 
word  with  '  praeco.'  But  Suetonius,  or  the  author  of  Hcwaoe's  life  atufliutea 
to  him,  says  ^at  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  '  pubUcani.' 

87.  at  hoc  amw)  '  Hoc,'  in  the  sense  of  'propter  hoc,'  M.  rovry,  is  com- 
monly used  by  Horace.  See  hi  this  Satire,  w.  41  and  ftS.  It  is  also  com- 
mon m  CsBsar. 

89.  ^wtBpomHeat  somiml  'I  hope  while  I  have  my  senses  I  may  iievw 
'be  ashamed.'  Hoiaoe  uses  tnb  mode  of  expression  elsewhere,  as  in  the  laat 
Satire,  v.  44,  and  S.  fi.  8.  382. 

90.dbfef  '  Dolus '  is  used  like 'ihuts' hi  C.i.  88. 30,  for  A  fkuh  generally: 
'  dolo  suo,^  '  by  his'own  fault.' 

93.  JEK  oosr  ct  rath:]  '  My  language  and  my  judgment.' 

94.  A  certiB  Ofmtt]  'From  any  given  period.^  fie  meana  tfiat,  at  aH  tfanes 
from  hb  cradle  upwards,  his  father  had  been  to  him  all  that  a  ftttiier  could 
be.  'Legere  ad  fkstum,'  to  choose  with  refbrenco  to  ambition  whatever 
parents  eadi  man  might  desire.  We  know  pothlng  of  Homce^  motiier, 
whom  he  probably  lost  in  very  eariy  life]  but  he  here  intimates  his  tospeet 
for  her  memory,  as  well  as  his  fiither^, 

97.  FateSm  et  ffUia]    The  '  ftisces '  were  bundles  of  sticks,  with  or  wi^Kmt 

an  axe  in  the  middle,  which  were  carried  before  the  consuls  and  prstoilB  by 

llctors.    The  'selU  curulis'  was  a  chair  ornamented  with  ivory,  the  use  of 

which  during  tiie  republic  Uras  confined  to  the  consuls,  pmtors,  curule  ndiles, 

•andoeaMia. 

37 
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9B,firtaM9e]  T]^  Greeks  tued  ttrms  in  this  way,  where  a  oertun  and  Bot 
a  doubtful  proposition  is  intended. 

101 .  waUUandi  plwres^]  This  means,  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  position 
he  must  sell  his  independence,  bowing  to  persons  he  would  not  ouierwise 
notice,  and  payine  risits  of  cereraonj  early  m  the  morning,  —  a  trouble  that 
Horace  would  feel  more  than  most  men.  He  must  also,  to  says,  hire  one  ar 
two  persons  to  go  about  with  him  in  the  chaiactcr  of  clients ;  ne  must  bay  a 
numoer  of  horses  and  slaves  of  the  lower  sort.  ^ 

103.  plva-e*  cakme$\  *  Calones '  were  properly  slaves  who  went  with  £be 
anny,  carrying  the  heavier  part  of  the  soldiers'  aocond^ements  But  the  word 
was  also  apidied  to  domestic  slavea  employed  on  menial  woik. 

104.  dttcatda  petorrita  ]  The  '  petorritum '  was  a  four-wheeled  catriage, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 

curio  Ire  licet  nnth]  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture  what  Hor- 
ace means  by  '  curto.'  Probably  a  stout,  6hort4iellied  aniinal  is  intended,  an 
ngly  beast. 

105.  u»jue  ThrtnhmA  Along  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  roads,  the 
Via  Appia,  and  to  the  uuthest  part  of  Italy,  canying  his  portmanteau  bc^nnd 
hun.  Jniblic  officers  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  distance  finom  Borne, 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

107.  TTZftJ  See  v.  24.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  parsimonious  person, 
gdng  into  the  country  with  no  company  of  friends,  but  only  five  slaves  to 
attend  him  (see  note  on  S.  I  3.  1 1 ),  carrying  a  jar  of  their  master's  cheap 
wine.  The  v  ia  Tiburtina  left  Rome  by  the  fisquiline  gate,  and  bore  tluU 
name  as  far  as  Tibur,  whence  the  Via  V  aleria  completed  the  communicatioii 
with  Alernum  on  the  Hadriatic. 

HI.  Miilibus  atque  aliia]    See  note  on  S-  ii.  3.  197. 

112.  gvanti  olu$  acfar;\  Horace  means  that  he  lounges  in  tiie  market  and 
talks  freely  to  the  market  people,  without  fear  of  lowering  his  dignity^or 
being  remarked. 

lis.  Fallacem  CSrcum]  The  Cucus  Maximus  was  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  tbr  races  and  athletic  exhibitions.  Difi^ent  writen 
.  mention  that  fbrtune-telkrs  and  otlicr  impostors  resprted  to  the  Circus,  and 
gave  it  a  bad  name ;  but  it  was  also  frequented  by  prostitutes  in  vast  nnmbens, 
who  hired  the  vaults  under  the  '  cavea,  and  carried  on  their  vile  trade  thero^ 
and  was  surrounded  with  shops  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectaton. 
The  Circus  Maximus  was  called  Circus  kot  c^x^v.  When  there  were  no 
races  or  games  going  on,  it  was  probably  frequented  as  a  lounge  by  all  man- 
ner of  people ;  but  probablv  men  of  conseouence  did  not  care  to  be  seen  there 
among  the  vulgar,  at  such  times.  The  f^ornm  was  not  firequentod  in  the 
evening  by  the  ridier  class  of  people,  who  were  then  eating  their  dinner. 
Horace  liked  to  stroll  out  at  thi^  hour,  and  take  his  light  meal  afterwacds, 
and  to  stop  and  hear  what  the  fbrtnne-telleis  had  to  say  for  themaelves. 
Bespecting  these  persons,  see  C.  i.  11. 

115.  Adporri  et  doeris]  This  Pythagorean  meal  of  leeks,  pulse,  and  frit- 
ters, was  partly  periiaps  matter  of  choice,  and  partly  of- necessity.  Horace 
was  poor  at  dus  time,  and  his  health  was  indifierent.  A  vegetable  diet  was 
and  IS  much  more  common  in  Italy  than  with  us ;  and  probablj^  the  most 
luxurious  of  the  Bomans,  when  by  themselves,  freouently  ahstained  frcmi 
meat  A  dish  of  '  cicer,'  ready  boiled,  was  sold  in  tiie  streets  for  an  as,  in 
the  time  of  Martial  (i.  104. 10).  '  Laganus '  is  described  by  the  Scholiasts  as 
a  flat,  thin  cake,  fried  and  eaten  with  condiments.  It  was  sometimes  fried 
under  roast  meat  or  fowls,  so  as  to  get  their  dripping,  and  so  would  be  like 
our  Yorkshire  pudding.    Horace  had  no  doubt  toe  plainer  sort 

116.  jnteris  tribus,]  This  number  was  the  lowest,  probably,  that  at  that 
time  waited  on  any  person  who  had  any  slaves  at  alL    (Se^  aU^re,  po  v. 
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107.)  'Lapis  albns'  was  a  small  side-table  of  white  laarble.  The  wealthy 
ISomans  had  a  great  yariety  of  tables  of  the  handsomest  sort  in  their  dining- 
rooms,  for  exhibiting  their  plate.  (See  below,  S.  2.  4,  n. ;  and  abore,  S.  3. 
13,  D.)  All  the  plate  Horace  had  to  show  was  two  caps  and  a  cvathns  (C. 
iii.  19.  12),  and  these  it  is  probable  were  usually  empty.  The  *  ec^nns '  is  a 
-ressel  nowhere  else  raentionod  by  that  name,  and  is  yariously  interpreted  as 
a  saH-cellar  (in  the  shape  of  an  '  echinus  *  or  sea-hedgehog),  a  glass  bottle,  a 
Jeatber  bottle,  and  a  wooden  bowl  in  which  to  wash  the  cups.  '  Paterae ' 
"were  broad,  fitt,  saucer-shaped  cups,  and  were  much  used  in  libations.  '  Gut- 
tns '  was  a  long,  thin-necked  bottle,  from  which  wine  or  oil  was  poured  very 
slowly,  drop  by  drop.  It  was  also  used  in  libadons,  a0i  these  two  vessels, 
as  hare  joined,  have  reference  to  the  practice  of  offering  a  libation  at  eveiy 
meal  to  the  Lares.  See  C.  iv.  5. 34,  n.  These  were  of  the  commonest  earthen- 
wmre  which  came  from  Campania.    See  S.  ii.  3.  144. 

120.  obeimcha  Mtusya,]  Horace  says  he  eoes  to  bed  without  the  nervous 
feeling  that  he  nmst  be  up  early  to  co  to  the  Forum,  where  a  statue  of  Mar- 
syas  was  erected  near  the  Rostra.  Marsyas  was  a  fabulous  person,  who  was 
said  to  have  diallen^ed  Apollo  to  play  the  lyre  against  his  flute.  ApoUo, 
liaving  gained  the  victory,  caused  Marsyas  to  be  flayed  alive.  Marsjras'or 
Silenus  was  the  synnbol  of  a  dty  having  the  Jus  Italicnm,  one  part  or  which 
was  a  free  constitution  of  its  own.  It  would  therefore  appear  m  the  Forum 
as  the  symbol  of  free  jurisdiction.  The  only  representations  of  Marsyas  that 
remain,  exhibit  him  either  in  the  agony  of  punishment,  or  in  the  suspense 
tibat  preceded  it.  Wherefore  "a  MEursyas  countenance"  was  8)rnonymous 
with  dgection  and  Ql-humor ;  and  Horace  seems  to  indicate  that  his  face  was 
distorted,  and  ascribes  it  humorously  to  his  detestation  of  the  younger  No- 
vius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  usurer. 

122.  Ad  qmrtamjaceo ;]  The  first  hour  he  considers  late  enough  for  any 
man  to  sleep  (Epp.  i.  17.  6).  Sometimes  he  got  up  early  and  went  out  to 
walk  (S.  9) ;  but  as  a  general  rule  he  remained  in  bed  till  the  fourth  hour, 
after  which  he  got  up  and  took  a  stroll,  as  he  had  done  the  evening  before ; 
or  else,  after  reading  and  writing  (or  thinking,  as  he  says  S.  4.  133)  by  him- 
self {*  tadtum')  and  in  bed,  as  much  as  he  felt  inclined,  he  anointed  himself 
with  oil,  and  went  to  the  Campus  Martins  to  get  some  exercise.  The  Bo- 
mans  rubbed  oil  on  theur  limbs,  either  before  swimming  in  the  Tiber  (C.  iii. 
12.  7,  S.  ii.  1.  8),  or  before  their  more  violent  exercises  (C.  L  8.  8,  sqq.). 
The  parsimonious  Natta,  who  robbed  the  lamps  to  oil  himself,  was  probably 
a  person  of  good  fomily,  that  being  the  cognomen  of  the  Pinaria  gens,  one  of 
the  oldest  patrician  fiunUies  in  Rome. 

125.  Ast  tAi  mefesium]  When  the  sun  began  to  get  hot  about  noon,  and 
Horace  was  tired  with  his  game,  he  went  to  me  public  baths  to  bathe,  which 
was  usual  after  playing,  and  then  took  a  light  luncheon  (see  above,  S.  5.  25, 
n.),  i^er  which  ne  ioui4;ed  at  home  till  evening,  when  he  went  out  for  his 
stroll  periiaps,  and  came  home  aeain  to  his  supper,  as  he  told  us  before. 
<  Lusum  trigonem '  was  a  game  of  ball  only  mentioned  elsewhere  by  Martial. 
The  players,  as  the  name  implies,  were  three  in  number,  and  stood  in  a  tri- 
axu^le.  Their  skill  appears  to  have  been  shown  in  throwing  and  catching  the 
bidl  with  the  left  hand. 

127.  quantum  itUerpeBd]  'As  much  as  would  prevent  me  from  going  all 
day  on  an  empty  stomacn.'  The  prose  construction  would  be  '  interpellet 
qmn,'  or  '  qnominns,'  or  '  ne  durem.' 

131.  Qtaeitor]  The  office  of  'quaestor,'  which  was  at  one  time  a  high 
magistracy,  when  the  '  quaestores '  had  charge  of  the  '  aerarium '  or  public 
treasury,  was  at  this  time  one  of  little  weight.  Its  functions  were  not  clearly 
defined.  Horace  was  a  scriba  in  the  quiestor's  office,  which  perhaps  leaaa 
faim  to  speak  itf  a  qoAstor.    The  office  was  high  enough  for  the  occasion. 
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SATIRE    VII. 

Trb  rab^  of  thii  8atin  is  «  dvpate  between  Hopilnu  Bex,  (me  of  tte 
«fficera  on  the  ftaflf  of  Bratnf ,  and  a  merchant  named  Peniua,  ci  Claaomao^. 
(a  town  on  the  gnlf  of  Bmyrna),  arising,  it  may  be  mppoaed,  oat  of  soomi^ 
money  transactions.  Horace  treats  the  matter  mnch  in  the  same  wi^  aa  tb» 
dispute  gat  up  between  the  two  parasites  for  the  amnsement  of  MsBeoDas  aii4 
his  firiends  at  Caudtnm  IS.  5.  51,  sq^.).  He  no  donbt  had  some  leason  for 
disliking  Rupilins,  wtdai  the  Scboliasti  siqiplj,  whether  with  anj  siificieii$ 
■authority  it  is  impoMble  to  say.  They  tell  ns  that  this  man's  native  placB 
was  Pr«neste  (which  may  be  gathered  from  t.  S8)  ;  tint  he  was  haiiMhfti 
fhMB  that  town  by  his  fi!Uow.citiaeB8 ;  that  he  then  served  in  JLIdea  in  tfaff 
army  of  Attius  Varus,  proprvetor  of  Cn.  Pompeins ;  that  he  was  mcdred  into 
HiTor  by  Jnlins  Csesar  and  made  IVsetor ;  that  after  CsBsar's  death  ha  was 
proscribed  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  joined  the  army  of  Brutus.  Finally,  that  lip 
was  disgusted  at  Horace,  a  man  of  low  birth,  bnng  made  a  militaiT  tribnna^ 
and  contimudly  insulted  him,  which  indignities  Horace  lotorted  m  this£«iunk 
P^ius,  the  Scholiasts  say,  was  bom  of  a  Greek  father  and  a  Boman  mothec 
Beyond  this,  which  mar  or  may  not  be  true,  we  know  nothing  about  bim  bitt 
-tHiat  w«  ga^er  from  this  Satire,  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  carried  mt 
a  large  business  of  some  kind  at  CUaoiaen».  The  dispute  arose  when  Br«- 
tus  and  his  army  were  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in  b.  c.  43-44  (aee  note  om 
^.  18).  How  soon  afterwards  the  Satire  was  written,  it  is  impossible  to  say^ 
not  long,  probably.  It  may  have  been  made  on  the  spot,  and  shown  to  thoie 
-who  w^d  find  most  amusement  in  it,  in  the  camp. 

1.  l^nmcHpH  Rtpis  Rmt&i]    The  Bupilia  gens  was  a  plebeian  iamily  of  bo 

rat  note  in  Borne.  The  only  one  of  the  name  who  was  distinguished  wasp 
Bopilins,  consul  in  b.  c.  132,  and  the  following  year  mooonsml  iu  Sicily. 
He  was  the  intimate  fKend  of  Laelius  and  the  Younger  Scipio  (Cic  de  Ama- 
cit.  27).  As  to  Bnpilius  Bex  and  Persius,  see  Introduction.  By  'prosenpu' 
it  is  pei^ups  intended  to  compare  this  Bex  with  the  last  of  the  Beges,  Tai^ 
qnimus.  If  so,  the  play  upon  the  name  is  repeated  in  the  last  Una.  Sue 
note. 

S.  Bjfbtrida  qw>  pacto  fit  Ptrtmi  iti!ri»,l  '  Hybrida'  applies  to  all  cfoss-bod 
animals,  and  was  used  for  a  man  one  or  whose  parents  was  m  Boman  and  tho 
other  a  foreigner. 

3.  Omnibus  et  lipptM  notwn  et  tonnribm]  Tbe  apotheeariet'  and  barbers' 
shops  were  constantly  crowded  with  idlers,  who  had  notiune  to  do  but  to  gos- 
sip about  the  news  of  the  hour.  With  the  barbers  it  has  been  so  in  all  i^es 
and  countries.    The  Bomans  were  commonly  afiiicted  with  weakneas  of  the 

Ses,  and  this  caused  the  apothecary  to  be  as  much  mixed  up  with  idlen  jm 
e  barber. 

7.  Ooi\fidehM  tmmdMmjm,]    See  C.  iH.  4.  50,  n. 

8.  SUernim  Bmros  at  e^uis]  Of  Sisenna  and  Bsros  nediing  is  known : 
bnt  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  this  plnoe,  that  their  names  were  proverbial 
for  foul-mouthed,  abusive  persons.  The  plural  number  is  used  here  for  the 
singular,  according  to  a  tisage  oonmon  to  all  languages.  So  Viig.  Qeorg. 
H.  169 :  "  Haec  Decios,  Marios,  magnosqoe  CamiUos,  ScipiadBS  duios  beUo?' 
Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  6 :  "  Fabrieii  Curii  Corancanii/'  See  also  above,  C.  i  12.  ' 
37.  idiere  Scanros  is  probably  put  for  1^  best  of  that  fomily,  M.  JEmiUus. 

'  Bquis  albifl '  is  eqmvaknt  to  '  fleet  horses,'  according  to  that  line  of  Vii;|il 
in  which  he  describes  the  horses  of  Tumns,  "  Qui  oandore  nives  antttrent, 
cursibus  auras "  (Acn.  xii.  84).  The expiessloii ^equis pnBeannet4dhis 'it 
proverbial,  'ha  would  Boon  ontstirip  thaos/ 
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^.  Potlquam  wM  htKT  mtrmnqm  CbmwnCj  Wlien  they  taand  they  conid 
not  settle  their  quarrel  privately,  they  went  before  the  prstor  (v.  18).  The 
digresflioo  thst  mtervems  is  a  comparisaa  between  goch  disputants  and  the 
'^amoi^  of  the  Iliad.  Wbea  men  fali  oat,  aaye  he,  (hey  fight  after  the  fashion 
^two  brave  hexopa  engaged  m  a  deadly  fend,  evea  as  Hector  and  Achilles, 
-^rhb  haied  ea^  other  ao  moctalfy,  and  were  so  exeeedingly  brave,  that  they 
««mld  not  be  separated  when  they  came  together -in  conflict  till  one  or  oUier 
WM  killed ;  or  else  they  behave  as  when  twta  cowuids  meet,  and  bodi  are  glxid 
ft>  giva  way ;  or  as  when  the  strong  meeta  die  weak,  Diomed  meets  Glaucus^ 
And  tha  weak  gives  m,  and  humbles  hiaiBelf  before  his  enemy. 
•  II*  Mfer  Eectom — atM4  inter  Aekiliem]  This  sepetition  of  'inter  ^  Is  not 
Aneommoa.  See  Ck.  liael.  c.  95:  '*Contio — jndicare  soLet  qnid  inteisit 
inter  popnlaiem  cirem,  et  inter  constantcm,  severum,  et  gtavem.''  See  £pp. 
i.  3.  II.  'Animosnm'  belongs  to  'AdiiUcm,'  'atqne'  being  often  pat  by 
Honeea  aftur  the  first  word  of  ita  ckmse.     See  £pod.  xvii^  4.    S.  i.  5.  4  ; 

•.  lai. 

tft.  venr)  The  meeting  between  Olaocns  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former 
leees  heait  and  gives  op  his  anna  to  his  advearsary,  is  reliated  in  Horn.  II.  vi. 
834,  wtM.    On  '  nltro,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n. 

18.  BnOo  praekre  tenente]  Bmtns  waa  *  praetor  nrbanns '  in  the  vear  b.  g, 
%l,  wiMn  Csasar  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  left  Roma 
4or  the  purpose  of  taking  possession,  as  proprietor,  of  the  two  provinces  of 
M aeedonia  and  Bithynia,  which  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  senate,  who 
revoked  bii  appointment  before  he  had  readied  nis  province,  and  assigned  it 
^  M.  Antonfais,  and  ha  made  it  over  to  his  brother  Cains.  Bmtns,  however, 
hi  defiance  of  the  senate,  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
retained  it  after  the  formation  of  the  coalition  between  Angnstus  and  M.  An- 
%)nias.  Being  then  at  war  with  the  senate,  he  led  his  troops  into  Asia  Minor 
'as  into  a  foreign  country,  and  overran  Lycia,  and  dealt  with  Asia  as  his  own 
province.  Proceeding  throngh  the  country  he  probably  held  'convcntus' 
{nee  below,  v.  22)  at  pardcul^  places,  for  me  purpose  of  hearing  disputes  as 
propnetor ;  and  it  was  at  such  a  gathering  at  Clazomenie  that  this  cause  of 
rersios  and  Hex  waa  heard.  Horace  caHa  Bmtua  '  praetor,'  though  he  was 
-Bot  entitled  strictly  to  the  name,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  which  had  never  been  assigned  him.  *He  called  himself  at  this  time 
'impetator/  m  appears  from  coins  still  existing. 

2(K  CtmJMmitwm  metiM  cum  Bitho  BdccAius.}  '  Compositum '  agrees  with 
^par '  understood,  that  word  being  used  as  a  substantive  for  '  a  pair,'  both  in 
ti^  singnlar,  as  here,  and  the  plural,  as  Cic.  Lael.  c  4 :  "  Ex  omnibus  secuHs 
Tix  tria  aot  qnattnor  nominantur  paria  amicorum."  Bithus  and  Bacdiius 
'  are  said  to  have  been  gladiators  of  creat  repute,  who,  after  having  in  their 
time^  kUled  many  antagonists,  finally  killed  each  other.  As  to  'in  jus.'  soe 
^6.9.77. 

22.  ridebtr  ab  omm  Com>entu ;]  '  Bidetur '  is  used  impersonally.  *  Conven- 
tns '  was  a  meeting,  at  fixed  times  and  places,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province 
befare  the  prsBtor  or  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  and  trans- 
we^g  business.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  certain  districta  out  of  which 
aneh  meetings  were  composed. 

23.  lamdatqne  eohertem :]  The  official  staff  of  a  provincial  governor  was 
called  his  '  cohors'  and  'comites.'  See  £pp.  L  3.  6 ;  8.  2, 14.  The  lower 
officials,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  '  cohors,^  but  were  a  good  deal  about  the 
person  of  the  governor,  Cicero  speaks  of  as  those  **  qui  quasi  ex  cohorte  prae- 
toris  appellari  solent"  (Ad  Qu.IV.  1.  i.  £p.  1.  c.  4,  where  see  Long's  note). 

-  *  Comes '  was  retained  as  a  title  of  honor  during  the  empire,  and  has  survived 
^  Uy  ^tte  present  dav  in  the  word  '  count.' 

2ft.  tammy    Tbo  Mog-star,'  as  opposed  id  the-  'steUae  sakibces.'    '£x- 
37* 
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GOpto  Rege '  shows  that  RnpiUos  helonged  to  the  'oohors/  and  therefore  held 
a  poet  of  trust  about  Brutus. 

87.  fertmr  quo  rara  tecuris.]  Between  precipitous  banks  ooTeied  with  tzeee^ 
where  the  axe  seldom  comes,  from  their  maccessible  position. 

28.  Tom Praenatinu$\  See  Introduction.  'Salso  multoque fluent! 'means, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  oittemess,  ponhng  on  like  a  full  stream.  His  abuso 
b  salt,  the  other  man's  vinegar. 

89.  Expreua  arbutto]  '  Drawn  from  the  vineyard.'  The  illnstration  Hor- 
ace chooees  for  the  abuse  which  the  enraged  Kupilins  hurls  back  ('  regent ') 
upon  his  antagonist,  is  that  which  the  vine-dresser  retorts  upon  the  passenger, 
wuo  provokesnim,  in  the  first  instance,  by  calling  to  him  **  Cuckoo !  *'  bat  who 
is  fain  to  retreat  before  the  storm  of  foul  lanraage  the  vine-dresser  returns 
him,  still  however  caUinz  as  he  retires,  "  Cuckoo,  cuckoo ! "  He  was  con- 
sidered a  tardy  person  ^o  had  not  got  his  vines  trimmed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  joke  consists  in  the  passenger  tolling  the  vine-dresser  that 
the  cuckoo  was  oomtne,  and  would  find  his  trees  unpruned,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  aUl  him  a  lazy  fellow.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  to  the  same 
effect,  and  modem  travellers  observe  similar  practices  among  the  Neapolitan 
peasantry  now.  In  '  vindemiator '  the  third  syllable  coalesces  with  the  fourth. 
See  C.  iii.  4.41,  and  add  S  i.  8.  43 ;  5. 67  ;  ii.  8.  21 ;  3.  245.  Epp.  u.  8. 120. 
'  Invictus '  means  one  who  could  not  be  beaten  with  his  own  weapons  of 
abuse. 

32.  Ikdo perfuMug  acelo,]  'Pus,'  'venenum,'  'sal,'  ' aoetnm,' are  all  words 
well  chosen  for  describing  the  poisonous  character  of  these  men's  malice. 

34.  qui  regei  consueris  tolleref]  The  man  plays  upon  the  name  of  Bmtns, 
alluding  to  him  whom  the  pnetor  claimed  for  his  ancestor,  L.  Junius  Brutua, 
who  helped  to  expel  the  last  of  the  kings.    See  noto  on  v.  1. 


SATIRE    VIII. 

Ok  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  in  front  of  Mons  Esquilinus,  lay  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  in  which  was  a  public  burial-ground  for  the  poorest  of 
the  people,  and  the  Scstertium  or  place  of  execution  for  slaves  ana  others  of 
the  lower  sort,  whose  bodies  were  left  unburied,  for  the  dogs  and  vultures  to 
prey  upon  {nee  Epod.  v.  100).  Tliis  place,  which  must  always  have  been  a 
public  nuisance  and  a  source  of  malaria,  was  given  (as  some  say)  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  to  Maecenas,  or  else  purchased  by  him,  cleared,  drained,  and 
laid  out  in  gardens,  in  which  he  afterwards  built  a  handsome  house.  (See  C. 
iii.  29.  £(^.  ix.  3.  S.  ii.  3.  309.)  His  example  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  member  of  the  house  of  Lamia,  in  whose  gardens  Caligula  was  buried. 

iSuet.  Calig.  c  59.)  The  following  Satire  was  suggested  by  a  figure  of 
*riapus  set  up  in  Mfficcnas's  garden.  The  god  is  represented  as  contrasting 
the  present  state  of  the  ground  with  what  it  once  was,  by  which  a  compliment 
is  conveyed  to  Msecenas  for  his  public  spirit  in  ridding  the  city  of  sudi  a 
nuisance.  Priapus  is  also  made  to  complain  of  the  trouble  he  has,  in  keep- 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  trespassers,  but  more  particularly  of  the  witches,  who, 
having  formerly  carried  on  their  practices  among  the  tombs  and  bones  of  tho 
dead,  continued  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  iniquity.  This  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  in  the  woman  whom  Horace  satirized  under  the 
name  or  Canidia  (v.  23,  soq.).  Tho  description  is  in  some  parts  very  like 
that  of  the  fifth  Epode,  and  the  two  may  have  been  written  about  th«  same 
time. 

1.  inutUe  Ugnum,]    The  uselessness  of  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree  ynM  pro* 
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Terbial.  Hence  ovkivoi  Mpfs  meant  men  fit  for  nothing.  Priapof  was  a 
nual  diTinitj,  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  later  mjthologj  of  the 
Gfreeks.  He  was  ^e  protector  of  flocks,  holds,  and  gardens,  and  symboliied 
the  fiardlitj  of  nature  generally.  Uis  images  were  made  in  a  rough  fiewhion, 
atfd  the  ancients  had  but  little  respect  for  him,  cmless  it  were  those  of  tbo 
lowest  sort ;  thotigh  Horace,  who  treats  him  so  contemptuously  here,  speaks 
of  him  elsewhere  (Epod.  ii.),  in  coniunction  with  Silvanus,  as  receiving  the 
sacrifice  due  to  him.  Ko  one  cotdd  better  hare  appreciated  than  a  Roman 
of  Horace's  way  of  thinking,  whether,  in  respect  to  this  deitir  or  any  other, 
the  ironical  description  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  9-20),  which  may  be  re- 
fened  to  with  advantage.  There  is  no  stroke  in  the  whole  of  that  description 
inore  severe  than  Horace's  *'inccrtu8  scamnum  faoeretne  Priapum  ludidt 
ease  deum."  The  figures  of  Priapus  were  generally  busts,  but  sometimes 
tbey  were  full  length,  of  the  kind  Horace  describes.  Usually  they  held  a 
sickle  or  a  club  in  their  right  hand,  by  way  of  frightening  thieves,  aiul  a  wisp 
of  straw,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  friffnten  the  birds. 

6.  importuttcu  volucres]  Virgil  applies  uie  same  epithet  to  destructiye  birds : 
''  Obscoenaeque  canes  importunaeque  volucres  "  (Georg.  i.  470).  The  word 
is  used  with  a  variety  of  meanings,  to  reduce  which  to  one  character  we  must 
know  more  than  we  do  of  iis  etymology. 

8.  Hue  prita  cmgustis]  See  Introducdon.  The  poor  people  were  buried 
in  iU-dug  graves,  which  had  the  name  *  puticuli,*  probably  a  form  of  *  putei.' 
^he  manner  of  their  fimcral  is  licrc  stated  with  painful  satire.  The  poor 
wxetch  is  neglected  by  bis  master ;  and  a  fcllow-slave,  out  of  his  '  peculium,' 
goes  to  the  expense  of  hiring  (Mocabat')  Wespillones'  (common  corpse- 
bearers,  ptKpoffopavi)  to  carry  him  out  on  a  bier  to  tlie  public  burial-ground, 
where  his  corpse  was  tossed  naked  into  a  pit  into  which  other  coipses  had 
been  tossed  before.  This  scene  could  not  have  occurred  in  all  its  particulars 
ycry  often,  since  every  master  was  bound  by  law  to  bury  his  slave,  and  if  any 
one  did  it  for  him,  he  was  entitled  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  funeral  from  the 
master  of  Uie  slave.  The  '  yilis  area '  was  called  '  sandapila,'  a  bier  of  nar- 
row dimensions. 

11.  Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentartoque  nepoti:]  As  to  the&e  persons,  see  note 
on  S.  1. 101.  In  consequence  of  their  extravagance,  Priapus  foretells  they 
will  come  to  a  pauper's  funeral. 

12.  JkKlU  pedes  mjhmte,]  This  public  burial-ground  was  1,000  feet  in 
breadth  and  300  in  depth.  '  In  fronte'  means  facing  the  public  road,  the  Via 
Tiburtina  (6. 108),  or  the  Via  Praenestina,  one  of  which,  or  botli,  must  .have 
passed  very  close  to  it  (See  Ctesar,  B.  G.  ii.  8,  and  Mr.  Long's  note.)  It 
was  usual  to  engrave  on  monuments  the  following  letters,  h.  m.  h.  n.  8., 
which  stand  for  "Hoc  monumentum  heredes  non  sequitmr";  or  h.  h.  ad 
H.  N.  TRANS.  The  words  were  sometimes  given  at  full  length.  Sometimes 
Bx  T.  (ex  testamento)  were  inserted  between  h.  and  v.  Such  sepulchres 
were  called  'scpulcra  familiaiia';  those  that  were  btiilt  for  a  man  and  his 
heirs  ¥rere  called  'hereditaria.'  Horace  writes  as  if  there  were  a  stone 
('cippus')  which  defined  ('dabat')  the  extent  of  this  burial-ground,  and 
bore  the  inscription  usual  on  private  monuments,  u.  m.  h.  k.  b.,  which  is 
obviously  only  a  satire.  The  words  could  only  apply  to  a  priyate  place  of 
buriaL  All  he  really  means  is,  that  a  space  of  ground  of  the  extent  he  men- 
tions was  marked  off  for  the  burial  of  these  poor  people. 

14.  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis]  The  whole  of  the  Esquiline  or  fifth  region  of 
Borne  was  called  Esquiliis.  This,  from  having  been  an  eye-sore  and  a 
plague-spot,  became  a  healthy  and  pleasant  residence.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Augustus,  when  he  was  ill,  went  to  Maecenas's  house  in  the  Esquillie,  to 
xoanix  (Octav.  c.  72j.  The  '  agger '  here  referred  to  was  a  raised  terrace, 
commenced  by  Servius  Ttillius,  and  continued  by  Tarquinios  Priacns,  being 
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k«U«toittwdTettadiA  in  length,  and  abootfil^ibst  in  b^  Horlto 

JlofDMU  waUEod  in  cold  weather  to  get  tliu  sou,  aiMl  had  a  full  ywar  of  l^ 
yattteni  plain  which  Meoenas  conTmed  into  a  paiadiae.  Jnraal  edtta  |i 
*  ventosus    (S.  viii.  4d>.    *  <^uo'  la  oaed  in  the  senae  of  ' ej:  qm^* 

17.  OmwuH  mm  taHtum]  '  Cum '  is  thus  connected  with  what  rms  beiR«» 
{*riapas  says  tha  locality  ia  now  Biade  bealtk^,  and  the  dtiMos  saj  ute 
their  walk  without  being  vckened  with  the  signt  of  bones  M^«v*hTnr  npoa  iba 
fUin*  wheieaa  his  Taxations  still  lemain, — tiie  duTing  awayaJTSkves  tfnd 
wiVd  animals,  whioh  still  freouented  the  s|^  and,  yet  wotse,  the  pnnishaae*! 
and  scaring  away  of  the  witches,  who  then>  continiied  to  carry  cm  their  al>oin» 
inaUe  practices.  We  may  suppose  that,  though  the  plaee  was  deand,  tka 
witches  still  cootinnac^  from  habits  lo  haunt  the  scene  of  their  inianitiea^  and 
that  the  'fhres '  and  *  feme '  are  the  depredators  |hat  came  to  rob  ttie  gaMeM 
which  were  the  god's  particular  care.  There  is  no  other  instaaoa  of  *  susliia ' 
being  used  as  a  trisyllable.  Locietins  so  uses 'snerit' (tL8M>:  "Qmlem 
quoque  vim  penetrare  sneTit" 

sa  F*di  tgom&l  niffra]  The  god  proceeds  to  relate  a  seooe  that  hapt)>iHffA 
baibre  the  tombs  were  cleared  awaV  (v.  36),  in  which  the  characters  intr»> 
duoed  are  the  notorious  Canidia,  of  whom  we  have  seen  enough  in  the  Bpodra» 
and  Sagana,  who  is  associated  with  her  in  Epod.  t.  2fi,  sqq.  Thav  appeav- 
anoe  and  beharior  are  much  the  same  as  there. 

fM^ro  SMocMctaiii  vaderepaHa]  The  '  palla'  was  the  upper  garment  wont 
by  women  out  of  doors,  as  the  men  wore  the  toga.  (See  8,  8.  29,  n.)  ]^t« 
'sucdnctam '  signifies  * expeditaro,'  '  swift  in  her  morements,'  as  in  B^mmL  v» 
25.  It  is  equivalent  to  '  praeoinctis '  in  S.  5.  6,  where  9W  note.  It  oqcup 
again,  S.  iL  6. 107. 

26.  CVoR  Sogama  wwjore]  *  Migore '  probably  signiilea  that  Sagaaa  W9M 
plder  than  Canidia. 

27.  puUam]  ^neas  c^Sen  a  bUu^  lamb  to  Nox  and  Tom  (Aen.  yi. 249): 
^  Ipse  atii  Telleris  agnam  Aeneas  matri  Eumenidnm  magnaequa  aoroii  JEna^ 
fent"    Tibullus  uses  the  same  w(»d  as  Horace  (i.  2. 61 ) : 

^*  Et  me  lustravit  taedis  et  nocte  serena 
Concidit  ad  magicos  hoatia  pulla  deoa." 

28.  cofi/iisaf]   'Pourtid  and  stirred.'     Conmare  Tibull.  (L  2. 45) :. 

"  Haec  canm  finditque  solum,  Manesque  aepukria 
Elicit,  et  tepdo  devocat  ossa  foga" 

29.  Mana]    See  Epp.  iL  1.  138,  n. 

30.  Laiteaet  effigies  trtUf  altera  c&rea:]  The  meaning  of  the  wooDeo  hnage^ 
whidi  was  to  punish  the  waxen  one,  is  not  reiy  clear.  The  wax  waa  to 
melt,  and,  as  it  melted,  so  was  the  lorer  to  consume  in  the4lres  of  lore.. 

32.  MrvUHmi  —  aiodts.]  There  was  scarcely  any  imaginafala  fcrm  of  cstt- 
el^  to  which  slaves  were  not  Uable,  through  the  caprice  of  their  owners,  and 
(his  of  loasting  or  half-roasting  alive  may  have  hai^pened  to  more  than  ano 
poor  wretch  of  this  class. 

Z^  mpaUti — la^mas  errors  eaiiet,j  Snakes  in  her  hair,  loondfaarviis^ 
and  in  her  hand  for  a  whin,  are  insignia  alwmrs  to  be  found  in  the  repieaents- 
tions  of  Tisiphone.  Viigu  mentions  the  inremal  hounds  aa  bowling  at  the 
approach'  or  Hecate  (Aen.  vi.  257) :  "  Yisaeqne  canes  ululara  per  umbnun, 
Aaventante  Dea."  She  was  worshipped  under  three  forms,  as  Imna  in 
heaven ;  as  Artemis  (by  the  Greeks)  or  Diana  (by  the  Ronums)  upon  earth ; 
and  as  Proserpina  in  Tartarus.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  forms  she  was 
invoked  by  witches.    Here  it  is  in  her  infernal  character. 

36.  tepulcra,]  These  were  great  barrows  formed  by  the  burial  of  a  number 
of  corpses  in  onepit  (v.  8,  n.). 

39.  JyUui  et  JtqquU  Pedwtia\  The  connection  between  these  persons, 
Julius  and  Pediatms,  ia  itated  to  hava  been  of  «  kind  not  mentioaaMii 
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i  Aajiuivo  bMftftteetotir  <ff  the  «Urt«tor,  C.  Mios  €te$9t,  and  tM 
ttlfaer  penoQ  is  said  to  haye  beoi  a  Boman  eqnes.  The  feminiDe  terminalioii 
i^  amed  to  kk  Daaae  to  indieate  that  he  was  adduced  to  the  viket  piactiaes. 
Of  Voraans  natfakig  is  known ;  hat  he  was  some  notorioos  thief. 
.  41.  rmmnrmtt  triMtB  et  atukm^]  This  corresponds  with  Vizgtl's  deacnptkm 
i^ioa*  tL  4ftS>,  "  pantoUare  vooem  Exicoam.'' 

43.  otfva]  Tlie  last  two  ^Uables  coatosoe.  See  S.  7.90^  n. 
•  49«>  IMwvMi]  HoiaoaeaUathetwo  witches  Farie»,hy  a  waj  of  speakhi^ 
fiomnnn  id  aU  times  since  the  dedine  of  tlM  referential  feeling  which,  mada 
^bt  Gieeks  sfaaonk  ftom  mentianing  the  name  of  these  ait/Mmi  Bml.  Before 
Bmipides,  no  writer  woald  hare  made  so  free  with  the  name  of  tho  Eriunyesj 
fibapplies  itt»  Helen  (Oreet.  laM,  wtpy&^mm  'AtraXXMruM'  *l^m),  and  to 
Modear  (Medw  1160,  I^X*  oZuwr  rdXatMir  ^Mnam  r  *Eptrv9  ^  dXaoropMr). 

48^  miimiintm]    T^ub  is  Tarionsly  stated  to  he  a  wig,  or  a  cap,  or  some 
omaamit  for  the  head.    The  etjmologT  is  uncertain. 

50.  VuKfUa]  These  may  mean  love-knots,  or  long  grass  wvren  into  chaing 
fxr  nfradoiy  and  fidtfaless  lorers. 


SATIRB  IX. 

•    TflOB  IMtr^  which  is  jnstlj  popular  for  its  hrnnor  and  great  dramatic 
poiwer,  has-  ao  historical  Talae  as  showing,  nndesigncdlr,  bat  more  dearly 
tium  alaiost  anj  deseriptioii  eoiM  do,  the  character  of  Horace.    It  puts  the 
man  before  ns  as  in  a  pictare. 
Be  Mfveseats  himsetf  as  saontering  alone  and  esorfy  on  the  Sacra  Via^ 


when  a>  person  be  knew  no  more  than  bj  name,  a  forward  coxcomb,  comes 
w^  fluniUflrtf  and  foils  inio  conTersation  with  him,  to  his  great  annoyance, 
m  fa»  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  knew  the  fellow's  diaracter,  which  was  prob- 
ably noCorioss.  Horace  does  his  best  to  shake  htm  of^,  but  he  is  too  amiable 
to  c«p»  with  the  efiVsfntery  of  his  companion,  whose  object  is  to  get,  through 
fioraoe,  an  kiteodnction  to  MsBeenas.  The  man's  rulgari^  and  want  of  tact 
are  conspkoons  thronghont  the  scene,  while  Horace  exhibits  in  every  part 
good  heeedhig  and  an  amiable  temper ;  and  thoug^  he  is  tried  to  die  utmost 
by  reflections  on  his  patron  and  his  friends,  he  is  incapable  of  sajjring  a  rude 
word,  is  taken  off  his  goard  continuallv,  and  is  amusingly  consdons  of  hie 
jnMoilty  to  the  man  oif  insolence  on  his  own  ground.  The  efibct  of  this 
yftctnre  is  heightened  by  the  introduction,  towards  the  end  of  the  scene,  of  Fus^ 
ens  Arisiiits,  aa  ol^aend  of  tiie  poet,  and  a  man  of  the  worid,  who,  like 
Bocaoe,  mndentood^baracler,  but  had  tet  soit  of  moral  coorage  and  prompt 
iitode  whioh  hk  friead  wonlsdw  The  leadimes  with  which  he  takes  up  tihe 
joke  and  enters  into  Horace's  absurd  position,  and  the  despair  to  wfai^  hii 
desectiokk  rednces  the  pool^  are  Ughly  hidicrous.    After  variooe  ineffectual 

'  I  flit  last  delivered  by  one  who  seizes 
flppeav  before  the  pnetor  cm  s<Hno 


Hiempto  to  get  rid  ef  me  man,  Horace  Is  at  I 
tpeft  the  intruder  and  caiiies  him  off  to  app 
«Se  he  has  against  Urn. 


.  I.  Ibomjiurievia  Sacra,]  Horace  does  not  mean  tba^ it  was  his  costom  to 
stroU  on  the  Sacra  Via,  especially  at  that  hour  in  the  moniii^,  ahont  eight 
o'clock  JT.  35^) ;  bat  that)  when  he  walked,  his  mind  ^erally  diverted  itself 
with  trioeS)  being  of  aa  easy  tuni,  and  having  fow  anxieties  to  trouble  it^  Chi 
^  Via  Sacra^  see  Epod.  iv.  7,  & ;  viL  8>  a* 

4.  QuidagU,]     See  Em),  i.  8.  15. 
.  tL  SuoBkeK  vl  MMROMtJ  'Pretty  well  aa  timea  go'^by  which^  ha. means 
Bothing  at  aH,  not  caring  what  he  answers,  but  annoyed  at  the  forwimrtnaw 
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ti  his  aMsflant    '  Capio  omnia  quae  vis '  is  a  oommon  formula  of  pefite* 
Dees. 

6.  iViMii  quid  vis?  oecupo ]  *Num  quid  vis  quin  abeam  1 '  *!§  iheact  anr- 
thing  else  I  can  do  for  yon  before  I  go  ?  *  Professor  Key  (L.  G.  1189) 
quotes  this  phrase  from  Terence  (Ad.  ii.  2.  89),  and  adds  in  a  note,  "  This 
or  a  shorter  fonn,  *  numquid  vis '  1  was  a  civil  noode  of  saying  good-by/' 
'  Occnpo '  means  '  I  anticipate  him  before  he  has  time  to  spec^' 

10.  Vieere  netdo  qvidpHero,]  When  the  Romans  walked  abroad  even  loir 
a  stroll  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  they  had  one  or  more  slaves  widi 
them.  They  were  a  particular  dass  in  the  '  fiunilia,'  and  called,  from  tiM^r 
occupation,  '  pedisequi.' 

11.  0  te,  AUme,  certbri  FeUoemI]  The  meaning  of  'cerebri'  is  seen  in 
the  adjective  'cerebrosus'  noticed  above  (5.  81).  Horace,  remembering  an 
acquaintance  of  quidc,  strone  temper,  envies  him  that  quality,  for  he  is  too 
mild  to  shake  off  his  companion.  Who  Bolanus  was  is  unkncywn.  It  was  a 
cognomen  of  one  at  least  of  the  £unilies  at  Bome,  and  derived  from  Bcixt,  a 
town  of  the  iEqui. 

18.  Tram  Tibenm^atbat  i$\  *  Cnbat'  means  tiiat  his  friend  is  lying  sick. 
(See  Sat.  ii.  3.  289,  and  £pp.  ii.8.  68.)  Julius  Csesar  had  some  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  a  long  way  from  the  Sacra  Via. 

22.  mm  Vi$aamj)luris  amiam,]  Who  Yiscus  was  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  oertaintv.  The  name  occurs  in  S.  10.  83,  where  there  are  two ;-  and  in 
S.  iL  8. 20,  where  mention  is  made  of  Viscus  of  Thurii.  The  name  is  slway« 
associated  with  Varius,  concerning  whom  see  S.  5.  40,  n. 

25.  Hermogmeti]     See  S.  3.  129,  n. 

28.  FeUoa!  nunc  ego  rtgtb.]  This  and  what  follows  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  uttered  inwardly.  He  wishes  himself  dead.  The  witch's  prophecy 
is  only  an  absurd  notion  suggested  by  his  present  position.  '  Confiee '  means 
<  desiMitch  me,'  '  finish  mc'  It  is  a  technical  wcMrd  for  the  transaction  and 
completion  of  business.  As  to  tlio  Sabine  witches,  see  Epod.  xviL  28 ;  and 
on  *  uma,'  see  C.  ii.  3. 25^  n.  As  Fate,  so  the  witdi  shakes  her  nm,  and  the 
lot  or  name  of  this  or  that  person  falls  out,  on  which  she  pronounces  her 
prophecies.  All  the  three  words, '  divina,'  '  moto,'  '  uma,'  are  in  the  abla- 
tive. '  Quandocunque '  has  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  sense  of  '  aliquaado^' 
'  some  time  or  other,'  which  is  its  meaning  here. 

35.  Vm»twm  erat  aid  Vestae,]  They  had  now  had  an  hour's  walk,  and,  haT- 
ing  passed  through  the  Forum,  were  approaching  the  Tiber,  not  for  from 
which,  and  to  the  west  of  Mons  Palatinus,  stood  the  temple  of  Vesta,  widi 
the  Atrium  NumsB  and  Lncus  Vestas  attached  (C.  i.  2.  W,  n.).  The  temple 
of  Vesta  was  near  one  of  the  courts  of  law  where  ^  nm  had  to  make  ma 
appearance,  or  forfeit  his  '  vadimonium.'  It  was  now  past  the  third  hour, 
when  the  business  of  the  courts  commenced. 


therefore  was  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  in  which  the  hero  of  thv  Satire  waa 
defendant.  He  had  entered  into  an  engagement  ('vadimonium')  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  to  answer  to  the  action,  and  if  he  foiled  he  would  lose  hb 
cause,  forfeit  the  amount  of  his  '  vadimonium,'  and  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
in  sadsfoction  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  if  that  were  not  covered  by  Uie 
'poena  desertionis '  deposited  when  the  ' vadimonium '  was  entered  'into. 
The  amount  of  this  was  sometimes  equal  to  the  sum  in  dispute,  sometioMS 
only  one  half.  '  Litem '  means  the  amount  claimed  bv  the  plaintiff,  as  In  a 
. criminal  actk>n  it  was  the  amount  <^  damages  assessea  under  a  'litis 
matio.' 
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-  88,  Smi amaa,~^hie  at!e$»]  " '  Adesee '  is  a  word  of  technical  mie  to  ao- 
oompany  apenon  to  oonrt,  there  to  give  him  your  aid  and  adyice."  (Long  om 
Cia^o  in  Venr.  ii.  2.  29.)  '  Hie '  shows  they  were  within  sight  of  the  court 
to  which  the  speaker  points.  • 

89.  Aid  vaieo  Mian]    *  Stare '  here  means  '  to  stop.' 

40.  ^  fca.]     See  t.  18. 

41.  Tene  nUnqwtm  an  rvm.]  On  the  use  of  'no  —  an/  see  Key's  L.  G. 
4  1423,  h.  '  Res '  is  technically  used  here  and  elsewhore  (in  legal  formnle) 
ju  an  eooivalent  for  '  lis.' 

•  43.  Maecentu  quomodo  tecum f]  He  asks  abruptly,  "How  do  yon  and 
Hiecenas  get  on  together  ?  a  shrewd  man,  and  docs  n't  make  himself  com- 
SDon.  No  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  bis  opportunities.  Could  yon  not 
introduoe  me  to  him  ?  I  should  be  very  happy  to  play  into  your  hands,  and, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  we  shoula  soon  push  aside  your  rivals." 
'  Pancorum  hominum '  means  a  man  of  few  acquaintances,  as  in  Terence 
(£an.iiLl.  18):  — 

"  Immo  sic  homo  est 
Perpancomm  hominum.     G*a.  Immo  multorum  arbitror 
Si  tecum  yivit" 
46.  Magnum  adjutorem]   *  Ferre  secundas '  and  'adjutor '  are  scenic  terms, 
and  are  said,  the  first  of  the  dcvr€fxry«»vK7T^  (see  £pp.  i  18.  14),  the  other 
of  aU  the  subordinate  players.    '  Hnnc  homincm '  is  tiie  Greek  rovt*  Mpa. 

*  Tmdere '  is  a  conventional  term  for  introductions,  and  '  submovere '  for  the 
duty  of  the  lictor  in  clearing  the  way  (see  C.  ii.  16.  10). 

48.  Non  isto  vivimm]  Horace  indignantly  declares  that  these  are  not  the 
terms  on  which  they  live  with  Mseoenas,  intriguing  and  jostling  one  another 
to  get  the  first  place  in  his  favor. 

63.  Sic  kaba.}    This  is  a  literal  adaptation  of  ourwf  ^x^i. 

64.  VeUa  taniummodo:  quae  tua  virtus^]  This  is  said  ironically.  'Y<m 
have  only  to  desire  it,  and  of  course,  such  is  your  virtue,  yon  will  be  sure  to 
gain  your  point :  and  Maecenas  is  a  man  who  may  be  won,  and  for  this  rea- 
son (because  he  likes  to  be  won)  he  is  difiicult  of  access  at  first.'  On  the 
oonstmction  'quae  tua  virtus,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  1181. 

66.  Hcatdmthideero:]  The  man  professes  to  suppose  Horace  is  serious, 
and  takes  him  at  his  word. 

59.  deducam.]  "Baec  enim  ipsa  Bunt.honorabilia  quae  videntur  levia 
mtque  oommunia,  salutari,  appeti,  decedi,  assuigi,  dedud,  reduci,  consul! " 
(Cfc.  de  Sencct.  c.  18).  To  attend  upon  a  person  when  he  leaves  home  is 
'  dedncere ' ;  *  reduoere '  to  accompany  him  on  his  return.  Great  men,  when 
they  went  out  of  daors,  were  usually  accompanied  by  friends,  while  numbers 
of  parasites  and  expectants  followed  their  steps,  and  were  eager  to  be  seen 
by  them  and  to  be  known  to  have  been  in  their  company. 

61.  FiucuB  Aristiwi]    See  Introduction,  and  C.  i.  22. 

62.  Ufuk  vents  f  et  Quo  tendis  f]  This  was  a  common  mode  of  salutation. 
See  S.  ii.  4. 1,  "  Unde  et  quo  Catius  1 "  Viig.  EcL  ix.  1,  "  Quo  te,  Moeri, 
pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem  ?  " 

64.  kniunma  hrachia,'\  'Arms  that  had  no  feeling.'  Fuscus  pretends  not 
to  perceive  his  friend's  hints,  pulling  his  toga,  pressing  his  arm,  nodding  and 
kxNLing  askance  at  him. 

65.  Male  $ahus\    *  The  wicked  wap,'  as  we  should  say.  

69.  triceeima  tobbata ;]  It  is  probable  that  Aristius  Fuscus  knew  very  little 
•bout  the  Jews,  and  invented  the  thirtieth  Sabbath  on  the  spot  I  do  not  find 
that  it  is  made  out  on  any  authority  that  the  Jews  had  any  Sabbath  that  they 
called  the  thirtieth.  The  plural  (ra/9/3ara  is  commonly  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Sabbath  day.  But  among  many  superstitions 
prevalent,  especially  among  women  and  persons  of  nervous  habit  uid  of  the 
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toivior  Qidffi  (Me  &  tt.  9.  9M,  il),  eonw  dflMHmoed  viKja  1 

qi  the  Sabbfttti,  which  the  Jews,  who  were  wakNis  in  making  p^mlytm^fo^ 

tgated  twmg,  them*  were  object  oC  tennor  to  nym^r. 

72.  Bumdme  aotem  Ibm  niyntm  mrrexe]  *  Huncue '  is  oomnomukd  of  lli»> 
proDonn,  the  demonstnitiye  en^litio  ' oe'  (for  'eeoe/  'behold ')» end  the  isler- 
vogatire  enclitic  *De'  (Kefs  L.  0. 893).  Ab  to  'sozrexe^'  see  8.  L  5.  78  ; 
and  Terance  (Ad.  iv.  8.22),  "Non  tn  earn  ros  fainc  modo Prodoze  aiebas  ?^'' 

7e,  LiuiOMietlarif]  lliis  word  ngniAM  the  celling  a  bj-staader  to  witiMC^ 
that  there  was  nothing  iUesal  in  the  condact  of  the  plaintiff  in  sodb  a  case  a% 
itub  above,  and  that  the  defendant  had  resisted,  and  that  fiwoe  waa  neoessaKj* 
The  process  was  oj  Uracfaing  the  ear  of  the  person  whose  testimony  mm 
asked,  who  could  nol  be  eomiSUed  to  be  a  witness;  hot  after  he  ha4<MaBfi^^ 
be  was  bound  to  amiear  and  giro  evidence  if  required.  Horace  was  only  to» 
gUd  to  help  in  the  iorcible  remoyal  of  his  persecutor,  and  gaTe  hiaear  witi^ 
all  readinsss.  The  parties  begin  to  wnngle :  a  mwd  or  idlers  of  conrsa 
forms  round  them,  and  Horace  makes  his  escape.  By 'Teso' he  auaana 'ii^ 
good  earnest.' 

77.  Bapiuinjmi]  '  In  jna  Too«re '  is  a  teehnieal  OKpiessioa  haviitt  rofer- 
ence  to  the  first  step  in  a  avil  action  when  both  parties  appeared  before  tfao 
prsMor  or  other  giagistnitas  harinf^ '  juriadictio/ with  the  ymw  of  fixing  a  ^y 
for  the  commencement  of  the  tnaL  On  this  occasion  the  *  ▼adimoaingi '. 
aboTe  described  was  entered  into.  *  In  jus  rocare,'  therefore^  being  the  first 
step,  could  not  foUow  upon  the  neglect  of  the  'yadimoninm '  by  Horsce'«- 
companion ;  and  the  'adVersarius '  m  this  case  cannot  be  the  plaintiff  in  tlw 
other  (▼.  36),  unless  Horace  is  speaking  loosely. 


SATIRB  X. 

Thb  Ene  of  self-defence  Horace  took  in  the  fourth'Satire  (see  ]htn>dactioQ» 
and  ▼.  6,  n.)  led  him  into  a  criticism  of  Lucilius,  which  gave  a  frosh  handle 
to  his  adversaries,  who  professed  an  admiration  for  that  poet,  but  admired^ 
him  for  his  worst  faults  of  taste,  and  especially  for  his  combination  of  GreclL 
words  with  his  mother  tongue, — a  practice  the  affectation  of  which  no  one 
would  more  instinctively  foel  and  condemn  than  Horace.  Horace  adheres 
to  his  criticism,  and  says,  if  Lucilius  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  the  first  tQ) 
find  foults  in  his  own  style,  and  to  correct  it 

1.  Nanpa  moomposito]    See  Introdnctioo. 

3.  At  idem]  " '  At'  denotes  rather  addition  than  opposition.  It  is  com- 
monly employed  after  a  concession  "  (Key's  L.  G.  1445).  The  conces^oa 
here  is  in  '  nempe.'  '  Yon  say,  and  I  admit  it,  still  in  the  Same  Satire  I 
praised  hiuL' 

4.  de/ricuU]  This  word  is  nowhere  else  used  in  this  sense.  It  means  'ta 
give  a  hard  mb,'  as  we  say.  There  are  other  vulgarisms  in  our  own  lan- 
guage akin  to  diis  exposssion. 

6.  £t  Laberi  mtmosj  Laberius  was  the  most  distingnished  writer  of  thi^ 
particular  kind  of  play  that  we  know  of.  He  died  the  year  before  the  battla 
of  Philippi,  ▲.  u.  c.  711,  and  therefore,  before  this  Satirq  was  written.  The 
Boman  mimes  were,  in  the  time  of  Laberius,  represented  in  the  thmtres  with, 
the  regular  drama.  They  were  a  combination  of  grotesque  dumb-^how,  of 
dances  hy  men  and  women,  of  forcical  representations  in  verse-diak^e,  (i 
incidents  in  low  and  profligate  lifo,  and  of  grave  sentiments  and  sadncal  al- 
lusions interspersed  with  tlw  dialogue.  Au^istus  waa  a  great  pation  c^  tfaeii 
Bcentious  representations.    See  Tac.  Ann.  1 54. 
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».  JBtfAmMB^i^J    Tli»  wrt  of  tMn  q<riity  ul  TrndKl  U  < 

11.  iNaA>fruft1  'Tristi'ngmftei'aefMs,' 
'  18.  ZA^Mbito  meeai]  *  Supporting  the  pai%'  like  "  hnpte  Tiee  eotfs  "  (A. 
F.  804),  and  "Adorn  paites  chonia  offidomaae  Tlrile  Deftndat"  (v.  196>i 
Oa  'modo/  Kd  8.  84 12.  The  eombiiMtioii  UofAoe  oommeaAi  i*  that  of  IM 
oratdr  wtmlf  or  grmfelj  sebakiBg  rice^  of  the  hamoceaa  satirist  ('poCtae^ 
lioadfy  lidioalng  it,  and  of  the  prfished  wit)  who,  instead  of  throimig  Imn- 
tdf  inili  an  his  suta^gth  npon  his  yictim,  snbstitatoB  sareasm  for  iaveedT*, 
AUd  leta  his  power  be  Talfaer  feli  tfian  seen.  Of  these  three,  the  tpctkyky  of 
•tern  reproof  Boraoe  estimates  lowest^  sajiag  that  ridicule  geBeia%  settki 
^oestioBSi  of  however  grave  kmfotUmo^  better  and  BMire  ^eaakwkf  thaa  so- 
t«rity. 

15.  »0DBdrm,]  'Secare'  is  need  in  theeeneeof 'deddsre'  in  i^.i.  U« 
4BL  Gieeio  (Do  Or.  ii.  &8)  says,  "  Est  pbme  osatoris  BMOveve  risun,  — max* 
Ine  qiMNLtriatitiam  ac  seventm  mitie^  et  rolaxat  odaosaaqoo  res  eaepe  ^na* 
aignmentis  diloi  non  fiidle  est  joco  risaqne  dissolvit" 

^  mmar^fmkm^  See  &  4.  2>  n.  ' Boe  itabanC  ' stood  oa  this 
gMii/M'hinc pendet,'  S.  4.  ft. 

18.  Iftrfti^eMiJ  See  S.  3.  IM,  B.  '  Simtu  isle '  probably  meau  I>eaM- 
trioa^  when  wo  meet  wiHi  below  (▼.  79)  aa  an  abnaer  of  Hoface  and  (t.  90) 
ae«lnBBerof 'AioMM/fikeHermogeiMs,  with  whom  he  isassociatedi,  We 
know  Bolhinff  more  of  him.  His  only  skill  was  to  sing  the  love-songs  of 
Odviia  and  (SitnUaa,  who  wen  lavori  te  poets  of  the  last  genaration^  and  great 
frienda. 

».  amd  wirhU  Grmtca  LaimiM]  This  is  anew  fiudtia  the  s^  of  Ladling 
■ot  befine  BMitioned.    See  the  note  on  8. 4.  6. 

81.  Sen  thuthrum!]  This  phrase  represents  the  Greek  if^nfuMi*  b 
Sinine  potetis'  the  interrogattvo  enclitic  is  somewhat  redondant^  hot  not 
Moee  than  in  nanr  other  instances^  as  8.  iL  S.  107,  and  8.  995,  317. 

92.  RhtdhguodPiikoletmti\  Thb  person  is  anknown.  UitnaMoproh- 
abhr  WM  Ffthofams ;  if  so,  Horace  changed  that  termination  in  conforroitf 
tritti  the  Oieek  nsago,  as  TifiAoo;  and  TifiAc«y,  BfcW Xoo^  and  MsWXf •«, 
iuo,,  are  diflWent  fbnns  of  the  same  word 

M.  «r  CMe fMto  St}  On'noia' seeCy.  3.  8.  Here  the  Chian,  a  sweet 
wine,  woold  represent  the  Greek,  as  the  rougher  wine  of  Campania  wodd 
Muid  ftr  die  leesjpoHshed  Latin. 

86.  eaam  P^mf\    See  8.  4. 94,  n. 

^.  SMidMim)  The  sense  of  tbo  paasaoe  ftom  r.  85  to  80  is  this : 
"  Yon  sa^  that  the  langnasfe  is  more  elegant  if  it  be  set  off  with  Greek.  But 
]  ask  you  yo«irself,  is  it  omy  when  you  are  writing  poeter,  or  when  yon  have 
Oil  hand  a  difficult  cause,  such  as  that  of  PMillius^  Would  you  ttien  like- 
wise, fcfgetthig  your  coumry  and  ^our  birtfa^  while  our  great  oratoa  PediuB 
and  MeSialla  are  elaboratiug  their  speediee  in  their  pure  mother  tongue 
f^LathieO>  ^-  would  you,  I  say,  prefer  mixing  up  a  foieign  Jaigon  with  your 
natifo  languaae,  like  i^doublo4ongned  man  of  Canustum  f "  fie  puts  the 
oomnositkm  of  versee  on  such  themes  ae  Ludiius  ohose^  on  a  level  with  tbo 
{gravity  of  ibnmrio  speaking,  and  asks  why,  if  the  man  would  not  apply  the 
rule  to  ^  latter,  he  should  do  so  to  the  former. 

98.  Cmh  Pedtm  oauaui]  Who  Pkttus  wn,  is  quite  uncertain;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  known  as.an  orator.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Pop- 
Ucobi  belongs  to  Pedins  or  Oorvinus,  idx>ut  whom  see  C.  Ui.  81.  Qtrfntilian 
describes  him  (x.  1.113)  as  "  orator  nitiduseteaadidnsetquodaminodoprao 
se  ieiens  in  dicendo  nobilitatem  suam.''  And  Horace  spoaks  again  or  hi0 
cikM{ueoco,  A.  P.  370.  Hie  intimacy  with  Horace  began  i»  the  army  of  Bm- 
.  loBv  ittd  aialiaood  unbroken  tm  Hocaoo's  daMh. 
38  . 
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'  so.  Oemnaim  mom  btUwimBf]  As  to  Cmmsmm,  we  8.  5.  91.  Itirw  oiii 
of  those  Greek  townB  which  remained  kmsest  and  most  pnrelj  the  hmgea^a 
of  its  foiinderB,  as  we  may  8a|)poee  from  me  text. 

36.  TWyK/vs  Alpimus]  This  is  sappoeod  to  be  a  bad  poet  named  M.  F^ 
rfns  Bibaailas,  bom  at  Cremona  b.  c.  102  '  Tnigidus  '  refers  to  his  peoon. 
Horace  describes  him  elsewhere  as  "  ping;ai  tentos  omaso "  (8.  ii.  6.  46)^ 
where  a  bombastic  verse  of  his  is  quoted,  wiiich  maj  aoooont  ibr  kis  beaig 
called  familiarij,  by  his  contemporarieSy  Alpinos.  Horace  speaks  of  his  wna^ 
dering  Biemnon,  and  it  is  genendly  supposed  that  this  refers  to  a  transladoa 
he  made  of  the  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus,  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  in  wfaick 
Memnon  was  one  of  the  principal  heroes. 

37.  D^fingit  Bheni  UOeum  oopvcj  Horace  says  that  Fnrius,  like  some  mda 
artist,  had  made  a  fl^;ure  of  Rhenns  (the  Rhine)  with  a  head  of  day,  referring 
to  the  statoes  by  which  the  diflbrent  riirerf;ods  were  i^iresented,  and  to  some 
description  this  poet  had  given  of  the  Rhine,  perhaps  m  a  poem  he  is  stad  ta 
have  written  on  the  Game  war.  *  Defingo  ^  is  *  to  iashion  out,'  and  dxfien 
little  from '  fingo.' 

38.  (^uu  tuque  in  aede  jonenf]  Sp.  Mncins  Tarpa  was  die  officer  wte 
licensed  plays  befors  they  were  acted.  He  is  mentioned  again  in  dieArs 
FoCtica  (v.  387).  His  duties  had  previoBsly  formed  part  of  the  fanctions  of 
the  SBdiles,  and  it  was  not  till  political  allusions  became  common,  and  the 
position  of  affairs  too  critical  to  bear  them,  that  this  special  censorBfanp  was 
created.  '  Aedes '  in  the  singular  signifies  '  a  temple.'  Temples  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  are  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii  37)  as  the  resort  of  poets,  and 
other  temples  besides  (see  Ovid.  Trist  iii.  1.  69)  had  buildings  attadied  where 
men  of  letters  assembled.  In  one  of  these,  therefore,  or  some  building  espe- 
cially consecrated  to  die  Muses,  poets  who  had  plays  they  wished  to  get  np- 
reeented  recited  them,  probably  in  the  presence  of  Tarpa. 

42.  Uma  vivorum,  fyndmi ;]  Of  this  Fnndanius,  who  Horace  says  was 
die  only  man  of  the  day  who  could  write  a  comedy  in  the  style  of  Menander 
and  that  school,  nothing  whateA'er  is  known.  He  is  the  narrator  of  the  scene 
in  S.  ii.  8,  the  supper  of  Nasidienus.  Probably  Horace  exaggerated  his  mer- 
its, as  weU  as  Pollio's,  out  of  affection  for  the  men.  As  to  F^lio,  see  C.  iL  1, 
Int,  and  v.  10,  n.  '  Regam,'  sndi  as  the  "sacra  Felopis  domus"  (O.  L  6. 
8,  n.).  '  Pede  ter  percusso '  refers  to  the  trimeter  iambic,  the  common  mam 
ore  of  tragedy. 

44.  Ut  nento  VarivM  ducit ;]  As  to  Varius,  see  the  Ode  last  mentioned,  tt. 
8,  11,  and  8.  5.  40.  The  derived  significations  of  'ducere'  are  various.  As 
applied  to  a  poem,  it  is  probably  taken  from  the  process  of  spinning.  'Bee 
Epp.  ii.  1.  225 :  "  tenui  deducta  poemata  fila"    See  also  8.  ii.  1.  4. 

45.  VirffiUo]  Whether  Viivii  had  at  this  time  published  his  GeotgiGS  or 
not  is  quite  uncertain,  from  toe  doubt  that  hangs  over  both  the  date  of  tfaii 
Satire  and  the  publication  of  those  poems.  But,  at  any  rate,  Vii^gii  had  them 
in  hand,  and  his  friends  had  probably  heard  a  great  part  of  them  redled  m 
private.  The  Bucolics  had  been  published  some  time,  and  they  seem  to 
^ve  been  thought  well  of,  though  undl  the  Aeneid  had  made  some  progress 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Virgil  was  classed  by  his  contemponriea 
with  poets  of  die  first  rank.  '  Facetum '  signifies  '  elegant,'  as  in  a  coxoooob 
it  would  be  called  *  fine,'  8.  2.  26. 

46.  Hoe  erat,']  Horace  says, '  Fundanius  may  write  comedy  better  than 
any  man  living,  Follio  tragedy,  Varius  epics,  Viigil  pastorals  :  this  (satins) 
was  what,  after  Varro  and  8ome  others  had  tiiea  it  in  vain,  I  was  able  to 
write  better  than  they,  though  not  equal  to  its  inventor '  (Ludlius).  Who  he 
means  by  '  some  others,'  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Varrone  At(Kino\  P.  Terentins  Varro  was  a  poet  of  the  day  some  y^n 
older  than  Eance.   He  was  called  Atacinus  from  the  Ataz,  a  nver  of  GaUia 
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is,  to  dirtit^msh  fahn  from  M  Tcrentins  Varro,  who  is  iometirae§ 
epftled  Beatinas.  Different  works  are  attributed  to  him.  His  attempts  at 
satire — in  which  Horace  says,  most  probably  with  justice,  that  he  had  failed 
*p-iBra  nowhere  noticed  bat  here. 

as.  Nd  comi»  tragid  mniat  Lucilius  Aeeif]  See  below,  y.  65.  Accins  waa 
hom  B.  a  170,  and  was  a  writer  of  tragedies,  chiefly  from  the  Greek.  Cicero 
puid  Qaintilian  ^eak  very  h^ly  of  him,  and  the  popular  jodgment  was  in 
kis  flEmir.    See  Epp.  ii.  I.  56,  and  A.  P.  259. 

55.  mm  atf  majon  rqpreasttf    '  Not  as  if  he  were  superior  to  those  he  finds 


59.  Quid  vetat  H  nomnd]  Horace  sap  he  is  at  liberty  to  inqave  whether 
it  is  not  a  natnral  consequence  of  Lndhus's  temperament,  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  that  he  wrote  yerses  not  more  polished  and  smooth  than 
snigfat  be  expect  of  a  man  who  was  content  with  giving  his  lines  the  proper 
Bimdwr  of  feet,  and  took  delight  in  stringing  together  a  vast  number  or  them 
j&  the  shortest  possible  time.  '  Pedibns  quid  daudere  senis '  explains  '  hoc,' 
'  contented  merely  with  this,'  that  is  to  say,  coinprising  somethmg  (that  be 
-vails  a  Terse,  for  there  is  contempt  in  '  quicl  *)  in  six  feet 

61.  Etniaci  Quale  /kit  Oun]  Of  this  Cassias  we  know  nothing,  and  what 
'^ocace  says  of  him  is  no  more  than  a  jocular  invention  that  his  writings 
.were  so  numeraus  and  worthless  that  his  funeral  pile  was  made  of  them  and 
the  boxes  that  contained  them. 

6d.  onattl     See  S.  4.  22,  n. 

64.  Fierit]    See  S.  i.  1.  45. 

65.  CbiMt  et  mixaua^    *  Agreeable  and  refined.' 

.  66.  Qum  rwUa  ei  Graecu]  *  Allow  that  he  is  more  polished  than  the  in- 
ventor of  a  rode  style  of  poetry  unknown  to  the  Greeks  might  be  expected  to 
be,  and  than  the  mass  of  the  older  poets  certainly  were ;  stul,  if  he  had  lived 
io  this  our  time,  he  would  have  corrected  much  that  he  had  written.' 

71.  vivos  et  rodent  tm^uet.]  *  And  would  bite  his  nails  to  the  quick,'  aa 
men  sometimes  do  yrbita  they  are  thinking  very  nervously. 

72.  Saepe  stUum  verttu]  *  Stilum  vertere '  means  to  erase  what  had  been 
written,  one  end  of  the  iron  pen  ('  stilus ')  being  broad  like  the  end  of  a  diisel, 
A>r  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  letters  mtde  upon  the  ¥rax  tablet  by  the 
sharp  end,  which  thej  called  '  acumen.' 

75.  Vilibus  in  ludts]  Such  schools  as  Flavius's,  perhaps,  if  poetry  was 
/ever  tanglit  there,  or  in  those  cheap  schools  in  the  back  streets  mentioned  in 

.Vrkn    i    on    1ft        TKa  nrrkrvf  *  AinHtn  *  mfiwa  «n  ^Ka  nMi/*tinA  nf  tiiA  tea«»1iAi>  rt^A. 


which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  recitation  of  the  pupil,  show  that  the  mod- 
.-olation  of  the  voice  was  a  primary  consideration  in  teaching.  To  help  this 
.-most  probably  was  one  principal  purpose  of  the  master's  reciting  to  his  schpl- 
UUB,  which  was  done  quite  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  bmre  the  boys 
could  write;  whence  Horace  says  (Epp.  ii.  I.  126),  "Os  tenerum  pueri  bal- 
bamque  poeta  figurat."  It  was  a  good  preparation  for  Iheir  subsequent  train- 
ing un^r  the  teacher  of  rhetoric.  It  is  a  practice  which  might  be  more  gen- 
mally  revived,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  tnan  the  way  in  y&xh  boys  usiudl^ 
read'or  repeat  their  lessons  in  our  schools. 

77.  exflooa  Aihaaeula^  This  was  a  celebrated  actress  in  Cicero's  time. 
As  she,  when  she  was  hissed  ofl^  the  stsge,  said  she  cared  nothing  for  the  rest 
of  the  spectators,  and  was  satisfied  if  she  pleased  the  front  oenches  (the 
Equites),  so  Horace  says  he  only  wants  to  be  read  in  the  better  sort  of 
schools,  where  that  class  of  people  sent  their  sons. 

'     76.  dmex  PantUiut,]    This  person,  if  it  be  a  real  name,  is  quite  unknown. 
.  A  mofO  eoBtemptible  animal  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  liken  the  man  to. 
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wiMdMr  ibr  ki  odor,  its  rimlkiiig,  or  Hb  stini;.    So  that  hiffpi«^ 
XaBpUkmmt,  tcSptft,  seem  to  hare  been  proverbial  emssBioii*  for 


79^.  DiBmarim^]  See  above  on  v.  18 ;  and  as  to  JPaaniua,  see  S.  4.  H^  m 
On  Plotins,  see  S.  5.  40 ;  and  on  Valgius,  C  iL  ^  Int  He 
B.  c.  IS.  Who  Oetavios  was,  wo  csamot  tell.  Horaee  doer  na^ 
ttts,  for,  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Octanoa  baeamo  C.  Jains 
Octeviaiwi,  and  oo«ld  not  at  this  time  be  oaUed  Octayim*  Oa  FnaeBs  (l» 
whom  the  epithet  'optimos'  bekmga),  lee  C  i«  22|  Iiit.»  aod.  &  9.  CI,  mmL 
Epp;  L  10. 

*  83.  Viteonimhmkt^aeniiie!]  If  Viscos  be  the  correct  reading  fat  S.  9.  9il; 
and  8.  ii.  8.  90,  the  penont  there  mentioned  may  be  one  or  itttarar  both  of 
mese  orocoera. 

84.  ArMtiomr^bgata]    ' Dismistmg flatterj.^  ^^ 

85.  ttto  CMR  ffatrtf\  This  may  have  been  CMfiiis  VopHooia^ 
brother  by  adoptioii.  He  was  with  Bnitas  and  Cassivi  is  Ana  " 
left  them  beibre  the  batde  of  Philippi,  and  joined  M.  Anftaniai 
ntanded  the  rMtt  wing  of  his  army  at  Actiura.  J£  therefore  tfaia  be  tlia  per- 
son Horace  alludes  to,  his  ao^aaintanca  with  him  begaa  in  Bmtasfa  can^ 
He  was  cobsoI  in  the  year  b.  c.  96. 

86.  Vat,  BOmle  M  ArvU  This  Bibohis  wm  probably  the  voaa^  aoa  oF 
M.  Galpomios  Bibalas,  who  was  eonsnl  in  a.  o.  99,  and  of  ais  wifo  Porni, 
who  afterwards  manied  M.  Bmtus.  He  wrote  an  aoooont  of  Ua  stepAMlier^ 
life,  which  Plutarch  made  use  of.    He  must  ha^e  been  stiU  quite  yoong. 

Servius  Sulpidus  Rufos  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  friend  of  CSoero^ 
and  he  kit  a  son  named  Servius.  This  son  is  perhaps  the  person  Honoe 
refenr  to.  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  judge  by  lu9  letters  tm  his  ftifaer. 
He  moat  have  been  older  than  Horace,  aod  very  much  oUer  tfm  Bibahu. 

Fnmins  was  also  the  son  of  a  flriend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  and  wat 
a  fiftvorite  with  Augustas.  The  eoithec  '  candidus  applied  to  him  by  Horace 
shows  that  he  deserved  esteem,  ftbortly  after  the  battle  of  AiCtiam  he  got 
Augustus  to  take  his  fother,  wlvo  had  foUowed  M.  Antoaias^  into  fiivac 

88.  Prudam]    *  Designedly,'  'on  purpoee.' 

91.  Diweipidantm  mt&r  Jwtiea  ntentre  oacAsdkn.]  Their  papBa  ware  cfaiefij 
'^mimae,'  aetrflssos,  bat  somo  ladies  of  birth  at  this  time  learnt  singing  of  pro* 
fessors,  and  it  was  not  counted  much  to  their  praise.    '  Jnbeo  pinnae'  ootaa. 

rnds  to  the  Greek  oiyM^Hv  «wXcv»,  bnt '  plorare '  gepresents,  not  only  tiie 
ve  provttbial  expression,  but  the  drawling  of  the  sfaigfng4Basier  •eac'  * 
his  pupils  sentimental  or  melancholy  songa.    'Cathedra'  was  a&  mtj^ 
used  chieny  by  women. 

92.  /,  pwrA  Authors  did  not  write  themselves,  but  had  slkvvi,  oalM 
'poeri  a  studiiB,'  or  generaUy ' Kbrarii,*  to  whom  lh^  dictated.  See  8. 4.  !•. 
Kpp.  i  10.  49 ;  li  1 .  110.  We  are  to  snppoeo  tha^  B^iaoe  eKleBa|Mti»d  tlii' 
anathema  against  Demetrins  and  Tigellins,  and  then  told  his  aniaBoensirio 
go  before  he  foigot  it  and  add  it  to  the  Satire  as  his  ' sabsoriplio ' ;  whtch.^ 
letten  ww  the  word  *Taio,'  or  something  eiril  of  tharsoit^ 
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BATIBB    1. 

(X  TBiaiTint  Te8ta  wbs  a  jnriscoiiBak  of  eminenoe,  and  a  man  of  Bonor. 
Hie  waa  in  tho  ooafidence  of  Aiigtistii8»  and  was  consulted  by  him  on  keal 
matters.  Horace  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  him*  though  na 
^PKP  mwp^  ywiayoangec  than  Taebatins. 

Horace  nretends  to  lay  before  the  old  lawyer  a  case  ibr  his  (pinion,  and 
lalia  what haha4  better  do  to  mieet the  malevownoe  of  hi»enemia8.  Trebatinff 
advises  him  to  cease  from  writing,  which  Horace  says  is  impossible.    He  waa 

&i  Id  wntey  and  must  do  it.  He  has  no  capacity  for  heroic  subjects,  and 
a  passion  for  imitating  Lncilins,  to  whom  he  pays  a  graceful  compliment 
ttha  wajT-  Trebatius  warns  him  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  frozen  to 
itb  by  his  great  friends,  or  of  legal  penalties  for  libeL  'But,  trusting  in  tho 
eoodness  of  ms  cause,  he  sets  th^  dangers  at  defiance,  and  vosolvea  to  lor 
du^  his  iodination. 

',  1.  Smit  guibus  —  videor]  Horace  had  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  those  puv 
ti^iliur  oppoaeats,  on  some  of  whom  he  had  retorted  in  S.  10  of  the  last 
boQ^x  and,  tUa  being  the  case,  the  indicative  mood  is  wanted,  rather  than  tha 
lyri^iuietivey  after  '  sunt  quibus '  (see  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.,  and  compare  S.  i.  4. 24). 
S^  ' tendare  opns'  Horace  means  he  is  charged  with  canymff  his  wori^  or 
^^niiniBg  it,  beyond  tha  license  properly  allowed  to  satire.  '  Sioe  netris 
9ieans  '  without  vigor.'    As  to  '  dednci,'^8ee  S.  i  10. 44,  n. 

4.  IVAtUi,]    S^  Introduction. 
.  7.  OpUmumtmi:]    Here  as  below  (v.  16)  the  imperfect  indicativo  is  lutd 
idiflie  the  subjunctiye  might  be  expected.    The  Greeks  in  similar  cases  som^ 
times  used  the  imperfect  indicative  without  Sp,  where  the  usual  construction 
Miwed  that  word. 

Ttr  maai  Tnumanto  Tiberim]  See  S.  i.  6.  123,  n.  The  language  is  a 
Mttle  in  the  style  of  a '  lex.'  '  Sub  noctem '  means  immediately  after  night- 
lOt  Sea  Spod.  ii  44,  n.  &  ii.  7.  109.  £pp.  iL  2. 169.  It  i^pears  fioom 
Oioeio's  letters  to  Trebatius  that  he  was  a  ^at  swimmer,  and  Cicero  de- 
wsffboa  himnftlf  aa  having  gone  home  from  his  house  one  night  **  bene  potui 
MMma  "  (Ad  Fan.  viL  22).    He  may  therefose  have  lived  pretty  freely. 

10.  rapk]    There  is  force  in  this  word, '  hurries  you  on  like  a  torrent' 

UL  ^vii]    Thia  oorresponda  to  6  rvytfv  in  Greek. 

)4.  Jhida  penunim  eutpide]  Plutaccfa,  in  his  Lifis  of  Marina  (c  26),  rer 
latoa  how,  on  tha  occasion  of  a  battle  with  the  Cimbri,  he  altered  the  spears 
of  tut  soMiers  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  He 
says  that  tite  spear-heads  were  formerly  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  two  iron 
Bnk»  and  that  Marius,  removing  one,  substituted  for  it  a  wooden  peg.  which 
would  ffire  way  when  the  spear  struck  the  shield,  where  it  woula  rack  and 
drag  along,  the  ground.  From  the  year  n.  c.  39  to  31,  Augustus  was  ei^ 
ga^d  at  (Afferent  times  in  subduing  the  Gauls,  and  he  included  his  victories 
over  them  in  the  first  of  his  three  days'  triumphs,  in  n.  c.  29.  (See  C.  L  2. 
49,  n.) 

15.  Attf  kdmaU^  efuo]    The  Parthians  falling  under  blows  inflicted  by  the 
IBM  of  Angnakns^  is  apicture  he  draws  from  his  own  ijnaginatioOy  in  aatid- 
38* 
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IMition  of  fiitare  trfampKi.    Bnt  Augnstiu  never  engaged  tiie  Burttiaas  ia 
the  field.    On  '  labentis  eqno/  see  C  i.  2.  39,  n. 

]6>  poterasi  See  above,  v.  7.  As  to  'Tortem/  see  what  is  said  of  '-Fofli- 
tudo '  on  C.  S.  57.  Trebatius  says,  If  Horace  cannot  write  of  the  Wctopea  of 
An^stus,  he  may  of  his  virtues,  dIs  justice,  and  moral  coiunage. 

17.  Saptadam  ut  aapieru  Lucilitu]  Vin^l  nses  this  fonn  (Georg.  ii*  170), 
"  Scipiadas  duros  bello."  As  the  elder  Scipio  had  Ennius  to  pniiae  him  (sea 
C-  iv.  8),  so  the  yonnger  had  Lncilios,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  wh* 
served  under  him  in  the  Numantian  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sappoa- 
mg  that  Lucilius  wrote  a  separate  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Scipk>,  thoi^n  it 
is  not  Improbable  that  he  did  so.  '  Sapiens '  is  applied  to  the  poet  as  '  doe- 
tus  *  is  elsewhere.  See  note  on  C  1. 1.  29.  "  Hand  mihi  deero '  Hoiaoe  uses 
above,  S.  i.  9.  56. 

18.  dextro  temport]  See  below,  S.  4.  4  :  "  Cum  te  sic  tempore  laevo  Inter- 
pellarim." 

20.  Old  male  st  pcdpere]  *  If  yon  stroke  him  clomsily,  he  kicks  mat,  aad 
protects  himself  on  eveiy  side. 

21.  ^uanto  rectivs  hoc]  Horace  says  that  he  may  attempt  tiiose  tdgectSy 
but  he  must  wait  for  an  opportunity.  And  Trebatius  continues, '  How  modi 
better  is  this,  than  .with  bitter  verses  to  offend  such  wretched  creatures  afl 
Pantolabns  and  Nomentanus,  by  which  he  only  excites  the  fears  and  hatred 
of  every  one!' 

22.  Pantolabum]     S.i.  8.  11. 

24.  Quidfaciam  ?]  *  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  says  Horace.  '  Every  man  tutf 
his  taste,  and  mine  is  to  string  verses  together  uke  Lucilius.' 

AfiioniuSf]  This  man  is  said  to  have  been  a  *  scnrre,'  a  parasite,  a  low  fel- 
low who  has  no  respect  for  himself,  who  lets  himself  out,  at  the  price  of  a 
dinner,  to  entertain  rich  people  and  their  guests  with  buffoonery  and  small 
talk.  Milonius,  as  soon  as  the  wine  got  into  his  head,  would  get  up  and 
dance  before  the  company,  the  lowest  proceeding  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman 
that  could  be  imagined.  'Iito,'  in  this  sense  of  *  wine-struck/  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.    It  is  a  Greek  notion. 

26.  Qjutor  gaudet  «7uts,]  This  difference  in  the  tastes  of  Castor  and  hia 
brother  is  expressed  in  one  line  of  the  Iliad  (iii.  237),  Kdaropa  6*  fanrc>dafiar 
lent  irv{  ayauov  HoX vdrvxca. 

27.  quot  capitum  vivunt^]  Compare  **  Quot  homines  tot  sententiae :  smia 
cuique  mos  "    (Phormio,  ii.  4  14.) 

28-  claudere]     See  S.  i.  10.  59. 

31.  tiftfue  n  male  ceaaerai]  *  Never  resorting  to  anything  else,  whether  mat- 
ters had  gone  ill  with  him  or  well." 

33.  Votiva  — lobelia]  On  the  practice  of  hanging  up  a  picture  m  the  tem- 
ples to  commemorate  escape  from  shipwreck,  see  C  i.  5. 12,  n.  It  was  prol^> 
ably  not  confined  to  sailors. 

34.  Viia  aents.]  Lucilius,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  not  certaiUfbut  who 
is  said  to  have  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  b  c.  103,  is  here  called  old  only  in 
point  of  time,  as  in  Epp.  ii.  1,  56,  "  Aufert  Pacuvius  docti  fiunam  senis  Ae- 
cius  alti";  and  above  (S  i.  10.  67),  "  poCtarum  seniorum  turba";  and  as 
Aristophanes  is  called  by  Persins  (i.  124),  "  praegrandis  senex  " 

Lucanus  an  Apulus  ancejn:]  See  C.  iii.  4.  9,  n.  'Anceps'  ia  neuter. 
'  Sub '  signifies  '  close  up  to,'  where  '  sub '  has  its  original  meaning  '  up,'  and 
"  the  sense  of  *  to  *  belongs  to  the  accusative  termination,  not  to  me  preposi- 
tion "  As  to  '  colonus,'  see  C.  ii.  14. 12,  n.  '  Romano '  is  used  for  the  Bo- 
mans,  as  in  Epod.  vii.  6,  and  Tac  Ann  xii.  58. 

The  colony  of  Venusia  was  formed  in  b.  c.  291,  the  last  year  of  the  third 
Samnite  war,  when  L.  Postumius  Megellns  and  C.  Junius  JSrutus  Bubnlcoa 
were  consuls.    The  town,  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Lncaoia  and  Apnlifty 
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Ifelooffed  to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabiiu.  (Sabelli 
was  me  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  tribes  which  issned  from  the 
Saline  stock,  mwbom  the  Samnites  frere  one  )  Apulia  and  Lucania  were, 
at  the  begmning  of  this  war,  independent  states  m  close  alliance  with  the 
Samnites ,  but  after,  the  first  year  they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  desert 
those  allies,  and  joined  the  Romans,  with  whom  tlie;^  contmued  to  unite  their 
forees  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Horace's  supposition  that  one  or  other  of 
those  states  was  meditating  or  carrying  on  war  with  Rome,  is  not,  therefore, 
strictly  accurate ;  bat  they  were  always  rery  doubtful  allies,  and  were  glad  to 
assist  their  old  enemies  the  Greek  cities  'in  their  resistance  to  Rome,  when 
they  called  in  the  help  of  Pyrrhns ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  ftdl  of  Tarentum, 
B.  c  272,  that  these,  m  common  with  the  other  southern  states  of  Italy,  final- 
ly acknowledj^  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  accepted  their  freedom  from 
her.  It  was  m  consequence  of  uie  commanding  position  of  Venusia,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  ^iree  nations  of  the  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Lncanians,  that  the 
Baloaiis  sent  there  m  the  above  year  (b.  o.  291 )  a  colony  of  twenty  thousand 
persons.  This  place  was  of  great  use  to  the  Romans  m  the  war  with  Pyr- 
niiA.  After  thor  reverse  at  the  battle  of  Heraclea,  a,  u.  G.  474,  the  remnant 
of  tliehr  army  retreated  to  Venusia,  and  here  many  found  refuge  after  the 
defeat  of  Cannes.  The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  in  Venusinus,  Horace 
makes  short  here,  and  in  C.  i.  28.  26.  Juvenal  lengthens  it  (vi.  167) : 
"  Malo  Venusinam  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater  Gracchorum,"  where,  as  here, 
tiie  humble  inhabitant  of  Venusia  is  contrasted  with  the  proud  matron  of 
R^me.  'Quo  ne'  (v.  37)  is  an  unusual  expression,  in  which  'quo'  is  re- 
dundant 

39.  Sed  hie  ttUm  hand  peta  tdtro]  On  this  use  of  *  sed,'  see  C.  iv.  4  22,  n. 
'  Ultit) "  means  here  '  wantonly,'  without  provocation  or  cause.  See  C.  iv. 
4.  51,  n. 

43.  uipermt]  *  Ut '  is  an  imitaoon  of  the  Greek  use  of  »f,  expressing  a 
wish.  He  hopes  Aat  his  adversaries  will  let  him  alone,  and  leave  his  sword 
jthat  is,  his  pen)  to  rust.  From  '  at  iUe '  the  construction  is  a  little  uregnlar, 
but  the  abruptness  of  the  several  clauses  is  well  suited  to  the  occasion  :  *  but 
for  that  man  that  provokes  me,  he  had  better  not  touch  me,  I  cry ;  he  '11 
Btffi^  ii  he  does,'  &c. 

47.  Cervius  iratus  —  umamA  Cervius  appears  to  have  been  an  informer. 
Be  is  not  the  man  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  6.  77.  *  Umam '  means  either  the  um 
into  which  the  judices  put  Uieir  tablets,  or  that  into  which  their  names  were 
put  for  drawing  the  jury.    Either  way  it  is  equivalent  to  'judicium.' 

48.  Oanidia  AJbuti  quibHt\  A1l)utius  was  perhaps  a  person  notorious  for 
having  poisoned  somebody,  and  *  Albuti  vencnum '  may  have  become  pro- 
vertrim.  We  meet  with  an  Albutins  below  (S.  2.  67),  who,  from  his  charac- 
ter, may  have  been  the  same  as  this. 

49.  Grande  malum  Ttmtis,]  Of  this  person  we  know  nothing.  He  threat- 
ens bis  adversary  with  an  adverse  judgment  if  he  ever  has  a  pnvate  suit  tried 
before  him. 

50.  IH  quo  quisgue  vaiel]  In  what  follows  it  is  Horace's  purpose  to  show 
tiiflt  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  every  one  should  use  the  means  of  defence  that 
are  given  him,  and  he  is  only  acting  on  this  law  when  he  employs  satire  in 
s^'defence.  '  Undo '  in  v.  52  belongs  to  '  monstratum,'  as,  in  the  next  Sa- 
tire, V.  31,  "  tJnde  datum  sentis,"  'by  what  suggested  if  not  from  within ?  * 
Of  Sc«va  we  know  nothing.  What  Horace  says  is,  that  he  would,  like  other 
animals,  resort  to  the  means  hiost  natural  to  liim,  which  >vere  not  violence, 
to  which  cowards  have  an  aversion,  but  poison. 

54.  Mirum,  Dt  neque]  '  Strange !  yes,  as  strange  as  that  the  wolf  does  not 
kl^,  nor  the  ox  bite.' 

58.  §eu  Mem  atria  circumvoht  aUs^]  This  representation  of  death  hoyoing 
'Over  a  man  with  dark  wings,  may  have  been  taken  from  a  painting. 
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§0*  Qltitqimt  0^  vikte  icnbam  echr]  Uris  loose  cott^catiiOB  •fwwi»irBQ|i 
tmoomman  ki  Hoimee.    It  emshu  not  to  be  imktted. 

0]futr,  Kt  iif  j  See  Introduetioii.  This  seatenoe  iUnstnttes  the  wa^  r^ 
SMetB^  ToriM  oir  fewing,  that  they  "have  the  subjaacdTe  widi  'no'  if  thft 
cljecc  be  not  dedred,  with  'at '  if  it  be  desircd  "  (Key's  L.  a  IIM).  to  wincfi 
the  note  is  "  Observe  that  the  Latin  inserts  a  negative  where  the  En^^BA  !«• 
none,  and  vice  mtm  " 

64.  IMmkBtBttpeOm,]  Compare  Epp.  i  16.  44.  Enck  of  theSc^iOMt 
had  a  Lnlins  for  his  intimate  companion.  Thia  ia  C.  Lariins  Sapient,  t^ 
firiend  of  P.  Scipio  Afncanns  Minor,  and  well  known  throagli  Cicoo's  tn^ 
tises  '  De  Senectute '  and  '  De  Amidtia»' in  the  fonner  of  which  he  Is  a  liale»- 
er,  in  the  latter  the  prindpal  speaker.  As  to  the  foUowing  vene,  seo  C.  ir* 
&  18,  n.    LociUns  was  on  terms  of  close  intiraacy  with  thoe  trrn  fHradi 

67.  MettUo]  Q  CsBdlins  Metellos  had  the  cognomen  Macedoaacns  girw 
him,  for  his  sncoesses  against  Andriscns,  the  pret^er  to  the  throne  of  Pep- 
aans,  kins  of  Macedonia.  Horace  raeana  to  say  that  Scipio  and  Lmlins  wevfi 
not  offended  at  the  wit  of  Lndlins,  nor  iiMkred  it  might  turn  npon  tMemnltwe% 
when  they  saw  hhn  attack  Metellna.    Why  he  did  so  is  nacettain. 

66.  Lupo]    Who  Lapns  was  is  not  certain.    His  name  appean  in  mtasf 


ok  the  hiMmettts  of  Lacilins.  The  most  probable  person  is  L.  GotneOnt 
Lemalns  £apas,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  156.  What  he  had  done  to  nrof^afcii 
Lttcilina*8  satire  we  do  not  know,  hot  Ciceio  (De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  89)  hae  pn^ 


aerred  a  vena  of  his  in  whkh  Lnpns  is  classed  with  the  perjnred  taA  |praft> 
ligate* 

Atgui  Primorm  popnU]  '  Atqui/  which  is  a  fonn  of  '  at  qnin,'  meana '  hnt 
ho  did,  did  he  not?'    <  Tiihntim/ throaghont  aH  the  tiU)es  *  heatttK!ke4tfa6 

dmalea  and  plebeians,  and  all  withoat  distinction    Aa  to  the  «rlhei^  mtt 

,jp.  i.  6.  58,  n.    '  Aegnns  *  means  *  favorable  ta' 

78«  VwtMS  Sdpiadiu]  On  this  form,  see  ahove^  r.  17.  See  alao  S.  i  8. 
aa,  n.,  on  the  expression  '  virtas  Scipiadae.'  Lfltlins,  as  above  maationed, 
had  the  eognomen  Sapiens  ^ven  him,  and  any  one  who  reads  Ciceio'a  trea- 
tise that  li«ars  his  name  will  understand  Horace's  epithet '  mitk.'  One  of 
the  Sv^oUasts  rektes  a  story  of  Lselins  mnninff  nrnnd  the  dinner-table,  and 
I^dlius  pursuing  him  with  a  napkin,  to  flog  him.  Lucilius  was  bom  n.  Oi. 
148,  and  Sdpio  died  b.  o.  189.  He  was  therefore  but  a  boy  when  he  tfana 
pla^  with  these  firiends ;  and  if,  as  Horace's  laagmaga  implies  be  amli 
aatnea  in  Sdpio's  lifotime,  they  were  probably  the  mere  intempoateaalliea 
of  youth.  Bat  Horace  may  be  mistaken.  The  fare  of  theae  groat  Ban  waa 
af  the  shnplest  kind.    (See  note  on  S.  i.  6. 115.) 

75.  Iiifra  ImoU  omshm]  Horace  had  before  intimated  (v.  54,  n.)  that  fa^ 
a  poor  man's  son,  bom  in  a  provincial  town,  was  not  to  be  eoraaared  wiA 
Lacilins,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  rich,  and  had  a  fine  boose  in  toe  Fonnai 

78.  nmguid  tuA  This  is  equivalent  to  saying, '  This  is  what  I  tiunk,  T^ 
hatins ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  dder  to  your  opinion  ^Y^  differ  &ob»  me/ 

79<  nikU  hinc  diffin£rt  potnim,]  The  meaning  of '  aiffindere '  is  not  qidta 
dear.  Perhaps  it  baa  dbe  same  sense  as  'secare'  above  (S.  L  10. 15,  and 
Bpp.  L  16.  42) ;  that  is,  *  todecide.'  If  so,  Trebatius  says  he  <:aaiiot  ded4f^ 
Ihe  qoestion  from  the  premiRes  Horace  has  put  before  him  ('  hinc  *). 

80.  Sed  tamtn]    By  the  XII.  Tables,  the  wri^ng  of  scnriilons  y 


among  the  few  offences  that  were  punishable  with  death.  See  Diet.  Antt, 
Art.  'Injuria,'  and  compare  Epp.  u.  1. 153.  There  was  a  'kx  ComeDa  dih 
^inriis,'  which  probably  included  the  offence*of  writing  scunfloas  veraek 
When  Trebatius  says  there  is  'jus  jodiciumque,'  he  means  that  there  is  lan^ 
6ad  also  there  aro  mpX  proceedings,  for  this  case.  'Ne  forte '  is  need  aa  in 
C.  iv.  9,  1,  where  see  note,  and  compare  Epp.  i.  1.  13 ;  18<58;  tt.  1.  S06u 
*>  Saoetarum '  is  a  participle,  *  quae  sanciuntnr.'  '  Sandm  legem '  mtm  ta 
affixthepeaalliytoa'ta/aiidaosivaiteffiKC    Sea  Cifi.  d«  ^&n»  a.  18* 
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i-SS,  UimmmiiA  * Lalvo '  is  tued  as  a  transitiinB  t«fb  iiilB|Mid.  T. M,  and 
Epp.  L  2.  66,  ana  so  it  U  here, '  What  if  om  barks  at  a  man  who  de8Mi«s 
vebokOy  lie  himself  being  untainted  ? ' 

-^  86.  SoUxntur  rtni  tabSae,]  The  'tabulae'  are  the  tablets  ('tabellae  jodi- 
wuiae ')  hy  which  the  jndices  declared  their  Yotes,  and  Trebatios  probably 
means  to  skj,  that  the  votes  of  the  jndices  will  be  decided  hj  the  amnsemeni 
of  the  scene,  or  else  that  the  sererity  of  their  votes  will  be  melted  bj  it ;  that 
IV  that  die  matter  will  be  treated  as  onworthv  of  senoas  ooosideniaoii ;  the 
jnaices  will  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  acquit  the  defend 


SATIRE    II. 

.  Tbk  object  of  this  Satire  is  to  teach  the  advantages  of  moderate  eatinff; 
Of  Ofella,  the  person  into  whose  month  Horace  pnts  the  chief  part  of  his 
Tirecepts,  we  know  no  more  than  we  may  gather  from  the  Satire  itself,  —  that 
in  Horace's  youth  he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  near  Vennsta,  and  that  his 
property  was  taken  from  him  and  made  over  to  one  of  the  veteran  8ol(Uet8y 
Banoed  Umbrenus  (v.  133),  and  that  he  afterwards  rented,  as  *  colonns,'  a 
fiurm  on  that  estate  which  was  once  his  own.  This  transfer  took  place,  in  all 
^probability,  when  the  troops  returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
B.  c.  42,  at  which  time  (amon^  several  other  districts)  the  Venusinus  ager 
mm  dis^ibated  among  the  soldiers.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Horace  vittt- 
ad  his  native  place,  and  renewed  *his  acquaintance  with  Ofella,  on  his  return 
finom  Bmndisium.  (See  Introduction  to  S.  i.  5,  sub  fin.)  The  old  man,  nn- 
chahg^  by  the  reverses  of  fortune,  industrious  and  uncomplaining,  exhorting 
Iks  sons  to  frugality  and  oontentmenC,  is  a  pleasant  picture,  and  helps  by 
ODBtrast  to  illustrate  the  gluttonous  and  luxurious  habits  of  die  dty. 

a.  ^uae  pnuc^  QfiSa]    See  Introduction. 

S.  ufawiwis  wofienSf  crtusaqtie  Minerva,]  A  man  wise  witbont  nde,  and  of 
plain  mother  wit  Cicero  (De  Amicit.  c.  6)  uses  the  expression  "  agamns 
pingni  Minerva  "  as  a  proverbial  one.  Minerva  was  the  ^dess  of  w&dom, 
sod  *  craasa  Minerva '  therefore  means,  proverbially,  a  coarse  kind  of  wisdom. 
.  4.  inter  lanoei  menaoBque  niiemai]  The  wealthy  liomans  had  already  learned 
to  fill  tbeir  j^mbs  with  costly  fumitara,  and  to  make  a  display  of  their  plate, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  useful  or  emaraental  vessels  veiy  modi  of  the 
^lata  thus  displayed  was  of  foreign  mannfactore,  and  very  costly,  and  much 
pf  it  was  nf  great  antiquity,  and  a  good  deal  taken  from  Greek  and  Asiatic 
templesi  and  brought  to  Rome  by  various  ^onqnerors  f  Marcdlus  and  Mum- 
SBius  in  particular),  by  extortionate  governors,  or  by  the  travelling  *  merca- 
tores/  who  th«  brought  home  the  proceeds  of  the  goods  they  took  abroad. 
The  dishea  of  the  rich  were  very  generally  of  sihar,  ao  that  the  'lanoes '  hero 
BMntioned  would  be,  not  only  those  which  appeared  for  show,  but  tiiose  also 
in  which  the  viands  wdte  aerved.  'Lances '  is  here  naed  as  a  generic  name 
for  dishes;  but  there  were  particnlar names,  as  'patina,' '  ealiBUS,'  'acntula,' 
^gabata,'  'paiopsis,'  all  of  different  shapes  and  for  different  usee. 

There  appeals  to  have  been  no  article  in  which  the  Romans  showed  more 
aoctmvagance  than  thehr  tables ;  and  Pliny  relates  of  Cicero  that  be  gave  a 
millaan  sesterces  fbr  a  table-  of  the  sort  called  '  orbes.'  These  consisted  of 
Jingle  slabs,  sometimes  of  great  diameter. 

9.  Oorrwptm  jvidei.]  Horace  likens  the  num  w^iose  jndgment  is  biassed 
Wa  £ne  table  and  good  diaaeK^  to  a  judex  who  has  Urn  tampered  with. 
(Baa Civ.  9. 89,  n.) 
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Leponm  mMbtt  tf^uoiw]  There  is  some  confbtion  raised  in  ^bSa 
tence  by  the  introduction  of  the  words  '  pete  c-cdcntem  achna  disco.'  Horace 
means  at  first  to  sav,  "  When  yon  have  tired  yourself  with  hunting  the  iiare, 
with  riding  an  unbroken  horse,  or  (supposing  the  rougher  sports  are  too 
much  for  you)  with  ball-play  or  throwing  tlie  discus,  and  aro  dry  and  hmgnr, 
then  see  if  you  will  despise  the  commonest  food,  and  call  for  rich  mnkam. 
Instead  of  which  he  says :  "  After  hunting  the  hare  or  wearying  yourself  with 
riding,  or  if  (supposing  yon  are  only  accustomed  to  Greek  sports,  and  the 
Roman  are  too  much  for  you)  ball-play  occupies  you  or  the  discos,  then 
throw  the  discus ;  but  when  fatigue  shall  haye  oanished  fastidioasxiesa,  and 
you  are  dry  and  hungry,  then  see  if,''  etc 

10.  Bomana  —  MiStta]     This  is  a  wa^  of  expressing  Roman  sports. 

11.  teupila  veUa]  The  ball-play,  which  was  so  common  an  nn  uscment 
in  one  shape  or  other  among  the  Romans,  was  introduced  fiom  Greece, 
though  Ihe  Romans  had  varieties  perhaps  of  their  own  invention. 

IS.  Seu  te  discus  offit,]  The  throwing  of  the  discus  likewise  was  of  Greek 
origin,  and  belonged  to  the  heroic  age.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  the  qnoit, 
by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  rendered,  but  was  a  round  flat  plate  of  metal 
or  stone,  sometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

14.  Cum  labor  extvderit]  'Extundo'  is  nowhere  else  nsed  in  this  sense, 
but  it  is  a  very  apt  word  for  the  occasion.  Hunger  beating  fastidioasness 
out  of  a  man  represents  the  power  of  the  one,  and  the  contemptible  character 
of  the  other,  very  well. 

15.  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Fhlemo]  This  constituted  the  drink  called  'mal- 
■um/  olvofulkiy  which  was  commonly  drunk  at  the  preparatory  course  called 
'gustus'  or  'promulsis'  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  ir.),  the  former  name  being  taken 
from  the  dishes  that  were  eaten  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite,  and  the  latter  from 
the  mulsnm  that  was  taken  with  ttiem.  The  use  of  the  strong  Falemtaa 
wine  for  this  mixture,  in  which  the  lilual  proportion  was  four  of  wine  to  one 
of  honey,  is  condenmed  below,  S.  4.  25. 

16.  promusj  This  was  one  of  the  'ordinarii'  or  upper  domestic  slaves, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  chaige  of  the  wine^sellar  and  larder.  He- was 
hence  called  '  cellarius,'  also  '  procurator  peni,'  '  steward  of  the  provisions.' 
Another  name  he  bore  was  '  condus','  because  he  had  to  take  into  store  ('  con- 
dere ')  the  provisions  that  were  left  or  brought  in  for  consumption ;  and,  as 
the  same  person  who  locked  up  also  took  out  the  provisions  {*  promere '), 
both  names  were  united  in  one,  *  oonduspromns.' 

17.  hienua  mare :]    *  Hiemat '  is  copied  from  the  Greek  ycuid^cTm. 

18.  Latrantem  stomachum]     Compare  'iratum  ventrem'  (8.  ii.  8.  5).    A 
.  hungry  man  is  vulgarly  said  to  "  have  a  wolf  in  his  belly,"  to  this  day. 

19.  Quinartmnf]  The  subject  is  only  to  be  withered  from  the  context. 
'  Whence  ao  yon  suppose  this  appetite  springs,  or  how  is  it  obtained  ?  ' 

20.  nulmentaria  quaere]  The  Sdioliasts  tell  us  a  story  of  Socrates,  that, 
when  ne  was  taking  a  long  walk,  he  accounted  for  his  activity  by  saving 
Hyftov  (rvyoyof),  'I  am  ^tting  sauce  for  my  dinner.'    See  £pp.  i.  18.  48. 

21.  ostrea  Nee  scartu\  These  were  all  served  up  with  the  'gustus,'  to  sdr 
np  the  appelate.  Oysters  wore  eaten  raw  or  dresised.  The  'scams'  was  a 
fish  not  known  in  these  days.  It  was  rare,  even  among  the  Romans,  and 
imported  from  the  iBgean  Sea.  Martial  says  it  was  go<xl  for  the  stomach, 
but  of  poor  flavor.  The  '  lagois '  is  described  by  &e  Scholiast  as  '  a  bird  of 
the  color  of  a  hare ' ;  beyond  which  we  know  nothing  about  it.  *  Ostrea '  is 
here  used  as  a  dissyllable.  Of  the  other  things  of  which  the  '  promulsitf ' 
nsually  consisted,  some  are  given  below  (S.  8.  8,  sq.).  The  peacock  was  a 
dish  lately  introduced  when  Horace  wrote. 

23.  posUopavons]  'Ponere,'  for  patting  on  the  table,  oocmrs  below  (S. 
4.U).  : 
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S4..  iepgtn  paiaium,}    '  To  wipe  the  |>a]a(e/  is  a  dotqI  expnmkm. 

25.  vciAM  rervjii,]     See  C.ir.  12.  19,  n. 

28.  Cbcto  moR  odeif]  The  '  m '  is  proDonnced  with  the  following  word,  as 
k  common  in  Terence. 

^  90.  decq>tum  U  peUre  /]  The  infinitive  '  petere '  expresses  a  feeling  of  in- 
dlgnalion.  This  infinitive  is  dependent  on  some  sach  phrase  as  *  credendnm 
est.'  The  sense  is  as  follows  :  *'  To  think  that,  although  in  the  qoality  of 
tlie  flesh  there  is  no  difference,  you  should  prefer  the  pea-fowl  to  the  other, 
deluded  by  the  superiority  of  its  beauty."  '  Hac '  refers  not  to  the  bird  last 
mc  utioned,  but  to  that  which  the  speaker  prefers,  or  is  defending ;  just  as  we 
have  *  his '  and  '  illis '  chandng  places  below  (36.  37). 

31.  Unde  dtOmm  senlfs]  The  sentence  goes  on  thus :  '  Be  it  so :  grant  that 
Tou  may  be  taken  in  by  the  eye,  in  the  matter  of  the  bird  with  a  fine  tail ; 
not  wh^  sense  can  tell  you  wbiether  such  and  such  a  fish  was  caught  in  the 
Tiber  or  in  the  open  sea,  between  the  bridges  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?  " 
This  is  not  a  very  well  chosen  question.  That  part  of  the  river  which  is 
meant  hj  *  inter  pontes '  lay  between  the  Pons  labricins,  which  joined  the 
Insula  Tiberina  with  the  left  bank,  and  the  Pons  Snblicins,  and  between 
these  bridges  the  Cloaca  Maxima  emptied  itself.  Here  the  stream  was  more 
than  nsuiuly  rapid,  and  'jaclatus,'  Mossed,'  expresses  this.  It  would  not 
require  a  very  keen  epicure  to  distinguish  a  fish  caught  in  those  waters ;  and 
the  fish  taken  at  sea,  if  it  was  the  same  fish,  would  be  out  of  season  and 
coarse.    The  '  Inpus '  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  pike  kind. 

33.  Ottia  sii6  Tuset  f  ]  '  Sub '  with  the  aceusative,  in  phrases  of  place,  seems 
to  have  the  meaning  it  has  in  phrases  of  time, '  immediately  after ^  (see  Epod. 
iL  44,  n.) ;  so  that  'sub  ostia '  would  be  '  immediately  on  entering  the  mouth.' 
But  it  usiudly  in  these  phrases  follows  a  verb  of  motion,  and  means  '  close  up 
to ' ;  and  if  it  be  so  understood  here,  the  verb  of  motion  must  be  supplied, 
*a8  you  approach  close  up  to.'  The  Tiber  is  called  *  Tuscus  amni8,''as  (C. 
i.  20.  5)  it  is  said  to  be  Maecenas's  'patemnm  flumen,'  because  it  rises  in 
Etniria. 

34.  MvJhsml  The  mullet  was  a  fish  in  high  estimation  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Martial  speaks  of  one  of  two  pounds  as  the  least  that  should  be 
put  upon  a  fine  dish.  This,  Pliny  says;  was  a  size  it  rarely  exceeded.  Ju- 
venal tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  bought  a  mullet  of  six  pounds,  at  a  thou- 
sand sesterces  for  each  pound  (iv.  15).  The  bearded  mullet,  as  it  was  called, 
was  held  in  highest  esteem.  Horace  sajs  the  man  is  mad  to  admire  a  mullet 
of  Aree  pounds,  since  to  be  served  up  it  must  be  divided  into  as  many  sepa- 
rate dishes  (see  Epp.  i.  18-  48,  n.). 

36.  QdaKiliaimt]  '  Illis '  does  not  refer  to  the  more  remote  object  here, 
but  to  the  nearer,  as  in  v.  29  (see  note).    '  His '  refers  to  the  mullet. 

40.  At  tw«,  Praeaentei  AuMtri,]  *Now  may  ye,  O  potent  south-winds.' 
'At'  is  a  particle  of  exclamation,  when  a  sudden  emotion  is  expressed,  as 
mentioned  above  (Epod.  v.  1).  The  winds  are  invoked  as  deities.  As  to 
'  praesens '  in  this  application,  see  C.  i.  35.  2. 

41.  quarnqyam]  '  Thoneh  I  need  not  invoke  yoiur  help ;  for  the  boar  and 
the  i^h  tnrbot  lose  their  flavor,  when  the  stomach  is  goiiged  and  seeks  stim- 
ulants.' 

42.  rhombus]  This  fish,  if  it  was  the  tnrbot,  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the 
Komans  than  by  ourselves.  The  finest  were  caught  in  the  Hadriatic,  near 
Kavenna,  whence  Ae  fish  that  caused  such  a  sensation  in  Juvenal's  story  (iv. 
87,  sqq.)  he  calls  "  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi."  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  we  know  what  fish  is  meant  by  the  *  rhombus.'  Respecting  '  rapula* 
and  *  inuUie,'  see  below,  S.  8. 51.  On  the  use  of  eggs  at  the  *  promulsis,'  see 
B  i.  3.  6.  The  sense  in  which  Horace  uses  the  words  '  pauper '  and  '  rex '  if 
noivhttre  mora  mariied  than  here  (see  C.  i.  1. 18,  and  C.  1.  4.  14). 
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of  Lticilhu  and  was  noticed  oj  him,  is  said  to  hare  introdaoed  the  *  ao^ 
tWRser/  nlxidi  "fish  is  said  to  be  A'Stnigcoa.  In  respeot  to  ' praeoooiB/  sea  & 
I.  6.  86,  n. 

50.  mttitor  dbeint  prfkOanuB.]  It  is  said  one  Rafbs  was  the  lint  to  htrng 
Into  fashion  the  eating  of  joang  storks.  When  he  lired,  it  is  impossiMe  la 
fiay.  He  mast  lia^e  sared  the  office  of  pnetor,  ftom  the  epidi^  Moraee  gtvep 
fcim.  The  sioik  went  oat  of  fiuhion,  as  Otblla  predicts ;  and  tiSoogh  gnila 
did  not  take  its  place,  cranes  came  into  YOg:ne.  See  8.  iL  6.  87«*-  As  to 
*anctor,'  see  G.  i.  118  14,  n.  The  word  *edixertt'  is  a  plaj i^On  the  'edio- 
torn '  of  the  '  praetor/ 

52.  pram  AcUif\  *  Erer  readj  to  team  what  is  bad.'  The  coostnBtioa  ia 
like  '  aocflis'tnodonim^'  in  C.  \w.  6.  48.  '  Prams '  signifies  '  oooked,'  as  op- 
posed to  'rectus/  'straight';  and  so  'pravnm  detorseris/  briow  (▼.  65),ll 
UtendlT  'tom  yoiDself  awir/  'FntYts  talis'  (6.  i.  3.  48)  ara  'croolred 
ankles.*^ 

58.  /SbrtMit  a  toiaf|  Horace  goes  on  to  show  that  moderatiaa  !•  not 
meanness,  and  tiiat  propriety  lies  in  a  middle  course. 

55.  AmdHmiu,]  This  man  was  a  miser,  but  nothing  more  te  knows  of 
him.  He  was  'a  dirty  dog/  and  so  the  name  Canis  was  property  applied  ti 
him. 

58.  dtfmider^  'Diflundere'  means,  as  mentioned  before,  to  draw  wind 
from  the  '  dolium '  into  the  '  amphora,'  *  testa,'  or '  cadus,'  (all  te  same  kiai 
of  Teasel,)  in  whidi  it  was  kept  till  it  was  fit  to  drink.  When  poared  tbenoe 
hito  the  ^crater,'  to  be  mixed  for  drinking,  it  was  said  to  be  'defi 


This  miser's  wine  was  of  a  poor  kind,  probably  not  fit  to  be  bottled  in  the 
first  Instance,  but  only  to  be  drunk  ftom  the  '  dolium.'  He  bottled  it^  and 
did  nat  produce  it  fdr  consumption  till  it  was  turned  ('  nratatam '). 

59.  UcM.  lUe  rqtoHa]  On  'licebit/  see  Epod.  xv.  19.  'Bepotia'  WM  A 
''coena '  sometimes  giren,  the  day  after  marriage,  by  the  husband.  I  am  not 
awaxe  that  any  explanation  of  the  custom  is  to  be  met  with.  The  manriage- 
dinner  was  pnm  by  the  husband.  As  that  was  omally  a  scene  of  nothing 
but  unrestramed  merriment,  periiaps  the  religious  ceremonies,  required  pM- 
eriy  to  inaugurate  the  new  life  of  the  married  couple,  and  to  propitiale  t&e 
Penates  and  Lares,  were  usually  dofbrred  to  this  day ;  and  the  aobrisnr  eC 
the  'repotia'  was  probably  designed  to  make  amends  for  the  Uoeoso  off  tbi 
*  coena  nuptSalis/  The  Romans  obserred  Uieir  birthdays  with  reUgioos  Me»- 
tacy.    See  note  on  C.  It.  1 1.  8. 

61 .  albaiua]  They  took  care  on  eyery  holiday  to  hava  iMr  togas  ameiall^ 
tilean.  The  ordinary  toga  was  not  dyed.  The  natural  iHuteneas  of  the  wool 
was  increased  by  the  process  of  deaning,  in  whidi  it  was  lufabed  nftlh  ^g^ 
ent  kinds  of  fuller's  earth  ('creta  fUlonis'),  and  also  exposed  to  etaaai  of 
vnlphur,  which  remoTed  stains  of  any  kind.  *  Albatus/  tne0Bfeie»'S%nifiea  in 
a  toga  which  has  Just  ^Dome  from  the' fnllo/  It  was  nsoal  for  pefteae  wlw 
were  canvetsipg  for  offices  to  haye  their  toga  imvsnaUy  whitnied  with  an 
■extra  tnpply  oT'creta,'  whence  they  were  called  '  oandiditti.' 

eofim^ssMMn]  The  '  oetttn '  was  the  horn  yessel  in  whloh  the  tsH  wae 
kept  Instead  of  having  a  cruet  or  small  yessel  suited  to  the  dinner-tabli^ 
such  as  wealthy  people  usually  had  of  silver  and  odiets  of  cheaper  matarial, 
lie  would  bring  down  the  big  horn,  and  with  his  own  hand  ('ipse'),  lest 
others  should  m  too  liberal,  drop  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  upon  the  cab- 
bage, while  of  his  old  yfaiegar,  which  would  tttra  his  gQ6sta»  if  m  had  any> 
ftom  ^e  dish,  he  was  fi'ee  enough. 

64.  aiurU.]  t6  Xeyofuvop,  *  as  the  sayitig  is/  It  WM  perintot  a  rwiinimn 
proyerb  to  express  a  dilemma,  iliongh  not  now  met  witii  elsetmre. 

65.  AftmcMerft^nofi]    *  A  mim  will  be  4eeettt  «o  for  Ml  t^fHi^  ^ 
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4tim  iM)t  qOM,  Tit  mmtaitm,  and  if  on  nmiha  hiad  soraid  in  hii  war  of 
fiving.' 

97.  .^AMfi  ionv]  See  S.  iL  1. 48,  n.  The  Scholiasts  say  the  saraee  old 
man  used  to  flog  bis  slaves  before  ihej  did  wrong,  "because/'  siSd  ha, 
"when  yon  do  wron^  I  may  not  be  at  leisure  to  fktg  yon/'  ' Dido/  '  to  dis- 
triboie,'  IB  difierent  m  sense  and  etymology  from  'divido.'  The  latter  is 
coimectedwith'idQo/  'idns'  (C. it.  11. 16,  n.),  the  former  with 'do.'  'Di- 
do'  is  commonly  used  by  Lucretins. 

68.  ml  iimpUx  Naeviia\  Of  Nsevius  nothing  is  known.  '  Simplex '  is  iroQ- 
leaL  AstoryistoklbyFlntarch^inhisLifoof  Julius  C8Bsar(c.  17),  of  Vale- 
rins  Leo,  who  put  before  the  dictator  some  asparagus  covered  with  ointment 
faaiead  of  oiL  Such  '  stmplichy,'  amounting  to  an  indifference  to  the  decen- 
cies of  W^  and  a  want  of  consideration  for  others,  which  sonte  people  almosi 
look  upon  as  a  Tiitne,  Horace  very  properly  describes  as  a  great  vice. 

70.  Aceipe  mmc]  Uocace  now  eoes  on  to  show  the  advantage  df  moderate 
living,  especially  as  oonnecsed  wim  heahh. 

7S*  OSm  tm^iUz  dim  tibi  $edent;]  *  Which,  before  you  mixed  it  with  other 
^tiuitts  (whUe  it  was  'simplex '),  remained  quiet  upon  vour  stomadi' 

l€.  Lmta ^pitmta]  The  tou^h  mucus  secreted  by  the  intestines.  Th« 
izst  and  third  syllables  of  'pitmta'  are  loag;  the  second,  therefore,  here 
eoalesoes  with  the  third. 

77.  Ootna — dubiaf]  This  expression  is  copied  fixmi  Terence,  and  means 
MMh  A  ffood  dinner  that  you  cannot  tell  what  to  eat  first.    Fhorm.  ii.  2.  S8. 

79.  Atqm  affiffH  kumo\  Debauchery  not  only  afiects  the  body,  but  d^ 
yrseses  the  spirit,  and  unfits  it  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  expression  '  aiBsit 
mimo '  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  David,  "  My  soul  deaveth  to  the  ground/' 
The  same  sense,  though  in  a  different  connection,  is  conveyed  by  Cicero's 
wofds  (De  Senect  c  xxi.) :  "  Est  enim  animus  caelestis  ex  altissimo  domi- 
-effio  depressus  et  quasi  demersus  in  terram,  locum  divinae  naturae  aetemita- 
^ne  contrarinm/^  which  serves  also  to  illustrate  '  divinae  particcdam  anrae.' 
tms  expression  may  have  been  taken  from  some  old  writer. 

82.  ad  mduu  poUrii  trantcumre]  '  May  betake  himself  to  better  fare.'  As 
to  'quondam/  see  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n. 

87.  moUUkm,]  '  Indulgence,'  which,  as  applied  to  youth,  must  be  under* 
ttood  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  to  age  or  sickness  in  a  good,  as  that  which  infirmity 
or  disease  reoulree. 

89«  RcmeiJum  aprtm]  What  Horace  means  to  say  is,  Aat  then-  hospitable 
forefkthers,  rather  than  eat  their  boar  by  themselves,  while  it  was  heth.  would 
keep  it  till  it  was  high,  in  case  a  stranger  should  drop  in  to  eat  of  it  with  them. 

^.teUtttmepmita]    SeeS.Ld.  99. 

94.  DoBoligiidftamae]  'I  suppose  ^ou  allow  somethmg  to  good  report, 
•eelng  that  more  welcome  than  music  it  comes  to  the  ear  <n  man.  If  so  (he 
goes  on),  consider  that  these  luxuries  are  as  discreditable  as  they  are  noxious. 
Abo,  they  leaive  you  without  friends,  and  will  bring  you  to  penury.' 

96.  patmaeqmf  The  'patina'  was  a  covered  dish  in  which  meats  were 
brought  in  hot  nom  the  Kitchen.  '  Patnius '  was  as  proverbial  a  name  for 
tyranny  on  the  nude  side  of  the  fiunily,  as  '  noverca '  on  the  female.  See  C. 
m.  19.  3.  S.  ii.  3.  87.  < 

99.  A9  hgiuipniktm.']    This  was  a  proverb,  or  became  so  after  Horace. 

Jwre,  mqmt,  7)ramu8]  The  glutton  is  supposed  to  answer,  '  This  sort  of 
lan^age  is  suited  to  Transius :  out  to  one  who  is  as  rich  as  I  am,  it  does  not 
..  apply-'  Of  Titiusius  the  spendthrift,  nothing  is  known.  All  we  have  to  in- 
fer is,  that  he  liyed  profosely  upon  small  means,  and  rained  himself,  whidi 
*•*-  -  a>«a..vam  /M^nmiiawp  KivnoAiir  4-/w\  nnit  Avor  fA  Ad\.    *  ATectiffalia '  is  used  for  a 


•  tiM  Speaker  considers  himsen  too  rich  ever  to  do. 
private  fortune,  in  C.  iii.  16. 40.    Its  use  is  appropriate  here,  in  connectuMi 
^  ^rid»>iegibM/ 

39 
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458  NOTES. 

101.  Ergo  Qmk/ fi^wntf ]  'But  if  jon  hare  mora  dian  yon  want,  oaniiol 
yon  find  better  objects  to  spend  it  on  ? '  . . 

103.  indignut]  This  has  the  same  sense  as  'immeritns'  (C  ili.  6.  1,  and 
elsewhere),  '  innocent/  Forcell.  gives  other  examples.  As  to  the  state  of 
the  temples  and  their  restoration,  see  C.  it  15,  Introduction,  and  note  on 
C.  in.  6.  1. 

106.  Uni  mmirum]  "  He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moved,  for 
I  shall  never  be  in  adversity"  (Ps.  x.  6),  is  very  like  the  argument  Horace 
puts  in  his  rich  man's  mouth,  —  the  man  whose  fortune  was  laige^nongh 
for  three  kings.  He  aignes  that  he  is  so  rich  that  he  never  can  be  otherwise. 
As  to  '  nimimm,'  see  £pp.  i.  9.  1,  n.  _ 

107.  (Jterm  Ad eamu dubUm]  On  'ne,'  see  S.  i.  10.  21,  and  with  'dnbios' 
compare  C.  iv.  9.  36.  , 

HI .  antarU]   '  Has  fitted  on  his  armor,'  as  it  were. 

113.  <^  nfogi*  hit  endoM,^  He  brines  forward  Ofella,  as  an  instance,  in 
particular,  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  woo  has  been  frngal  in  prosperity  can 
meet  the  reverses  of  fortune. 

1 13.  latim]  This  word  is  used  as  '  angostius '  in  the  opposite  sense,  ft 
means  *  more  profusely.'  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  so  used  anywhere  else. 
'  Metato  in  ageUo '  is  the  farm  which  has  been  marked  out  by  the  public  snr- 
Teyor  ('metator'),  and  assigned  to  Umbrenus.  (See  Introduction.)  This 
putadple  is  used  passively  in  C.  ii.  15.  15.  '  Fortem '  has  been  explained  in 
the  note  on  C.  S.  58,  and  for  *  colonum,'  see  C.  ii.  14-  12,  n.  As  'colonnm' 
signifies  a  tenant,  '  mcroede '  ('  rent ')  is  only  added  to  give  additional  forqe 
to  the  contrast.  It  makes  rather  a  clumsy  sentence.  Farms  were  held  either 
on  payment  of  rent,  or  of  a  certain  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but 
'  meroes '  could  not  mean  the  latter.  A  '  colonus '  who  held  on  the  latter 
terms,  was  called  '  partiarius.'  *  Temere '  signifies  that  which  is  done  with- 
out consideration,  because  habituallv  done. 

116.  Iwx  profatta]  *  Profesti  dies  '^  were  working-days,  as  opposed  to  '  festi ' 
or  *  foriati '  (8. 3. 144,  sq.).    *  Profestis '  is  opposed  to  *  sacris  *  m  C.  iv.  15. 2^, 

119.  onenm  vacuo]  Compare  C.  iii.  17.  16,  "  operum  solutis,"  and  A.  P. 
212,  "Uberquelaborum." 

120.  6010  tratX   *  We  made  ourselves  happy.'    See  C.  iii.  16.  43. 

122.  cum  duplicejicu,]  Some  take  this  for  a  largo  coarse  kind  of  fig  (ItoBt 
risca'),  double  the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  Others  take  it  for  a  fig  split  in 
two,  and  so  dried.    It  is  possible  Horace  may  mft«n  twr»  fifm 

123.  Pott  hoc  ludus  erat]  "  After  this  we  i 
with  '  culpa '  for  our  '  magister,'  or  '  rex  bibe 
18,  n.).  It  appears  that  they  agreed  between  i 
drinking,  and  established  a  penalty  for  the  tr 
gression  ('  culpa ')  was  to  do  that  which  at  d 
dent  was  appomted,  he  might  do  arbitrarily ;  ti 
cup  of  wine,  or  make  him  drink  an  extra  cup, 
fine  for  misbehavior.  In  short,  Ofella  means 
sort  of  way  of  proceeding,  unlike  the  new  fas 
and  followed  in  fine  houses,  of  having  4  sy 
69,  n.).  *  J^       ^ 

124.  Ac  veneraia  Oerm  ita]  On  this  use  of  '  veneror,'  see  C.  S.  49,  n. 
'Ita'  introduces  the  object  of  the  prayer.  It  is  usually  followed  by  *ut*  in- 
troducing a  condition.  But  as  with  'sic,'  that  is  not  always  the  case.  Sea 
note  on  C.  i.  3.  1. 

127.  parcius  -r-  nituistis]  '  Have  ye  been  in  worse  condition,  less  sleek  and 
fat?'  'Ut,'  'ever  since,'  as  "Ut  tetigi  Pontum  vexant  insomnia"  (Ovid, 
Trist  iii.  8.  27).  '  Propriae '  signifies  one's  own  in  perpetuity,  as  below  (V. 
134),  "erit  null!  propnus  "  ;  and  S.  iL  6.  5.  Aon.  (i.  73) :  **  Qonnnbiojiih- 
gam  stabili  propnamq^e  dicabo." 
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'  131.  vtt/rt]  ^  The  law  was  as  plain  as  its  subjects  admitted,  though  to  ig- 
norant people  it  must  often  have  appeared  subtle,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
/vafti.' 

133.  Umbreni]    See  Introduction. 


SATIRE   III. 

This  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written  daring  the  Saturnalia,  in  t!ie 
•month  of  December,  b.  c.  32.  The  year  before,  Agrippa  had  been  .^i^liie, 
and  his  ssdileship  is  alluded  to  in  v.  185.  It  was  written  at  Horace's  ooun- 
trj-honse,  not  long,  it  maj  be  supposed,  after  it  was  given  him.  Be  was 
improving  the  house  at  the  time,  as  we  mav  infer  from  v.  308.  The  Satire 
Is  general,  taking  in  the  leading  vices  and  follies  of  human  nature, — ambi- 
tion, avarice,  extravagance,  Imtt,  superstition,  which  are  brought  together  with 
jome  ingenuity. 

One  Damasippus,  a  man  who  had  wasted  a  good  fortune  in  speculating  as 
an  amateur  in  all  sorts  of  costlj  articles,  partieularlj  works  of  ait,  in  which 
he  was  held  to  bo  a  connoisseur,  is  introduced  in  a  new  character,  as  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  reproving  Horace  for  his  laziness,  and  urging  him  to  write.  Uo 
'  relates  the  story  of  hb  o^vn  conversion  to  philosophy,  which  was  this.  When 
he  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and  was  hopelessly  involved  with  money-lenders, 
and  found  himself  laughed  at  and  called  madman  wherever  he  went,  he  graw 
desperate,  and  was  gomg  to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested bv  Stertinius,  an  oracle  of  the  Stoics,  who  remonstrated  with  him  and 
consoled  him,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  against  his  enemies  (v.  297) 
with  a  long  homily,  in  the  course  of  which  he  proved  that  all  the  world,  but 
•  the  good  and  wise,  were  as  mad  as  he  was.  In  this  discourse  he  enumerates 
the  diief  features  of  this  universal  madness,  and  this  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
Satire. 

Of  Damasippus  very  little  is  known.  But  he  was  a  real  person,  though 
perhaps  a  little  before  Horace's  day.  Why  Horace  should  have  chosen  this 
'man  as. the  mouth-piece  of  liis  Satire  does  not  appear.  Damasippus  says 
iiimself,  it  is  true,  ttuit,  having  ruined  his  own  alfairR,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
'but  to  attend  to  the  affairs  ofothers ;  which  Horace  interprets  to  mean,  that 
Jie  had  taken  to  giving  advice  when  it  was  not  asked  (see  v.  27,  n.). 

Stertinius  appears  to  have  been  an  authority  among  the  Stoics  of  the  day. 
The  Scholiasts  tell  us  he  wrote  220  books  on  the  doctrines  of  that  school. 
'Pamasippus  calls  him  (v.  296)  "  sapientum  octavus."  His  books,  if  he  ever 
wrote  £em,  have  not  rescued  him  from  oblivion.  Horace  mentions  him 
again,  in  Epp.  i.  12.  20,  as  the  representative  of  the  sect. 

The  discourse  of  Stertinius  turns  upon  this  dogma,  that  sverj  man  in  the 

'  worid,  high  or  low,  is  mad,  except  the  sage  (see  note  on  v.  46).    Cicero  has 

'  argued  the  same  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  in  his  Paradoxa  (iii.  ^t  war  a^ptty 

fuitccrfli),  but  he  does  not  go  very  deep  into  the  subject,  or  throw  much  light 

upon  it. 

2.  MenAranam  poKXU,]  Horace  speaks  of  parchment  ('membrana')  only 
'  twice  (A.  P.  389),  '  charta,'  which  means  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  being  his 

usual  equivaltnt  for  a  book.  From  the  thin  coats  of  the  papyrus  the  name 
'  *  liber '  was  derived,  and  parchment  was  less  generally  used  in  Horace's  day 

than  the  papyrus  ;  though  that  material  was  also  commonly  emplo3rea. 

'Texeie  cnartam'  is  a  common  expression  for  putting  the  pieces  of  the 

jiapyruB  together.    '  Retexere  scripta,'  therefore,  means  to  take  to  pieces  or 

'  tear  up  what  is  written,  or  to  take  out  leaves  and  substitute  others,  wiUi  dlf- 
,•     .^^\ i^ . ^1 
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8.  vtsM  tomnique  hmigtmt]  This  is  a  Greek  constraodoii :  'freelj  mdnlg^ 
ing  in  wine  and  sleep.  '  Jjigmun  sennone '  means  '  wortfaj  of  being  taJkd 
alwat' 

4.  Ai  iptiM  Saturnal3nu]  The  nse  of  'at'  in  replies  is  common.  *Bnt^ 
say  jou,  while  the  Saturnalia  were  goin^^  on,  yon  ran  away  to  this  place  (hia 
farm) ;  i.  e.  that  he  might  write  somotniiig  worth  reading.  '  Well,  then/ 
Domasippos  proceeds,  '  since  you  have  kept  yoorself  sobor,  giro  ns  some- 
thing cqaal  to  what  von  have  led  us  to  expect.'  The  Satanudia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  17  th  of  December,  to  represent  the  liberty  of  the  golden  age  of 
Saturn  (S.  ii.  7.  4,  **  libertate  Decembri"),  and  therefore  one  of  in  chief 
features  was  the  license  granted,  for  the  one  day  that  the  feast  lasted,  to 
slaves.  They  had  all  the  mockery  of  freedom  for  a  few  hours,  whkdi  they 
spent,  like  their  betters,  in  rioting.  The  feast  belonged  more  to  tho  conmry 
tnao  the  town,  and  was  properly  a  fiumers'  festival.  But  it  was  attended, 
with  greater  disturbances  in  the  dty ;  and  one  who  wanted  to  be  quiet  at  that 
time  would  be  ghid  to  retire  to  the  country. 

6.  Ai/  at :]    *  It 's  no  use,'  as  if  Horace  were  preparing  an  excuse. 

7.  calamiA  The  reed  used  by  the  Romans  tor  writing  appears  to  hay# 
been  precisely  the  same  as  the  '  kulum '  now  used  throughout  the  East  liko 
the  papyrus,  it  was  chiefly  brought  from  Egypt,  and,  when  cat  and  ready  for 
use,  differed  scarcely  at  ul  fiom  the  pens  we  employ.  As  the  bad  worlmiaii 
finds  fault  with  his  tools,  the  poet  is  supposed  to  get  in  a  passion  with  hia 
pen  and  beat  the  wall  by  his  oedside,  because  his  ideas  would  not  flow  fost 
enough.  He  who  was  unfortunate  was  said  to  have  been  bom  when  the  V^i^ 
were  angry;  here  Damaaippus  adds,  'and  the  poets  too.'  Compare  §.  ii.  ' 
7.  14.  . 

9.  minantU^  *  Promising.'  So  the  Greeks  sometimes  used  oaviXccv.  And, 
on  the  other  hand, '  promictere '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  minari.' 

10.  tepido]  Horace  was  delicate,  and  disliked  the  cold,  and  in  the  winter 
was  glad  to  retreat  to  his  country-house,  where  he  could  get  plenty  of  wood 
and  a  good  fire.  (See  Epp.  i.  7.  10,  sq.)  But  his  residence  m  the  Taller  ef 
the  licenza  was  itself  sheltered,  and  probably  at  some  seasons  wanner  tnan 
Rome. 

1 1 .  QuomiiR  partinuU  itCpare  Platona  Mmcmdro^]  *  Quorsum '  is  a  contrae- 
tion  of '  quo  versum,'  '  to  what  point  turned  or  tending.'  Plato  was  a  comie 
writer,  and  a  rival  of  Aristophanes.  As  to  Eupolis,  see  S.  i.  4. 1,  n.,  and  for 
Archilochus,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

13.  virtuU  relida  f]  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  romavk,  that 
the  notion  of  perseverance  is  involved  in  the  Roman  'virtus'  (see  C.  S.  59), 
and  it  is  so  hero,  being  opposed  to  '  desidia '  (v.  15).  But  it  means  more,  fir 
it  implies  moral  courage  and  a  strong  will,  which  were  in  gnat  esteem  among 
the  Romans.  Damasippns  supposes  the  poet  to  be  oonsuldng  his  ease  and 
hiB  cowardice  aa  the  same  time ;  and  says,  if  he  thinks  to  silence  jealousy  by 
ceasing  to  write,  he  will  only  find  himself  the  object  of  contempt ;  and  u  ke 
means  to  be  idle  now,  he  must  be  content  to  lose  the  reputation  won  in  his 
better  days  of  energy.    As  to  Siren,  see  Epp.  i.  2.  23. 

16.  Damasippe,]  See  Introduction.  Horace  prays,  in  the  words  of  a  com- 
mon formula,  that  Heaven  will  send  Damasippns,  to  reward  him  for  his  good 
advice,  a  barber  to  shave  his  long  beard.  He  may  be  supposed  to  kavo  let 
his  beard  grow  long,  with  the  affectation  peculiar  to  those  who  called  them- 
selves philosophers ;  and  Horace  means  that  to  bo  delivered  from  that  fc^Iy 
would  be  the  best  boon  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.  (SA  below,  v.  35, 
and  note  on  S.  i.  3.  133.)  rV  irwy»vos  o-offxu  was  the  Greek  way  of  repcor 
senting  such  persons,  —  men  whose  wisdom  lay  in  their  beards. 

18.  Jamtm  Ad  imdium]  There  appear  to  have  been  throe  arches  dedicated 
to  Janus  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  one  at  each  end,  and  ona  in  tiia  caBtre, 
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vear  to  the  Arcos  Fabianos  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra.  Thcj  are 
aIladed.to  again,  Epp.  i.  1.  54 :  "Ilacc  Janus  summus  ab  imo  Perdocct'' ; 
i.  o.  the  whole  Forum,  l^ear  the  middle  arch  were  the  '  tabemae '  of  the 
principal  money-lenders. 

20.  Oiim  nam]  This  position  of  '  nam '  is  pecniiar  to  the  poeto.  See  be- 
low, T.  41,  and  elsewhere. 

21.  tx{/er  —  lavistet  SityphuM  CLere^]  Homer  (H.  ri.  153)  calls  Sisjphos 
mipdurros  dtfdfmv.  Damasippns  says  he  used,  before  he  lost  all  his  money,  to 
wnploy  himself  in  purchasing  and  reselling  sil  kinds  of  valuable  property ; 
among  ttie  rest,  vessels  of  Corinthian  bronze  (often,  but  improperly,  called 
brass),  of  such  antiquity  that  Sisyphus,  tlie  founder  of  Corinth,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  used  them  for  washing  his  feet.  The  rage  for  antiquated 
pifloes  of  furniture  went 'on  incrca<>ing,  and  appears  to  have  gone  to  absurd 
Lngths  during  the  empire. 

22.  injabre,]  'In  an  unworkmanlike  manner.'  The  rererse  of  this  is 
'aflfabre,'  used  by  Cicero  (in  Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  5).  The  art  of  founding  is  of 
£Tcat  antiquity,  though  the  earliest  metal  statues  were  beaten  out  of  lumps 
with  the  hammer.  It  was  a  process  of  much  nicety,  and  the  fitting  of  tue 
ports  required  great  skill. 

24.  unui]  See  S.  ii.  6.  57.  A.  P.  32. 
•  25.  Marcuriale]  Damasippns  means  that  his  skill  in  making  barrains  was 
0O  well  known,  that  he  was  called,  all  over  the  town,  a  wara  of  Mercury. 
^The  more  usual  construction  is  with  the  dative.  See  below,  v.  47,  n.  '  Corn- 
pita  '  were  those  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  converged  to  a  point,  or 
crossed  one  another.  At  these  places  idlers  lounecd,  and  passengers  stopped, 
tf  they  were  so  disposed,  to  otTer  a  prayer  to  the  Lares  publici  or  Compitaies, 
whose  altars  were  erected  there.     (See  below,  v.  281,  n.) 

27.  wtoHn  pwyatum]  This  renitive  follows  the  Greek  construction.  Hor- 
ace calls  the  man's  mania  for  bargains  a  disease,  and  he  is  surprised  how  he 
ever  got  over  it.  'But,' says  he,  *vou  have  only  exchanged  that  disorder 
for  another  (that  of  giving  advice  where  it  is  not  wanted),  as  the  patient  in  a 
lethargy  has  been  known  suddenly  to  jump  up  and  assault  the  doctor.  Pro- 
vided, however,  you  don't  follow  his  example,  be  it  as  you  please.'  *  Tra- 
jccto '  is  a  medical  word. . '  Miser '  is  also  said  to  be  a  medical  word  for  '  dis- 
eased.'   *  Hie '  means  *  any  one,'  *  such  a  one.' 

31.  Olone,  ne  te  Fnistrere;]  *My  good  sir,  don't  deceive  yourself.'  Wo 
lutve  '  o  bone '  below  (S.  6.  51 ).    It  is  like  the  Greek  &  *ya6€, 

32.  prope  ornnei,']  Stertinias  would  not  allow  of  any  exceptions  to  thk 
rule  (see  note  on  v.  44),  and  '  prope '  therefore  may  be  looked  upon,  not  as 

-  limiting  *  omnes,'  but  perhaps  as  softening  the  expression  a  little.  It  is  hard 
to  give  the  word  a  distinct  meaning  in  C.  iv.  14.  20,  and  below  in  the  268th 
▼erse  of  this  Satire  (see  note  on  the  former  passage).  The  Greeks  would  use 
>  i»g  €wot  €lwtl9  in  the  same  way. 

S3.  StertmiuB]  See  Introtluction.  '  Crepo '  is  nowhere  else  used  in  a  good 
sense,  and  it  is  put  into  Damasippus's  mouth  uronically.  '  Unde '  means 
^from  whom,'  i.  o.  Stertinius. 

35.  pastere  barbam]  See  above,  v.  17,  n.  %vymwrpo4>€Uf  is  a  term  used 
by  the  later  Greek  writers.  The  Pons  Fabrieius,  from  which  Damasippns 
was  going  to  throw  himself  into  the  river  after  he  became  bankrupt,  con- 
nected the  Insula  Tiberina  witli  the  left  bank,  and  was  just  outside  tlie  walls, 
fadng  to  south  end  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  It  had  lately  been  rebuilt  with 
stone,  having  been  formerly  (as  may  be  supposed)  made  of  wootl.  There 
are  still  ruins  of  this  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name  Ponte  di  Quattro 
CapL  The  Fabrieius  who  built  it  was  Curator  Viarum,  as  appears  by  an  in- 
tcriptioa  upon  one  of  the  arches. 

38.  QweJaxiM]  The  last  syllable  in  'cave'  nsed  with  the  sabjanctLye 
39* 
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(sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  'at ')  Is  always  short,  '^idor  ■!»> 
las '  is  what  the  Fi-ench  call '  manvaise  honte.' 

40.  innntu  haberi.]    Those  persons  wlio  callod  him  a  derer  fellow  aa  kmc 
,  as  he  appeared  to  be  suoceeding,  now  .that  he  had  failed  called  him  a  mad- 
man.   Success  was  tlieir  criterion  of  wisdom,  as  it  is  with  most  peopfo. 
*  Qui  Ycreare/  *  because  you  are  afraid.' 

41 .  Primum  nam  inqairam]  *  Nam '  is  sometimes  used  to  introduce  an  ex- 
planation, as  here  and  in  £pp.  I  1.  76.  Compare  Csasar  (B.  G.  iii.  fi$f! 
''  Morini  Menapiiqne  longe  alia  radone  ac  reliqm  Galli  helium  gerere  ooepe- 
mnt  Nam  qoo^  mtelligebant  maximas  nationes  quae  proelio  contendisseot^ 
pulsas  superatasqoe  esse,  continenie^que  silvas  ac  paludes  babebnoty  eo  at 
suaque  omnia  contnlemnt"     (See  Key's  L.  G.  1452.) 

42.  jDeraas  qidnfortiter]  *  Why  you  should  not  resolutely  destroy  yoorse!£.' 
44.  C/nysippi  norticus]     This  was  the  <rro^  wouciktf  or  pictare^allcr^  aft 

Athens,  in  wnich  Zeno  first  taught,  and  from  which  his  tbUowerB  denred 
their  name.  The  Stoics  admitted  no  mean  between  perfect  wisdom,  or  Tiitn^ 
and  absolute  folly,  or  vice.  The  fool,  therefore,  was  a  madman,  and  he  was 
a  fool  who  was  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  and  this  maxim  ('  formnla')  apfdies  to 
all  men  except  the  sage ;  tlie  sage,  therefore,  is  ho  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  truth,  which  is  the  Stoles'  equivalent  for  a  virtnons  man.  This 
theory  of  virtue  led  to  the  doctrine  of  punishments  ridiculed  by  Horace  in  the 
third  Satire  of  the  first  book.  The  Stoics  allowed  no  gradations  of  vinue^ 
and  therefore  admitted  no  gradations  of  punishment.  'Dieir  notion  of  a  sage 
altogether  was  irrational,  because  no  such  being  as  they  imagined  a  sage  to 
bo  ever  existed,  and  they  did  not  suppose  it  possible  he  should.  Their  inten- 
tion was  good,  namely,  to  put  before  the  world  the  highest  standard  of  virtuqi, 
wi^om,  and  self-control,  and,  by  Mithholding  all  credit  from  any  stage  abort 
of  perfection,  to  load  men  on  to  desire  perfection. 

47.  qui  tibi  nomm  Insano]     The  dative  is  right    See  above,  v.  25,  n. 

50.  utrique]     Horace  uses  both  tlie  singular  and  plural  of  this  word. 

5\.  hocte  Crede  modo]  *  Believe  yourself  to  be  mad  within  this  limit  (or 
to  this  extent),  namely,  that  he  who  laughs  at  you  is  no  wiser,  and  drags  his 
tail  behind  him  (just  as  much  as  you  do).' 

53.  caadam  tmhat  ]  Mischievous  boys  play  tricks  upon  half-witted  people 
in  the  streets,  such  as  tying  something  behind  them  to  make  them  look  ridie- 
ulons.    In  some  such  way  the  proverb  may  have  arisen. 

Est  genu$  unum]  This  is  the  first  cbiss  of  fools,  those  who  are  afraid  wbero 
no  fear  is :  the  second  being  those  who  care  nothing  for  danger.  Compare 
with  this  the  language  of  Socrates  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  1.  14),  t&p  t€  yilp 
fjMtvofUPc»v  Toifs  flip  ovdi  rck'dctva  drdicpoi,  rov£  di  Kol  ra  fuf  ^o/3rp^ 
<f>o^i(r6ai. 

56.  uaruml  It  is  not  certain  whether  'varum '  or  ' varium '  is  die  proper 
reading.    '  varum '  signifies  that  which  diverges.     See  S.  i.  3.  47,  n. 

58.  cum  cogjiatisA  *  Arnica '  agrees  wi^  '  mater.'  It  is  not  a  substantrre. 
The  word  *  cognatis '  embraces  all  blood  relations  who  can  trace  back  tfaeir 
orisfin  to  a  common  pair  of  ancestors. 

59.  serva!]  'Take  care!'  a  word  common  in  the  comic  writers  (see 
ForcelU. 

60.  Fafius]  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  actor  and  of  Catienus  than  is 
here  mentioned.  The  ordinary  story  of  Polydorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  is  that 
which  Euripides  relates  in  the  Hecuba,  that  he  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 

'Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace,  and  murdered  by  him  for  his  gold.  Another 
legend  (see  Diet  Biog.  '  Polydorus ')  makes  him  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
sister  Ilione,  who  was  wife  of  the  above  Polymestor.  She,  for  some  reason, 
put  him  in  the  place  of  her  own  son  Deiphilus,  and  the  latter  was  brought  up 
as  her  brother.    When  the  Greeks  took  Troy,  they  required  Polymestor  lo 
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yttt  Priam's  son  to  death,  and  he  accordingly  killed  Deiphilns.  On  this 
stoiy,  Pacnriiis  foonded  a  tragedy  called  Ilione,  and  in  one  of  the  scenes  the 
tiiost  of  Deiphilns  is  introduced  in  his  mother's  bed-chamber,  calling  npon 
Sor  to  gire  nis  body  burial  in  these  words  (preserved  in  Cic.  Tosc.  Disp.  i. 
44):-- 

"  Mater,  te  adpello  qnae  curam  somno  sospensam  leras, 
Neqne  te  mei  miseret ;  surge  et  sepcli  natum." 
Fnfins  acted  Ilione,  and  Catienus  was  Deiphilns.  The  former  was  so  drunk 
that  he  feU  insb  asleep,  and  Horace  says,  it  200,000  Catienuses  had  screamed 
.  in  hia  ear,  he  would  not  haye  heard  them.  His  part  was  to  start  up  and  cry 
40  the  vanished  ^jt^st,  like  Hamlet,  —  "Age,  adsta,  mane,  audi,  itcradum 
cademmet  ista  mihi"  (Cic.  Acad.  Prior,  iu  27).  Cicero  made  a  proverb  of 
ihttBt  words,  '  Mater,  te  iiq>pello,'  using  them  in  various  illustrations.  See  his 
Bpeecfa  Pro  Sestio,  c.  59. 

.  6a.  Haictgomdgi$]  Stertinius  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  generality  of 
jnen  are  aa  msd  as  the  above  persons. 

.  63.  Emri  umilem]  *  Errorem '  is  understood,  and  it  is  governed  by  '  in- 
canire '  as  a  cognate  accusative,  *  error '  being  equivalent  to  '  insania.'  Com- 
pare £pp^i.  i.  lOi. 

64.  inatmit  veteraij  In  the  first  place,  says  he,  if  Damasippus  is  mad  for 
buying  old  statues,  is  he  less  mad  who  trusts  him  ? 

65.  Estol]  tItVf  'be  it  so,'  a  way  of  pa^Bing  on  to  the  disproving  of  the 
proposition  by  a  redact io  ad  aUsurdam.  '  If  I  offer  yon  a  purse  of  money  as 
«  fne  gift,'  says  Stertinius,  '  are  yon  mud  if  yon  accept  it  ?  Is  not  he  the 
Ibol  who  veiects  the  treasure  that  Mercurius  in  his  bounty  offers,  seeing  he 
may  never  be  so  kind  again  ? ' 

66.  quam  praeiens  Atercuriugfcrt  f]  This  notion  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  painting.  It  is  common,  in  ancient  works  of  art,  to  see  Mercurius  repre- 
sented with  a  purse  in  his  hand,  and  his  wings  on  his  cap  or  feet,  offering  the 
former,  as  in  haste,  to  some  figure  by  him. 

69.  Scribe  decern  Nerio;]  These  words,  to  v.  73,  are  an  invective  of  the 
money-lender  PerilUus  against  his  slippery  debtor  Nerius.  And  the  Stoic 
xeplies  to  him  in  ver.  74  and  the  two  following  verses.  The  sense  is  this. 
'Make  an  entry  (says  Perillius)  often  (minae,  or  anything  else)  lent  to  Ne- 
rius; add  by  way  of  security  a  hundred  such  bonds  as  Cicuta  employs,  and 
to  this  any  number  of  fettcn  jovl  please  (that  is,  take  what  secunty  of  him 
you  choose),  still  the  rascal  will  escape.'  To  which  the  Stoic  replies,  '  If  lie 
is  mad  who  ruins  himself  and  cannot  pay  his  debts,  you  are  more  mad  for 
lending  him  money  which  you  have  no  chance  of  getting  back  again.'  The 
bimker  {*  areentarins '),  through  whom  the  money  was  advanced,  would  make 
an  entry  in  his  books,  which  entry  was  legal  evidence  of  the  debt;  but  Peril- 
lius says  that  with  such  a  slippery  fellow  it  would  not  be  sufficient 

Nerius  may  stand  for  anybody  of  this  character.  Cicuta  is  said  to  be  a 
Bkkname  given  to  some  notorious  usurer,  for  his  sour  temper.  Horace  rep- 
resents him  as  a  shrewd  person  to  have  dealings  with  ;  one  who,  when  he  ad- 
vanced money,  looked  well  to  the  security,  and  when  he  bound  a  debtor,  tied 
the  knot  tight. 

71.  ProteusA  For  the  story  of  Proteus,  see  Horn.  Odyss.  410,  sqq.,  455, 
sqq.  (which  Virgil  has  imitated,  Georg.  iv.  405,  sqq.)    Ovid,  Fast.  L  369, 

.  sqq.;  A.  A.  i.  761 :  — 

"  Utque  leves  Proteus  modo  se  tenuabit  in  undas ; 
Nunc  Ico,  nunc  arbor,  nunc  erit  hirtus  apcr." 

72.  raptes  in  jut]  See  note  on  S.  i.  9.  77.  '  Malis  ridcntem  alienis'  is  a 
proverbial  way  of  expressing  a  hypocrite,  who  puts  on  a  face  not  his  own. 
The  words  are  taken,  without  strict  regard  to  their  application,  from  the 
Odyssey  (xx.  347),  ol  d'  rfdfi  yvaBfioiirt  yrXoiW  aXKorpioiatj  where  the 
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mhon  of  Peoelope  Unph  when  ther  iroald  rather  hare  cried,  like  ^  QniA  el 
Ixkm  Ti^rosqne  mltu  Risit  invito  '^  (C.  iii.  U .  SI ).  The  sense  is,  thct  tUt 
canning  debtor,  when  his  creditor  saes  him,  will  put  on  all  kinds  of  ciiBrao< 
tcrs,  tcu  all  manner  of  lies,  get  out  of  the  obligation,  and  laogh  al  his  cxed- 
itor,  let  him  do  what  be  will  to  bind  him. 

74.  &'  male  rem  9»«re1     See  v.  40,  n. 

75.  Putidim]  lliis  Forccliini  explains,  I  bcliero  oorreetlf ,  **  insanins  el 
auasi  oorrupdns."  As  'scribere'  signifies  to  make  an  entry,  'resccibere' 
signifies  to  cancel  the  entry,  which  would  be  done  when  tiie  debt  was  paid, 
and  not  before.  'Quod  tu  nunanam  lescribere  possis'  therefore  mauiM 
*  what  you  can  never  recover.'  '  bictare '  is  to  dictate  the  form  of  bond  foe 
the  borrower  to  write  out,  or  the  sum  to  be  entered  in  his  own  books,  and 
either  way  is  equivalent  to  lending  money.  When  the  imjnst  steward  in  the 
parable  told  his  master's  debtor  to  sit  down  quickly  and  write  lees  than  he 
•wed,  he  was  said  '  dktare,'  and  the  man  was  to  write  an  aeknowledgmeot  in 
^e  form  of  a  bond. 

77.  togamjvbro  comptmtrt^  This  only  means  to  sit  down  and  cenpoMdIy 
attend  to  what  he  is  going  to  say.  He  turns  from  Damasimms  to  aa  imagi* 
narv  mixed  audience,  ana  addresses  four  classes  chiefly :  mat  is  to  say,  the 
ambitions,  the  avaricious,  the  luxurious,  and  the  superstitious. 

83.  Netdo  an  Antki/ram]  On  the  phrases  '  nescio  an,'  *  hand  seio  ao,'  '  I 
incline  to  think  it  is  so,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  1421.  Anticyra  was  a  town  cf 
Fhocis  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  production  of 
hellebore,  a  medicine  used  very  generally  in  cases  of  madness.  It  would 
seem  probable,  from  ver.  166  and  other  places,  that  patients  went  to  reeide  at 
Anticyra  sometimes.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  name,  one  in  Thea* 
saly,  another  in  Locris,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  produced  heUeboie,  bat 
see  note  on  A.  P.  300.  '  Dcstinare '  is  a  medical  term  for  prescribing.  8%er- 
tinius  says  that  he  rather  thinks  reason  would  prescribe  the  whole  prodnee  of 
Anticyra  for  the  covetous,  whouk  he  reckons  the  worst  of  the  four. 

84.  St(Aert\  Tliis  person  is  unknown.  The  exhibition  of  gladiators  was 
originally  a  funeral  ceremony,  and  so  continued  after  the  practice  became 
common  as  a  popular  entertainment  After  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  man  • 
distribution  of^mcat  to  the  people  ('  visceratio ')  was  not  nnusual,  and  a  pub* 
lie  banquet  ('epulum ')  was  very  common,  to  which  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction  that  the  friends  could  get  to  attend  were  mvited.  The  distribii- 
tion  of  com  ('frumentatio')  was  also  a  common  practice.  This  Staberins, 
who  considered  it  a  disgrace  for  any  man  to  die  poor,  willed  that  the  amomnt 
of  his  property  ahould  be  recorded  on  his  tomb;  and  his  heredes,  if  they  did 
not  do  thi?,  were,  by  a  condition  in  his  testament,  'damnati,'  nndor  a  penalty, 
to  celebrate  bis  funeral  with  gladiatorial  shows  and  an  epiilam  on  a  scale  to 
be  determmed  by  Arrius,  which  would  be  a  costly  scale.  'Damnati'  is  a 
legal  term,  and  penalties  were  common  in  Roman  wills.  We  moat  ini^  fioia 
the  text  that  SOO  pairs  of  gladiators  were  in  Horace's  day  an  extearagant 
number,  but  in  later  times  it  would  not  have  been  excessive, 

86.  carbitrio  Arri,]  Quintus  Arrius  (see  below,  v.  243)  was  well  known  in 
his  day.  He  was  a  man  of  low  character  and  origin,  and  rose  by  timeacrr- 
ing  to  honor  and  wealth.  On  one  oocasien  he  gave  an  eztcavagaat  faneni 
entertainment 

87.  Frumenti  quantum  melit  AJricaJ]  This  is  a  proveri>ial  expression.  See 
C.  i.  1.  10. 

88.  ne  m  patruus  miJuA  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Don't  dictate  or  \nj 
down  the  law  for  me.'    As  to  '  patruus,'  see  C.  iii.  12. 3,  and  above,  S.  2.  97. 

89.  prvdentem]  Cicero  defines  '  prudentia '  thus :  "  Sapientis  est  provident 
a  quo  sapientia  est  appellata  prudentia."  What  Staberins  provided  for  is  re- 
lated in  what  follows. 
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90.  mtmmam  patriawm]  It  wonld  seem  from  this  as  if  he  had  not  increased 
the  property  his  ftuber  had  left  him,  since  the  amonnt  of  his  patrimoo/  waa 
the  smoant  to  be  engiared  on  the  tomb. 

91.  Qtoad]    This  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosjrllable. 

93.  paJMaet]  The  plupeifect  is  properly  joined  with  the  imperfect  in  this 
ooxistniction.  Compare  S  i.  6.  79,  and  Terence,  Phorm.  i.  2.  69,  "  Non  si 
ledisiet  ei  pater  Teniam  daret " ;  and  Adelph.  ii  1.  24,  **  Si  attigisses  ferres 
InfbrtQDiam."  'Neqnior'  has  irony  in  it.  Bnt  Stabcrins's -doctrine  was  that 
goodness  was  measured  hj  wealth,  and  that  if  he  should  die  poorer  bj  the 
nortfa  part  of  an  as,  he  wonld,  in  the  same  proportion,  be  in  his  own  esteem 
a  less  rirtnons  man. 

97.  Smienanet  Edam,  et  rtx,]  *Wise?  say  ^ou.  Aj,  and  a  king  to 
boot,  and  anything  he  shaJl  please.'    Bnt '  etiam '  m  replies  means  '  even  so.' 

99.  Qmd  timSe  isti]  *  Bnt  what  likeness,'  says  some  one,  'is  there  between 
that  person  of  yonis  and  Aristippns '  ?  If  he  is  mad  (the  man  means),  surely 
Aristippus  is  more  mad. 

100.  Graeeua  Angtippu$t]  Aristippns  of  Cyrene  professed  to  be  the  slave 
of  no  passion,  while  he  gratified  all.  lie  cared  nothmg  for  money,  while  he 
vaed  it  for  the  purpose  <n  sensual  indulgence.  The  story  Horace  mentions  is 
derived  with  little  variation  from  Diog.  Laert.  (ii.  77).    See  Epp.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

103.  Uian  quod  lite  ruo/vt'L]  Which  settles  one  doubtful  point  by  raising 
another.  It  supposes  that  ttie  conduct  of  Aristippus  may  by  some  be  con- 
aidered  noble. 

104.  Si  (ftM  emat  dihartUj]  Sir  Henry  Halford  relates  an  instance  of 
lunacy  which  illustrates  this  :  "  In  another  well-known  case  which  justified 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  issuing  a  writ '  de  lunatico  inquirendo,'  the  insanity  of 
the  |B;entleman  manifested  itself  in  appropriating  everything  to  himself  and 
porting  with  nothing.  When  strongly  urged  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  he  would 
do  it,  but  it  must  be  over  the  dirty  one ;  nor  wonld  he  put  off  his  shoes  when 
he  went  to  bed.  He  would  agree  to  purchase  anything  that  was  to  be  sold, 
bnt  he  would  not  pay  for  it.  Ho  was,  in  fact,  brought  up  from  the  King's 
Bottdi  prison,  where  no  had  been  committed  for  not  paying  for  a  picture 
Talued  at  £  1,500  which  he  had  agreed  to  buy ;  and  in  giving  my  opinion  to 
the  jury  I  recommended  them  to  go  over  to  his  house  in  Portland  Place, 
where  they  would  find  £  15,000  worth  of  property  of  every  description ;  this 
picture,  musical  instruments,  clocks,  baby-houses,  and  bawblcs,  all  huddled 
m  concision  together  on  the  floor  of  his  dining-room.  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  jury  found  the  gentleman  insane."   (Holford's  Essays,  p.  63-) 

106.  /brma$]  Here  this  signifies  a  shoemaker's  last.  It  is  used  for  moulds 
hi  whidh  castings  are  made,  and  would  express  any  shape  or  block  on  which 
anything  is  made. 

107.  AverwuM  mercatwrit :]  The  poets  use  the  dative  after  verbs,  participles, 
■ad  adjectives,  which  s^ify  removal  or  difference.  See  Key's  X.  G.  987. 
Compare  C.  ii.  4.  19 :  "  Tam  lucro  aversam."  '  Istis '  (v.  108)  is  the  dative 
under  the  same  role.    This  Latin  use  accounts  for  our  own  '  averse  to.' 

115.  Chii  veteritqne  Falerm]  Pliny  says,  respecting  the  age  of  Falernian, 
"  Falemum  nee  in  novitate  nee  in  nimia  vetnstate  corpori  salubre  est.  Media 
ejus  aetas  a  quinto  decimo  anno  incipit"   (N.  H.  xxiiL  20.) 

1 1 6.  nihil  est  A  *  A  thousand,  —  nay,  that  is  nothing.'  He  might  have  said 
^imino.'    See  S.  i.  3.  20,  n. 

117.  unde-Octoginta  armos  tuxttu,]  After  he  has  completed  seventy-nine 
years,  that  is,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

1 18.  ttrwpila  vestis,]  The  ancients  had  very  expensive  coverings  for  thcur 
beds,  which  were  called  '  stragula '  or  '  stragulae  vestes.'  They  were  usually 
purple,  wide,  and  sometimes  richly  embroidered. 

121.  morho  jactatur  eodnn.']  That  is,  madness.  The  word  'jactari '  is  ap- 
plied medically  to  the  tossing  of  the  sic^and  writhing  of  those  in  pain. 
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123.  DU  itdmioB  jener,]  This  is  an  adaptadon  of  Btoit  *x'^pof,  a  6ommaii 
Greek  expression. 

127.  perjuraSf]    '  Pejerare '  is  the  common  form  of  this  word. 

129.  iervotque  tuo$  t^uoe  acre  fxmiru,]  '  Quos  aere  pararis '  shows  flie  foHjr 
of  the  man  who,  having  laid  out  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  slaves,  cm- 
ploys  himself  in  breaking  their  heads  with  stones.  Such  a  man,  savs  Steitiw 
ftius,  would  be  counted  mad  by  acclamation.  '  Well,  then,'  he  adds  to  the 
miser,  '  are  yon  not  mad,  who  poison  your  mother  or  strangle  your  wife,  to 
get  rid  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them  ?  Of  course  not ;  for  you  do  it,  not 
at  Argos,  but  at  Rome ;  not  in  the  character  of  Orestes,  but  of  a  respectable 
citizen.  But  do  you  not  believe  Orestes  was  mad  before  he  killed  his  mother^ 
and  when  no  one  suspected  it  ?  *    As  to  *  auid  enim,'  see  note  on  S  i.  1 .  7. 

130.  jpueri  cinmentque  pufUae:]  "  *  Que  in  the  poets  is  sometimes  placed, 
not  after  the  second  of  the  two  words  compared,  but  after  a  word  which  19 
the  common  predicate  of  both  clauses."  (Key's  L.  G  1441.)  In  a  note.  Pro- 
fessor Key  aads,  "  A  construction  that  probably  began  widi  a  repetition  of 
the  predicate,  'pueri  clament  clamentque  puellae '^*  See  below  (v.  157), 
"  furtis  pereamque  rapinis,"  and  many  other  instances. 

137.  maU  tutae  tMenti$]  *  Tutus '  was  in  medical  language  equivalent  t6 
'sanus.'    '  Incolumis '  is  used  in  the  same  sense  (v.  132). 

141.  Hone  Furiam,  hunc  cdiud]  What  Horace  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  Orestes  calling  Pylades  names,  is  uncertain.  In  the  Orestes  of  Ennpidcf 
(v.  264}  he  says  to  his  sister : 

tpfendida  bilis.]  '  Splendida '  is  a  redundant  epithet.  Persius,  who  imir 
tatcs  Horace  frequently,  calls  it  *  vitrea  bilis '  (iii.  8).  Galen  says,  *'  The  black 
bile  is  brighter  than  tlie  blood  itself,  like  the  asphalt  from  *the  Dead  Sea^ 
which  they  call  Jewish  asphalt.'^ 

142.  Opimiut]  This  man,  who  was  'magnns  inter  opes  inops '  (C.  iii.  16w 
28)  is  quite  unknown  except  from  this  description.  On  the  wine  of  Veil  se^ 
note  on  C.  i.  9.  7,  and  Persius  (S.  v.  147):  "  Yeicntanumque  rubellum." 
On  'Campana  trulla,'  see  S.  i.  6.  118.  'TrulU,'  which  has  the  same  ele- 
ment as  rpv/3Xioy,  was  a  drinking-cup  of  some  shape.  It  was  not  necessarily 
of  earthen-ware,  as  here.  Cicero  (in  Yerr.  ii.  4. 27|  mentions  one  made  of  a 
single  precious  stone  of  enormous  size,  with  a  gold  handle. 

147.  muUum  ceUr]     See  S.  i.  3.  57. 

155.  AffeduMy  sume  hoc  pdtanarittm  oryzae]  On  'agedum,'  see  S.  i.  4.  3& 
'  Ptisanarium '  is  a  diminutiva  of  '  ptisana^'  and  means  a  little  brodi.  Rico 
was  imported  from  Egypt. 

157.  furtis  pereamque  rapinit  f]  See  note  on  S.  i.  3. 122,  and  above,  v.  130. 
The  wretched  man,  when  he  hears  the  price  of  his  food,  conjures  up  the  no- 
tion that  everybodjr  is  conspiring  to  rob  and  plunder  him. 

158.  Quisnam  igitur  9an%ui\  These  questions  and  answers  are  all  carried 
on  by  Stertinius  himself.  'Stultus  et  insanus'  means  'he  is  a  fool,  and 
therefore  mad ' ;  not  '  he  is  a  fool,  and  moreover  he  is  mad,'  since  foUy  and 
madness  have  already  been  declared  to  be  identical. 

161.  OraUrum  dixiue  putato]  Cratcnis  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
day.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  confidence  as  attending  the  daughter  of  At- 
ticus  during  her  illness,  b.  c.  45.  He  is  mentioned  by  Persius  many  years 
afterwards  as  representing  the  profession  (S.  iii.  65).  '  Cardiacus,'  according 
to  Colsus's  definition,  is  "  nothing  else  tlian  excessive  weakness  of  the  body, 
which,  from  the  stomach  having  lost  its  tone,  is  wasted  with  immoderate 
sweating." 

163.  morbo  tenicuUur  aatlo.]  This  whole  verse  is  repeated,  Epp.  x.  6.  2d. 
'  Morbus  actttus,'  '  an  acute  disease/  is  opposed  to  *  longus/  '  a  cfarGOiic  dia- 
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16^  porcum  Laribus:]  C.  iii.  23. 4.  '  Let  him  offar  a  thankBgiYiDg  to  his 
Xiftres  who  have  protected  him  from  those  vices.* 

168.  Seruiug  (^pidiut]  This  person  is  unknown,  except  from  this  passage. 
fie  Irred  at  Canusium,  a  town  of  Apulia  (see  S.  i.  5.  91,  n. ).  Horace  says 
be  wa«  rich  even  with  two  forms,  according  to  the  standard  of  inc  omes  in  the 
old  times.  ^  to  the  form  'divisse/  see  S  1.  5.  79.  This  story  serves  to 
connect  the  subject  of  avarice  with  that  of  ambition,  which  is  the  next  form 
of  madness  and  profligacy  which  follows. 

171.  ialos,  —  nuceaque]  The  '  talus '  was  the  knuckle-bone  of  some  animal, 
generally  a  sheep,  the  Greek  name  for  which  was  darpayakos.  The  manner 
of  playing  with  it  was  the  same  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans,  and  the 
same  bones  are  still  used  by  boys  in  Kneland.  The  ancients  used  them  in 
eames  of  skill  and  of  chance  ;'for  the  Tatter  ^rposc*.  they  were  marked  as 
aice,  and  thrown  usually  from  a  box  called  *fntillup/  'phimus/etc.  (See  S. 
ii.  7.  17.  n.)  Boys  had  also  games  of  various  kinds  with  nuts,  as  they  have 
now.  Suetonius  relates  that  Aupustns  used  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
with  little  boys  at  these  games.  Oppidius  observed  that  his  son  Aulus  car- 
tied  about  his  bones  and  his  nuts  in  a  careless  way  in  a  loose  fold  of  his  toga, 
leady  to  give  them  away  to  any  of  his  companions,  or  to  lose  the  m  at  play ; 
while  Tiwrius  always  counted  his  carefully  and  hid  them  away,  carrying  a 
serious  &ce  wherever  he  went ;  and  from  these  early  signs  of  i-haracter  he 
foresaw  that  one  would  prove  a  spendthrift,  and  the  other  a  miser.  As  to 
Komeiftanus,  see  S.  i.  1.  102,  n. ;  and  on  Cicuta,  see  above,  v.  69. 

178.  coercet,]    Keeps  within  bounds,  defines,  limits. 

179.  Gloria]     See  b.  i.  6.  23. 

181.  is  intestabilii  et  mcer  esto.\  A  pcrpun  wlo  was  '  intestabflis,'  as  the 
word  implies,  could  not  appear  as  a  witncFS  Ik  fore  a  magistrate,  and  fo  lost 
yirtually  much  of  his  capacity  for  private  rights.  '  Sacer '  was  one  condemned 
for  some  great  crime,  who  might  l>e  put  to  deoth  by  anybody,  without  charce 
of  murder.  Thus  Oppidius  imprecates  a  curse  upon  his  fons,  if  they  should 
ever  aspire  so  high  as  to  the  office  of  an  ledile  or  a  praetor. 

182.  /n  cicfre  atqiiefaba]  As  if  his  fons  were  already  seeking  votes,  he 
aays  to  each  of  them  (for  ^tu '  must  be  so  understood),  *  So  you  would  throw 
away  your  money  in  distributing  largesses  to  the  people  (such  as  the  o'dilcs 
were  wont  to  give),  in  order  that  you  may  strut  about  in  the  Circus,  ard 
have  a  bronze  statue  voted  you,  —  that  is  to  say,  that  you  may  be  loaded 
with  the  same  honors  as  the  great  Agrippa,  like  a  fox  aping  a  lion.'  It  was 
customary  for  the  sediles  to  distribute  grain,  or  vegetables  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned, to  the  common  people,  at  the  festival  of  the  Floralia.  See  Persins 
<y.  177). 

183.  LatuM  —  matiere]  This  is  explained  in  the  note  on  Epod.  iv.  7.  As 
to  'afinCM,*  see  C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  The  form  of  expression  *  a€neus  ut  stes '  is 
ISke  that  in  C.  iv.  1.  19 :  "  Albanos  prope  te  lacus  Fonet  marmoream  ";  and 
Virg.  (Eel.  vii.  35) : 

**  Nunc  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  frcimus ;  at  tu 
Si  fetura  j^rcgem  supplevcrit  aureus  esto." 
Tike  same  way  of  speaking  is  common  in  Greek.  Such  statues  as  are  here 
supposed  were  usually  erected  in  the  Forum,  and  one  had  probably  been 
lately  placed  there  in  nonor  of  Agrippa.  It  may  be  observed  that  Oppidius 
plainly  means  the  first  part  of  his  address,  from  '  In  cicere,*  etc.,  to  apply  to 
the  careless,  extravagant  Aulus,  while  the  simile  of  the  fox  and  lion  is  only 
applicable  to  Tiberius,  who,  if  he  spends  his  money,  will  look  for  a  substan- 
tial return  for  it,  in  such  honors  and  rewards  as  he  saw  Agrippa  had  won. 

185.  quosfert  Agrippa]  Agrippa,  after  he  had  been  prsetor  and  consul, 
undertook  the  cBdiiesnip,  which  was  the  lowest  of  the  ctunile  offices,  in  b.  c. 
33^  to  gratify  Augustiu.    His  munificence  was  very  great  in  the  erection  of 
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jmblio  buildings  aiid  tlie  oelebntioii  of  games  e&  a  si^endid  §ot^  and  ia 
Ui^  donfttioos  to  the  people. 

186.  Atiuta  tft^enutftiij  This  appears  to  be  nothing  bat  t  suitable  illnsiira- 
tkm  inyented  hj  Horace.  It  is  obvious  enough,  and  we  need  not  sappose  is 
a  prorerb  or  a  cnnent  fiU>le  of  JEsop  or  any  one  else. 

187.  Ne  quis  hitmaiwe  veiU]  This  scone  is  taken  fixnn  the  lemomtnuioe  of 
Ulysses  with  Agamemnon,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  (v.  I32l,  sqq.),  a&cr 
Ajax  has  destroyed  himselfl  '  Veto '  nsoally  fforenis  the  infinitive  mood. 
Once  more,  as  here,  Horace  uses  it  with  '  ne '  ana  the  sabjonctiye  (E^>p.  iL  1. 
239),  and  once  with  the  subjunctive,  but  withoat  '  ne '  (C.  iiL  2.  36).  Tibol- 
las  has  'veto'  with  'nt':  " Olios  at  verbis  sis  roihi  lenta  veto"  (ii.  6.  36)^ 
'  Atrida '  is  the  later  form  of  the  vocative.  The  Greek  '  Atride '  is  used  ia 
Epp.  i.  7.  43.  'Cur'  is  awkwardly  placed,  as  it  is  in  S.  7. 104.  The  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  lies  in  the  extravagant  and  imperioas  oonctect  of 
the  king,  as  illustrating  the  excesses  of  pride,  and  Moving  that  madneas  is 
found  in  hidi  places  and  in  the  heart  of  lungs.  Stertimus,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, 18  exposing  the  folly  of  ambition.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to 
be  between  Agamemnon  and  one  of  his  soldiers,  in  view  of  the  onbnriod 
corpse  of  Ajax.  '  I  am  a  king,'  ^'  I  am  one  of  the  common  sort,  and  dare 
ask  no  more  1 '  interposes  the  soldier  humbly,)  —  *  and  moreover  the  thing  ia 
jost  that  I  command.'  There  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  irony  here.  The  jostioe  uf 
the  conunand  is  secondary  to  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  his  sabject  is  ready^ 
with  instinctive  awe,  to  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  the  tyrant  condesonids  le 
justify  his  act ;  and  the  man  of  low  degree,  not  without  trembling  and  doubt 
and  astonishment  at  such  condescen&ion,  ventures  to  ask  that  his  reason  may 
be  enlightened  a  little,  in  order  that  ho  may  learn  to  acquiesce  wiUiugly. 
Stephens  quotes  a  Qreck  proverb,  ^M0pf  Koi  /xurtXci  »6ftos  ayftotfios^  'Foola 
and  kings  are  governed  by  an  unwritten  law.'  Compare  Juvenal,  **  Sic  volft 
sic  jubeo ;  stat  pro  radone  voluntas  "  (vi.  223). 

191.  Di  tibi  aent  oapta  dasaem  deducere  Ti-oju  !]  This  is  a  Tersion  of  tha 
words  of  Chryses  to  the  king  (11.  i.  18) : 

vfWf  luv  6to\  doTcy  'OXu/iWia  dcofiar*  tyaimt 
fKiFfpa-tu  UpidfUHo  irdXir.  tZ  d'  oaead   lidirSat. 
'  Consulere'  is  used  humorously,  as  if  the  person  addressed  was  a  jurisoott* 
sultus.    On  '  respondere^'  see  0.  S.  55,  n. 

194.  Pvietdi]  The  two  forms  *patrcscere'  and  'pntesoere'  are  in  no, 
bat  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning  in  them.  'Putrescat'  is  need  abovtt 
(V.  119). 

195.  Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priammqw^  Comp^  B.  L  255 :  i)  «cy 
yrjBrftrai  U^apat  'npt(&fAOi6  re  irmdcf . 

197.  AfiUe  ovium]  **  *  MQle '  in  the  singolar  is  commonly  a»  a^iective ;  in 
the  plural,  perhaps  always  a  substantive.  An  exception  to  the  latter  part 
ef  this  rule  oeciirs  above  (S.  i.  6.  111).  '  Mortl  dedit '  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  our '  put  to  death.'  'Do'  moans  '  to  put' ;  so  its  compounds  *abdo/  'to 
pat  away';  'addo,'  'to  put  to';  'condo,'  'to  put  together';  'dedo,'  'to 
put  down '  (one's  arms)  ;  ' dido,'  ' to  put  asunder  or  distribute ' ;  ' edo,'  'to 
put  forth ' ;  'indo,'  '  to  put  on ' ;  ' trade,'  '  to  pot  across,  to  hand  over/  etc. 

198.  mectim  M  occidert  ciamam,\     See  Soph.  Aj.  42  : 

ri  hfjfra  voifUfois  rffwd*  circfisrijrrci  fidotp; 

199.  ddcem  Aulide  ncttam]  i^higenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was 
brought  to  the  altar  to  be  sacnfiml  to  Artemis,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
detained  in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in  Eubcea,  on  its  way  to  Troy.  But  the  god- 
dess carried  her  off  to  be  her  priestess  in  Tanri. 

200.  margiaque  mcia  caput,]  This  is  the  'mola  salsa,'  the  meal  and  salt 
with  which  the  head  of  the  victia  was  sprii^ted.    (See  C.  iil  23.  20,  n.> 
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101.  Qmntmf — /nMmn]  'QnorBsm?'  exprenes  a  sodden  and  an^ 
interraptlon  of  the  king,  astonished  at  the  man's  boldness,  while  he,  being 
nmm,  soes  on  IHthout  heeding  Agamemnon's  anger,  '  for  mad  as  he  was, 
whaAdid  Ajaxdor 

203.  Uxore  et  gnato ;]    Tecmessa  and  Enrysaces. 

SOi.  Nonfle]  *  Non '  most  not  be  separated  from  *  tile.'  The  meaning  is 
'not  eTen  he,'  ovd*  ixtivos.    So  in  C.  iii  21.  9 : 

"  Kon  iUe  qoanqoam  Socraticis  madel 
SerraoniboK  te  negliget  borridos." 

205.  atberm  Utare]  The  shore  is  called  adyerse  becaose  thej  wanted  to 
get  away  from  it,  and  coold  not.  Projperlj  the  winds  were  adverse,  not  the 
toast,  int  the  transfer  of  the  epithet  from  the  wind  to  the  shore  is  in  accord- 
anee  with  a  eommon  usage. 

207.  Mbo,  std  non/urionts.]  This  is  a  Tery  polite  reply,  considering  the 
provocation.  The  colloquy  ends  here.  Horace,  we  may  presume,  bad 
something  before  him  to  suggest  what  most  appear  to  os  a  ratoer  onnatoral 
and  farfetched  scene. 

208.  Qd  tpeeum  aliai  vem]  '  He  who  shall  entertain  fancies  foreign  to  the 
trath,  and  mixed  up  together  by  the  confusion  of  his  own  wickedness,  will  be 
accounted  mad.' 

211.  cmm  oecidit  denjpit  itgnm:]  This  is  an  irregular  collocation  of  words ; 
bat  it  is  not  mended  by  the  commas  by  which  *  desipit '  is  usually  preceded 
and  followed. 

214.  Si  qitu  Uctica]  The  '  leotica '  of  the  Romans  and  ^opctoy  of  the 
Greeks  were  introduced  from  Asia,  and  differed  very  slightly  nom  the  palan- 
quins in  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Asiatics  have  been  carried. 

217.  iiUerdtcto  hmc  omne  adimatjui\  The  law  of  the  XII.  Tables  assigned 
fte  diaige  of  perK>n9  who  were  '  fnnosi '  to  their  relations  in  the  male  line, 
'  agnati,'  and  the  pmtor  in  later  times  chose  the  person  who  should  act  as 
'  curator '  to  the  insane  person.  The  same  law  applied  to  '  prodigi,'  notorious 
spendduifb.  (See  below,  Epp.  i.  1. 102,  sq.)  The  story  of  Sophocles  broneht 
before  an  Athenian  juiy  by  his  sons,  and  reading  the  celebrated  chorus  in  his 
CEdipos  Colonens  to  prove  his  sanity,  is  told  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  on  Old 
Age,  c  7.    *■  Omne  jus '  means  every  legal  right. 

221.  hie  gumma  eU  imagiia;]  *  Insania  *  signifies  unsoundness  of  mind 
generally;  'foror,'  the  same,  accompanied  with  violence.  Horace's  cli- 
max of  madmen  is  the  fool,  the  man  of  crime,  and  the  ambitious  the  worst 
ofaU. 

222.  vHrea]    This  probably  means  the  g^litter  of  fiune. 

223.  Hune  circumionuit]  This  verse,  which  has  a  grand  Epic  tone,  Orelli 
^nks  may  be  taken  from  Ennios.  But  Horace  may  have  written  it  himself. 
He  resorts  occasionally  to  travesty  to  heighten  the  force  of  his  satire.  The 
worst  stage  of  insanity  is  represented  by  one  whom  Bellona  (the  goddess  of 
war)  hovers  round,  with  a  trumpet  of  thunder  and  her  bloody  scourge,  and 
urges  on  to  madness.  The  Bellonarii,  her  priests,  cot  their  own  flesh  to  oflfer 
the  blood  in  sacrifice. 

224.  iViaie  age]  He  now  passes  on  to  the  third  kind  of  madness,  profligate 
extravaguice. 

225.  Vinoet  emm  itybo9  ratio}  See  S.  i.  3. 115,  n.  As  to  <  talenta,' see  S. 
7.89. 

22&  Tvsci  twha  impia  viei,]  The  Yicus  Tuscus  was  a  street  south  of  the 
Forum,  and  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  fugitives  from 
Porsena's  army,  who  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  al- 
lowed to  occupy  this  street  It  appears  to  have  been  filled  with  shops,  some 
apparently  of  the  better  sort 

229.  Cum  9curriM/artor,]  'Fartores'  were  persons  whose  business  was  to 
40 
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fktten  ibwlfl.  The  '  scnmie/  '  parasites,  were  sent  for  to  fielp  to  coname^all 
this  quantity  of  provisions,  and  to  entertain  the  new  heir. 

CUM  Velabro]  The  Velabmm  is  said  to  bare  derived  its  name  from  IM 
Terb  '  vehere/  because  the  groond  wan  orinnally  a  swamp  trarened  by  boals.' 
It  was  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  city  wnicli  lav  between  Mons  Capitoliinn; 
and  Mons  Aventinns,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Cimis  Maximns.  Here,  tottf 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  collection  of  shops  of  the  better  sort. 

omne  maceliumf]  There  were  in  earlier  times  different  markets  for  the  ssler 
of  difierent  provisions,  as  the  *  fbmm  boarinm '  for  oxen,  '  olitorimn '  for  veg^ 
etables,  'piscariom'  and  '  piscatorium '  for  fish,  'cupedinis'  for  delicacies, 
etc.  These  were  afterwards  (the  time  is  anc^tain)  aU  transfen«d  to  oiw 
large  market,  on  the  site  of  the  '  foram  cnpedinis,'  on  the  nordi  side  of  tfa» 
Sacra  Via,  not  far  from  the  Forom  Bomannm.  This  market  was  called 
Maoellom,  the  diminutive  form  of  *  maceria,'  the  wall  with  which  it  was  fmPf 
rounded. 

232.  vd  tnme  pete  vel  eras  ]    This  seems  to  mean  '  whenever  jon  pleaae.' 

233.  aequua:]  This  is  ironical.  The  joung  man,  afiecting  to  be  jnet^ 
shows  a  wanton  extravagance  towards  the  most  profligate  persons. 

234.  In  nive  Lucana^  It  appears  from  this  passa^  and  8.  8.  6,  that  Lo- 
canian  boars  were  particularly  prized.  Martial  mentions  an  Etrurian  bo«r  «» 
a  great  present  he  had  received.  Horace,  in  the  next  Satire  (ver.  40),  recooa- 
mcnds  tne  Umbrian  boar  above  the  Laurentian,  or  those  found  in  the  maxvhj 
land  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lanrcntom,  aboat  six- 
teen miles  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  same  cause  that  gave  the  Um- 
brian boar  its  superiority  would  give  value  to  the  Lucanian :  both  were  fed 
upon  the  acorns  and  chestnuts  of  Uie  Apennines,  which  are  still  considered  in 
Italy  the  best  food  for  hogs,  wild  and  tamo.  The  boar  was  usually  served  up 
whole,  at  largo  tables,  and  formed  the  principal  dish.  The  'ocrea'  watf  a 
leaUier  gaiter  that  came  up  to  the  knee  and  round  the  calf  like  the  soldief't 
greaves,  and  was  called  from  thcra. 

235.  verris.]  *  Vcnxsre'  is  a  word  used  for  flslung :  'to  sweep  the  wateis*' 
See  note  on  S.  4. 37. 

237.  tibidecies;]  'Decies  ccntcna  roillia  sestertium':  ten  hundred  tiiov^ 
sand  sestertii,  not  much  under  nine  thousand  pounds.     (See  S.  i.  3.  15.) 

239.  Filius  Aeaopi]  ^sopus,  the  actor,  amassed  great  wealth.  The  HMsm 
of  his  son  who  inherited  it  was  Clodins,  which  was  the  father's  name,  given 
him  perhaps  as  a  frcedman  of  some  one  belonging  to  the  Clodia  gens.  Csi- 
cilin  Mctella  was  the  wife  of  P.  Ck)mclius  I^ntuhis  Spinther,  and  was  di- 
vorced by  him  b.  c.  45,  in  consequence  of  her  intrigues,  chiefly  with  Dola- 
bella,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  of  whose  profligacy  ^sop's  son  appean  to  hurt 
been  a  partner.  The  mad  freak  of  Clodius  is  also  (as  -is  better  known)  re- 
lated or  Cleopatra.  .£sopus,  the  actor,  was  not  less  extravagant  than  his 
son,  see  below,  v.  245,  n. 

243.  Quinti  progenies  Arriy]  Of  the  father  enough  has  been  said  aboye 
(ver.  86,  n.).    Of  the  sons  nothing  is  known. 

245.  Luacinias]  The  second  syllalde  is  long ;  the  third  coalesces  with  the 
last  (see  i.  7.  30,  n.).  A  dish  of  nightingales  would  cost  a  lafge  sum  and 
aflbrd  little  meat.  Pliny  mentions  that  i&sopus,  the  actor  (see  above,  y. 
239,  n.),  on  one  occasion  had  a  dish  of  singing  and  talking  birds,  each  of 
which  cost  6,000  sestertii,  and  the  whole  dish  100,000,  on  which  Pliny  re- 
marks, the  man  was  worthy  of  his  son,  who  melted  the  peari  and  drank  it.  — • 
'  Impenso '  is  nowhere  else  used  absolutely  for  '  impenso  pretio,'  which  is  a 
common  expression  for  a  high  price. 

246.  Sanin  Cretan  cm  carbone  notandif]  The  distinction  of  days  by  white 
and  black  marks  has  been  mentioned,  C.  i-  36.  10,  n.  Horace  here  applies 
them  to  the  distinction  of  character.    The  meaning  of  the  aentenoe  19,  '  An 
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€mt  aaB»n  of  soniid  mind  to  be  marked  with  a  white  mark,  or  (at  nnsoimd) 
wimabladLt'  '  Sanin '  in  a  contraction  of  ' sanine.'  'Qnonnm  abeaott' 
f ^friiat  is  to  become  of  them  ?  are  they  to  be  marked,  &c.  ? ' 

M6.  Luckrepar  impar,]  A  game  fit  onlj  for  children,  in  which  one  pcr- 
■on  gneased  wfaedier  the  number  of  things  another  person  held  in  his  hand 
WBB  odd  or  even.  The  Greeks  had  the  same  game,  and  called  it  cl^ia^cu^. 
Stertinios  eoes  on- to  speak  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  whose  madness  is  no  less 
than  that  m  the  covetous,  the  ambitions,  or  the  ^ndthrift.  With  the  last  he 
is  closely  allied. 

SS6.  rath  earn  emneet]  See  above,  v.  S25.  Ho  says,  **  If  reason  convinces 
yon  that  all  tiiese  symptoms  of  madness  are  no  worse  than  whining  after 
women,  is  it  not  better  to  repent  and  lay  aside  such  things  1 " 

251.  <ruiittt  Qaalemius]  Such  a  game  as  you  used  to  play  at  formerly, 
vfben  you  were  but  three  years  old. 

254.  MvtatM  Polemon  f]  Polemon  was  a  youth  given  to  pleasures  and  bad 
company.  Fussing  the  Academy  with  a  gaiiand  on  his  head,  and  with  a 
buia  of  riotous  companions,  while  Xenqcrates  was  lecturing,  he  burst  into  the 
school,  but  was  so  struck  with  what  he  heard,  that,  having  gone  in  a  thought- 
l9M  profligate,  he  came  out  serious  and  quite  converted.  He  succeeded  Xeno- 
cntes  at  the  head  of  the  Academy  (b.  c.dl5).  Xenocrates  himself,  whose 
purity  of  life  and  sobriety  of  character  are  referred  to  in  the  word  '  impransi,' 
Doeame  the  bead  of  the  Platonic  school  on  the  resignation  of  Speusippus 
(b.  c.  339).  He  was  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  accompanied  him  on  hia 
travels. 

25ft.  Faadobu,  cMtrd^fvoaUa,]  These  are  all  articles  of  dress,  worn  only 
by  women,  or  by  men  who  took  great  care  of  their  person.  '  Fasdola'  was 
%  bandage  for  the  legs,  *  cubital '  a  slocve  for  the  arm,  *  focale '  a  bandage  for 
the  throat.  *  Impransus '  stands  for  '  sobrius,'  because  it  was  not  usual  for 
abstemious  men  to  take  the  midday  meal  (' prandinm ').  'Furtun'  b  a 
happy  touch  of  Horace's.  It  expresses  the  shame  of  the  young  man,  and  his 
insmctive  reverence  for  the  philosopher  and  the  place  he  was  m,  better  than 
many  sentences  could  have  aone.  '  Correptus '  means  '  arrested,  conscience- 
mitten.' 

258.  Porrigis  iratopueni]  The  caprices  of  a  spoilt  diild  are  no  worse  than 
Ihose  of  lovers  squabblxng  and  making  it  up  again. 

259.  Same^caiBUe!]  Such  diminutives  were  expressions  of  endearment. 
There  is  a  collection  of  such  in  a  scene  of  Plantus  (Asin.  iii.  3.  76) : 

**  Die  igitur  me  passerculum,  gallinam,  cotumicem; 
Agndlum,  haedillum  me  tuum  die  esse  vel  vitellnm  " ; 
ftnd  ver.  103 : 

**  Die  igitur  me  anaticulam,  columbam,  vel  «atellum, 
Hirundinem,  monedulam,  passerculum  putillum." 

260.  agit  vbi  tecum]  With  sudi  a  scene  as  this  th^Eunuchus  of  Terence 
opens,  and  n  good  deal  is  taken  word  for  word  from  that  scene.  The  lover's 
indecision  is  represented  elsewhere,  in  £pod.  xi.  19,  sqq. 

270.  nihUo  jius  exvlicet]  *  Explico '  si^ifies  to  gain  a  point  or  serve  a  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  like  use  of  this  word  m  Ceesar  (B.  6  viii.  4) :  "  Explican- 
dae  rei  frumentariae  causa."  It  is  also  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  C.  iv.  9. 
44,  where  see  note. 

272.  Picenis  eieerpms  wemina  pomis]  The  orchards  of  Picenum,  the  dis- 
trict  that  lay  between  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Hadriatic,  appear  to 
•have  been  celebrated.  In  the  next  Satire  (ver.  70)  Picenian  apples  are  said 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  Tibur,  and  they  are  mentioned  manv  years  later  by 
Juvenal  (xi.  74).  The  sport  here  alluded  to  is  thus  explained.  Lovers  were 
•wont  to  take  the  pips  of  apples  between  their  finger  and  thumb  and  shoot 
them  up  to  the  celling,  and  if  the^  struck  it,  their  wiui  would  be  accomplished. 
S(aa»  sudi  games  are  common  in  our  own  nurseries. 
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S7S.  W  oomemiii  perctuti]  *  Camera/  wliich  is  from  the  Qnek  mfudpti,  a^d 
is  mumetimoB  spelt  with  an  'a,'  was  an  arched  ceiling,  as  'lacunar'  was  fl«t 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  panels  with  raised  sides,  and  so  baring  eacb 
the  appearance  of  a  *  lacns '  or  shallow  reservoir,  into  which  the  ceiling  wns 
sometimes  divided.  It  was  common  in  rich  honMafor  tiie  ceiling  to  be  ncblf^ 
ornamented.  See  C.  iL  18.  2.  'Laqnear'  is  another  form  of  'lacanar/ 
Horace  also  nses  the  expression  'laqneata  tecta'  (C.  iL  IS.  12),  wfaiob  is 
foond  in  other  writers. 

penes  teest]  This  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  cv  4am^  cunoi,  for  n 
man  in  his  right  mind :  or  it  may  mean  to  ask  if  the  man  is  '  soo  jure,'  wbich 
one  who  was  *  fnriosns '  would  not  be. 

274.  cum  baUn/ena]  *  Yon  strike  yonr  lisping  words  against  joax  aid 
palate/  which  means  that  he  talks  in  a  silly,  chil£sh  waj. 

275.  Adde  eruorem  StMiiae\  But  chiloish  nonsense  is  not  Uie  wo*^  of 
this  madness.  Add  bloodshed  to  foUy  and  run  into  the  most  violent  excesses 
of  passion,  and  von  will  not  do  more  than  such  lasts  oommonlj  lead  to. 
8ach  is  the  Stoic  s  meaning.  '  Ignem  gladio  scmtare '  is  a  translation  of  a 
Greek  saying,  trOp  uaxatpif  oKoXmcr,  '  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  sword,'  which 
is  attributed  to  Pythagoras.  To  stir  die  fire  of  lust  with  the  sword,  is  to  stir 
np  strife  and  bloodsh^  in  the  indulgence  of  jour  lusts. 

276.  Afodo,  mquam,  Hellade  percMsd]  '  To  take  a  late  instance,'  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  '  modo.'  The  story  here  referred  to  was  probably  woiL 
known  at  the  time,  but  of  the  actors  in  it  we  know  nothing. 

278.  Oernitttfaii,  cm  commoiae\  *  Ccrritns '  means  '  mad,'  but  its  derivatioB 
is  uncertain.  '  Commotus '  is  used  for  different  degrees  of  mental  exdto- 
mcnt.  See  v.  209,  where  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  here.  Agrippina,  who 
was  of  a  hastr  temper,  is  called  *  i-ommotior '  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  33).  '  Cop- 
nata  vocabula'  means  words  which  may  difier  in  soond,  hot  are  one  m 
sense. 

281.  LkbertinuB  erat,]  The  next  folly  noticed  is  superstition.  StertiBiBi 
tells,  by  way  of  illustration,  a  story  of  an  old  '  libcrtinus,'  who  went  fima. 
shrine  to  shrine  erected  in  the  '  compita/  spots  where  two  or  more  streets  met» 
praying  to  the  Lares  Compitales  (for  whom  altars  were  built  in  such  plaon, 
see  above,  v.  26,  n.)  that  they  would  grant  him  immortality.  This  he  did 
early  in  the  morning,  quite  sober,  and  with  hands  washed,  as  became  a  scri> 
ous  worshipper.  Now  this- man  was  sound  in  hearing  and  si^;  but,  says 
Stertinitts,  ir  his  fbnner  master  had  ever  wanted  to  part  with  him,  in  pntdng 
him  up  for  sale  he  would  have  cautioned  purchasers  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind,  unless  he  wanted  to  g«t  »to  an  action  to  mcind  the  baigam  on 
the  gTDund  of  fraud.  It  was  necessary  for  a  person  selling  a  slave  to  inform 
the  buyer  of  any  h»dily  or  mental  defect  in  him.  To  wash  the  hands  and 
feet  before  offering  prayer  or  sacrifice  was  a  custom  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    Hector  says  (II.  vi.  266) : 

XcfKrl  d'  dpiimnaiv  Ait  Xwifituf  tuBowa  dtmif 
^A{b/MU. 

283.  gurpite]     See  C.  i.  36.  8. 

287.  in  gente  Meneni.]  Of  Menenius  nothing  is  known.  '  Meoemae  stal- 
titiae '  or  Mneptiae '  is  spoken  of  as  a  proverb. 

289.  cubantisA  See  note  on  S.  t.  9.  18.  'Bio  die '  may  mean  'die  Jovis.' 
The  Jews  fasted  on  Thursdays  and  Mondays  ("I  fiist  twice  in  the  week," 
Luke  xviii.  12),  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of  the  ascent  of  Moses  into  the 
Mount  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  and  of  his  return  on  the  second.  The 
practices  of  the  Jews  were  the  best  illustrations  of  superstition  in  the  eyes  of 
Horace  and  men  of  the  world,  and  their  (sst  is  here  perhaps  alluded  to.  See 
note  on  S.  L  9.  69.  On  special  occasions  fasts  were  ordered  at  Rome.  The 
TOW  made  by  the  mother  for  her  sick  child  is,  that,  if  he  reooven^  he  shelt 
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Hand  naked  in  llie  Tiber,  to  waah  aw«j  bis  iins.  Tliis  is  inteaded  to  repre- 
Miit  aaocher  foreign  taperstitioB,  as  the  Romans  held  it,  that  of  bathing  Ae 
tedy  in  tokeo  of  Uie  parifyin^  of  the  sonl. 

295.  Qium  malo]  See  S.  1. 10. 21  on  '  quone.'  '  Timor  deomm '  is  eqair- 
flilfifRt  to  ^€ttniaifAona  in  its  usual  sense  of  superstition.  '  Deorum  metus ' 
expresses  a  right  fear  or  reverence  of  the  gods.  But  the  distinction  was  not 
im-anablj  obeerred. 

296.  Mpientum  octoinisj  That  is,  he  might  take  his  place  with  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece. 

897.  as  eompeUarer  iindtut.]  'Compellare'  is  sometimes  used  absolutalj 
and  in  a  bad  sense,  that  is  to  abuse,  as  here. ' 

299.  Besnieere  ignoio]    This  refbrs  to  .^sop's  &ble  of  the  two  wallets, 
which  is  told,  with  its  moral,  in  fire  lines  by  Phssdrus  (ir.  10) : 
**  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas : 
Propriis  repletam  yitiis  post  tergum  dedit, 
Alienis  ante  pectus  suspendit  grarom. 

Hac  re  videre  nostra  mala  non  possnmus; 
Alii  simnl  delinquunt,  censores  sumus." 
200.  SIC  vendas  omnia  pluriSyj   On  '  sic,'  see  C.  i.  3. 1,  n.   '  Pluris '  is  simply* 
pot  for  '  magno/    Horace  qmctly  hints  to  Damasippus  that  he  had  better 
leave  off  philosophy  and  return  to  his  trade,  in  winch  he  wishes  him  all 


303.  Agave]  How  she  and  the  other  Maenads  tore  her  son  Pentheus  to 
pieoes  for  intruding  upon  the  oigies,  is  related  at  length  by  Ovid.  (Met.  iii. 
701,  sqq.) 

808.  Aedificas,  hoc  es^,]  '  You  are  building,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
yoa,  who  are  a  dwarf  two  feet  high,  are  aping  the  airs  of  a  giant ;  and  yet 
^mi  laugh  at  Turbo  (a  gladiator  of  great  courage,  but  small  stature),  swell- 
ing with  a  spirit  too  big  for  his  little  body.'  Horace  may  have  been  making 
aome  additions  to  his  Sabine  house,  and  about  this  time  Msecenas  built  h2 
Imrge  house  on  liie  Esquiliae.    (See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.) 

812.  ventm  est]  dlxatdv  cWi ;  *  is  it  right  ? '  Compare  Cfesar,  B.  G.  iv.  8 : 
**  Neqne  verum  esse  qui  suos  fines  tueri  non  potnerint  alienos  occupare."  See 
also  Idvy  iii.  40. 

813.  TatUum  disgimilem]  A  similar  construction  occurs  immediately  below 
(rer.  317),  'tantnm  magna.'  '  Multum  similis'  (8.  ii.  5.  92),  'multum  dis- 
similis '  (£pp.  L  10. 3),  are  like  phrases.  '  Tanto '  is  the  dative  governed  by 
<«ertare.' 

314.  Abtentit  ranae]     This  fable  is  told  by  Phsedrus  (i.  24). 

318.  Major  dimidio,  Num  tatUof]  '  Greater  by  half,'  is  a  way  of  speaking 
wli^h  nrast  not  be  taken  literally.  By  '  num  tanto '  the.ftog  means  to  ask 
whether  the  calf  was  so  much  bigger  than  her  natural  size  as,  by  puffing,  she 
had  made  herself.  '  Is  it  so  much  bigger  ? '  she  says,  blowing  herself  out  to 
proportions  much  greater  than  her  own. 

320.  abludit]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony ymth, 

822.  samuif  See  A.  P.  296 :  "Excludit  sanos  Hclicone  pontes  Democri- 
tos."  There  is  not  mnch  consistency  in  Damasippus  urg^n^  Horace  to  write 
St  the  beginning  of  the  Satire,  and  calling  him  mad  for  domg  so  at  the  end 
ofit. 

323.  horrendam  rabiem.^  This  chaige  against  himself  need  not  be  taken 
aeriously.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  Horace  was  an  ill-tempered  man. 
He  laments  the  facility  of  his  temper  on  one  occasion.  (S.  1.  9. 1 1 .)  But  he 
Bays  he  is  nritable.    (Epp-  i.  20.  25.) 

CSdtwn  majorem  ceitsu,]  *  Your  living  beyond  your  income.'  Horace  tries 
to  Jtop  him.  but  the  man  Koes  on  with  one  instance  of  his  folly  after  another. 
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S24.  TmeoMy — tm9  U.'\  '  Bfind  jour  own  1)«siiiesi.' 

326.  O  major  tandem\    The  scene  winds  np  whli  a  pretended  dq>i«calioa 
of  the  serere  truths  of  Damasippus,  to  whom  the  poet  suhmits  as  the  | 
madman  of  the  two,  and  hiunbles  himself  before  mm  acooidingiy. 


SATIRE   IV. 

This  Satire  is  an  essay  on  good  living,  pat  in  the  form  of  precepts  delir- 
ered  to  Horace  at  secona  hand  by  one  Catios,  who  professes  to  hare  recerred 
them  from  some  sage  more  learned  in  the  art,  whom  he  docs  not  name. 
Horace  meets  him  accidentally,  as  he  is  hunring  away  from  the  Professor^ 
lecture,  to  think  over  what  he  had  learnt,  and  to  store  it  in  his  mind.  Catina 
recites  what  he  has  heard,  from  memory  or  from  notes,  and  enters  withonf 
pre&ce  npon  the  question  of  the  first  coarse.  The  Professor  may  be  sup- 
posed to  nave  carried  his  hearers  throngh  an  entire  dinner,  "  ab  ovo  nsquo 
ad  mala  "  (see  S.  i.  3.  6,  n.).  Catius  only  gives  the  heads  of  ihR  lectore  and 
one  or  two  of  the  sage's  reflections.  The  precepts  he  delivers  inflame  Hor- 
ace with  a  desire  to  see  and  hear  the  great  man  himself,  and  he  prays  Catius 
to  introduce  him.  It  mav  be  that  Horace  had  some  third  person  in  his  eye^' 
but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  it  was.  If  it  be  so,  tiiere  were  those, 
no  doubt,  who  would  understand  the  allusion  at  the  time.  As  to  the  man 
Catius  himself,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known  follower  of  the  Epicu- 
rean school,  but  he  must  have  been  dead  many  years  before  this  Satire  was 
written.  Probably,  therefore,  Horace  only  intnxluccs  his  name  as  a  handle 
for  ridiculing  the  Epicureans. 

1.  Vndeeiquo  Catius  f]  On  Catius,  see  Introduction.  On  the  fonmtla, 
see  S.  i.  9.  62,  n. 

2.  Ponere  $igna^  The  ancients  practised  methods  for  helping  Ae  memory.. 
The  first  *mcmoria  technica'  was  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  invented  by' 
Simonides  of  Ceos.  *  Signa  *  were  more  technically  called  '  imagines,'  ob- 
jects which  the  person  arranged  so  that  his  mind's  eye  could  rest  upon  them, 
and  thus  a^ist  his  memory.  '  Ponere  signa '  seems  also  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  this  sense. 

8.  An^tique  renm\  Anytus  was  one  of  the  three  (Meletns  and  Lycon  wero 
his  associates]  who  got  up  and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Socrates. 

4.  tempore  laevo]  See  above,  S.  iL  1.  18:  "Nisi  dextro  tempore  Hacd 
Ycrba."  etc. 

6.  Q/Md  si]  Horace  apolo|;izes  for  interrupting  and  detaining  him ;  bat, 
he  says,  if  he  should  thereby  foi^t  any  part  of  his  lesson  for  a  moment,  he 
will  presently  recover  it,  he  has  such  a  wonderful  memory,  either  by  natoiQ 
or  art,  or  both. 

11.  celabitttr  atictor.]     See  Introduction. 

12.  Longaquibus  facies  avis  erit]  On  'ova,*  see  S.  i.  3.  6„n.  *Saocw* 
here  is  equivalent  to  'sapor*  Why  Horace  should  make  Catius  say  thct 
long  eggs  were  more  white  than  round  ones,  or  what  is  gained  by  the  white- 
ness of  an  egg,  or  by  its  containing  a  male  rather  tlian  a  female  chicken,  is 
not  clear.  He  puts  any  nonsense,  it  appears,  into  the  man's  mouth.  *  Pto- 
nere '  is  to  put  upon  the  table,  as  '  posito  pavone '  (S.  ii.  2.  23).  The  notion 
tliat  from  long  eggs  cocks  were  hatched,  and  from  round,  hens,  appears  to 
have  been  a  vulgar  error.  *  Callosa '  signifies  '  tough,'  and  belongs  in  sensd, 
though  not  in  construction,  to  the  yolk. 

15.  Cauie  subarbano]  Artificial  streams  and  fi^h-ponds  were  commonly 
introduced  into  the  gaixiens  of  rich  people.    Hence  Catius  says  the  T^gMbhs 
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crown  in  the  rabarbs  were  not  so  pleasant  as  those  ^wn  in  the  conntry  on 
afidr  soft ;  meaning  that  they  were  insipid,  from  the  quantity  of  water  they 
imbibed. 

17.  vespertinus  tubiio  te  oppresserit]  On  've^pertinna/  see  Epod.  xvi.  51 ; 
'  opprimere '  is  to  overtake  or  come  upon  one  suddenly. 

18.  nudum  retpomet]  '  Besponsare  ia  used  by  Horace  seyeral  times  in  the 
sense  of  resistance.  See  below,  S.  7.  85 :  "  llesponsare  cnpidinibus,  con^ 
temnere  bonores";  and  Epp.  i.  1.  68.  'Malum  responset'  means  'it  disa- 
grees with.' 

49.  onxun  murto  mencare  Falemo  /]   '  Mixto '  means  mixed  with  water. 

20.  PratetuHnu  optima  fungig]  He  says  the  '  fungi '  that  grew  in  the  open 
meadows  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  others,  —  that  is,  those  which  grew  in 
tbe  shade.  TniMes  and  different  kinds  of  mushrooms  were  much  eaten  by 
tlie  Romans,  as  they  are  still  by  the  Italians.  Of  the  latter  there  were  and 
«re  great  varieties.  The  mushroom  most  highly  esteemed  was  the  boletus, 
whicn  was  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  kept  for  the  eating  of  the  rich.  But  all 
such  fungi  had  to  be  chosen  with  great  care.  Even  the  boletus  served  to 
carry  off  an  emperor. 

24.  Aufidius]  This  may  be  M.  Aufldius,  who  was  remarkable  as  havipg 
been  the  first  at  Rome  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  derived 
A  laige  profit  (as  mudi  as  600,000  sesterces  a  year)  from  that  trade.  As  to 
the  composition  of  'mnlsum,'  see  note  on  S.  ii.  2.  15,  n.  Falemian  wine, 
which  Horace  appears  to  have  esteemed  next  to  Ctecnban,  is  here  called 
'forte,'  and  elsewhere  'sevcrum'  and  'ardens'  (C.  i.  27.  9;  ii.  11.  19).  It 
was  a  very  strong  spirituous  wine,  and  required  long  keeping  to  become 
mellow. 

27.  morabitur]  This  mav  have  been  a  medical  word  for  costiveness.  'Mi- 
tnlns,'  the  limpet,  was  an  inferior  sort  of  shell^fish.  The  Greeks  called  it 
T€Xkivri  or  ^iUpvbpiov.  The  *  lapathns '  is  mentioned  above  as  a  purgative 
(Epod.  ii.  57,  n.).     '  Brcvis '  refers  to  the  size  of  the  plant. 

dO.  Lubrica  naicentes  impient]  That  shcU-fish  were  best  at  the  time  of  the 
'new  moon,  appears  to  have  been  generally  believed  among  the  ancients. 
They  had  many  fancies  respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  various  ob- 
jects, in  which,  ho^veyer,  modem  ignorance  and  superstition  have  perhaps 
surpassed  them.  But  in  respect  to  shell-fish,  modem  observation  is  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  ancients. 

S2.  Aturice  Baicuw]  This  shell-fish,  from  which  a  purple  dye  was  obtained, 
was  found,  it  seems,  in  great  abundance  at  Baioe.  It  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  as  useful  for  the  table  as  for  its  dye.  The  '  peloris,'  which  was  found  m 
the  Lacus  Lncrinus,  close  to  Baiae,  appears  to  have  been  an  insipid  fish, 
though  Catias  says  it  is  better  than  the  murex.  The  rival  oyster-beds  were 
in  the  Laeus  Lncrinus  and  at  Circeii,  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay  which  is 
terminated  by  the  promontory  of  that  name,  in  Latium,  and  the  promontory 
of  Misenum,  in  Campania.  Catins  gives  the  preference  to  the  oysters  of 
Circeii,  whidi  Pliny  also  says  were  unsurpassed  (xxxii.  21 ).  See  note  on 
Epod.  ii.  49.  The  best  oysters,  however,  were  found  at  Brundisium  on  the 
other  coast,  whence  the  spawn  was  carried  to  stock  the  beds  on  the  coast 
of  Canipania  and  Latium. 

84.  PectimTms  patuUs]  The  shell-fish  called  *pccten,' it  seems,  was  found 
in  greatest  perfection  at  Tarentum.  From  the  epithet '  patiilis  *  it  must  have 
been  one  or  the  bivalvcd  sort. 

molie  Tarefdum.]  The  deprncrate  character  of  the  Tarentincs,  which  gained 
their  city  the  epithets  '  mollc,'  '  imbcllc '  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  dates  from  the  death 
of  Archytas,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  Among  other 
symptoms  of  this  degeneracy,  it  is  recorded  that  their  calendar  contained 
jnore  festivals  than  there  were  days  in  the  year.    For  full  two  hundred  yearg 
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(fome  main  it  much  more)  before  the  above  period,  thej  had  ilonuhed, 
above  all  the  colonies  of  Magna  Grttda,  in  anns  and  commerce. 

d6.  exacta]  For  this  meaning  of  'ezigere/  'to  investigate/  see  ForccJL 
under  '  exigo '  and  '  exactns.' 

37.  cara  jaiaon  avartere  meMoi]  'Mensa'  means  the  fishmonger's  board, 
which  is  called  dear,  instead  of  the  fish  exposed  on  it  '  Avertere '  is  '  to  car- 
ry  off.*  Compare  Yiiigii  (Aen.  x.  78) :  "  Arva  aliena  iugo  premere  atqa« 
avertere  praedas."  It  is  commonly  used  with  '  pracda,^  as  in  Cassar,  B.  C. 
iii.  59 :  "  Praedam  omnem  domom  avertebant."  It  maj  be  applied  hamor> 
OQslj  in  this  sense  here,  the  man  making  a  booty  of  the  fish  he  loved.  On 
'  pisces  patinarii '  ('  qaibos  ins  est  apdns ')  and  *  assi/  see  note  on  S.  i.  3. 81. 

39.  Lmgmidtu  m  cuUUum]  Catius  says  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  buy 
expensive  fish,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  dress  them ;  that  is,  whidi  should 
be  served  up  with  sauce,  and  which,  when  fried,  will  tempt  the  guest,  ^Ifcer  ha 
has  laid  himself  down  tired  of  eating,  to  raise  himself  on  nis  elbow,  and  begia 
eating  again. 

41.  Citrvat  aper]     On  '  aper,'  see  above,  S.  3.  234. 

43.  Vinea  aubmtttit]  He  says,  without  much  sense,  as  it  would  secsn,  thai 
the  flesh  of  wild  deer  fed  in  vineyards  is  not  always  eatable.  The  'caprea' 
was  a  mountain  goat,  chamois,  or  some  one  of  the  deer  kind.  '  Submittit '  is 
ec^uivalent  to  '  suppeditat/  '  supplies.'  See  C.  iv.  4.  63 :  "  Monstrumve  sob- 
misere  Ck>lchi." 

44.  Feeundae  leporis]  *  Lepus '  is  of  common  gender.  A*  modem  epicure 
would  not  choose  the  shoulder  of  a  hare  as  the  most  delicate  part.  It  is  so 
distinguished  again,  S.  8.  89. 

51.  Massica  $i  cae/o  Muppon^i]  The  wine  in  the  amphora  required  clearing, 
before  it  could  be  drunk.  One  way  of  effecting  this  appears  to  have  been 
exposing  the  vessel  for  some  time  to  the  open  air,  which  process  also  took  <^ 
some  of  its  strength.  Catius  mentions  the  yolk  of  pigeons'  eggs  as  another 
means  of  precipitating  the  lees  of  the  wine.  White  of  egg  was  a  more  usual 
acent  Pliny  mentions  sulphur ;  several  insoluble  materuls,  such  aa  pounded 
wells,  gypsum,  chalk,  milk,  etc.,  were  used  for  the  slEime  purpose.  JBut  the  * 
commonest  way  was  to  strain  the  wine  either  through  a  '  saccus,'  a  bag  of  fino 
linen  (which  was  apt  to  hurt  the  flavor),  or  through  a  metal  sieve,  'colnm,' 
these  being  in  the  hot  weather  filled  with  snow. 

53.  odor  nervis  tmiHtcftf ;]  This  means  what  we  call  the  houqwi,  which 
helped  the  wine  in  its  intoxicating  effects  upon  the  brain.  With  the  inferior 
wines  various  aromatics  were  frequently  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  an  agreeable  perfume. 

58.  TotttM  marcenUm  sTuiSts]  When  the  guest  gets  tur 
rauch  he  cannot  digest  any  more,  his  appetite  is  to  be  i 
shrimpft  and  snails,  of  which  the  best  sort  came  from  the  c 
were  called  *  Solitanae,'  the  derivation  of  which  name  is  ni 
bacon  and  sausi^es.  The  lettuce,  Catius  says,  ought  not 
purpose,  because  it  does  not  settle  on  the  stomach  when  it 
tuca '  was  commonly  eaten  at  the  '  gustatorinm,'  as  an  im 
tite.  Cataus  says  the  cloyed  stomach  would  rather  ('  mali 
dish,  brought  in  fVom  the  cook-shop,  to  stimulate  it,  than 
ing  wine,  which  was  a  different  thing  from  taking  it  before  dinner. 

61.  Fiagitat  immonus  rffici ;]  'Immorsus'  agrees  with  'stomachus,'  and 
signifies  stimulated,  '  pervulsus,'  as  ''  quolia  lassum  pcrvellunt  stomachum  " 
(S.8.9). 

62.  immwndU  firwnt  oRata  popiniM.\  The  'popinae'  were  the  lowest  sort 
of  eating-houses,  where  meat  was  cooked  and  usually  eaten  on  the  premises, 
but  sometimes  sent  out  They  were  the  same  as  the  Greek  jtoir^Xcia.  They 
were  a  lower  sort  of '  cauponae '  (see  S.  L  5.  2,  n. ).    Their  keepers/ '  popae/ 
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ivere,  as  ndglit  be  expected,  usual]  j  penons  of  no  credit  The  shops  were 
dixty,  and  the  company  very  low.  Compare  Epp.  i.  14. 21.  There  were 
great  nambeni  of  these  shops  about  the  city.  They  were  also  called  '  ther- 
mopolia,'  because  there  the  Romans  drank  hot  spiced  wine  and  water, 
*calda.' 

63.  dapUds  pemoKere  Jwim]  Catios  goes  on  to  describe  the  sauces,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  which  be  calls  simple,  bat  Which  was  not  en- 
tirely 8o,  being  made  of  sweet  oliye^l  mixed  witn  rich  wine  and  '  muria/ 
whick  is  but  '  gamm/  made  from  certain  shell-fish  (S.  8.  53).  There  was  a 
composite  sanoe  which  was  made  up  of  die  above  boiled  with  chopped  herbs, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  safiiron,  and,  when  it  had  stood  to  cool,  the  finest  olire- 
oil  of  Venafrum  (C.  ii.  6.  16,  nj. 

66.  BmntUjmtyitorca.]  The  'diynnos'  fix>m  which  the  best  '^arum' 
was  madfe  wm  ibnnd  best  in  die  neighborhood  of  Byzantium  (PHny  ix.  20). 
'  Orca '  is  a  Jlr  used  for  preserving  sauces  and  pickles.  As  to  the  form  '  pn- 
toit,'  see  8.  3.  194,  n.  The  '  crocus '  of  Mons  Corycus  in  Cllicia  appears  to 
have  been  most  celebrated.    '  Stetit '  means  *  has  ceased  to  boiL' 

69.  Fenq^tuKu]     See  C.  ii.  6. 16,  n. 

70.  Pieenis  cethmt  pomis  TVmrtia]  The  apples  of  Tibur  and  Picenum  have 
been  referred  to  before  (C.  i.  7.  14  ;  S  ii  3  272) 

71.  Venvada  convenit  oUtM  ;^  It  is  not  known  whence  this  grape  derives 
its  name.  The  word  is  variously  spelt.  Grapes  were  dried  and  preserved 
in  iars  for  the  winter.  For  dr^ng  in  dus  way,  Cadus  says  the  grape  of  the 
Afban  hills  is  best.  His  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any  extant  authority, 
as  it  is  in  the  other  instance. 

73.  Haae  tgo  cum  Mart's,]  Catius  says  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  Alba- 
nian ratsins  at  the  second  course,  and  likewise  '  fiiex '  and  '  allec,'  two  pickles, 
or  two  names  for  the  same,  being  the  lees  of  the  '  muria '  (v.  63,  n.).  Catius 
also  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  little  dishes  containing  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  white  pepper.  The  object  of  all  this,  as  well  as  the  pickles,  was  to  pro- 
mote thirst,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  drinking  after  dinner.  White  pepper 
is  milder  ^an  black.  It  is  made  by  blanching  the  finer  grains  of  the  black, 
and  taking  off  the  rind.  The  ancients  must  mive  got  their  pepper  from  the 
East  Indies.    The  best  is  grown  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

75.  /ficnefifml  This  comes  from  'incemo,'  'to  sift,'  or  'incemendo  spar- 
gere'  (Forcell.),  *to  scatter  with  a  sieve'  or  ' incemiculum.'  It  therefore 
meay  that  the  pepper  was  sprinkled  over  the  salt  '  Catillus*  is  a  diminu- 
tive form  of  *  catinus.' 

76.  mdlia  terna  wuteeOo]  8,000  sesterces  (upwards  of  £26)  for  a  dish  of 
fish  is  a  laige  sum,  but  not  perhaps  exaggerated.  Larger  sums  were  given 
for  dainties.  As  to  'macellum,^  see  8/3.229,  n.  By  'vagos  pisces'  he 
means  that  it  is  a  shame  to  confine  in  a  narrow  compass  animals  that  have 
had  the  freedom  and  range  of  the  seas.  The  liberty  of  the  bird  is  expressed 
by  the  same  epithet  in  C.  iv.  4.  2. 

79.  caUetm]  The  slave  handing  a  drinldng-cup  ('  calix ')  to  a  guest,  just 
after  he  had  been  gathering  and  licking  up  the  remains  of  uie*disms,  would 
leave  the  marks  w  his  fingers  upon  it,  and  this  would  turn  the  stomachs  of 
the  company,  who  would  uso  be  disgusted  if  they  saw  durt  upon  the  '  craters ' 
in  which  the  wine  and  the  water  were  mixed.  The  '  calix '  was  the  same  as 
the  Greek  irvXtf.  Its  shapes  and  sizes  and  materials  aU  varied  very  much. 
•There  were  wooden  and  earthen-ware  '  calices/  and  others  of  common  glass, 
and  others  of  greater  value  of  colored  glass  ;  but  those  that  were  most  valued 
of  all  were  the  '  crystallina,'  of  a  pure  and  highly  transparent  cirstal  glass. 
The  colored  glass  cups  came  pnncipally  firom  Alexandria.  The  Romans 
were  curioUs  m  collecting  old  vessels  for  their  table  ('veteres  craterae'),  as 
observed  before  (S.  8. 21,  n.). 
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81.  VtUbmm$oopi$,]  <  Scopae '  were  besoms  Ibr  swe^miff  the  floors,  wallit 
And  fumiture  of  a  room,  osually  made  of  the  bninches  of  the  wild  m  jnle  or 


tamariflk.    The  palm  seems  also  to  have  been  used.    '  MM>pae '  here 
towels  or  dusters  to  clean  the  furniture  and  walls.    '  Scobe  ^  is  sawdiut,  widl 
which  the  floors  were  strewed.    It  was  sometimes  highlj  scented. 

83.  Ten  (apidet  varua]  *  Tene  ?'  is  it  for  such  as  yon  ?  '  Tene  decet  % ' 
The  floors  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  hud  with  slabs  of  marble  and  mosaic- 
work,  and  marble  slabs  were  also  introduced  in  the  walls,  though  paiHtiBga 
were  more  common.  'Torus'  meant  properly  a  round  pillow,  as  lajibowa 
by  its  root '  ter '  (which  appears  in  '  tomus/  *  torqueo,'  etc ;  see  C  L  I.  33^ 
D.),  and  '  toralia'  probably  means  corerings  for  the  cushions,  which  were  pal 
over  the  rich  'stragulae  vestes '  (see  last  Satire,  r.  118,  n.),  as  we  put  chsott 
coverings  over  our  furniture  when  it  is  not  in  use,  or  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Inviting  his  friend  Torquatus  to  dinnw,  Horace  tells  him  hyrill  take  cavo 
"  ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa  Cormget  nares."   (Epp.  i.*.  2S.) 

85.  dbiitum  quanto]  Catius  says  that  the  ne^ect  of  tliose  matten  which 
cost  little  money  and  attention  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  absence  of  for- 
niture,  which  the  rich  only  can  afibrd.  The  case  he  supposes  is  that  of  a  man 
who  combines  dirt  with  finery,  slovenliness  with  ostentation. 

88.  Docte  Cati,]  Catius,  having  brought  his  discourse  to  an  end  with  an 
exhortation  upon  decency  and  order,  Horace  entreats  him,  wherever  it  is  ho 
goes  to  get  such  lessons  he  will  take  him  with  him,  that  he  may  drink  wis- 
dom at  the  fountain-head.  Catius,  he  says,  no  doubt  repeats  accurately  what 
he  has  heard,  but  such  precepts  would  be  more  highly  commended  hj  tfaa 
aspect,  bearing,  voice,  etc.  of  the  teacher  himself. 

94.  Jimtei  ut  adire  remotM\  Horace  here  parodioa  Locietias  (i.  926) ;  "Jo- 
Tat  integrofl  aooedere  fontei  atque'  haurire," 


SATIRE    V. 

In  this  Satire,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  it,  Horace  takes  op  the 
practice  of  will-liunting,  of  which,  as  of  many  other  degrading  vices  that 
afterwards  pervaded  Boman  society,  he  saw  only  the  beginning,  Desezibiqg 
the  rage  for  making  money  in  Epp.  L  1.  77,  he  says  : 

"  Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  pnUica :  rant  qui         ^ 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentiu'  avaias 
Excipiantque  senes  quoe  in  vivaria  mittaat," 
The  practice  was  smficiently  oomnKm  in  Cicero's  time,  and  Pliny  oonnecti  it 
with  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  the  time  when  money  began  to  be  the  instxw- 
ment  of  ambition  and  the  measure  of  respectability ;  that  is,  he  dates  its  birch 
from  the  decline  of  the  Republic 

Homer  (Odyss.  xi.)  makes  Ulysses  go  down  to  Hades  and  tfiere  meet 
Teiresias,  the  Theban  prophet,  who  tells  him  of  Um  hardships  that  awaited 
him  in  his  journey  home,  where  however  in  the  end  he  is  destined  to  aoive. 
Horace  supposes  a  continuation  of  the  interview,  and  makes  Uljnses  ask  Ihe 
soothsayer  how  he  is  to  repair  his  fortunes  when  he  gets  home,  and  finds  ids 
property  wasted  by  his  wife's  suitors,  as  the  prophet  told  him  it  would  km 
(see  note  on  v.  6).  Teiresias,  though  he  implies  that,  the  cunning  Ulystes 
would  be  at  no  loss  in  such  a  matter  if  he  onoe  got  home,  gives  him  his  ad* 
vice,  which  is  to  lay  himself  out  for  pleasing  old  men  and  women  of  fortmu^ 
and  getting  named  in  their  wills,  for  which  ho  lays  down  a  few  ordinaiy 


rules :  of  these,  a  persevering  and  coarse  servility  is  the  chief.  Ulysses  u^ 
pears  in  as  low  a  chacacter  as  lie  can,  —  an  apt  disciple,  ready  to  be  the 
shadow  of  a  slave,  and  to  prostitute  his  chaste  Penelope  if  need  be.    Xba 
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Ulynefl  of  all  poetB  after  Homer  is  a  contemptible  persona^,  and  it  must  be 
Baxl  in  C&yor  of  Horace  that  Penelope,  whose  character  in  the  OdjMej  is 
fBoninine  and  pare,  is  by  later  writers  represented  as  le«8  chaste  than  Homer 
fcas  drawn  her.  Those  w1k>  only  know  her  as  the  virtuous  wife  and  mother, 
will  not  easily  foi^ve  the  coai-se  allusions  to  her  in  this  Satire. 

9.  Qfddruksf]  These  words  are  spoken  by  Ulysses.  Teiresias  maybe 
^apposed  to  smile  at  Ulysses  for  asking  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  own 
i^raftiness  woald  help  him  better  than  any  counsel  he  i*onId  receive.  The 
pvuphet's  answer  means,  that,  when  he  gets  back  to  his  home,  his  wits  will  * 
toon  teach  him  how  to  repair  bis  fortune.  '  Jamne '  means,  'what,  now  I 
have  told  yoa  that  you  vnll  get  home  ?  ' 

6.  te  vote,]  See  Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  110.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  be  a 
^imtinnation  of  that  which  Homer  relates,  and  takes  place  in  Hades.  See 
Introduction. 

7.  <xpolheea]    See  C.  iii.  8.  11,  n. 

9.  missis  ambagibtts,']  The  'ambages'  were  Ulysses'  fine  words  about 
Mrth  and  merit,  and  Teir^as  periiaps  means,  '  Since  you  will  have  my  ad- 
rice,  let  u»"waste  no  words,  but  begin.' 

'  10.  Twrdus]  This  bird,  the  fieidfore,  if  well  fattened,  was  considered  a 
f^reat  delicacy  by  the  Romans.  In  Epp.  i.  15.  40,  the  glutton  Msenius  pro- 
nounces that  there  is  nothing  better  than  one  of  these  birds,  "  obeso  nil  roe- 
ItuB  turdo  " ;  and  the  host  at  Beneventum  produced  a  dish  of  them  in  honor 
Of  his  Tisitors,  but  they  were  poor  things,  nnd  he  did  not  know  how  to  dress 
them  (S.  i.  5.  72).  The  fieldtare  is  still  reckoned  a  delicate  bird.  'Privum' 
neans  lor  your  own  private  eating. 

14.  Ante  Larem]  The  first-fruits  were  offered  to  the  Lares.  See  Tibull. 
il.  13: 

"  Et  quodcunc^ue  mihi  pomnm  novus  educat  annus 
Libatum  agncolae  ponitur  ante  dco." 
No  divinity  was  dearer  to  a  Roman  than  his  Lares,  whose  images  stood  in 
his  hall,  who  reminded  him  of  his  departed  ancestors,  and  whom  he  invoked 
imd  sacrificed  to  every  day  at  his  meals  (see  C.  iv.  5.  34). 

15,  sinegenteA  Suppose  him  to  be  a  Mibcrtinus,'  and  in  former  days  to 
foire  run  away  m>m  his  master,  in  which  case  he  would  be  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  shame  of  attending  him  would  be  greater.  He  would  also 
be  '  sine  gente,'  that  is,  he  would  belong  to  no  '  gens,'  if  he  were  a  freedman 
or  the  descendant  of  a  freedman. 

17.  7\f  comes  exterior]  Teiresias  advises  that,  if  .the  rich  man  should  call 
%pon  him  to  attend  him  when  he  walks  abroad,  he  should  never  refuse  to  go, 
taking  the  least  honorable  place,  which  was  by  his  patron's  side,  and  usually 
between  him  and  the  road.  The  expressions  'tegere  latus,'  'claudere  latus,' 
were  common,  and  meant  to  take  that  side  which  was  most  exposed. 

It,  Utne  tegam]  This  is  a  short  way  of  saying  '  hortarisne  me  ut  tegam  ? ' 
'Damae'  is  used  generally  as  a  common  name  of  slaves  (see  S.  i.  6.  38). 
^Spujcus '  is  a  woiS  Lucilius  used,  as  in  that  rerse  qtioted  by  Cicero  (Tusc. 
li.  17),  "  Ergo  hoc  poterit '  Samnis  spurcus  homo  vita  ilia  dignus  locoque  ? ' " 

20.  hoc]  When  Teiresias  tells  him  he  must  be  content'  to  be  poor,  or  do 
«s  he  bids  him,  Ulysses  consents  to  the  degradation  rather  than  incur  the  pov- 
erty, and  makes  a  merit  of  doing  so :  he  will  bear  the  disgrace  with  his  usual 
magnanimity.  The  hero's  language  is  a  parody  of  that  which  Homer  puts 
into  his  mouth  (Odyss.  xx,  18)  : 

nrrXo^i  ft^,  Kpcidirj  *  Koi  KvvTtpcv  aXXo  fror*  rrXiyf . 
iUd  T.  223 : 

ijf^  yhp  itaka  ifo^  eiraBov  Ka\  irokX*  ifioyrjaa 
^         _^^       "kvfuun  icai  iroK§fi^'  fxtrh  #cal  ruBe  rolai  ytpiaBv. 
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2g.  Dmtiatam$qmrmm]  '  Ruern' is  '  to  get  togedier.'  Viisfl  iw  tM 
word  in  »  Bimilar  sense  (Geoig.  L  105),  "  camaloeqiie  nnmt  nu^  pmgvii 
Acenae." 

27.  WuR,]  See  C.  iL  10.  17,  n.  On  'ohro/  C.  ir.  4.  51 ;  oo  'rto&t  'm 
jus,'  8.  L  9.  74,  n. 

32.  Quinte,  puta,  avt  Publi,}  These  nmnes  woold  be  giTen  a  slare  al  Uv 
manumission. 

38.  Pelliculam  airarejube;]  This  diminntiTe  is  fireqnentij  naed  witboirt 
any  particular  force,    llie  expression  is  like  that  in  £p.  i.  2.  39 : 

"  In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  juYcntus  " ; 
and  4. 15 :  , 

**  Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises. 
Cum  riidere  voles  Epicnri  de  grege  porcom." 
'  Corpus  curare'  is  a  common  phrase,  and  Horace  has  "geniam  coraie  "  (C 
iii.  17.  15,  n.). 

— Ji  cogniior;  ums]  '  Cognitor '  means  an  attorner,  one  who  is  aatfaoibed 
to  appear  for  anouier,  either  in  maintaining  or  defending  an  action.  He  waa 
appointed  b^  and  looked  upon  as  the  principal,  and  be  was  fiable  as  suelu 
The  obsequiousness  of  the  will-hunter  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. Horace  says:  "Become  his  cognitor,  and  let  him  go  home^ 
while  yon  yourself  persevere,  and  hold  out  for  him,  whatever  the  weather 
may  be." 

39.  mu  rvbra  Oanictda]  He  means  in  the  height  of  summer  or  the  depdi 
of  winter.  The  41st  verse,  with  the  substitution  of  Furius  for  Jnppiter,  ti 
taken  from  Bibaculns;  respecting  whom,  see  S-  i.  10.  36,  n.  Whether  the 
other  expressions  are  so,  or  whether  tbev  are  only  a  parody  <^  his  atyk,  or 
taken  from  some  other  poet,  we  cannot  tell.  The  epithet '  rubra '  for  the  dog- 
star,  and  '  infantes '  as  an  ornamental  epithet  to  express  the  speechlessness  of 
the  statues,  are  sufficiently  absurd,  and  the  hyperbole  b  not  in  good  taate ; 
Ihere  is  vulgarity  likewise  in  '  conspuet'  '  Omaso '  signifies  tripe,  a  vulgar 
didi  even  among  the  Bomans.    (See  Epp.  i.  15.  34.) 

44.  Phares  adnatntnt  ik^ni]  The  tunnv-fiph  is  found  in  lai^  shoals  «fc 
narticular  seasons  on  either  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  oomei 
m>m  the  Atlantic  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Vast  quantities  were  and  still  ara 
caught  and  salted.  '(>taria'  were  artificial  preserves,  into  which  the  flsk 
were  attracted  and  then  taken.  Salting-bouses  were  built  hard  by.  '  Thui»> 
ni '  here  is  put  for  the  rich  fools  who  would  be  caught  by  the  servility  of  the 
fortune-hunter. 

46.  sublatui]  This  sense  of  '  toUere,'  to  educate,  brin^  up,  is  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  practice  of  fathers  taking  up  in  their  arms  immediately  after 
their  birth  such  of  their  children  as  they  wished  to  be  reared,  ifiule  the  others 
they  left  to  be  exposed.    See  Terence  (Heaut.  iv.  1.  13) : 

"  So.,  Meministin'  me  esse  ^vidam,  et  mihi  te  maximo  <^wrd  edioere 
Si  puellam  parerem  nolle  toUi  I 

**  Ch.  Scio  quid  feoeris, 
Sustulisti." 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  exposure  of  children,  or  infimticide  in  any 
form,  was  lawful  at  Rome ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  practised  to  86im 
extent  even  in  late  times. 

47.  Cadibu]  'Caelebs'  is  applied  to  a  widower  as  well  as  a  bachelor. 
'Nudare '  Horace  uses  in  ^is  sense  of  *  exposing '  in  S.  8.  78. 

48.  ut  et  icnbare  aecundu$  Heres]  Wills  were  not  necessarily  wntteit, 
though  latterly  they  generally  were  so,  and  in  that  case  it  was  usually  on 
tablets  of  wax ;  hence  below  (v.  54)  '  oera '  is  used  as  synonymous  wilh 
'tabula.'  When  a  man  made  his  wil),  he  commonly  named  a  'secondus 
hares,'  or  more  than  one,  who  would  succeed  to  the  '  iMreditaB,'  if  ^  fint 
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'heres'  or  'hcredes'  refused  it  or  had  become  disqualified,  or  had  foiled  to  . 
express  his  or  their  intention  of  accepting  it  within  a  time  named  in  the  will. 
These  were  called  '  substitati.'  He  might  also,  if  he  pleased,  make  provision, 
in  the  case  of  naming  his  children  his  '  heiedes,'  that,  if  they  died  '  impaberes,' 
another  person  or  persons  named  bj  him  slioold  got  the  '  hercditas/  This 
was  called  '  papillaris  sabstitutio,'  and  may  be  referred  to  by  Horace  in  this 
place.  *  Vacua  heredltas '  was  a  common  legal  term  for  an  ^heredltas '  made 
yoid  bj  any  of  the  above  reasons,  or  any  other. 

49.  puentm  ego-it  Oreo,]  There  is  a  little  mock  pathos  in  this.  *  Ago,' 
with  the  dadye,  is  not  a  prose  construction.  See  C.  i.  24.  18 :  "  Nigro  com- 
polerit  gr^." 

53.  ut  linds  rapias]  *  Oculis '  is  understood  after  '  limis,'  '  with  e^  as- 
kance.' The  advice  given  is,  that,  if  the  testator  should  give  the  man  his  will 
to  read,  he  should  a£rect  indifference  and  put  it  from  him,  taking  care  first  to 
gjU  a  side^Iance  at  its  contents,  and  see  ir  his  name  appears  in  the  next  line 
alier  the  testator's.  A  will  was  commonly  written  on  three  pages,  which 
were  called  severally  *  prima,'  *  secunda,'  and  '  ima  cera,'  *  cera '  being  equiv- 
alent to  '  tabula,'  the  will  being  usually  written  on  wax  tablets.  The  testa- 
tor's  name  appeared  in  the  first  line  of  tne  first  page,  and  after  his  came  those 
ef  the  '  heredes.'  In  the  last  page  appeared  the  names  of  all  but  the  '  priml 
heredes,'  (diat  is,  the  'legatarii'  and  '  substituti,'  see  note  on  v.  48,)  together 
vith  the  general  provisions  of  the  will.  '  Solus  heres '  would  be  called  *  hercs 
ex  asse ' ;  if  there  were  several '  heredes,'  they  would  be  *  heres  ex  dodrante,' 
'ex  qoadrante,'  etc.,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  estate  devised  to  each, 
which  was  described  by  the  different  divisions  of  the  as. 

56.  Plentmque  recodug  Scriba  ex  quinquevird\  *  Plerumqne '  is  used  by  Hor- 
ftoe  in  the  sense  of 'interdum'  here  and  elsewhere.  (See  A.  P.  v.  14  and  95.) 
The  '  scribae,'  of  whom  an  example  occurs  above  (S.  i.  5.  35),  were  clerks  in 
pBblic  offices.  These  places  were  often  got  by  purcliase,  and  the  '  scriba ' 
received  public  pay.  Nevertheless  tlie  'quinqucviri'  appear  from  this  pas- 
sage to  have  ranked  lower  than  tlie  '  scribae.'  They  were  officers  appointed 
to  relieve  the  other  magistrates  at  ni^ht  of  the  charge  of  the  city.  These 
were  the  permanent  '  quinqueviri ' ;  but  extraordinary  commissions  of  five 
were  often  appointed  for  various  purposes.  (See  Diet.  Antt.)  '  Recoctus ' 
seems  to  mean  that  he  had  been  a  '  quinquevir '  and  was  now  a  '  scriba,'  the 
*ro'  in  'recoctus'  having  no  particular  force.  Tciresias  means  to  say  that 
Coranus,  who  had  got  into  a  situation  in  which  he  hod  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  money  and  some  knowledge  of  business,  was  too  wide  awake  to  be  caught 
in  the  snare,  saw  through  the  attentions  of  the  fortune-Iiuntcr,  and  laughed  at 
him.  The  '  corvus  hians '  is  perhaps  taken  from  ^sop's  fable  of  the  fox  and 
crow,  copied  by  Phssdms  (i.  13). 

57.  Qxptaitor]    This  word,  and  'captaro'  above  (v.  23),  are  commonly, 
used  for  l^acy-hunters.    We  know  nothing  more  of  the  actors  ia  this  story, 
Nasica  and  Coranus,  but  it  appears  likely  mcy  were  living  persons,  and  the 
case  well  known. 

5>8.  NumfiariM  f  ]  Ulysses  does  not  understand  him,  and  asks  if  he  is  ficen- 
sied,  as  prophets  were  when  inspired. 

59.  out  erit  aut  nan :]  This  is  a  pompons  way  of  stating  a  truism,  put,  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  humor  of  the  scene,  into  'the  prophet's  mouth. 

62.  juvenis]  See  C.  i.  2.  41,  n.  By  his  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens,  Au- 
gitstus  claimed  direct  descent  fix>m  JEncas.  The  Komans  attached  much 
importance  to  the  legend  which  derived  their  ori'^n  froni  the  Trojans.  See 
C.  iii.  3,  Introdoction.     On  ♦genus,*  see  C.  i.  3.  27,  n. 

64.  Jbrti  nubet  procera  Conxno]  These  epithets  and  the  whole  opening  of 
the  speech  are  mock-heroic,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  spefULer. 
Nasica  owed  money  to  Coranus,  and  gave  him  his  handsome  daughter  by 
41 
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waj  of  diflchaigiog  the  debt  mnd  gettfai^  an  interest  in  hie  son-in-law's  wiQ. 
Coiranas  undentands  him,  and  begs  him  to  read  his  wilL  He  cx>qixct8  iriui 
the  proposal  jnst  as  TeiresiaB  adTises  his  hearer  to  do,  but  allows  his  modesty 
to  be  OTercome,  and  on  reading  it  throogh  in  silence  finds  no  legacj  left  to 
himself  or  his  fimuly.    As  to  *plorare/  see  S.  i.  10.  91. 

65.  nifehmntiM  ndaere  aoldum.]  On  *  metno/  see  C.  ii.  2.  7.  He  had  neither 
power  nor  will  to  paj.  '  Solidom '  means  the  entire  debt,  indoding  principal 
and  interest    The  contracted  fi>nn  is  nsed  before  (S.  i.  2.  111). 

67.  orabii ;]  The  rich  man  is  malidouslj  bent  on  seeing  tiie  disappoint- 
ment of  his  rather-in4aw. 

73.  vindi  Umge  pr%uM\  *  It  is  better  hy  a  great  deal  first  to  take  the  bead  bj- 
storm.' 

77.  tamfnigi]  *  Discreet'  is  the  nearest  English  word  perhaps  cocr^pond- 
ing  to  '  fmgi,'  and  avt<l>pwf  in  Greek. 

79.  magnum  donamii  parcd\  The  suitors  are  once  only  mentioned  as  oficr- 
ing  presents  to  Penelope,  and  their  value  was  not  great.  (Odyss.  xTiii.  290, 
sq<}.)  They  were  offered  in  consequence  of  the  taunts  of  Penelope  hersdf. 
It  IS  likely  Horace  had  this  passage  in  mind. 

80.  atwiiMa  adinae.]  This  corresponds  with  Homer's  description.  See, 
among  other  places,  Odyss.  ii.  55. 

84.  anuB  hnproba  ThLbU\  'Improba'  means  'sly,'  which  we  too  call 
•wicked.'    See  S.  L  9.  73. 

87.  SciUcet  dcdti  n  pouet]  *  Of  course  it  was  to  see  whether  she  could  es- 
cape from  him  when  dead,'  or  '  in  hopes  tliat  she  mitrbt.'  We  are  to  snpposo 
she  had  made  it  a  condition  in  her  will,  that,  if  he  did  not  carry  her  witnont 
letting  her  drop,  he  was  to  forfeit  the  inheritance.  It  is  a  strange  story,  per- 
haps taken  from  some  mimus  or  farce.  '  Scilicet '  is  in  reality  a  vero,  and 
signifies  'you  may  know,'  *you  may  be  sure.* 

89.  iMiw  —  oimndes.']   *  Don't  overdo  it.* 

90.  vkro;  Aon  eliam  »iUiisJ\  '  Garnilus  ultro'  means  one  who  speaks 
much  before  ho  is  spoken  to.  On  *  ultro,*  see  C.  iv.  4.  51,  n.  It  is  a  difficult 
word  to  translate,  and  seems  awkwardly  placed  here.  As  to  '  non '  for  'ne,' 
compare  £pp.  {.  18.  72 :  and  A.  P.  460. 

91.  Davits  »U  cctnicvs]  Horace  hns  introduced  a  Davus  in  this  respectful 
attitude  in  S.  7  of  tliis  book  :  "  Jamdudum  auscnltans  et  cupiens  tibi  diceie 
servns  Panca  reformido." 

92.  Stea  capiu  obttipo.]  *  Obstipo  *  means  stiff,  unbending,  or  bent  down- 
wards, with  me  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  As  to  '  multum  similis,'  see  S.  i. 
8.  57,  n. 

93.  Obsequio  grauare ;]  *  Grassor  *  is  a  frequentative  form  of  '  gradior,' 
and  signifies  to  go  on,  advance.  The  expression  in  the  text  is  like  '  grassari 
dolo '  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  16),  and  other  like  phrases.  Livy  and  Tadtits  use  the 
word  often. 

95.  awrtm  substringe  loquaci.]  *  Stringo '  means  to  g^rasp  in  the  hand ;  'an- 
rem  snbstringe '  therefore  may  mean  to  hold  up  the  ear,  as  we  commonly  do 
when  we  wish  to  catch  every  word  that  is  said.  He  was  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  tlie  old  man,  let  him  be  as  gannlous  as  he  would. 

96.  donee  Ohejam  I]  If  he  is  fond  of  flattery,  ply  him  with  it  till  even  h« 
is  forced  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enough ! '  and  blow  him  up  with  your  fulsome  breath 
like  a  bladder.  Though  the  old  man  might  say  he  had  had  enou^,  he  was 
not  to  be  taken  at  his  word,  but  plied  still  harder,  for  he  never  could  have  too 
much,  *  Importunus '  is  one  who  does  not  easily  rest,  is-  not  soon  satisfied. 
The  expression  *  Olie  jam  satis '  is  common.    See  S.  i.  5.  12. 

JOO,  Et  certum  wfjilans,]     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  x.  9  : 
''  Incertum  vigilans,  a  somno  languida,  movi 
Thesea  prefisoru  semisupina  manos  " ; 
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'  Certain  TigiUau '  moua  *  wide  awake/  not  conftuedlj,  as  thoM  who  an 
laalf  asleep. 

—  Qtcilae  tit  partiB]  The  '  heres '  of  one  fonrth  of  the  property  woald  be 
'  ex  qnadrante  '  or  '  ex  terando.'  (See  note  on  y.  53,  above.)  The  formula 
in  wUls  was  sach  as  this :  "  Sola  mihi  uxor  heres  esto/'  "  Sempronins  ex 
parte  dimidia  heres  esto.'' 

101.  Dami]  See  y.  18,  n.  He  is  to  throw  in  now  and  then  ('sparge  snb- 
inde ')  a  whine  for  the  dear  man  that  is  gone,  and  sqneeze  oat  a  tear  if  he 
possibly  can. 

102.  Unde  mihi  tarn  firtem]  This  abrupt  and  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
occurs  again  below  (S.  7.  116)  :  "  Unde  mihi  lapidcm  ?  Quoreum  est  opus  ? 
Unde  sagitxas  1 "    *  Parabo '  may  be  understood,  or  some  such  word. 

103.  at]     This  is  equivalent  to  t^an. 

105«  Perminum  arbitrio]  A  sum  of  money  was  generally  named  in  the 
will  for  the  funeral  expenses.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  have  been  left  ex- 
pressly to  the  judgment  and  liberality  of  the  '  heres '  or  '  heiedes,'  as  here. 
But  if  no  mention  was  made  of  this  subject  in  the  will,  or  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate, those  who  succeeded  to  the  property  were  bound  to  provide  all  that  was 
decent  for  his  interment.  As  to  '  funus,  see  note  on  S.  i.  6. 43.  See  C.  L  9. 
9 :  "  Permitte  divis  caetcra." 

108.  mu  fundi  sine  domua  sit  Emptor,]  *  Fundus  *  is  a  landed  estate  together 
wttfa  the  biuldings  upon  it  '  Domus,'  therefore,  which  is  opposed  to  *  fun- 
dus '  herey  and  in  Epp.  i.  2  47,  may  mean  a  town-house.  The  advice  is,  that 
if  one  of  the  man's  '  oohcredcs,'  who  is  old,  and  by  a  bad  couffh  shows  he  is 
near  his  end,  expresses  a  wish  to  have  an  estate  or  house  whioi  forms  part  of 
his  share,  he  shotild  declare  himself  delighted  to  make  it  over  to  him  for  a 
nominal  price,  a  single  '  sestertius.'  This  would  be  a  bold  game,  but  he 
might  hope  that  such  generosity  on  his  part  would  be  remembered  in  the  sick 
man's  wilL 

109.  addioere.]  This  is  a  legal  term  used  in  sellmg,  "and  signifies  the 
declaration  of  him  who  sells  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  thing  to  the  buyer." 
(Long,  Yerr.  ii.  2.  32.)  It  was  used  in  private  bargains  as  here,  and  at  pub- 
lic auctions  it  was  the  word  used  for  declaring  who  was  the  purduiser. 


SATIRE   VI. 

Lr  this  Sathre,  Horace  dwells  upon  the  inconveniences  of  a  town  life  and 
the  delights  of  the  country,  the  former  as  connected  with  the  importunity  of 
people  asking  for  his  influence  with  Maecenas,  or  for  information  upon  public 
affairs  of  which  ho  knows  nothing,  though  they  will  not  believe  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  iUusorated  by  the  story  of  a  town  and  a  country  mouse.  The  town 
mouse  visits  the  country  mouse,  and,  taunting  him  with  his  seclusion,  tempts 
him  to  accompany  him  to  town,  and  then  entertains  him  at  a  rich  man's 
table.  But  the  servants,  coming  in  suddenly  at  daybreak,  £nghtcn  them 
both  out  of  their  wits,  and  the  country  mouse  goes  home  again,  resolving  to 
keep  to  his  own  quiet  hole  in  the  fields,  and  try  the  town  no  more. 

1.  fioA  ita  magntUf]  Compare  with  these  lines  C.  iiL  16.  29,  sqq.  'Mo- 
du9 '  is  used  for  any  quantity. 

2.  jugi»  aquae  foruiy  *  Jugis '  belongs  to  '  aquae.'  It  signifies  running 
water,  and  a  eoo^  spnng  of  Uils  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  property. 

3.  super  his]  *  Besides  these.'  In  this  sense,  '  super '  usually  governs  the 
accusative.  '  Super '  is  used  absolutely  in  this  sense  of  '  more,'  as  in  Epod. 
L  31 :  "  Satif  snperqna  nie  bonignitas  tua  Bitavit/'  which  paasage  may  be 
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compared  with  wbat  follow* :  "  anctins  alqne  Di  mdiu  fboere."  '  Bene^wM 
ocean  in  C.  iii.  16.  4S,  and  is  familiar  iu  the  formula  a.  t.  b.  s.  t.  («i  ?alea 
bene  est ;  valeo),  which  the  Komans  prefixed  to  their  letters. 

5.  Afaia  nate,\  Respecting  Mercury,  the  god  of  luck  and  gain,  the  pro- 
tector of  poets,  and  of  Horace  in  particular,  see  S.  ii.  3.  68 ;  C.  iL  7. 13 ;  ii. 
17.  29.  * Proprius '  signifies  'permanent/  see  S.  2.  129,  n.  As  to  the  forot 
'fiixim,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  88,  n. 

7.  vtUo  adpave]  *  Culpa '  is  often  used  hj  the  law^irriters  in  the  sense  of 
'  negligence.^  *  Vitium '  appears  to  mean  a  <lef^x^  of  the  nature,  *  culpa'  of 
the  conduct. 

8.  Si  veneror  Btuthu  nihil  hontm :]  As  to  '  veneror,'  '  to  pray  for/  see  C.  S. 
49.  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Persius  (S.  ii.  9).  *l>enormare '  is 
'  to  disfigure,'  *  norma '  being  the  mle  by  which  carpenters  or  masons  keep 
their  work  straight    '  Mercenarius '  is  a  free  laborer  who  works  for  pa^. 

12.  amico  IIerculeI\  Though  Hercules  was  especially  a  Grecian  hero,  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  historically  with  the  Romans,  he  was  held  by  them 
in  high  esteem.  Ho  was  associated  with  Mercury  in  Tarious  ways ;  among; 
others  as  the  god  of  gain,  as  he  is  here.  There  are  representations  of  the  twp 
cods  in  one,  which  combined  form  is  called  'Ep/xi^paicX^,  and  appears  to 
have  been  very  common.  The  notion  seems  to  be  tliat  of  combining  strength 
and  cunning. 

13.  quod  aJett]  See  C.  iii  29.  82 :  "  Quod  adest  memento  Coroponcre 
aequus."  Ii  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  t6  nap6tf.  *  Gratum  juvat '  may 
either  mean  '  satisfies  me,  for  I  am  grateful,'  or  '  is  welcome  mud  satisfies 
me.' 

16.  in  montet  et  in  areem]  See  C.  iii.  4.  21.  By  'arcem'  he  means  his 
house  on  the  Sabine  hills.     (See  C.  ii.  7.  21.) 

17.  Quid  j^rius  iUustrem}  'What  subject  shouM  I  take  in  preference  to 
this '  ?  that  IS,  the  country  to  which  he  retires.  On  '  pedestri,'  see  C.  ii  12. 
9,  n. 

18.  plumbeui  Auster]  The  south-wind  is  so  called,  as  depressing  the  ener- 
gies and  spirits.  The  epithet  is  very  expressive,  '  the  leaden  souUi.'  Com- 
pare C.  ii.  14.  15 ;  iii.  23. 8 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  5.  Auster  and  Notus  are  not  distin- 
guished  bv  the  poets.  They  are  invariably  represented  as  bringing  heavy 
rains :  "  Quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster"  (Georg.  i.  4G2). 

19.  Libttituu  quatstui  acet-bae.]  The  goddess  Libitina  was  one  of  the  old- 
est Roman  divinities.  She  presided  over  funerals  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  dead.  There  were  kept  in  her  temple  all  manner  of  things  required 
at  funerals,  where  the  undertakers  (hence  called  Libitinarii)  might  purchase 
or  hire  them.  Also  a  register  of  funerals  was  kept  in  the  temiilo,  and  when 
they  were  registered  a  f^iQ  was  paid.  From  both  the  above  sources  the  tem- 
ple would  derive  increased  revenues  in  a  season  of  great  mortally.  Horace 
twice  uses  the  name  of  Libitina  as  equivalent  to  Mors.  Sec  C  iii.  30.  6,  a&d 
Epp.  ii.  1.  49 ;  and  Juvenal  docs  the  same  (S.  iv.  122) :  "Nam  si  Libitinam 
evaserit  aeger  Delebit  Tabulas." 

20.  Mahdine  /xUer,]  Janus  was  a  Latin  divinity,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
Atf  he  presided  over  the  opening  year,  so  he  did  also  over  the  beginning  of 
every  month  and  of  every  day.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  as  well  as  of  his  own  (January),  and  prayer  in  the  morning  of 
every  day.  Hence  he  is  called  '  Matutinus  pater ' ;  and  hence  he  is  con- 
founded with  the  Sun.  '  Pater '  was  Uie  title  by  which  he  was  commonly 
addressed,  and  the  two  words  were  sometimes  joined  thus :  '  Januspater.' 
See  Epp.  i.  16.  59.  He  was  worshipped  before  Uio  other  gods,  because  he 
was  the  medium  through  whom  men  got  access  to  the  o&ers  (Ovid,  Fast.  i. 
171 ).  '  Jane '  is  put  in  the  vocative  case  by  a  sort  of  attraction.  (See  C.  ii 
SO.  6,  n.)    '  Andire,'  in  the  sense  d  '  appelkii,'  (Uovcor,  oocors  i^^  in  S. 
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1 101 ;  Epp.  L  7. 37,  and  16. 17.  The  word  is  not  oommonly  used  in  this 
iense  except  with  '  beue '  or  '  male.' 

21.  Untk]   'From  whom'  (C.  i.  12.  17). 

43.  epotmnm  me  rapia,]  'Sponsor'  was  one  who  became  security  for 
another  under  the  form  of  contract  called  '  verborum  obllgatio,'  the  contract 
taking^  place  by  question  and  answer,  *ex  interrogatioue  et  responsione.' 
.One  asked  the  other,  "  Dari  spondes  i  "  and  he  answered,  "  Spondeo."  The 
principnls  were  called  ' stipnlotor,'  he  who  asked  the  question;  and  'pn>- 
miBsor,'  he  who  answered  The  sponsor  was  said  '  interoedere,'  and  to  him 
the  same  question  was  put,  to  which  he  returned  the  same  answer.  This  ex- 
plains '  respondeat '  in  v.  24,  and  **  quod  mi  obsit  dare  certumque  locuto,"  y. 
27.  He  answers  "spondeo"  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  and  Incomes  liable, 
possibly  to  his  great  detriment.  The  words,  '  £ja,  ne  prior,'  etc.,  Horace 
means  for  Janus,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  prompting  of  uis  zeal. 

26.  Intenore  diem  gyro  trahii,]  The  notion  is  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
moving  round  a  centre,  in  a  series  of  orbits  of  which  the  diameters  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  the  winter  solstice  traversing  the  innermost  and  shortest 
circle. 

29.  improhoM  urget  Iratis  j^eabus ;]  '  Improbus '  means  here  *  hot-tempered,' 
and  'precibus '  curses,  as  m  £pod.  v.  86.  '  Tu  pulses '  is  an  angry  way  of 
speaking,  '  Are  you  the  man  to  knock  down  ever}*thing  in  your  way  ? '  as  in 
'ifie  next  Satire  |v.  40).  There  is  sarcasm  in  'memori,'  as  if  he  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  duty  to  the  great  man.  He  says  he  feels  an  inward  pleas- 
^nre  al  the  testimony  thus  bomc  to  his  intimacy  with  Maecenas.  '  Si  rcourras ' 
means  in  the  hopes  of  getting  back,  to  see  if  you  can  get  back.  See  S.  5. 
87,  n. 

32.  atras  —  EmfuUias]  See  S.  i.  8,  Introduction.  The  former  character 
of  the  place  is  expressed  by  '  atras,'  gloomy.  He  says,  Uiat  as  soon  as  he 
gets  near  Msecenas's  house  he  begins  to  remember  a  hundred  different  com- 
missions intrusted  to  him  by  his  acquaintance.  They  flit  about  him  like  a 
swarm  of  gnats,  or  anytliing  else  tliat  is  teasing. 

35.  liotciuM  orabat]  Iloscius  may  bo  anybody.  It  appears  he  had  pressed 
Horace  to  meet  him  next  day  at  the  Puteal  Libonis.  This  was  some  sort  of 
building  in  the  Forum  liomanum,  erected  by  one  of  the  Scribonia  gens,  and 
therefore  called  *  Sci-ibonianum.'  The  place  or  its  neigliborhood  was  the 
resort  of  money-lenders.    It  was  probably  an  enclosed  place,  open  at  the 

'  top,  and  took  its  name  from  the  stone  enclosures  built  round  wells,  'putei.' 
What  Roscius  wanted  with  Horace  at  tliis  place  is  not  certain.  It  is  said 
that  near  the  *  puteal '  the  pnetor  held  his  court,  and  that  he  wanted  Horace 
to  attend  as  his  sponsor.  But  the  proitor's  court  did  not  open  till  the  third 
hour. 

36.  De  re  eommuni  acrlbae]  The  '  scribae '  w^re  classed  in  '  decuriae,'  and 
were  a  numerous  body.    They  formed  a  guild  or  company,  and  though  they 

"  were  employed  in  difterent  branches  of  the  public  service,  they  had  uiterests 
in  common,  and  must  have  held  meetings  to  discuss  questions  that  concerned 
their  body.  As  Horace  had  belonged  to  them,  and  was  now  known  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  influence,  they  wislied  him  to  attend  their  meeting  on  some 
particular  occasion ;  so  at  least  he  puts  it. 

38.  Imprimat  his  cura]  While  Augustus  was  absent  in  and  after  his  last 
war  with  Antonius,  Maecenas,  at  first  singly  and  aAcrwards  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Agrippa,  was  deputed  to  exercise  those  powers,  in  the  city  and  in 
Italy,  which  Augustus  himself  would  have  exercised  if  he  had  been  tiiere  (see 
Kpod.  I,  Introduction).  The  'tabellao'  of  the  text  may  have  been  a  'di- 
ploma,' so  called  from  its  consisting  of  two  leaves,  by  which  privileges  of 
some  sort  were  to  be  granted.    *  Signum '  expressed  any  work  sculptured  or 

•engrayed.    Bat  it  s^nifles  a  seal,  which  was  ustially  set  in  the  form  of  « 
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ling.  The  praetkse  of  kings  d^liTerin^  their  rings  to  those  whom  tfaogr  d^ 
pated  to  represent  their  own  anthority,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Fhiucaok 
delivered  his  ring  to  Joseph,  and  Ahasnenu  to  Mo^ecaL 

40.  SeptimuM  odavo  propior]  Horace  was  introduced  to  Maypnss  about  te 
beginning  of  the  year  b.  c.  38,  and  this  Satire  was  written  b.  c.  80. 

42.  quem  ioUere  rkeda]  *  Rheda '  is  the  name  for  a  tntvelling-cairiage.  Tba 
shape  probably  varied,  out  it  appears  to  have  gone  upon  four  wheels,  and  to 
have  been,  sometimes  at  least,  of  capacious  size,  since  Juvenal  mentioBs  a 
whole  fiunily  travelling  in  one  'rheda'  (S.  iii.  10).  The  oulv  other  fonr- 
wheeled  carriage  we  read  of,  is  the  'petorritnm,'  mentioned  above  (S.  i  ^ 
104,  n).  There  were  public  'rhedae  on  the  great  roads,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  and  Horace  and  his  friends  performed  part  of  their  joomey  to 
Bnindosium  in  these  conveyances  (S.  i.  5.  86j,  and  it  appears  from  his  lan- 
guage, *  hinc  rapimnr.'  that  they  went  pretty  rost 

44.  Tkrax  eH  GaUima  Si/ro  paarf\  'Thraces,'  'secutores,'  and  'retiarii/ 
were  three  different  kinds  of  gladiators.  The  first  had  their  name  fiom  bcine 
armed  like  the  Thradans,  with  a  short  sword  and  round  shield,  from  whicS 
they  were  sometimes  called  '  parmularii'  Gallina  was  one  of  tfatte,  Syrut 
was  probably  one  of  another  sort  Max^enas  is  supposed  to  ask  Horace, 
among  other  trifling  questions,  whether  he  has  seen  the  famous  gladiotoiay 
and  'vniich  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

45.  mordadi]  *  Mordero'  is  said  of  both  heat  and  cold.  See  Bpn^  L  8. 
5.  *  Rimosa '  does  not  occur  in  any  such  sense  as  this  elsewhere.  We  um 
' leaky'  in  the  same  way. 

48.  nosfer.]  This  is  a  familiar  way  of  expressing  '  myself.'  As  to  the 
construction  of  the  next  sentence,  see  S.  i.  1 .  45.  '  Luserat '  refers  to  ball* 
play.  *  Fortunac  Alius '  was  a  conventional  phrase.  Sophocles  usee  it  (Oed. 
Tyr.  1080),  €yii  d*  iikovrov  fraiha  T^f  rvyiyt  rcfUii^. 

'50.  Pfigidua  a  R<mtris]  Suppose  some  biad  news  has  been  published  in  die 
Forum  and  been  circulated  in  the  streets.  The  'rostra,'  which  Niehufar 
(i.  406,  n.)  describes  as  "a  stace  of  considerable  length,  with  steps  at  each 
end  of  it,"  originally  separated  the  comitium,  where  the  patricians  met,  from 
the  space  where  the  plebeian  assemblies  were  held,  which  was  properly  the 
Forum,  though  that  name  was  popularly  applied  to  the  whole.  Here  persons 
of  all  ranks  met,  and  from  this  centre  reports  would  naturally  take  their  rise, 
and  tl^en  get  disseminated  in  the  city.  The  'rostra'  had  its  plural  name 
from  tiie  beaks  of  vessels  taken  from  tiie  people  of  Antium  (Liv.  viiL  14), 
with  which  the  stage  was  ornamented.  As  to  the  '  compita,'  see  nole  on  8. 
ii.  S.  25. 

53.  Daeis}  The  Dad  helped  M.  Antonius  at  Actium,  b.  c.  31,  and  the 
following  year  M.  Crassus  was  sent  against  them. 

55.  Triquetra]  The  veterans  who  fought  at  Actium,  having  been  sent  back 
to  Italv,  were  discontented,  and  broke  out  into  mutiny  bocuise  they  had  no 
reward.  Augustus  came  from  Asia  to  quell  this  mutiny,  and  gave  moner  to 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  others  he  distributed  lands  in  those  parts  that  had 
been  favorable  to  Antonius.  '  Triqnetra '  signifies  triangular,  and  is  a  name 
for  the  island  of  Sicily,  called  also  Trinacria,  from  its  three  promontories. 
Caesar  describes  Britain  also  as  "  insula  triquetra"  (B.  G.  v.  13). 

57.  uniua  SeUicet  —  mortalem]  The  Greeks  use  tU  dfnip  in  this  way,  to 
express  a  superlative. 

62.  Dueere]  *  To  quaff  the  cup  of  oblivion.'  See  C.  iii  3.  34,  n.,  Epod. 
14.  3.,  and  Aen.  vi.  714. 

63.  Jaba  Pythngoras  cognata]  The  popular  notion  was,  that  INthagoras 
had  tsiught  his  disciples  to  al)fltain,  as  from  meat,  so  from  beans,  which  class 
of  vegetables  he  connected  somehow  or  other  with  the  human  species,  in  hti 
doctnne  of  metempsychosis.    They  were  therefore  forbidden  fare  to  his  di*> 
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d{de8,  under  tlie  fimcifiil  notion  that  in  eating  them  they  mi^t  be  deToaring 
IkeJr  own  flesh  and  blood.  Hence  the  expression  '  cognata/  and  this  is  the 
allusion  in  Epp.  i.  12.  21 :  "sen  pomun  et  caepe  traddas."  As  to  Horace's 
vegetable  meab,  see  S.  i.  6.  1 15. 

66.  Ante  Larem,  proprium]  See  note  on  Epod.  ii.  66.  '  libatis  dapibos ' 
neans  that  tlie  master  and  his  friends  ('meiqae ')  dined  lightly,  and  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  dbhes  to  his  slaves.  The  master,  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  his  stares,  dined  in  the  '  atrinm/  where  the  images  of  the  Lares  were 
jAaotd,  *  labare '  is  to  touch  lightly.  See  Aen.  t.  91 :  **  inter  pateras  et 
Wia  pocnla  serpens  Libavitqne  dSpes.**  The  distribution  of  the  remains  of 
the  dinner  to  ^  slaves  was  a  matter  of  course. 

69.  Leg3mtituani8y]  See  S.  2. 123,  n.  One  of  the  strictest  laws  of  a  basDh 
qnet  directed  by  a  presiding  symposiarch,  would  have  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  be  drunk  by  each  guest  at  each  round. 
Horace's  notion  of  liberty  here  is  to  be  able  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as 
ho  pleased,  which  is  expressed  by  'inaequales  calices.' 

70.  ttoetcU]  *  Uvescere '  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  it  corresponds  with 
Horace's  word  'uvidus,'  C.  ii.  19.  18,  and  iv.  5.  39. 

.  72.  Nee  male  necne  Lepoe  ealtet  ;1  Lepos  was  a  '  pantomimus '  who  was  so 
pamed  £rom  the  grace  with  which  oe  penbrmed  his  part,  as  the  name  implies. 
The  business  of  me '  mimi,'  as  of  the  '  mimae,'  was  to  recite  poetiy,  as  well  as 
to  act  parts  in  the  forces  that  bore  the  same  name  (S.  i.  10.  6,  n.).  The 
word  'saltare'  was  applied  to  all  pantomimic  acting,  and  the  motion  of  the 
limbs  in  dumb  show.  See  S.  i.  5. 63,  where  Messius  calls  upon  Sarmentus  to 
act  Polyphemus,  —  "  Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat,"  where  *  salta- 
vet'  is  equivalent  to  'movctur'  in  "Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  pastorem  Cyclopa 
movetur^'  (Epp.  ii.  2. 125). 

75.  tmts  rectumne]  Cicero  makes  Lielius  indignantly  deny  the  doct^ne 
^tmt  makes  utility  the  foundation  of  friendship,  and  he  says,  with  much  truth 
«nd  delicacy,  "  non  enim  tarn  utilltas  parta  per  amicum  quam  amici  amor 
ipae  delectat"  (Lael.  c.  xiv.).  There  is  more  in  the  same  strain  in  c  vili., 
where  he  makes  virtue  the  basis  of  friendship. 

76.  natura  boni  wmmumqu£\  This  subject  is  discussed  at  lai^  in  Cicero's 
treatise  'De  Finibus  Bonorum  et  Malorum,'  and  was  a  commonplace  in 
Horace's  day,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  '  Snmmum '  represents  the  Greek 
TvXov,  *  the  end  proposed.' 

77.  Cervins\  This  was  an  old  neighbor  of  Horace's.  There  is  not  the 
anaUest  clew  to  his  history  or  to  that  of  Arellius,  who,  however,  must  have 
been  a  rich  man  and  careful  about  his  money. 

79.  OUm]  *  Once  upon  a  time ' :  a  common  way  of  beginning  a  story  that 
does  not  profess  to  be  true. 

82.  atteattis]  This  is  a  conmion  word  for  what  we  should  call  'close.' 
Bee  Epp.  L  7.  91 ;  iL  1. 172.  '  Ut  tamen'  means  'ita  tamen  ut'  Compare 
a  7.  4. 

84.  nee  lonptu  invidit  (xvenae,]  This  construction  is  Greek :  <l>3otftiv  rivi 
-rtpoi.  The  Latin  construction  is  with  the  accusative  and  dative,  as  S.  i.  6. 
49;  Epp.  i.  14.  41.  The  'ayena'  here  is  the  cultivated  oat,  and  Mongae' 
describes  the  size  of  its  grain.  The  wild-oat  Viigil  distinguishes  from  this 
by  the  epithet  'sterilis '  (G.  i.  153),  and  couples  it  with  the^lolium/  or  tare, 
with  which  the  host  on  this  occasion  satisfied  himself. 

87.  male]    This  goes  with  'tangentis,'  and  is  equivalent  to  *vix.' 

89.  Eiset  odor]     See  C.  iv.  4.  41,  n. 

93.  mihi  crede^  These  words  are  parenthetical,  as  Ovid  (Am.  ii.  2.  9) : 
"  Si  sapis,  o  custos,  odium,  mihi  crede,  mereri  Desine."  The  language  that 
Ibllows  is  very  like  that  of  Hercules  in  the  Alcostis  of  Euripides  (782, 
iqq.); 
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PpCTois  cnreun  Kar^apfiv  6(f>€tKtTatf 

koCk  iari  BvffrStp  oaris  i^frurrarM 

rrjp  tApwv  fuKKovawf  €l  fiiwnrai.  — 

Tovr*  o^p  dicowraf  koX  fuiBiw  €fiov  wdpa 

tv(l>patP€  (Tovriv,  wipt,  t6v  Kad*  tj fit  pap 

Piop  Xoyi^bv  <r6if,  rit  d*  SXXa  rijs  rv^iT^* 
98.  p^pvUre]    This  is  used  Absolutely  in  the  sense  of '  morere.' 
100.  noeiumil    See  C.  i.  2.  45,  n. 

103.  atrtdent  vtitU  tbvrno9,]  On  the  'stragola  Testis/  see  8.  3.  118,  n. 
The  sides  of  the  conches  were  sometimes  yenoered  with  ivoiy.  Fire  'lA  wmAdL 
'  candere/  and  the  flamine  drapeiy  of  the  bed  is  here  described  bj  the  aauto 
word,  which  is  not  applied  in  mis  sense  elsewhere.  '  Fercnla'  was  the  Dame 
for  the  diflerent  courses,  of  which  the  *  coena '  usuall  j  consisted  of  tlire^ 
called  'prima/  'secnnda/  'tertia  cocna.*  The  word,  like  'feretnim/  eon- 
tains  the  root '  fer '  of  *  fero/  and  so  its  first  meaning  may  have  been  the  tr«jr 
or  dish  on  which  the  viands  were  brooght.  It  here  means  the  viands  thewi- 
selves;  'many  courses  were  left,'  would  mean  nothing.  *Pn>cnl'  8igiiifie« 
'hard  by/  as  in  Epp.  I  7.  32.  The  remains  of  tiie  evening's  'coena'  ' 
been  collected  and  put  into  baskets,  and  left  in  the  'tridinnim '  till  the  i 
ing,  and  the  purple  coverings  were  still  exposed,  waiting  till  the  i 
should  cover  tltem  (S.  4.  84,  n.). 

107.  vfluti  succincitu]  '  Like  one  tucked  up,'  as  the  slaves  when  on  duty- 
(See  S.  i.  5.  5,  n.)  The  dudes  of  the  '  structor '  are  those  the  host  is  her»' 
represented  as  peHbrming.  It  was  his  province  to  arrange  the  dishes,  adA 
see  that  they  were  properly  served  up.  He  runs  about,  puts  one  coone  afler 
another  on  the  table  (*  continuatque  dapes '),  and  tastes  the  dishes,  to  see  IT 
they  are  properly  seasoned.  *  Praegustatores  *  were  regularly  employed  only 
at  the  tables  of  the  emperors.  The  custom  was  imitatcxl  from  Easton  cooitk 
(See  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  8.  9.) 

112.  Vaiixtrum  strepitus]  The  servants,  coming  in  eariy  to  clean  the  rodm, 
interrupt  the  banqueters,  and  rouf^e  the  watch-dogs,  whose  barking  terrifies- 
tiiem  still  further.  There  was  a  dog,  or  more  than  one,  kept  in  most  honaea, 
in  the  'cella  ostiarii,'  the  porter's  chamber  at  the  side  of  the  'ostinm.' 
'  Conclave '  is  the  general  term  for  anv  chamber  or  suit  of  chambers  nndcr 
one  lock  or  bolt.    As  to  Molo&iis,  see  ilpod.  vi.  5. 


SATIRE     VII. 

The  substance  of  this  Satire  Horace  puts  into  ^be  month  of  his  slave  Da^ 
Tus,  giving  him  liberty  to  express  himself  as  he  pleases,  on  the  day  of  the 
Saturnalia,  when  much  license  was  granted  to  slaves  in  particular.  Davus 
takes  advantage  of  the  permission  given  him  to  abuse  nis  master,  and  to 
taunt  the  rich  with  a  sUvejy  (to  tlieir  passions  and  to  the  worid)  harder  and 
more  stupid  than  his  own.  He  also  taunts  Horace  with  his  instability  and 
weakness  of  purpose,  which  part  of  the  Satire  is  the  most  natoral  and  amus- 
ing (see  note  on  v.  23).  The  rest  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  disagreeable^ 
and  much  that  is  commonplace.  It  may  perhaps  represent  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing trash,  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  which  those  who  pretended  to  be  of 
the  Stoic  school  had  established,  and  the  humor  would  be  more  perccptibla 
to  a  Roman  of  the  day  than  it  is  now. 

1.  Jamdudum  au9culto]  We  may  suppose  Horace  has  been  talking  to  a 
fiiend  upon  subjects  that  have  attracted  his  slave's  attention,  and  give  rise  t« 
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tfie  points  be  srgaes.  Or  he  may  haro  been  giving  Dams  some  good  advice, 
and  he  ofien  him  a  homily  in  return,  recommending  him  to  practise  what  he 
preadies. 

3.  Mandpium]  This  word,  which  properly  signifies  tiio  act  of  taking  pos- 
session, ' mana  capiendo,'  is  applied  ncre  to  the  'res  mancipi,'  the  object  of 
'  mandpiam,'  which,  in  this  instance,  is  a  slave.  It  is  so  used  in  £pp.  i.  6. 
89.    As  to  'frugi,'  see  S.  5.  77,  n. 

4.  Ut  vitaU  putes,]  *  That  you  need  not  think  him  too  good  to  live '  (S.  6. 
83).  As  to  uie  Saturnalia,  see  S.  3.  5,  n.  The  month  of  December  wai 
d^catod  to  Satumns.  Horace  speaks  of  the  license  of  that  festival  being  a 
c^tom  banded  down  from  their  ancestors.  The  time  of  its  institution  is 
quite  unknown. 

f  6.  Pan  kominum]  Davus  avails  himself,  without  preface,  of  his  master's 
p^mnission,  and  begins  to  moralize  on  the  instability  of  some  men,  who  never 
know  their  own  minds.    This  character  he  applies  to  his  master  in  v.  23,  sqq. 

9.  Ctsm  tribus  annellU,]  This  is  mentioned  as  a  laige  number.  In  later 
tuDM  the  Romans  wore  a  great  profusion  of  rings  on  both  hands.  At  this 
tiaie  they  were  only  worn  on  the  left,  because  they  were  more  likely  to  be  in- 
jured, and  to  be  in  the  way,  on  the  right  hand.  Prisons  was  a  senator,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  which  jirivile^  did  not  descend,  at  this 
time,  below  the  equestrian  order,  in  later  times  it  was  conferred  upon  all 
manner  of  persons  by  the  emperors.  Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  wear 
riags  cxf  gold  had  them  of  iron,  according  to  the  most  ancient  practice ;  and 
fi«(»  of  the  Romans  of  higher  condition  as  adhered  to  the  simpbdty  of  earlier 
^ys  continued  to  wear  iron. 

PriBcns,  as  a  senator,  was  entitled  to  go  abroad  with  the  'latns  clavus,' 
whicfa  he  would  do  sometimes ;  while  at  others  he  would  appear  only  as  an 
'  eqnes,'  widi  the  '  angustus  ciavuit.'  He  was  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  fine 
hoQ^e,  and  did  so ;  but  would  from  caprice  go  and  tsike  an  obscure  lodging, 
sndi  as  a  poor  man  might  be  ashamed  of.  He  put  on  first  one  character  and 
then  another }  now  a  man  about  town,  and  now  talking  of  going  to  Athena 
4ia  a  philosopher.  Ho  was  just  such  an  unstable  person  as  Tigellius  is  de- 
scribed to  be,  in  S.  L3.  18:  "Nil  fuit  unquam  Sic  impar  sibi."  He  was 
•*  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 

.  14.  VertumniSf  guotquol  tutU,  natas  iniqtiis.]  Vertumnus,  as  hi^  name  indi- 
cates, was  the  god  who  represented  change.  Horace  says  Priscus  was  bom 
when  Vertumnus  was  angry  (see  S.  3.  8,  n.,  "  Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque 
poetis  "),  and  he  strengthens  it  by  saying,  *  all  the  Vertumni  that  are  to  be 
round ' ;  as  if  every  image  of  the  god  were  a  separate  divinity,  and  all  were 
angry  together,  when  this  fickle  man  was  bom. 

15.  Sairra  Volanerius,]  Nothing  is  known  of  this  person.  He  had  the 
coat,  which  Horace  says  he  richly  deserved,  and  was  so  given  to  gambling 
(which  was  illegal,  see  C.  iii.  24.  58,  n.),  that,  when  he  coiUd  not  handle  the 
dice4>ox  himself,  he  hked  a  boy  .to  do  it  for  him.  '  Phimus '  was  the  Greek 
word  for  what  the  Romans  called  '  fritillus.'  From  the  shape  it  was  also 
called  'turricula'  or  'pyrgus'  {trvpyof).  As  to  'talos,'  see  S.  3.  171,  n. 
They  were  not  always  thrown  from  a  box,  but  sometimes  with  the  hand. 

19.  levius  miser  ac  prior  ilto,]  'Levins  miser'  is  an  unusual  expression. 
'Prior  illo*  means  better  off  than  that  man  who  is  always  changing  his 
character,  one  moment  appearing  strict,  another  loose,  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  The  superiority  of  the  man  who  is  consistent  in  v^ce  lies  in  his 
indifference  to  virtue,  and  the  quietness  of  his  conscience  arismg  from  that 
cause.    In  that  sense  he  is  better  off,  and  less  miserable,  than  Uie  other. 

21.  Non  dices  hodie,]  'Hodie'  is  equivalent  to  'statim,'  'this  moment.' 
'Furcifer'  means  a  slave  who  for  some  slight  offence  was  obliged  to  go  about 
with  a  'furca'  round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  collar  shaped  like  a  V,  in  which  the 
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luuidB  also  were  inserted.    The  master  begins  to  see  that  BaTus  is 
stroke  at  him,  and  is  getting  angry. 

23.  cuUiguae  pUbis,]  '  Piebe '  has  not  its  distinctiTe  meaning  in  this  place, 
(See  C.  iii.  14.  1,  n.)  Horace  is  no  donbt  touching  his  own  mfirmitj  hoe. 
He  was  fond  of  praising  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  bat  be  was  not  ibe 
man  to  extricate  himself  from  the  degenerate  habits  of  his  own  day  ('  neqaio- 

3[aam  coeno  cupiens  erellere  plantam/  which  is  taken  from  the  Groek  piovwb 
KT^  ittXov  w6da  fycAv).  He  had  been  bat  lately,  periiaps,  writing  the 
praises  of  a  country  life,  and  sighing  for  his  farm  (in  the  last  Satire) ;  boi 
when  there,  we  ma^  believe  he  felt  doll  enough,  and  missed  the  sodetj  and 
elegances  of  the  city.  Whatever  his  ordinary  fare  may  have  been,  be  liad 
no  objection  to  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  dw  fia- 
qailisB.  There  is  much  humor  in  this  part  of  the  Satire.  He  is  supposed  to 
Joe  congratulating  himself  upon  being  suffered  to  dine  quietly  at  home,  whta 
he  gets  an  unexpected  invitation  from  Mieoenas  to  a  late  dinner.  He  imme- 
diately shouts  for  his  lantern,  scolds  the  servants  if  they  keep  him  waiting  a 
moment,  and  runs  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaving  in  the  lurch  some  peiBoiis  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  dinner,  and  who  go  away  disappointed  and  matter- 
ing abuse. 

33.  $ub  Ixanina  prima]  *  Immediately  of^r  the  lighting  of  the  lamp.^.' 
(See  Epod.  ii.  44,  n.)  The  ordinary  dinner-hour  was  earlier  (see  C.  L  1.  20, 
n.),  but  Miecenas's  occupations  protracted  his  '  solidus  dies,'  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  glad  enough,  no  doubt,  to  get  a  cheerful  companion,  like 
Horace,  to  dine  with  him.  'Blatcro'  is  to  bawl,  or  more  commonly  to 
babble  and  talk  nonsense.  '  Mulvius '  may  be  anybody,  one  of  die  numer- 
ous tribe  of  parasites.  'Non  referenda  precati,'  uttcnng  curses  which  the 
servants  heard,  but  must  not  repeat.  Soe  last  Satire,  v.  30,  "  iratis  precibns." 
37.  dixerit  iiie,j  Mulvius  may  be  supposed  to  mutter  this,  as  Horace  goea 
off  and  leaves  him  without  his  expected  dinner.  '  Nasum  nidoro  sapinor,' 
'  I  snuff  up  my  nose  at  the  smell  of  a  good  dinner.'  '  Nidor '  means  '  ]  " 
culinae,'  as  in  Juv.  v.  1G2 :  "  Captum  to  nidoro  suae  putat  ille  cnlinae." 

39.  St  quid  vis  adde  popino.]    'Popino '  is  not  a  common  word.    It  n 
an  idle,  dissolute  fellow,  a  frequenter  of  '  popinae,'  cook-shops.    (See  abovo, 
S.  4.  62,  n.) 

40.  Tu  -V  vkro  Inaectere]  '  Are  you  the  man  to  come  forward  and  attack  %  * 
that  is,  to  be  the  first  to  do  it    Sec  S.  6.  30,  and  C.  iv.  4,  51,  n. 

42.  Qitidf  si  me]  Davus  goes  on  in  his  own  person.  Five  hundred  dracfa- 
mse,  reckoning  the  drachma  and  the  denarius  as  nearly  the  same  value  (aboot 
8|</.),  which  was  the  ease  about  this  time,  amounts  to  17/.  15s.  of  English 
money,  and  this  was  a  small  price,  only  given  for  inferior  slaves.  The  price 
varied  very  widely,  according  to  the  b^ty  of  the  slaves  (of  eidier  sex), 
which  enhanced  their  value  more  than  anything  else,  or  according  to  tfaeur 
education,  or  skill  in  handicrafts,  &c 

43.  Aufir  Me — terrere;]  Literally,  'Away  with  that  frightening  me.' 
(See  Epp.  i.  7.  27,  n.)  It  expresses  darm  and  haste,  for  Davus  sees  his 
master  frowning,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  strike  him. 

45.  Crispiniaocuitmejcmitor]    About  Crispinus,  see  S.  L  1. 120,  n.    Davos 

{>rofe8ses  to  have  obtained  at  second  hand,  from  the  slave  of  this  Stoic  phi- 
osopher,  the  aiguments  he  is  going  to  propound.  They  are  put  gen^wy, 
and  he  uses  his  own  name;  but  Uie  pronoun  'te'  means  any  one.  The 
'janitor,'  who  was  also  called  'ostiarius,'  kept  the  door  of  tibe'  house.  He 
had  a  room  on  each  side  of  the  '  ostium,'  which  was  a  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  door.  Crispinus's  janitor  may  be  supposed  to  have  over- 
heard what  his  master  had  said,  from  time  to  time,  to  his  friends,  while  sit- 
ting in  the  'atrium '  into  which  the  inner  door  opened.  * 
76.  mtaor,]  ^aawVi  &  Blaye  to  (C.  ii.  11. 11,  n.). 
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^non  ier  vin£cla  qttaierque]  *  Vlndicta '  is  used  for  Ac  '  festuca,'  or  rod, 
laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  slave  by  the  praetor,  in  the  act  of  giving  him  his 
fteodouL  Darns  sajs  that  manumission,  repeated  over  and  over  again 
(tfaoogh  that  involves  an  absurditj),  could  not  deliver  his  master,  as  he 
called  himself,  fttmi  the  bondage  he  was  tinder  to  the  world. 

78.  Adde  sttper  (UctU}    'Dictis'  is  goiaemed  by  'adde/  and  'super'  is 
sed  abeolutelv. 

79.  vuxarim]  The  property  a  slave  might  accumulate  was  called  his  'pe- 
coliam/  and  among  the  rest  he  might  have  a  '  vicarius,'  a  slave  to  do  nis 
^ty  or  help  him  in  it  He  was  held  to  be  '  qunsi  dominus '  in  relation  to 
Ids  '  vicarius.'  What  Davus  says  is,  whether  you  choose  to  call  the  slave's 
slaf<e  hia  *  viearius,'  or  substitute,  as  your  law  docs,  or  his  fullow-slave  (aa 
strictly  speakinf  he  is,  for,  except  by  sufferance,  a  slave  can  hold  no  property 
Independent  of  nis  master),  what  is  my  region  to  you  ?  I  am  your  slave ; 
yoa  are  the  slave  of  your  passions,  which  will  pull  you  about  as  the  strings 
pull  a  puppet  (which  the  Greeks  called  vcvpooTraorov).  The  ancients  car- 
ried their  mechanical  skill  in  the  construction  of  automaton  figures  funher, 
periu^,  than  it  has  been  carried  since.  Artists  in  this  line  were  common 
among  the  Greeks,  and  were  called  vtvp6<r7ra{rr<w,  avrofutrovpyoi.  It'  ap- 
pears from  Herodotus  (ii.  48)  that  dyaXfiara  vtv/xJaTrmrro,  aa  he  calls  them, 
were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians. 

83.  8ibi  qui  impen'oms^]  'Uo  who  has  control  over  himself.'  Before 
Horace,  no  writer  uses  this  word  with  a  case  after  it 

85.  kesponscart  cupidin^mSfl  'Rcsponso'  is  repeated  in  £pp.  i.  I.  68. 
"Fortunae  responsare  superbae."  It  seems  to  mean,  to  reply  to  on  equal 
terms,  and  so  to  be  a  match  for,  and  to  overcome.  The  construction  of  the 
adjective  and  infinitive  is  common  in  the  Odes,  but  not  in  the  Satires  or  Epis- 
tles.    See  C.  i.  1.  16,  n. 

86.  in  te  ipso  totus,  tens,  atque  rohmdus,]  *  In  himself  entire,  smoothed, 
and  rounded,'  that  is,  perfect  as  a  sphere,  and,  as  ttie  next  line  explains, 
like  a  beautiM  statue  whose  graces  are  all  in  itself,  which  is  perfectly  finished 
and  polished.     This  is  elsewhere  expressed  by  *  ad  unguem  factus  homo ' 

,  (S.  i.  5.  32,  n.),  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  expression  bein^,  that  here  it 
Is  meant  there  are  no  inequalities  on  the  surface  on  which  anything  at  all  can 
rest  The  other  expression  has  been  explained  in  its  place.''  *  In  se  ipso 
totus,'  means  one  who  wants  nothing  from  without  to  set  him  off,  and  whose 
resources,  as  well  as  his  graces,  are  all  in  himself  The  mud  through  which 
he  passes  as  he  goes  through  the  world  does  Aot  adhere  to  him  {*  extcmi  nc 
quid  valeat  per  leve  moran '] ;  circumstances,  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  do 
not  affect  his  character ;  ana,  in  all  her  assaults  upon  his  happiness.  Fortune 
proves  but  feeble,  not  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  it  *  Mancus' 
means  lame  in  the  hand,  as  '  chmdus '  does  in  the  foot.  '  Teres '  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  C.  i.  1.  28.  'Kotundus'  is  taken  from  the  heavens, 
which  Plato  (Tim.  p.  33)  says  the  Deity  oxJHupotidts  rropvrvvcerot  as  being 
most  after  his  own  image. 

89.  Qunnque  taienia]  The  Attic  drachma  of  this  period  was  worth  about 
the  same  as  the  Roman  denarius,  nearly  S^d.  (See  above,  v.  43,  n.)  The 
mina  was  equal  to  100  drachmse,  and  a  talent  to  60  minse.  It  was  worth 
therefore  about  212/.,  and  five  talents  1,060/.  The  caprice  of  the  man's  mis- 
tress is  described  as  before,  S.  3.  260,  sqq. 

92.  A^  ^18  /]     This  is  the  second  {K^rson  of  '  queo.' 

95.  Paustaca  torpeg,  insane,  tabeUa,]  Pausias  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  art,  where  there  was  a  large  collection  of 
his  pictures.  Many  were  sold  by  tibe  Sicyonian  government,  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  most  of  these  found  their  way  to  Komc.  His  pictures  were  chicfi^ 
fmall,^tabellae/  and^among  th6jnost_celebrated  was  the  portrait  of  hit 
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mistre«  Gtroera  as  a  flower-girl,  2r«^avifTX<$«iff.  Ho  flomishcd  abo«it  tbe 
middle  of  the  foarth  century  b.  c.  *  Torpes '  in  a  like  expression  to  that  in 
8.  i.  4.  iS,  **  stupet  Albios  aiere  " ;  and  6.  17,  *'  Qui  stupet  in  titolis  et  ima^* 
nibos." 

96.  FuUn  Rutubaeque  Aut  Pacidfiani]  These  are  all  names  of  gladiators, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  context,  rlinj  tells  us  it  was  the  practioe,  when 
shows  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  for  the  exhibitor  to  set  form  a  pictore  ciif 
the  games,  to  inform  the  public,  such  as  we  see  How  of  conjoiors,  circus,  iukI 
the  like ;  and  these  are  wnat  Darns  alludes  to.  Thejr  were  done,  no  doabc, 
roughly,  as  he  describes.  Cioero  mentions  repeatedly  a  gladiator  samod. 
Pacideianus.  Horace  may  have  taken  the  name  for  any  gfiidiator  in  ooose- 
quence  of  the  celebrity  of  this  man.  '  Ckmtento  ponlite^  represents  the  atti- 
tude txf  the  gladiators.  The  Scholiasts  raise  a  doubt  upon  the  ^int^  thinly- 
ing  the  words  may  apply  to  the  spectator  stretching  himself  on  tiptoe  to  g^ 
a  nearer  view. 

lOl.  caUiditM  audi*,]  See  S.  6.  30,  n.,  and  3.  23 :  "  Callidos  hoic  8igiH> 
ponebam  millia  centum." 

103.  coenis  nmoiucU  opimU]  '  Besponsat '  seems  here  to  here  the  senae  oT 
'corresponds  to,  as  'responsura'  in  S.  8.  66.  What  Darus  says  amoon^ 
to  this :  '  I  am  good  for  nothing,  because  I  am  attracted  by  a  cake  just  hot 
from  the  oven  ;  you,  forsooth,  are  yirtuous  and  noble,  because  yon  feast  upon 
eood  things.'  So  the  same  opposition  appears  in  these  lines  as  in  the  two 
before.  '  libum '  was  a  coarse  sort  of  cake  made  of  pounded  cheese,  < 
and  flour,  all  mixed  together  and  baked.  There  was  another  sort  \ 
sacrifice,  concerning  which  see  Epp.  i.  10.  10,  n. 

105.  Qui  tu  impunitior]    Peraius  has  copied  this  way  of  ^peaking  (▼.  1S9) : 
"  Scd  si  intus  ct  in  jecore  acgro 
Nascuntur  domini,  qui  tu  irapnnidor  exis 
Atque  hie  quern  ad  strigiles  scutica  et  metos  egit  herilis  ?  " 

110.  Furtiva  mtUat  strigili:}  As  to  the  construction  with  'moto/  see  C  L 
17.  S.  The  'strigil,'  which  the  Greeks  called  orXcyytVi  was  a  scraper  of 
bone  or  metal,  of  a  cunred  form  and  with  a  sharp  edge,  with  which  the  skin 
was  scraped  after  bathing,  or  exerdse  in  the  gymnasium. 

112.  Non  homm  tecum  earn  potes,]  To  a  man  who  has  no  resources  in  him- 
self,  or  is  airaid  of  his  own  conscieneo  or  his  own  thoughts,  and  resorts  to 
amusements  or  other  means  of  distraction  to  divert  his  mind,  these  words  ap- 
ply. '  Tecum  babita,'  inhabit  your  own  breast,  make  that  your  home,  is  a 
like  expression  of  Persius,  S.  iv.  52. 

113.  Jugilimu  et  erro,\  'Fngitivus '  was  a  slave  who  ran  away  outright ; 
'  erro '  was  an  idle  fellow,  who  skulked  out  of  the  way,  to  escape  woric  or  to 
amuse  himself.  There  was  the  same  distinction  in  the  army  between  'deser- 
tor '  and  '  emansor.'  A  '  fhgitivus '  was  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  henop 
he  was  termed  'literatus,'  'notatus,'  Mnscriptus,'  'stigmosus';  'stigma' 
being  the  word  to  express  the  mark  thus  given.    See  above,  S.  5. 15.  n. 

116.  Unde  mihi  lapidem  f]  See  above,  S.  5. 102,  n.  Horace  is  snpposot 
to  get  angry  beyond  endurance  at  this  home-thrust  of  his  slave,  and  cfOls  oat 
for  a  stone,  arrows,  anything,  to  throw  at  his  head.  The  man  is  bewildered 
with  fear,  and  thinks  his  master  has  gone  mad,  unless,  which  was  as  good, 
he  was  making  verses.  He  is,  or  afiects  to  be,  unconscious  of  the  license  h« 
has  given  himself,  and  the  force  of  Ae  truths  be  has  been  telUng. 

118.  accedes  opera  agro  nona]  This  means,  *  I  vrill  send  you  away  to  work 
with  the  other  slaves  (of  whom  therefore  he  appears  to  have  had  e^^),  at 
my  farm.'  It  was  a  common  punishment,  as  it  is  now  in  slave  countries,  for 
a  slave  to  be  turned  out  of  the  '  familia  urbana,'  into  the  '  familia  rustica,' 
and  set  to  work  in  the  fields.  See  Terence  (Phonn.  iL  1.  19),  where  Get% 
looks  forward  to  being  punished  in  the  above  maimer :-« 
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^  Mblendum  est  in  pistrino,  Tapalaodnm,  hahfmdao  oompedes. 
Opus  niri  farinndnm." 


8ATIBB    VIII. 

ThiB  Satire  represents  a  dinner  given  by  a  rich  mlgar  man  to  Maecenas  and 
llTe  of  his  friends.  There  is  not  so  mnco  to  distinguish  it  in  the  way  of  hu- 
mor as  the  subject  admitted  of.  Few  subjects  present  more  scope  for  foce- 
tions  satire  than  the  airs  of  low-bom  men,  lateljr  become  rich,  aping  the  ways 
of  the  fashionable  World,  and  making  wealth  their  one  passport  into  what  is 
ealted  ^ood  societj.  This  is  a  yery  slight  sketch,  and  some  of  the  force  even 
-  of  this  is  perhaps  lost  through  our  ignorance  of  little  points  of  etiquette  and 
culinary  refinements  observed  by  the  Romans  of  that  day. 

The  host^s  name  is  Nasidienus  Bnfus.    Who  he  was,  it  is  impossible  to 

'  Instead  of  ftlUng  tiie  story  himself,  though  it  is  probable  from  tiie  tone  of 
•1^  Satire  that  he  writes  from  a  scene  he  bad  witnessed,  Horace  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Fundanius,  the  comic  writer  mentioned  m  S.  i.  10. 
-42,  where  see  note. 

1.  NcuuBeitt]  See  Introduction.  The  third  and  fourth  syllables  coalesce. 
'Beati '  means  wealthy  and  favored- of  fortune.    See  C.  i.  4.  14,  n. 

2.  here]  'Heri'  is  a  dative  form,  *here'  an  ablative;  so  we  have  'mani' 
and  '  mane '  in  the  morning,  '  vesperi '  and  '  vebpcre '  in  the  evening.  The 
termination  in  '  i '  is  the  older  of  the  two,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  tl^  usage 
of  the  word  was  in  a  state  of  transition  at  this  time. 

3.  De  medio  polare  dk.]  Nasidienus  dined  early,  to  make  the  most  of  his 
feast.  But  '  medio  die '  need  not  be  taken  quite  literally.  The  '  prandium ' 
was  usually  taken  at  noon.  The  dinner-liour  was  later.  (See  C.  1. 1. 20,  n.) 
Busy  men,  as  we  saw  in  S.  7.  S3,  sat  down  by  candle-light.  '  De  medio  die ' 
is  like  <de  nocte'  in  £^p.  i.  2.  33,  'media  de  luce,'  Epp.  i.  14.  34.    'De' 


'after,*  that  is,  *de  medio  die*  means  'after  midday';  but  it  must 

note  proximity  to  midday,  or  it  would  have  no  meaning  at  aOl. 

4.  fiKrit  mmu8.]  See  S.  6.  4,  n.  *  I  never  was  better  off  in  my  life.'  He 
tays  this  ironically,  or  with  reference  to  the  amusement  he  had  got  fix>m  the 
ynlffarity  of  Nasidienus. 

Da,  »  grave  nan  est,]  There  is  a  like  use  of  '  daro '  in  Tiigil  (Eel.  i.  19)^ 
'^sed  tamen  iste  Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Terence  also  uses  it: 
''Nunc  qnam  ob  rem  has  partes  didicerim  pauds  dabo"  (Heaut.  Prol.  10). 
Wnm  the  meaning  of  this  word,  'to  put,'  this  application  of  it  is  easily  do- 
tted. 

5.  iratum  ventrem  placaverU]  Compare  S.  2. 18 :  "  Latrantem  stomachum.*' 
Both  passages  put  tc^ether  suggest  the  idea  of  a  sop  thrown  to  an  angry  dof? 
to  kwp  him  qmet.  Peihaps  that  notion,  or  something  of  the  sort,  suggested 
this  line. 

6.  Luccmus  aper;]  See  S.  3.  234;  4.  42,  n.  No  mention  is  ;nade  of  a 
^  promnlsis '  (S.  i.  3.  6,  n.),  and  tin  things  of  which  it  was  usually  in  a  great 
measure  composed  were  sent  up  in  the  same  dish  with  the  boar,  which  was 
generally  served  whole,  and  was  the  chief  dish,  '  caput  ooenae.'  Turnips, 
&ttnce8,  radishes,  parsnips,  witii  pickles  and  sauces  of  various  descriptions 
(see  S.  4.  73,  n.),  senerally  formed  part  of  the  'gustus'  or  'promnlsis' 
which  preceded  the  'fercula,'  or  courses  of  which  the  regular  'coena'  con- 
^•ted.  l%e  boar  was  killed,  the  host  (called  'coenae  pater'  with  a  sort  of 
Sttck  respect)  informed  his  gnests,  when  the  tooth  wind  was  not  at  its  woiH 
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meaning,  perfaapB,  that  when  this  wind  ('sdrocco*)  was  blowhig  hard,  the 
meat  woald  soon  spoil,  if  he  had  any  meaning  at  ail.  Baft  it  was  probabl  j 
some  notion  of  his  own. 

10.  His  vAi  tublatis]  The  namitor  is  inclined  to  make  a  short  business  of 
the  viands,  but  he  is  brousht  back  to  them  afterwards.  The  meat  beine  re- 
moved, (and  though  be  only  mentions  one  coarse  here,  we  majgathicr  from 
what  comes  presently  that  there  was  no  lack  of  dishes,  and  therefore,  proba- 
bly, there  were  the  nsnal  courses,)  a  slave,  with  his  clothes  well  tadted  ap^ 
*saccinctos'  (see  S.  6. 107,  n.),  came  and  wiped  the  table  with  a  handsome 
pnrple  towel,  and  another  gathcaied  up  whatever  had  fallen  or  had  been  thrown 
on  the  floor,  which  at  the  same  time  ne  strewed  with  saw-dust,  perfaAps  scent- 
ed (see  S.  ii.  4.  81 ).  '  Gausape,  -is '  (other  forms  of  which  are  '  gausapa,' 
'jnuisape,  -es,'  'gansapum ')  was  a  woollen  cloth  of  foreign  manufacture. 
Tne  table  was  of  maple  wood  (see  S.  2.  4,  n.). 

13.  ut  Attica  virgo]  When  the  litter  is  cleaired  away  and  the  table  WTped, 
two  slaves,  one  from  the  East  and  named  after  his  native  river,  the  other  a 
Greek,  walk  in  with  two  amphone,  one  of  Cascuban,  the  other  of  Cfcdan  wine.  ' 
They  are  represented  as  coming  in  in  a  solemn  and  stately  manner,  like  the 
itamj<l>6poi  who  carried  the  baskets  in  procession  at  the  festival  of  Ceres.  See 
S.L3.  II,  n. 

15.  Chium  maris  expert.]  Salt-water  was  mixed  with  the  sweet  wines  im- 
ported from  the  Greek  isles.  Whether  Horace  refers  to  thb  practice,  and 
means  that  the  wine  bad  not  been  prepared,  and  was  of  inferior  qualitr,  or 
whether  he  means  that  this  pretended  Chian  had  in  fiict  never  crossed  the 
aeas»  but  had  been  concocted  at  home,  is  doubted.  Orelli  and  most  of  the 
commentators  adopt  the  first  opinion,  after  the  Scholiasts.  I  am  more  in- 
dined  to  the  latter.    Compare  Persius  (vL  S9) : 

"  Postquam  sapcre  urbi 
Cum  pipcre  et  palmis  venit  nostrum  hoc  maris  taqpen," 
where  he  means  a  learning  bred  not  in  Greece,  but  at  home. 

18.  Dioitias  miieras!]  This  exclamation  is  drawn  from  Horace  by  his 
friend's  description.  It  was  money  that  had  brought  the  man  out  of  his 
proper  obscurity,  and  caused  him  all  the  petty  shifts  and  anxietieB  that  wait 
upon  the  position  he  tried  to  maintain. 

19.  pulchre  jfverit] .  See  above,  v.  4,  "Nnnquam  In  vita  fuerit  melius." 
As  to  f  undanius,  see  Introduction.  *  Laboro '  is  an  amusing  exaggeiatioOy 
'  I  am  in  pain  to  know.' 

20.  Summus  epol  The  companyconsisted,  as  was  usual,  of  nine  persona, 
who  reclined  on  mree  couches.  These  were  arranged  so  as  to  forai  three 
sides  of  a  square,  with  the  table  in  the  middle,  the  fourth  cod  being  open, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

On  each  conch  were  three  persons.  On  the  '  smnmus,'  Fnndanins  sajB  he 
himself,  Viscns,  and  Varius  reclined.  On  the  '  medins  lectns '  were  Mflsoeaas 
'  and  the  two  uninvited  friends  he  brought  with  him,  Servilius  Balatro,  and 
Yibidius.  On  the  middle  seat  of  the  '  imns  lectus '  lav  Naaidienus,  above 
him  Nomentanus,  who  acted  as  nomcndator  (see  £pp.  i.  6.  50,  n.),  and  be- 
low him  Porcius,  another  of  lus  (Mirasites.  Tne  place  of  honor  was  the  cor- 
ner-seat of  the  '  medius  lectus,'  and  next  to  that,  on  the  first  seat  of  the 
'imus,'  was  usually  the  place  of  the  host.  But  it  appears  that  Nasidienus 
resigned  that  place  to  Nomentanus,  probably  because  ne  supposed  him  better 
able  to  entertain  his  guests  than  nimself.  The  host  usually  reserved  the 
'  imus  lectus '  for  himself  and  his  family.  If  Aey  were  not  present,  their 
places  were  usually  occupied  by  dependents  of  the  host  (parasites),  who  fiUed 
up  the  table,  and  helped  to  flatter  tne  host  and  entertain  the  company.  TbiB 
explains  Epp.  i.  18.  10,  "imi  Derisor  lecti."  Sometimes  these  places  w^re 
occupied  by  'ombrae/  brought  by  the  invited  guests.    By  'sunmns  ^{o* 
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Fundaiiiiis  means  that  he  occupied  the  &rdiest  seat  on  the  'snmmns  lectos.' 
The  slaves  in  helping  the  wine  becran  from  this  point,  and  went  round  till 
they  came  to  the  ^imns/  or  third  place  in  the  '  imns  lectns/ 

Visctts  Thurintts]  See  S.  i.  9.  23,  n. ;  10.  83,  n.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Thnrii,  in  Lucania,  which  was  made  a  Latin  colony  (b.g.  195), 
and  received  the  name  of  Copin.  But  its  old  name,  given  at  its  foundation 
bj  the  Athenians  (b.  c.  444),  continued  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  new.  Vis- 
ens  was  highly  esteemed  by  Horace.  As  to  Varius,  see  S.  i.  5. 40,  n.  Noth- 
ing whatever  is  known  of  Servilins  BaUuro  or  Vibidius.  The  second  sylla- 
ble of  Servilius  appears  from  inscriptions  to  be  long ;  the  third,  therefore, 
coalesces  with  the  last.  Bisecenas  had  takm  them  with  him  as  'umbrae,' 
which  means  persons  taken  by  guests  without  special  invitation  from  the  host 
See  £pp.  L  5.  28,  n. 

23.  taper  iosum,]  This  means  on  the  seat  above  the  host  (see  note  on  v. 
10).  As  to  Nomentanus,  see  S.  i.  1. 102.  Porcius  seems  to  have  been  a  no- 
torious parasite.  Here  he  seems  to  be  occupied  chiefly  about  filling  his  own 
belly,  while  the  host  and  his  other  parasite  are  looking  after  the  guests  and 
domg  the  honors  of  the  table. 

24.  cbeorbere placenku :]  'Placentae'  were  cakes,  usually  sweetened  with 
honey.    See  Epp.  i.  10.  II. 

25.  Nomentcutas  ad  hoc,  qui]  *  Nomentanus  was  there  for  this  purpose,  that 
he  might  — .'  His  business  was  that  of  nomenclator,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  guests  to  any  dainties  they  might  have  overlooked,  and  to  explain  to 
them  the  mystery  of  each  dish ;  for,  as  Fundanius  savs,  the  commonest  viands 
were  so  dressed  up  wi^  sauces  that  they  could  hardly  be  recc^nized,  or  new 
sorts  of  dishes  were  put  on  the  table,  sudi  as  the  entniils  of  dimsrent  fish,  tur- 
bot  and  plaice,  for  instance. 

86.  bidiot  monHrartl  digUoi]  * Indioe  digito '  is  the  forefinger :  the  middle 
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finger  was  called  '  fuaosus.*  This  name  is  glTen  to  it  as  the  finger  of  soocn. 
The  third  finger  was  called  '  mediciu  '  or  *  medicmalia/  for  the  same  reason 
probably  that  got  it  the  name  *  annularis/  its  supposed  anatomical  connec- 
tion with  the  heart.  By  'cetera  turba'  Jb'uudanios  means  the  nnm^yiftfep/^^ 
MsBcenas  and  his  party. 

3:9,  Ut  vel  amiimto  patuil,]  The  nature  and  importance  of  the  dntiea  of 
Nomentanos  were  shown  on  that  occasion,  when  be  handed  Fandanios  a. 
daintv  he  had  never  tasted  before,  or  perhaps  heard  of,  and  yet  these  gentle- 
men knew  what  good  living  was. 

fKussrifJ  'Passer'  was  a  flat  fish,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
plaice. 

31.  meiimela]  These  were  a  sweet  sort  of  rosy  apple.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  sufficiently  marks  their  fiavor.  That  they  had  a  higher  color  when 
gathered  at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  an  invention  of  the  nomenclator.  His 
reasoning  on  the  subject  was  so  abstruse,  that  Fundanius  does  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  recollect  it. 

34.  No$  nwi  damnose  bibimus]     See  Terence  (Heaut  v.  4.  9) :  — 
"  Ck,    At  ego  si  me  metuis  mores  cave  esse  in  te  istos  sentiam. 

a,  Quos  ?  Ch.  Si  scire  vis  ego  dicam :  gcrro,  iners,  fraos,  helluo,  Ganeo, 
damnosus." 
Yibidius  means,  that  if  this  stnpid  dinner  is  to  be  the  death  of  ihem,  they  bad 
better  have  their  rovenee  beforehand,  and  drink  ruinously  of  the  host's  wine : 
if  thev  do  not,  they  willdic  unaven^d.  '  Moriemur  iuui'ii '  is  borrowed  from 
the  Epic  style.    See  Aen.  ii.  670 ;  iv.  659. 

35.  VerterepaUor  Turn  parochi  facitm]  Fundanius  gives  two  reasons  why 
the  host  turned  pale  when  he  hoird  his  guests  call  for  larger  cups  :  because 
wlien  men  have  arank  well  they  ^ve  a  kx^e  rein  to  their  tongues,  and  because 
wine  spoils  the  palate  by  destroying  the  delicacy  of  its  taste.  He  might  prob* 
ably  have  added  a  third,  for  it  seems  that  in  the  midst  of  his  ostentation  the 
man  was  a  niggard.  As  to  '  parochi,'  see  S.  1.  5.  46.  The  host  ia  so  called 
as  the  man  "  qui  praebet  a(|uam  "  (S.  i.  4.  88). 

39.  LivaiwU  Alti/anis  vinaiia  tola]  Allifiio  was  a  town  of  Samnnun. 
From  the  text  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  cups  were  made  there.  '  Vinaria' 
is  properly  an  ac^ective,  and  agrees  witli  '  vosa '  understood.  It  means  here 
the  'lagena'  or  'amphora,'  which  differed  in  shape,  but  not  in  use.  Both 
were  vessels  either  of  clay,  or  sometimes  latteriy  of  glass,  in  which  the  wine 
was  kept  Their  contents  were  usu&lly  poured  into  a  'crater'  for  the  pur- 
pose or  being  mixed  with  water.  These  persons  helped  themselves  ftom  the 
'  higena,'  and  all  followed  their  example,  except  the  master  and  his  two  par* 
asites  (see  above,  v.  90).  There  was  no  '  magister  bibendi,'  and  the  guests 
drank  as  they  pleased. 

42.  aquiUas  inter  muraena  natantet]  As  to  '  squiUas,'  see  S.  ii.  4. 58.  '  Mo- 
raena '  was  a  lamprej,  and  accounted  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans,  who 
appear  to  have  sometimes  kept  them  tame.  They  were  brought  chiefly  from 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  prawns  were  swimming  in  sauce,  the  compositioa 
of  which  the  host  goes  on  to  describe  himself,  as  a  matter  of  too  much  eons»> 
quence  to  be  left  to  the  explanation  of  his  nomenclator.  The  materials  wero 
Vcnafrian  olive-oil  (C.  ii.  6.  16.  n.) ;  'garum,'  a  sauce  made  of  the  entrails 
and  blood  of  fish,  and  here  made  from  the  scomber,  perhaps  the  mackerel, 
caught  in  greatest  abundance  off  the  coast  of  Spain ;  some  Italian  wine 
added  while  it  was  making,  and  some  Chian  when  it  was  made ;  white  p^ 
per  (see  above,  4.  74,  n.),  and  vine^  made  from  sour  Lesbian  wine  (C.  i.  17. 
21 ).  Of  the  other  ingredients  Nasidienus  boasts  of  having  invented  two  him- 
self; one  was  the  'eruca,'  which  we  call  the  rocket,  and  the  'inula  campa- 
na,'  '  elecampane,'  a  plant  that  grows  in  meadows  and  damp  ground.  It  is 
used  medicinally  as  a  bitter.    The  last  ingredient  was  the  '  echinus/  a  pricklj 
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thell-fish,  Arown  in  withoat  being  washed,  for  the  benefit  of  iti  saline  quali- 
ties ;  for  which  addition  to  the  saaoe  he  gives  credit  to  one  CortiUns,  whoever 
he  may  have  been.  The  saperioritj  of  the  '  echinus '  to  '  mnria '  (see  S.  ii. 
4.  65,  n.)  is  here  said  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  former  coming  msh.  from 
the  sea,  and  famishing  a  more  perfect  brine. 

54.  aulaea}  See  C.  iii.  29.  15,  n.  The  host's  dissertation  was  bronght  to 
a  sadden  close  by  the  falling  of  the  tapestry  from  the  ceiline,  brinffinff  down 
among  the  dishes  an  immense  cload  of  dast  The  gnests  nncy  the  honse  is 
coming  down,  bat  when  they  find  the  extent  of  the  damage,  they  recover  them- 
selves ('erigimar').  Rnfos  (Nasidicnus)  was  so  distar&d  by  this  TOtoward 
accident,  that  he  pat  down  his  head  and  began  to  shed  tears.  Nomentanot 
comforts  him  with  an  apostrophe  to  Fortune,  complaining  of  her  caprices,  the 
solemn  hypocrisy  of  which  makes  Varius  laugh  so  immoderately,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  stuff  his  napkin  into  his  mouth  to  check  himself.  Balatro,  who 
has  a  sneer  always  ready  {iivicrrjpi^w,  see  S.  i.  6.  5),  begins  a  long  sympa- 
thetic and  flattering  spcecli,  with  which  Nahidienus  is  highly  pleased  and  com- 
forted under  his  misfortune.  A  brilliant  thought  suddenly  strikes  him,  and 
he  calls  for  kus  shoes  and  goes  out,  on  which  the  guests  begin  to  titter  and  to 
Whisper  to  one  another,  not  wishing  to  give  offence,  or  to  speak  out  before  the 
parasites  and  the  slaves  (54  -  78). 

72.  a^aao.]  This  was  a  groom  or  mule-driver,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
the  stables.  Balatro  intends  a  sneer  at  tlio  cstublishmcnt,  the  out-door  slaves 
being  had  in  to  wait  at  table  and  swell  the  number  of  attendants. 

77.  £l  aoUaa  poBcit,]  See  8.  i.  3.  127.  The  sandals  were  taken  off  before 
they  sat  down  to  dinner,  for  which  therefore  '  soleos  demcre,  deponere,'  were 
oommon  expressions,  as  '  soleas  poscere '  was  for  getting  up.  The  Greeks 
bad  the  same  custom  and  the  same  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

78.  Stridere  aecreta]  In  this  line  an  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
convey  the  notion  of  whispering  by  the  sound  of  the  s  repeated. 

83.  Ridttur  JktU  rerum}  They  pretend  to  be  laughing  at  something  else 
when  Nasidienos  comes  in.  As  to  '  fictis  reram,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n.  *Ba- 
latrone  secundo '  means  that  Balatro  played  ^ivrtpaywurnis,  who  support- 
ed the  principal  actor,  but  was  not  so  prominent.  (See  £pp.  i.  18. 14.)  Ba- 
latro was  a  wit  and  sarcastic    He  supplied  jokes  and  the  others  laughed. 

86.  Mazonomo]  This  was  a  largo  round  dish,  properly  one  from  which 
giain  (moCu)  was  distributed. 

.  87.  Memmi  ffruig]    Cranes  became  a  fashionable  dish  with  the  Romans, 
hot  not  till  after  this  time,  when  storks  were  prefeired  (see  S.  2.  50,  n.). 

88.  jecur  anteria  a&ae]  The  liver  of  a  white  goose  fattened  on  figs,  the 
legs  of  a  hare  served  up  separately,  as  being  (according  to  the  host)  better 
flavored  when  dressed  without  the  loins,  blackbirds  burnt  in  roasting,  and 
wood-pigoons  with  the  hinder  parts,  which  were  most  sought  after,  removed 
(perhaps  from  the  i^orance  of  the  host,  who  thought  novelty  was  the  best 
recommendation  of  his  dishes), — these  composed  the  last '  fereulum,'  brought 
ia  as  special  delicacies  to  make  up  for  the  hite  catastrophe.  But  the  officious- 
MM  of  the  host  destroyed  the  relish  of  his  dishes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the 
gnesta  took  their  rovenge  by  tasting  nothing  that  he  put  before  them«  and 
pneseotlv  taking  their  leave. 

95.  Caaudia  qfflaatet]  Here  is  this  woman  i^in,  the  last  time  we  meet 
with  her.    See  Epodes  iiL,  y.,  and  xvii.,  and  S.  i.  8. 
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EPISTLE    I. 

80KB  time  after  Horace  had  pnbliabed  his  Aree  books  of  Odes,  and  had» 
as  it  appears,  laid  aside  that  sort  of  writiiig,  it  seems  that  MflBoenas,  and 
probablj  his  other  friends,  begged  him  to  retam  to  it.  That  is  the  obvioaa 
meaning  of  the  remonstrance  with  which  the  Epistle  opens.  He  ezpreflsea 
an  earnest  wish  to  retire  into  priTacy,  to  abandon  poetry,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  stody  of  philosophy  and  yirtoe,  which  he  reoommeuds  as  the  only 
tme  wisdom. 

1.  Priwui  dkU  mtftt,]  This  is  an  affectionate  way  of  speaking.  It  has  no 
particniar  reference  to  anything  Horace  had  written.  It  is  like  Virgirs  ad- 
dress to  Pollio  (Kc.  viii.  U)  :  "A  te  principinm,  tibi  desinet ";  or  Nestor's 
to  Agamemnon  (U.  ix.  96) : 

*Arp€tdiy  fcvdurrc,  avc^  MpS»  *AyafUftPWf 
*Ep  ooi  ii€¥  \ri$«»,  u'€0  d*  ap^^^un. 

2.  Spectalum  satis  et  donatitm  jam  rude]  When  gladiators  reoeired  their 
dischai^,  they  were  presented  by  the  '  lanista,'  or  the  '  editor  spectacnlo- 
mm/  who  owned  or  hired  them,  with  a  '  rudis,'  wiiich  was  a  blunt  wooden 
instrument,  some  say  a  sword,  others  a  cudgel.  The  name  may  hare  be- 
longed to  any  weapon  used  in  the  '  praelusio,  or  sham  fight  that  generally- 
preceded  the  real  battle  with  sharp  swords.  The  gladiators  thns  dischaiged 
were  called  'rudiarii,'  and,  if  they  were  freemen,  '  exanctorati.'  'Specta- 
tum '  is  a  technical  term.  Tickets,  with  the  letters  SP  upon  them,  were 
given  to  gladiators  who  had  distinguished  therost'lvcs.  '  Ludns '  means  the 
place  where  the  training  took  place,  and  the  gladiators  were  kept.  (See  A« 
P.  32,  n.) 

4.  Veiantus  armis  Herculis  ad  postern]  Veianius  was 
when  he  was  discharged,  he  hung  up  his  weapons  in  the  1 
just  as  the  man  is  made  to  hang  up  the  arms  of  love  in  tl 
when  they  had  ceased  to  profit  him,  in  C.  iii.  26.  S ;  or  at 
his  chain  to  the  Lares  (see  S.  L  5.  65,  n  ),  to  whom  also  1 
'bulla'  when  they  assumed  the  'toga  virilis';  and,  gi 
gave  up  any  trade  or  calling  dedicated  the  insh-uments  1 
folk)wed  it  to  the  gods,  and  to  that  god,  in  particular,  under  whose  patronage 
they  had  placed  themselves.  Hercules  would  naturally  be  chosen  by  a  Rad- 
iator, or  by  a  soldier. 

6.  Ne  poptdum  extrema]  The  gladiatorial  shows  at  this  time  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  Circus.  The  arena  was  separated  from  the  seats,  which  went 
round  the  building,  by  a  wall  called  the  '  podium,'  near  which  a  gladiator 
would  station  himself  to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  people,  at  whose 
-request  it  usually  was  that  they  got  their  freedom  and  the  '  rudis.'  We  learn 
from  Juvenal,  that  the  persons  of  highest  condition  sat  by  the  '  podium,'  and 
to  their  influence  the  appeal  would  be  more  immediately  made.  Veianius, 
Horace  says,  retired  into  the  country  to  escape  the  temptation  to  engage 
himself  again,  and  to  place  kimself  in  the  position  he  had  bo  often  occupiMl, 
of  a  suppliant  for  the  people's  favor.  When  they  liked  a  man,  they  w^no  not 
e^ily  persuaded  to  ask  for  his  discharge. 

7.  £si  mild  puryatam]    He  has  a  voice  within  him,  he  says,  the  office  of 
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Cioero  de  Senect  (c.  5)  are : 

**  Sicat  fortis  e^nns  spado  ^ai  saepe  rapremo 
Vk'it  Olympia,  nunc  senio  confcctu'  qaiesdt." 
'Piii;gatam  aarem  *  means  aa  ear  purged  from  all  that  coold  obstnict  the 
entrance  of  the  truth. 

9.  iiia ducat.]  'Ilia  trahere'  and  'dacere'  are  ordinary  expressions  for 
panting ;  they  mean  to  contract  the  flanks,  as  is  done  in  the  act  of  recovering 
the  breath.  The  rererse  is  'ilia  tendered  See  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536, 
"  tmaqoe  longo  Ilia  singolta  tendont"  '  Ilia  dooere '  here  means  to  become 
broken-wind^. 

10.  el  versus  el  cetera  ludicraponOf]  He  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  wrote 
much  of  the  fourth  Book  of  Odes,  and  the  Carmen  Saecnlare,  after  this ;  so 
that  he  says  of  himself  (£pp.  iL  1.  11 1) : 

"  Ipse  e^  qtii  nullos  me  affirmo  scribere  yersns 
Inventor  Parthis  mendacior." 
'  Lndicra '  means  the  follies  of  light  poetry,  jokes,  amonrs,  &c.    See  Epp.  ii. 
S.  55. 

13.  ^  lare  tuter,]  This  is  equivalent  to  'qua  in  domo,'  respecting  which 
see  C.  1.  29.  14,  n. ;  and  as  to  '  jiirare  in  verba,'  see  note  on  Epod  xv.  4. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  oath  of  the  gladiator  ('anctoramentum'), 
by  which  be  bound  himself  to  the  '  lanista '  to  whom  he  hired  himself,  which 
was  a  very  stringent  oath  indeed. 

16.  Qtfo  me  cunque  rapit]  Horace  says  he  follows  no  sdiool  and  knows  no 
master,  but,  like  a  traveller  alwavs  changing  his  abode,  he  follows  the  breeze 
that  carries  him  hither  and  thitner,  just  as  his  temper  happens  to  be,  or  his 
judgment  chances  toJ)e  influenced ;  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  using  the  same  sort  of 
language. 

16.  Nunc  aailU  Jio]  That  is,  he  agrees  with  the  Stoics,  whose  virtue  was 
essentially  a  Roman  virtue  (see  C.  S.  58,  n  ),  and  lay  in  action.  With  them, 
the  perfection  of  virtue  was  the  perfection  of  happiness,  utility,  wealth,  power 
(see  below,  v.  106,  n.). 

18.  Nunc  in  Arislippt]  After  holding  for  a  time  to  the  rigid  school  of 
▼irtue  and  the  Stoics,  he  insensibly  went  over  to  the  lax  doctrines  of  the  Cy- 
leniucs,  whose  founder  was  Aristippus  of  C^Tcne,  one  of  the  least  worthy 
disciples  of  Socrates.  He  held  that  every  mnn  should  control  circumstances, 
and  not  be  controlled  by  them.  Hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  himself 
to  the  greatest  temptations.  An  instance  of  his  indifference  in  another  way 
is  given  above  (S.  li.  3.  100).     See  Epp.  17.  23. 

19.  Et  mihir^]  *  I  try  to  bend  circumstances  to  myself,  not  myself  to 
circumstances.'  But  Aristippus  departed  from  his  own  theory,  when  he  do- 
parted  from  the  rule  of  his  teacher,  and  took  money  from  his  pupils.  He 
was  the  flrst  of  the  Socratics  that  did  so,  and  Xenophon  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  him  when  he  says  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  got  for  nothing  a 
little  of  his  wisdom,  and  sold  it  at  a  high  price  to  others  (Mem.  i.  2,  §  60). 
Those  that  took  money  from  their  disciples,  Socrates  said,  sold  themselves 
into  slavery,  and  he  must  therefore  have  held  this  opinion  of  Aristippus  (lb. 
f  6).  His  dialogue  with  Socrates  (in  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1)  throws  light  upon  his 
opinions  as  here  stated  by  Horace.  The  word  *  snbjungere  *  is  taken  from 
putting  the  neck  of  beasts  of  burden  under  the  yoke. 

21.  ut  piger  annus  PupUlis]  Every  boy  who  had  lost  his  father  was  under 
a  '  tutor*  or  guardian  in  respect  of  his  property,  while  the  care  of  his  person 
belonged  to  his  mother,  ot,  in  the  case  of  her  death,  to  his  nearest  relation, 
provided  he  was  not  a  'pupillus'  himself.    This  lasted  till  the  age  of  puber- 
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was  a  locnnicai  term,     coswuia     wim  mn. 

25.  loeupUtilMU  aemie^]  *  Aeqne '  is  repeated,  though  not  wanted,  jiut  aa 
'  inter '  is  repeated  in  S.  i.  7,  and  elsewhere  (see  note).  The  Greek  writeis 
nied  6uoUit  m  the  same  waj. 

27.  lUtlat  yt  kU\  Horace  says  he  is  impatient,  till  he  shall  haTe  readied 
the  perfection  of  active  virtue  and  wisdom.  Bat  as  he  has  not  dene  so,  it 
only  remains  that  he  shall  regnlate  and  comfort  his  mind  with  sach  eleaun- 
tary  knowledge  of  troth  as  he  possesses,  and  be  content  with  that ;  lor,  if  h» 
cannot  reach  perfection,  he  may  make  some  steps  towards  it.  '  His '  means 
that  which  ho  has  at  his  command. 

28.  Norn  potm  oado]  The  keen  sight  of  Lynccns,  one  of  the  Aigonants, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  oonld  from  Luyb«am  count  the  number  of  vessds  is 
a  fleet  coming  out  of  the  harbor  of  Carthage,  has  been  prorerbial  in  all  ases. 

90.  mvicti  numbm  GljfoiMi$,]  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  an  atUete 
of  prodiffious  strength. 

31 .  NodoKL  —prokibne  cheragra.]  The  gout  in  the  hand  is  called  '  nodosiL' 
from  its  twisting  the  joints  of  the  fingers  (S.  ii.  7.  15).  As  to  the  coostruc* 
tion  of  '  prohibcre,'  see  C.  i.  27.  4. 

32.  Eti  quadam  prodin  tetuu]  Horace  is  probably  indulging  a  Utde  ironj 
at  the  expeni>e  of  tiio  philosophers,  in  the  implied  comparison  of  their  per* 
oeptions  and  powers  with  those  of  Lynoens  and  Glvcon,  and  in  the  humble 
tone  he  takes  towards  them.  '  Tenus,'  as  a  general  rule,  takes  the  ablatiTe 
of  the  singular,  and  is  so  used  in  the  compound  words  '  hactcnus,'  'eatenns/ 
kc.  The  form  *  quadamtcnus '  is  used  occasionally  by  Pliny ;  and  the  fiemi* 
nine  gender  appears  in  all  the  combinations  of  '  tenns^  with  pronouns. 

34.  Sunt  vata  el  voces]     Compare  £aripides  (Hippol.  478) : 

ifMyficrral  n  rrjirdt  <f>dpfuucii¥  p6<rov. 
Philosophy,  Horace  says,  has  remedies  for  every  disease  of  the  mind.  Tba 
remedies  he  means  are  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  to  be  derived  from  books 
(37).  He  also  calls  them  'piacula'  (36),  which  is  equivalent  to  'mcdica- 
menta,'  because,  disease  being  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  that  which 
should  remove  dicir  wrath  ('  piaculum')  was  the  means  of  removing  disease. 
'  Ter '  is  used  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  roli^ous  notion  (that  number  being 
common  in  all  religious  ceremonies,  see  C.  i.  28.  36,  n.) :  *pare'  is  used  in 
the  same  connection.  The  book  must  be  read  with  a  pure  mind,  as  the  body 
must  be  washed  before  sacrifice  or  libation  can  be  offered.  By  '  libello '  1 
nnderstand  Horace  to  mean  any  book  that  instructs  the  mind  m  virtue. 

41.  Virtut  e$t  viiium  fugere]  If  you  cannot  all  at  once  attain  perfectiail, 
you  may  at  least  becrin  to  learn,  and  tKe  first  step  towards  virtne  is  to  put 
away  vice.  What  follows  is  an  illustration  of  this.  '  Ton  see  what  trcmtle 
you  take  to  escape  from  poverty,  which  you  count  Ae  worst  of  all  evils ;  hot 
if  you  will  only  give  heed  to  instruction,  you  shall  learo  well  to  care  about 
it.'  This  is  the  sense.  As  to  'rcpulsa,'  see  C.  iii.  2.  17.  He  who  would 
secure  an  election,  must  have  a  command  of  money. 

44.  cajMtisque  iabore.]  '  Caput '  is  here  put  for  the  whole  body.  We  do 
not  use  It  so,  but  for  the  seat  of  intclL'gcnce,  which  the  Komans  placed  in  tfao 
heart,  not  in  the  brain.  On  *  per  saxa,  per  ignes,'  see  C.  iv.  14.  24 ;  S.  iL 
3.56. 

47.  Ne  cwrea  ed]  '  In  order  that  you  may  cease  to  care  for  those  thhi^ 
which  you  now  so  foolishly  admire  and  long  for,  will  you  not  learn  and  lis- 
ten, and  trust  the  experience  of  a  better  man  than  yourself?'  As  to  this 
position  of  'ne/  see  C.  iv.  9. 1. 
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and  for  what  thej  coald  pick  up.  '  Coronari  Olytnpia '  is  a  O/ntk  wajr  of 
speaking.  Horace  says,  What  boxer  who  goes  about  the  country  towns  ex- 
hibiting, would  despise  tiie  Olympic  prises,  if  he  had  a  hope,  still  more  a 
promise,  that  he  should  be  crowned  without  a  struggle  ?  By  this  he  means, 
men  striye  after  happiness  in  die  shape  of  riches,  £c. ;  but  if  they  will  learn 
wisdom,  that  shall  give  them  all  they  can  desire,  without  trouble  or  pain. 
The  worid  may  judge  otherwise,  he  proceeds  to  say,  and  make  wealth  tho 
Standard  of  worth;  but  the  world  is  not  to  be  listened  to, — it  is  foolish 
and  inconsistent.  '  Sine  pulvere '  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  oxovcri, 
and  means  without  a  strngsle. 

54.  Jdnua  tuntmus  ah  im^  See  S.  ii.  3. 18.  'Perdooet'  means  it  persists 
fn  teachmg,  it  enforces.  Horace  breaks  out  into  the  praises  of  virtue,  and 
Bays,  that,  as  gold  is  more  prodons  than  silver,  virtue  is  more  precious  than 
gold ;  whereas,  from  one  end  of  the  Forum  to  the  other,  the  opposite  doctrine 
')&  insisted  upon,  and  old  and  young  20  there  to  learn  it,  as  boys  go  to  school, 
and  repeat  it  as  schoolboys  repeat  meir  tasks  dictated  to  them  by  the  mas- 
ter. Verse  56  is  repeated  from  S.  i  6.  74.  As  to  '  dictata,'  see  S.  i.  10. 
75,  n.       ' 

58.  Scd  qitadringentis  tex  septem]  • '  Suppose  you  lack  six  or  seven  thousand 
out  of  400,000  sesterces  (which  make  an  equestrian  property),  whatever  your 
i;cnius,  character,  eloquence,  and  uprightness  may  be,  you  are  put  down  for 
one  of  the  common  sort,  and  will  not  be  allowed,  under  Otho's  law,  to  sit  in 
the  front  rows.'    (See  Epod.  iv.  15,  n.)    'Plebs'  is  not  used  in  its  regular 

'sense,  but  contemptuously,  '  a  common  fellow.'  The  equestrian  order  con- 
sisted of  aU  citizens  who  had  the  above  income  and  were  not  senators ;  for 
when  a  man  became  a  senator,  he  ceased  to  be  an  '  eqnes.' 

59.  At  pueri  ludades^  Bex  eris,  aiunty]  See  note  on  C.  i.  36.  8.  At  Athens, 
it  appears,  the  boys  had  a  same,  at  which  they  who  threw  or  caught  the  ball 

Jbcst  were  called  kings,  while  they  who  were  beaten  were  called  asses.  Some 
such  game  must  have  been  in  use  among  the  Roman  boys,  and  thehr  king- 
making  had  become  a  proverb.  Tho  world  may  despise  you,  he  says,  be- 
cause you  are  poor,  but,  according  to  the  boys'  rule,  which  makes  the  best 
man  king,  you  shall  be  a  king  if  you  do  well.  As  to  'mums  afinens,'  see 
.C.  iii.  3.  65,  n.  For  the  different  senses  in  which  Horace  uses  'nenia,'  se* 
3Spod.  xvii.  29,  n.    Here  it  signifies  a  sort  of  song  of  triumph. 

64.  JSt  mardnts  Curiis  et  decantata  CamiUis  f]  On  this  plural,  see  S.  i.  7. 8. 
The  persons  referred  to  are  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  il.  Furius  Camillus,  the  man  who  saved  Rome  from  the  Qauls.  The 
contempt  of  money  display  by  Curius  is  especially  related  by  Cicero  (De 
Scnect.  c.  16),  in  terms  which  account  for  Horace's  selecting  him  for  an  illus- 
tration  here.  The  boys'  strain  was  ever  in  the  mouths  of  these  noble  sol- 
diers, giving  honor  to  none  but  the  worthy.  '  Mares '  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  A.  P.  402.    We  use  '  masculine  *  in  the  same  way. 

67.  laaimoaa  poimata  Pu^,]  Pupius  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of 
^tragedies,  which  Horace  says  were  pathetic,  but  he  says  it  with  some  con- 
.tempft.  We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  '  Lacrimosa '  is  used 
ironically.  As  to  'responsare,'  see  S.  ii.  7.  85.  'Praesens'  means  stands 
by  vou  and  urges  you  on,  and  teaches  you  to  meet  the  insults  of  fortune 
witli  an  independent  heart  and  erect  bearing.  'Aptat'  is  explained  by 
"pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis"  (Epp.  ii-  1.  128),  which  province  be- 
longs, Horace  says,  to  the  poet. 

71.  Non  ut  portidbus  sic  judiciit]  As  to  'porticus,'  see  S.  i.  4.  134.  He 
lias  said  that  the  world  are  not  fit  guides,  and  he  goes  on  to  prove  this  by  the 
incoBsistciiciet  of  men,  both  rich  and  poor  (71  -  93).    He  says,  if  people  aek 


fbnnd  as  a  tnreme  beiongiug  to  the  neb  man.  He  hires  his  boat,  which  he 
amnot  afiord  to  do,  aod  goes  thioagh  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness,  that  he  maj 
bare  tlie  honor  of  serving  as  a  foil  to  the  elegance  of  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

94.  iSi  atratuM  inaequali  totuore]  He  goes  on  to  tax  Maecenas,  good-bn- 
aioredlj,  with  the  ^vailing  inconsistency  (94  - 105).    *  Capillos  corare '  was 

.  a  conuDon  expression.  Domitian  wrote  a  book  '  de  cura  capillonim/  accord- 
ing to  8oetoniiu  (c.  18),  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  bald,  like 

-bimsdf.  '  Subncula'  was  a  second  tonic  worn  under  the  'intasinm,'  which 
was  the  upper  tunic.  '  Pexae '  sienifics  a  cloth  of  which  the  nap  was  not 
doeelj  shorn,  and  was  still  fresh.  The  upper  tunic,  therefore,  would  be  new, 
wliile  the  under  one  was  old  and  shabby.  The  'subucula*  had  sleeves, 
which  the  '  intusinm '  had  not.  Any  difference  in  the  cloth,  therefSre,  would 
be  very  perceptible.  Out  of  doors  the  toga  would  conceal  both,  but  in  doors 
the  toga  was  not  worn.  '  Intusium '  is  from  '  induo.'  '  Subucula '  is  con- 
nected with  'duo'  (that  is,  'do')  likewise.  ' Disconyenit '  is  a  word  only 
Ibund  in  Borace.    It  occurs  again,  £pp.  14.  18. 

.  100.  mutat  quadrata  rohmdtsf^  Orclli  says  this  looks  like  a  proverbial 
expression  for  one  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind.  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may 
iuLfe  reference  to  alterations  Horace  was  making  on  his  estate,  in  which  case 
the  whole  would  be  only  a  joke  against  himself,  or  truth  in  jest,  which  Mae- 
cenas would  understand.    He  appears  to  have  begun  building  as  soon  as  he 

-entered  on  his  new  property,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  scolding  he  gets 
firom  Damasippus  (S.  it  3.  307) 

102.  nee  curatoris  epere]  Sec  S.  ii.  3.  21 7,  n.  '  Tutela '  was  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  '  tutor,'  the  protector  of  an  orphan's  property  till  he  came  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  *  Curatela '  was  the  office  of  *  curator/  who  had  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  orphan,  in  a  modified  form,  till  he  was  twenty-five  (see  above,  v. 
22,  ILJ.  It  was  also  that  of  the  protector  of  insane  persons.  '  Tutela,'  there- 
-fbre,  18  not  the  precise  word  to  keep  up  the  prcvioas  notion.    Horace  means 

.  that  Mncenas  looks  after  him  anxiously,  as  if  ho  was  his  '  tutor,'  and  he 
looks  up  to  him  as  if  he  was  his  '  pupillus,'  but  that  his  guardian  had  better 
look  to  his  greater  faults,  and  correct  those,  than  be  put  out  by  trifling  de- 
ibcts,  such  as  negligcm-e  of  dress,  and  so  forth.  What  Horace  says,  is  a  rep- 
etition in  a  different  form  of  "  O  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum  "  (C. 
LI.  2). 

105.  retpidentia]  This  word  is  much  stronger  than  our  tenn  'respect,' 
whidi  is  derived  from  it. 

106;  Ad  Bummam:]  This  is  an  ordinary  formula,  *  to  come  to  the  ^int,' 
'  to  conclude.'  The  pursuit  of  virtue  and  wisdom  is  the  point  from  which  he 
started,  and,  having  digressed  a  little,  he  returns  suddenly,  and  concludes 
-with  a  definition  of  the  sage,  which  is  a  repetition  of  S.  i.  3.  124,  sqq.  Here 
it  is  added  that  he  b  the  only  freeman,  and  inferior  to  Jove  alone. 

108  Praecijme  aonttf,]  Horace  says  joculariy,  that  the  Stoic  above  all  his 
other  attributes  is  of  course  '  sanus,'  except  wnen  his  digestion  is  disturbed 

.  and  the  phlegm  troublesome ;  '  sanus '  bearing  a  double  application  to  the 
body  (from  the  pains  of  which  no  exemption  was  claimed  for  the  Stoic  sa^, 
though  he  did  not  allow  them  to  affect  nis  will)  and  to  the  mind,  the  sanity 
of  which  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  but  the  sage  himself  (see  S.  ii.  3.  44,  n.). 
At  to  ^pituita,'  see  S.  iL  2.  73,  n. 
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165,  sqq. ;  and  the  way  in  which  Circe  poisoned  his  companions  and  changed 
them  into  swine,  will  be  foond  in  the  tenth  book,  200,  sqq.  The  Sirens  were 
as  proyerbial  with  the  ancients  as  with  u.s. 

27.  No8  numerus  sumus]  This  expression  is  not  ancommon  in  the  Greek 
dramatists.  It  means  a  mere  undistiuguishcd  heap,  and  '  fmges  oonsomere 
nad '  is  an  ad^tation  of  Homer's  oi  dpoifpfjf  KOfmhp  tdovci  (H.  vi.  142). 
'  Ko8 '  means  the  common  sort  of  men,  among  whom  Horace  places  himself, 
and  all  but  the  sage,  who  is  like  Ulysses,  while  the  rest  are  no  better  than  his 
wife's  soitors,  gluttons,  wine-drinkers,  and  lazy ;  or  the  subjects  of  Alcinons, 
king  of  Phnacia  or  Scheria  (an  island  of  which,  if  it  had  any  existence,  the 
position  is  unknown),  the  host  of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  relates  his  adyentnres 
(Odyss.  lib.  ix.  sqq.).  The  king  describes  his  people  thus : 
axel  d  ^fuv  d€us  T€  ^tXi;,  Kidapis  re,  x^P^^'  ^^> 
etfjurrd  r*  iirjfioifia,  Xocrpd  re  Otpfia,  koI  €vvaL 

(Odyss.  Tiii.  248.) 
The  FhsBacians  were  proverbial  in  respect  to  good  living.    See  Epp.  i.  15. 
24.    On  '  cute  curanda,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  38,  n. 

31.  cettalum  ducen  cwram.]  '  Duco,'  as  a  verb  of  motion,  takes  the  accns»> 
tive  of  the  verbal  substantive  to  denote  the  object,  just  as  '  venio '  and  '  mitto ' 
do.  "  The  accusative  of  the  verbal  in  '  tu '  is  often  called  the  supine  active, 
and  the  ablative  of  the  same  the  supine  passive ;  but  there  is  nothing  passive 
In  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  distinction  is  inappropriate."  '  Factu '  is  '  in 
the  doinff,'  as  '  factum '  is  '  to  the  doing ' ;  so  neither  is  passive. 

32.  iMjuguUnt  haminea]  From  the  above  examples  of  virtue,  especially 
TTlysses,  Horace  urges  his  friend  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  asks  whether,  if  the 
robber  can  rise  before  davlight  to  take  away  other  men's  lives,  he  will  not 
wake  up  to  save  his  own  }32-43), 

34.  o(  noles  santa  curres  hydropicus ;]  It  appears  that  active  exercise  waa 
tecommended  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  dropsical  patients.  Horace 
means,  that,  if  he  will  not  learn  wisdom  while  ho.  is  unharmed  by  the  world, 
lie  will  have  to  do  so  when  it  has  spoilt  him. 

39.  inannvani\  So  he  says  below  (Epp.  11.  23),  "nen  dulcla  differ  in 
annum."  It  is  tne  habit  of  procrastinators  to  put  off  the  work  of  to-day  till 
to-morrow,  of  this  week  till  next  week,  of  this  year  till  next  ^ear,  and  this  is 
Horace's  meaning.  'In  annum'  is  till  next  year.  'Dinudium  fact!  qui 
coepit  habet '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  saying  dpxj^  dc  roi  iliuav  ira^ 
r6s,  attributed  variously  to  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras. 

44.  Quaeritwr  ar^entum]  This  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why  men  put  off 
the  day  of  ieformatk>u,  that  they  are  anxious  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
and  rich  (44  -  54). 

•  47.  Non  domm  et  JimduM,]  See  S.  il  5.  108,  n.  'Deduxit,'  in  the  next 
line,  is  used  like  the  aorist 

52.  /omenta  podoffram,]  As  to  '  fomenta '  in  a  derived  sense,  see  Epod.  xi. 
17,  n.  Horace  means  to  say,  that  fomentations  go  a  small  way  towards  cub- 
ing the  gout.    Perhaps  he  means  that  thcv  aggravate  the  pain, 

55.  i^ems  vcluvtatea,']  This  is  part  of  the  same  subject,  The  pursnlt  of 
sensual  pleasure  is  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  money,  ijtrhich  is  iiiranted  for 
it  The  pursuit  of  money  leads  on  to  envy,  an4  envy  to.  wrath,  so,  that  aU 
these  pithy  sayings  hang  together, 

58.  Invidia  Smii\  Horace  probably  alludes  to  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  ty- 
rant of  Agri^ntum  in  Sicily,  ][t  wa^  made  of  bronze.  Persons  were  put 
inside,  and  ttie  metal  was  gradually  heated  till  they  were  roasted  to  death. 
But  tbe  tjrmtii  9^  Sicily  were  proverbial  "'  " 

43  ___..^  ''  . .. 
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perare/  m  C.  lii.  24.  63,  "  pecaniaiii  Heredi  properek " ;  and  ia  die  next 
jfipiitie  (▼.  28),  "  Hoc  studiom  panri  properemiis  el  amplL"  li  i9  Mko  ibe 
Gfeek  cnr/vdccv,  which  takes  an  accntative. 

'  6S.  Acme  tH  oompesce]     In  {^nend  precepts,  emphasis  is  eometimei  gimi 
by  the  insertion  of  the  prononn  *  tu.'    See  C.  i.  9.  16. 

64.  Fingit  equum]  dere  he  goes  back  to  ▼.  40,  "  sapere  aode ;  Indpe." 
For  to  be  wise,  he  most  learn,  and  pot  himself  in  the  Lands  of  those  who 
can  t«ich  him. 

66.  venatiaa,  ex  quo]  *  Catnlns '  is  awkwardly  placed  ai  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  The  practice  of  training  dogs  by  means  of  staffed  animals  was 
perhaps  common.  '  Latro^  goTems  an  aocnsatiTe  here  and  in  "Eipod^  r.  58. 
On  'militat,'  see  8.  ii.  2.  10,  n. 

69.  Quo  temd  est  imbtUa  9-«coif]  '  The  testa  keeps  long  ^  odor  it  imbibed 
when  new.'  So^  he  means,  the  good  or  evil  imbibed  in  yonth  clings  to  the 
mind  for  many  years. 

70.  Quodsi  oesaas  atU  strenwt$  anieU,]  Horace  says  be  cannot  wait  lor  tke 
dilatory,  or  trouble  himself  to  keep  up  with  tliose  who  are  in  a  great  harry 
to  get  on.  Pe  means  he  shall  go  his  own  way  in  ibe  pursuit  of  wisdoml 
At  the  same  time,  ho  hints  that  young  persons  are  apt  to  pet  on  a  little  too 
fiut,  and  to  mistake  their  own  powers  and  attainment.  The  conclusion  is 
abropti,  a9  Horace's  conclusions  often  are. 


|:PJSTLE    III. 

Iir  B.  G.  20  an  embassy  came  from  Armenia  to  Rome,  expressing  the  di»- 
fatisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  kin^,  Artaxias,  and  prayme  that  Angu^ 
tos  would  place  upon  the  throne  that  king's  younger  brother,  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  living  rn  exile  at  Rome.  Augustus  assented,  and  sent  Tiberius 
with  Tigranes  to  dethrone  Artaxias.  This  Tiberius  did,  and  with  his  owii 
hand  crowned  Tigranes.    (See  £pp.  12.  27,  n.) 

About  his  person  Tiberius  appears  to  have  had  a  number  of  young  men^ 
9uch  as  Titius,  CeUus,  and  Munatius,  mentioned  in  this  Epistle,  and  Julius 
Florus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  What  little  can  be  said  about  the  first 
three  will  be  found  in  the  notes.  Florus,  it  appears  from  this  Epistle  (v  23), 
was  practising  to  become  an  orator  or  a  jurisconsultus,  and  wrote  verses  of 
the  softer  sort ;  in  the  second  Epistle  of  the  second  Book  (v.  59)  we  have  the 
same  information. 

Quintilian  (Inst  Orat.  x.  3)  tells  an  anecdote  of  one  Julius  Floms^hom 
he  calls  the  first  man  in  Gaul  for  eloquence.  This  may  be  the  person  Horace 
addresses,  and  if  so,  he  carried  out  successfully  in  Gallia  the  pursuit  of  which 
Horace  here  supposes  him  to  be  beginning  the  practice.  Horace  had  a  great 
regard  for  him,  as  appears  not  only  from  this,  but  from  the  other  Epistfe^  In 
wMch  he  makes  his  excuses  to  liim  for  not  having  sent  him  any  poetry. 

Eloms  was  evidently  a  young  man  at  this  time,  and  all  the  persons  named, 
were  young.  One  of  them  (Celsus)  was  secretary  to  Tibenus.  Whether 
the  odiers  had  any  definite  occupation,  or  were  merely  travelling  to  enlarge 
then:  experience,  and  see  the  world,  is  not  stated.  Horace  assumes  that  tbey 
are  not  wasting  their  time,  but  pursuing  their  studies  and  practbing  Uieir 
pens.  He  inquires  after  bis  young  friends  in  a  way  that  shows  his  interest 
in  them,  offers  them  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  he  thinks  they  need, 
and  especially  begs  Florus  to  be  reconciled  to  Munatius,  with  whom  he  had 
for  some  reason  quarrelled.  This  was  probably  Horace's  chief  design  ia 
writing  this  Epistle. 
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Ltttin  termioatiDas  in  the  Satires  aad  Epbdet,  and  tl&e  Greek  in  the  Odes. 
Tha  Hcbnw  he  elsewhere  calls  **  hiemis  sodalom  "  (C.  L  25.  19).  Tiberins 
passed  through  Macedonia  and  Thzace  on  his  waj  to  Armenku  •(See  Intro- 
dncQon.) 

4.  vtcuKU  inter  ewrrmtia  turrm^]  *  Tnrris '  may  mean  a  castle  or  fortified 
place,  and  one  of  these  that  Horace  mentions  is  probably  Abjdos,  oa  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  The  other  maj  nave  been  ^tos,  on  the 
European  side.  The  strait  takes  a  bend  to  the  northeast  between  the  two 
towns,  and  Abjdos  stood  directly  sonth  of  Sestos,  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
stadia.  The  corrent  runs  very  strong  betweei^  them,  and  this  is  expressed 
in  the  text ;  notwithstanding  which,  there  is  a  popular  stoiy  that  Lesinder,  a 
yooth  of  Abydos,  swam  across  repeatedly  by  night,  to  Tisit  Hero,  the  priest- 
ass  of  Venos,  at  Sestos.  Ovid  has  two  Epistles,  supposed  to  have  passed 
between  the  lovers  (Heroid.  18,  19) ;  and  Viigil  (Geoipr.  iiL  258,  sqq.)  refers 
to  the  story.  The  same  adventure  was  accomplished  by  Lord  Byron  and  a 
«ompanicm,  fai  the  year  1810,  in  the  month  of  May. 

8.  Qnd  Mudio&a  cokon  operum]  As  to  '  cohon,'  see  S.  i.  7.  23,  n.  '  Ope- 
ram'  belongs  to  'quid,'  and  signifies  'writings,'  either  prose  or  po- 
•try. 

7.  icriben  tumitf]  Compare  C.  i.  12.  2,  "snmis  celebrare."  '  Somere' 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  we  use  '  assume,'  *  presume ' ;  but  it  is 
■ot  so  here.  It  is  the  word  Horace  generally  uses  in  this  connection.  See 
A.  P.  38.    With  'diffnndit  in  aevum '^  compare  C  iv.  14,  init. 

9.  Quid  TitiuB  Bomana]  Of  Titius  the  Scholiasts  say,  that  he  was  a  tragic 
and  lyric  poet.  According  to  Horace,  he  was  not  afraid  to  imitate  PindaK. 
This  young  man  was  more  rash  than  Horace  himself  ( C.  iv.  2. 1).  There  m 
no  one  upon  record  with  whom  the  person  in  the  text  ean  be  identified^ 
though  soma  smppose  he  may  be  the  pcrton  Tibnllus  mentioBfl  (i.  4. 19), 
"  U^  mihi  quae  canerem  Titio  Dens  edidit  ore." 

ventunu  in  era  f]  This  expression  may  have  taken  its  rise  fit>m  Ennius's 
"  volito  vivu'  per  ora  virum,''  which  Viigil  has  imitated  once  or  twice. 

10.  expaUmt]  This  is  used  as  in  C.  iiL  27.  27,  "  mediasque  fraudes  Pal- 
luitandax."  . 

11.  hcuM  et  rivos  amus  apertoe.]  These  are  opposed  to  the  deep  and  hid- 
den springs  of  Pindar's  genius. 

14.  An  tragica  daaeoii  ti  ampuUatur]  The  first  of  these  words  refisrs  to  the 
pAssioas  represented  in  tragedy,  the  other  to  tha  pompous  words  employed 
gy  inferior  writers  to  express  them.  'AmpulU'  signifies  a  sort  oi  bottle 
with  a  big  round  belly,  and  corresponds  to  the  Greek  'KqicvOoSj  which  was 
used  to  Siguier  great,  swelling  words.  Horace  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  substitute  uie  Latin  words  '  ampuUari  *  and  '  ampulla '  (the  first  of  which 
he  probablv  coined)  for  XifKyBiCni^  and  X^kv^os.    See  A.  P.  97. 

15.  QtUa  miH' CdntB  (Wtt]  'Quid  agis'  is  the  common  formula  for 
^  How  d*  ye  do  ? '  See  b.  i.  9.  4 ;  £pp.  i.  8.  3.  Celsus  is  most  probably 
Celsus  Albinovanns,  to  whom  the  eighth  Epistle  is  addressed.  We  know 
nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  Tiberius,  and  his  secra- 
tary  ("comiti  scribaeque  Neronis,"  8.  2).  The  advice  Horace  here  sends 
him  is,  to  write  something  original,  and  not  confine  himself  to  the  ideas  of 
other  authors,  either  in  the  way  of  tranaladmi  or  imitation.  It  has  been  mei^ 
tioned  before  (C.  L  31,  Introduction)  that  Au^tus  attached  a  librarv  to  the 
temple  he  built  for  Apollo  on  the  Mons  Palatinns.  JEaop'a  foble  of  the  jack- 
daw, who  dressed  himself  in  the  peacock's  castK>ff  feathers,  is  told  by  PhsD- 
dms  (1 S).    Ala^nnoc  fcoXouSv  was  a  proverb. 

H.  Q/itimcinumtsiikm]    Tbis  imiiiitiHlft  o£  %  ba^  gatheds^  Ikmkbj  bom 
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S3.  »eu  civicajttra  Rei 
*  juB  respondere/  or  *  d« 
ttts.     (See-8.  i.  1.  9.) 

26.  Prigida  cwrarum , 
riches,  &c.,  by  which  ca 
but  oold  remedies,  and 
as  Horace  says  ( Epod. 

28.  paavi  properemus 
and  with  the  sentimen 
locapletibos  aeqae." 

30.  St  tibi  curae]  Ho 
yoa  make  as  much  of  1 
gard,  like  a  wound  ill-» 
natius  has  been  mention 
tius  Plancns,  the  consu 
except  that  he  was  cons 
of  the  commissioners  fr< 
Ann.  i.  39).  It  appear 
it  was  about ;  but  Hora 
world.  He  likens  them 
make  it  up,  and  that  w 
ready  for  sacriHoc.  Co 
is  impossible  to  put  the 
the  construction  n.')^lar 
frequently  uses  'dignns 
he  uses  in  the  same  wa^ 
struction  with  'qui'  ai 
foedus'  Horace  only  n 
"  poene  gemelli  Fratem 


This  Epistle  is  addi 
i.  33  is  written.  The  Ic 
lus ;  but  occasion  is  tak 
him  live  every  day  as  if 
bly  from  ]Elome)  at  his 
PrsBueste.  There  Tibu 
which,  before  his  death 
That  his  losses  must  hs 
perhaps  infer  from  v.  7. 
Horace  here  supposes  hi 
battle  of  Actium  ho  aci 
a  year,  which,  as  far  i 
among  other  blessings,  f 
It  appears  that,  while  n 
them  kindlv,  and  the  af 
taken.  Tibullus  was  p 
Tibullns  died  the  same 
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to  the  Epistles  as  well  as  the  Satires,  and  whatever  Tibulios  had  seen  he 
a|>pn>Ted. 

2.  regime  Pedana  f]     See  Introduction. 

3.  Cassi  Parmensis  optactda\  Parma  (Parma)  was  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Boil,  at  the  edge  of  the  Macri  Campi,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Po  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  Via  Emilia  passed  through  Parma.  Cassius  of  Parma  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Julius  C»sar,  and  a  '  tribunus  militum'  in  the  army  of  Brutus 
ftnd  Cassius.  He  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  known  to  Horace. 
After  following  the  fortunes  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  joined  M.  Antonius,  on 
whose  side  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  After  that  baule  he  retired  to 
Athens,  and  there  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Au^tus.  What  the 
'  opuscula '  Horace  refers  to  were,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
thought  well  of  them. 

4.  silvas  hUer  rq^tare  talubres]  'Rcpto'  (frequentative  of  'repo'),  which 
contains  the  same  root  as  ip7r»,  signifies  to  saunter,  or  go  about  quietly ;  and 
Lucretius  applies  it  to  flo<'ks  of  sheep  grazing  on  downs  ( ii.  31 7 ).  The  woods 
are  called  '  salubres,'  becau$ie  their  shade  pi-otects  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  Gccro  says  (Cat.  M.  c.  IC) :  "Ubi  enim  potest  ilia  actas  (senectus)  aut 
csilesoere  vel  apricatione  melius  vel  igni,  aut  vicissim  umbris  aquisve  refiige- 
rari  salnbrius  ?  " 

6.  Non  tu  corpus  eras  sine  pectorfi.]     *  Sine  pectore '  is  used  twice  by  Ovid 
(Met.  xiit.  290),  "rudis  et  sine  pectore  miles."    Heroid.  xvi.  305 : 
**  Hunccine  tu  speres  hominem  sine  pectore  dotes 
Posse  satis  formae,  Tyndari,  nosse  tuae  ?  " 
It  means  'intellect,'  of  which  the  ancients  held  the  heart  to  be  the  seat. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  *  eras.'    Terence  uses  *  Tune  eras  ?  '  for  *  Is  it  you  ? ' 
The  idiom  is  unlike  anvthing  of  our  own.    The  imperfect  is  used  irregularly 
in  C.  i.  27.  19,  and  31.  4. 

6.  /ormamA  In  an  old  biography  of  TibuUus  he  is  called  "  Eques  Roma- 
nus  insignis  forma  cultuquc  corporis  obscrvabilis." 

7.  deaarunt]  The  poets  not  uncommonly  shorten  the  penult  of  the  third 
plural  of  this  tense. 

10.  Gratia f]  Tibullus  was  generally  popular,  and  '  gratia '  m^ns  popu- 
larity. 

11.  mwuhui]  This  is  explained  by  S.  ii.  2.  65:  "Mundus  erit  qui  noa 
ofibndat  sordibtis." 

15.  Me  pinguem  et  mtidum]  This  corresponds  to  Suetonius's  description 
of  Horace  s  person,  "  Habitu  corporis  brevis  fuit  atque  obesus."  On  *  bene 
coiata  cute,'  see  S.  iL  5.  38.  Horace  indulges  his  friend  with  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense.    Ho  was  getting  sleek  and  in  good  keeping. 


EPISTLE    V. 

As  to  Torqnatus,  the  person  whom  Horace  in  this  Epistle  invites  to  dine 
with  him,  see  C.  iv.  7,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  the  evening  before 
the  birthday  of  Augustus,  which  was  the  28d  of  September.  The  Epistle 
contains  a  good-tempered  invitation  to  dinner,  nothing  more. 

1.  Si  notes  Archiacis]  These  are  said  to  be  couches,  named  after  their 
maker,  Archias. 

'     2.  dus  omne]    The  fare  Horace  offers  would  not  be  veiy  inviting  to  a  mod- 
43* 
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compoanded  of  different  Y^g^tables*  The  dinner  is  fixed  nt  a  rather  latm 
hour  for  the  time  ofvear,  to  give  Torqaatus  time  to  finish  his  business.  (See 
S.  ii.  7.  33,  n.)  'PatelU'  vi  the  diminatlnr  of  'patin%'  im  'omiUam'  of 
'catinnm'  (S.  i.  3.  90). 

4.  Vim  hibea  iienim  Tawro  diffum]  T.  Statiliiis  Tanms  Ins  eoasol  for  tho 
iecond  time  b.  c.  26.  The  age  of  the  wine  was  nsnallr  noted  by  the  oonsui* 
ship  in  which  it  was  bottled.  See  C.  iii.  8.  12,  n.»  and  as  to  'difiwa,'  soft 
C.  IV.  5.  34,  n ,  and  S.  it.  2.  58.  As  to  Mintnmae  and  Sinnessa,  see  S.  i.  5. 
40,  n.  Petrinos  was  a  hill  overhaninng  Sinnessa,  of  a  tract  of  land  in  its 
tieij^hborhood.  The  overflowings  of  the  Crarigliano  (Lvis),  on  which  Mtntor- 
nse  stood,  still  render  the  snrroundinfl;  ooontry'dainp,  ajid  it  is  verv  ^nlj 
inhabited.  The  Falemns  aecr  and  Mons  Maseicns,  with  Iheir  celebrated 
vinevards,  wener  in  the  neijpfanorliocMl  of  Sinoessa.  It  does  not  Appear  thai 
Horace's  wine  was  of  the  liest,  bnt  two  vineyards  dose  to  each  other  maj 
produce  wines  of  vcrjr  different  qnaKty. 

6.  arcesse  vd  impgriumfir.]  "  Fetch  it,  or  else  pnt  vonfflelf  under  mf  '  in^ 
perium,' "  as  if  he  as  master  had  the  '  iroperium '  at  bis  own  table.  '  Aicea- 
80 '  is  compounded  of  'ar'  (which  is  eqmvalent  to  'ad ')  and  'oesso/  iduck 
involves  the  same  root  (*  ci-')  as  'deo.' 

7.  Jamdudum  splendel  Jbeus]  See  £pod.  ii.  43,  n.  As  it  was  samraer,  he 
does  not  mean  that  the  fire  was  burmng,  bnt  that  the  '  fbdds,'  bv  which  he 
means  that  which  stood  in  the  Atridm,  near  the  images  of  the  Lai^s,  and 
which  was  probably  of  bronze,  had  been  burnished  and  made  gay  for  tiie  oo- 
casion.  '  SupeOex '  lepilly  included  all  household  furniture  but  such  as  was 
of  ^d  or  silver,  gilded  or  plated ;  that  is,  it  included  tables  of  all  sorts^ 
chairs,  benches,  conches  (even  when  they  were  ornamented  With  silver),  with 
tiieir  drapery,  footstools,  napkins,  candelabra,  lamps,  and  aU  sorts  of  vessels 
ef  earthenware,  glass,  bronEC,  whether  for  eating  or  drinking.  Weaang-ap- 
parel  was  not  included,  nor  perhaps  ivory  omamenti. 

9.  Et  tifoscJii  causam :]  n  we  can  trust  the  Scholiasts,  Moscbns  was  a 
famous  riietorician  of  Pergamum,  who  was  diarged  with  the  erime  of  poisoit- 
itt^,  and  bis  cause  was  undertaken  by  Torquatus^  and  also  by  Astnius  PoUio 
("  insigne  maestis  pracsidium  reis,"  C.  ii.  1.  13). 

cms  noOo  Qjumire}  dee  Introduction.  It  happened  duit  tiie  2dd  of  Septem- 
ber, Augustus's  birthday,  was  one  of  those  davs  in  which  the  early  part  was 
'  nefastns ' ;  that  is,  the  prastor  could  not  hold  his  court  tilt  a  later  hour  thaa 
usual.  Hence  it  is  marked  in  the  Calendar  N.  P.  ('  Nefastas  Prior  '>.  So 
that  it  was  donbfy  a  holiday  for  Torquatns,  and  be  could  lie  in  bed  without 
damaging,  his  cause,  and  therefore  might  sit  up  late  with  his  friend. 

ri.  Aesiimm]  This  word  does  not  aocunitdy  apply,  for  the  sunmer 
ended  and  the  antonm  begair  on  the  Ides  of  September^  Bnt  in  that  m«iith 
the  nights  ai-e  particularly  oppressive  in  hot  climates. 

12.  Qfto  mihifbrtu$iam]  Tnis  ir  aat  eUiptical  wav  of  speaking,  which  must 
be  filled  up  according  to  the  context.  *  Quo  mihi  fortunam  dedit  Dcus ' 
may  do  here.  '  Quo  is  '  to  What^'  that  is,.  *  to  what  purpose,'  as  in  C  iL 
3.  9,  sqq.,  where  there  is  an  ellipse.  Ovid  lias  ''  Quo  mmi  fortunam  quae 
nnn^fCUMn  faHeie  curet  ?  *'  (Am.  ii.  19.  7). 

14.  Astidet  nmano ;]  As  'diuidct'  is  used  to  signify  difference,  Bfotaco 
met- '  assidet '  to  signiff  resemblance.  It  is  not  so  used  elsewhere.  The 
guests  not  uncommonly  wore  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  carried 
them  in  their  hands ;  and  we  can  understand  their  scattering  them  about  the 
table  and  floor,  especially  when  they  were  mony.  But  it  appears  that  the 
slaves  scattered  flowers  about,  for  the  sake  of  their  perfiime.  HonDce  says : 
'*Paroentes  ego  dexteras  Q^ :  aparge  rosas  "  (C.  iiiv  19. 21  )•  Fresh  flowen 
were  probably  scattered  at  intervals  daring  the  dinner. 
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^j,  as  in  Terence  (Adelph.  i.  2.  6) : 

"  quae  facta  sunt 
Omitto  :  modo  <]|nid  desi^navit.     Mi.  Qnidnam  id  est  ? 
De.  Fores  effrcgit  atque  in  aedes  irruit." 
Horace  says,  '  What  strange  things  will  not  cbriefr  do  ? '    As  to  '  operta  re^ 
clodit/  compare  C.  i.  18.  16;  iii.  21.  16;  Epod.  II.  14;  and  the  places 
quoted  in  the  note  on  S.  i  4.  87. 

18.  addocet  artes,'\  That  is,  more  particularly,  the  art  of  speech  mentioned 
in  the  next  line.  '  Addocet '  is  an  uncommon  word,  and  is  like  the  Greek 
irpoo-diddcneci.  'Fecundi  calices'  are  full  cups.  'Contracta  paupertas' 
corresponds  to  '  angtistam  pauperiem '  (C.  iii.  2.  1). 

21 .  Haec  ego  procurare]  The  '  procurator '  was  one  of  thti  chief  sliives, 
^d  general  steward.  But  the  '  promus '  was  also  called  '  procurator  penl ' 
(see  l§.  ii.  2.  16),  and  Horace  says  he  has  undertaken  or  ordered  himself  tc^ 
arrange  everything  for  the  dinner.  *  Haec '  refers  to  what  follows.  He  sayri 
he  is  *  idoneus/  competent  to  the  duty,  and  '  non  invitus,'  he  likes  it.  *  Im- 
peror '  is  nowhere  else  used  as  it  is  here.  The  proper  construction  is  '  impe- 
raturmihL'  So  Hbrace  alone  uses  Mnvidcor'  (A.  P.  96).  As  to  'toral' 
and  'mappa^'  see  S.  ii.  4.  81.  84.  'Corruget  nares'  means  to  make  tho 
guests  turn  up  their  noses  in  disgust 

25.  elimindA  This  is  an  old  word  for  '  to  turn  out  of  doors.'  Horace 
applies  it  to  telling  tales  out  of  doors.  Of  the  guests  nothing  m  all  is  known. 
'Potior  puella'  means  one  who  has  more  attractions  than  Horace's  dinner. 
.  ^8.  locus  est  et  plurt'bus  umbris :]  Horace  says  there  is  room  for  several 
'umbrae'  iS.il  8.  22,  n.),  that  is,  four;  for  a  full  'triclinium*  held  nine 
persons.  But,  considering  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  thinks  it  as  well  not 
to  have  the  tall  number.  '  Capra,'  '  caper,'  '  hircus,'  are  all  used  to  signify 
ihe  smell  fh>m  ttie  arm-pits  when  they  perspire. 

30.  Tu  quotas  esse  veits]  He  had  only  to  say  how  many  persons  he  wished 
to  have,  and  rcave  the  rest  to  the  host.  Horace  advises  his  friend  not  to 
come  out  at  the  front  door,  'ostium,'  or  'junua  atriensis,'  for  fear  he  should 
find  a  client  waiting  to  catch  him,  but  at  the  back  door, '  posticum  ostium/ 
which  thcf  Ghrtc^  odled  y^tvioOvpovt  a  false  door. 


EPISTLE    VI. 

Who  Numicius  was,  nobody  can  tell,  and  it  is  of  no  imnortance.  Any 
otlier  name  would  have  done  as  well.  Nothing  turns  upon  tne  character  or 
circumstances  of  the  person  nominall]^  addressed. 

As  to  the  design  or  the  Epistle,  it  is  to  support  virtue,  under  the  aspect  of 
ft  calm  self-content  as  the  chief  good.  The  ordinary  standards  of  haopiness 
arc  treated  with  contempt,  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  irony  running  tbiongh 
the  greater  part  of  the  Epistle. 

1.  Nil  admiran]  It  is  self-control,  or  the  power  of  keeping  the  mind  in  an 
equable  frame,  that  Horace  says  is  the  only  means  of  making  a  man  happy 
and  keeping  him  so.  '  Nil  admiran '  can  only  be  said  to  be  necessary  to  tn& 
rule  when  admiration  amouhts  to  a  stupid  wonder,  excessive  fear,  excitement, 
or  other  effects  by  which  the  judgment  is  misled  and  the  passions  roused  in- 
juriously.   As  to  '  prope,'  see  S.  ii.  3.  32,  n. 

4.  sunt  quiformidins  mdla]   '  Formido '  is  here  equivalent  to  bturi^iMvloy 
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■ea,  bronght  from  the  East,  were  chieny  pearls  and  coral. 

7.  Luatcra  quid,  pUmstu]  This  refers  to  the  exhihitioTt  of  gladiatorial  aod 
other  shows,  by  which  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  such  rewards  as  iliey  could 
bestow,  were  sought.    As  to  the  singular  '  Quiiitis/  see  C-  ii.  7.  3. 

9.  fere]  This  is  used  mach  as  '  prope '  is  above.  Horace  says  that  fear 
and  desire  are  mach  on  a  par,  both  indicating  the  want  of  that  eooanimitT 
which  he  commends  at  stalling.  '  Mirator '  expresses  the  astonisiiment  of 
fear,  as  well  as  of  admiration,  and  so  does  '  stnpet '  frequently,  and  '  exterret ' 
applies,  like  cWX^<nrriy,  to  either  state  of  mind.  '  Torpet  *  does  the  same. 
(See  S.  u.  7.  95  ) 

15.  Lmxm  mpietui]  Whether  ironically,  or  carried  away  by  an  ummiial  fit 
of  enthusiasm,  Horace  maintains  that  a  man  may  seek  virtne  itself  "  ultra 
quam  satis  est."  What  he  means,  or  should  mean,  is,  that  excitement  is  to 
be  avoided  in  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  good  as  well  as  of  subordinate  goods. 
But,  by  saying  that  virtoe  itself  may  be  admired  inordinately,  he  is  able  to 
introduce  with  more  contemptuous  force  the  vulgar  objects  of  admiratkm  that 
follow,  respecting  which  see  C.  iv.  8.  2 ;  S.  i.  4.  28;  ii.  3.  118;  and  other 
places  in  the  Satires. 

17.  Zfiifnc,]  The  general* meaning  is,  'Now  then,  if  yon  choose,  go  and 
run  after  fine  things  and  wcaltli,  after  what  I  have  said  about  exdtement  and 
excess.' 

21 .  dotalibus  emetat  agris]  This  is  equivalent  to  '  metat  ex  agris  dotaUbus,' 
as  in  S.  ii.  2.  105  ho  says  'emetiris  acer\'o.'  'Emeto '  is  not  used  elsewhere. 
Who  is  meant  bv  Mutus,  if  anybody,  is  not  known  ;  probably  no  one  in  par- 
ticular is  aliudea  to.  The  name,  though  it  occurs  in  inscriptions,  and  there- 
fore is  a  Roman  name,  is  perhaps  adopted  here  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
eloquent  man,  who  by  his  own  exertions  was  running  an  unequal  race  witk 
the  other  man's  luck. 

24.  Qttidquid  tub  terra  est]     This  is  like  Sophocles  (Aj.  646) : 

(hsav6*  6  fi€ucp6s  icdvapi$fifjTos  xP^*'^^ 

<f>vti  r'  odiyXa  Ka\  <paP€VTa  frpvirrcroi. 
'  In  apricum '  means  '  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,'  *  to  the  light  of  day.'    Horace 
means  by  this  reflection,  that  the  man  need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to. make 
himself  a  name,  since  time  would  swallow  it  up,  while  it  brought  forward  the 
obscure. 

26.  Poriieua  Agrippaey  In  b.  c.  25,  Agrippa  built  the  Pantheon  near  the 
Campus  Martius,  to  which  a  '  portieus '  was  attached..  He  also  built  in  the 
same  }'ear,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victories  of  Augustus,  a  portieus, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  Portieus  Argonautarum.  Wliich  of  the  two  is 
referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  perhaps  the  second  is  more  likely  to  hare 
been  called  *  Portieus  Agrippae.^ 

As  to  the  Via  Appia,  see  Epod.  iv.  14 ;  S.  i.  5.  Most  of  the  towns  on  this 
road  as  far  as  Capua  had  country-bousp^  belonging  to  wealthy  Bomans. 
Their  eauipages,  therefore,  would  frequently  be  seen  on  the  Via  Appia. 

27.  Nwna  quo  devtnit  et  Ancut.]  This  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking, 
differing  little  from  C.  iv.  7.  15,  where  see  note. 

28.  Si  iatus  aut  renes]  *  If  you  are  sick,  take  medicine ;  if  you  want  to  five 
pjroperly,  seek  the  proper  means,  virtue  if  you  think  virtue  is  the  way,  or 
riches,  or  honors,  or  good  eating.*  This  is  "the  connection  of  the  parts*  that 
follow,  this  advice  being  given  ironically,  as  observed  in  the  Introduction. 

30.  forttM  omissis]  '  Be  resolute,  abandon  all  self-indulgences,  and  set  abont 
this  work,'  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  On  '  forris,'  see  C.  S.  58,  n.  •  Hoe 
age'  means  '  set  abont  this ' ;  that  is,  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
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Horace  majr  mean  uiat  me  man  nad  no  regard  tor  wiiat  otbers  held  sacred, 
bat  counted  a  consecrated  groTe  no  better  than  any  other  wood.  Or,  since 
'  Incos '  was  sometimes  used  indifferently  for  any  wood,  Horace  may  mean, 
'if  you  think  virtue  consists  only  of  words,  as  a  grove  does  of  trees.' 

32.  cave  ne  portm  occmpet  alter,]  As  to  *  occupo,'  see  C  ii.  12.  27,  n.  Hor- 
ace says,  "If  you  think  lightly  of  virtue  as  the  mean?  of  happiness,  be  active 
sod  make  money :  see  no  one  gets  into  harbor  before  you,  to  carry  off  the 
business  before  you  arrive."  He  supposes  him  a  '  negociator,'  the  business 
of  which  class  was  chiefly  that  of  banking  and  money-lending,  but  they  also 
engaged  in  mercantile  transactions,  the  difference  between  them  and  '  merca- 
tores  '  being,  that  the  latter  travelled  with  their  own  wares,  while  the  '  nego- 
ciatores '  did  business  in  a  general  way. 

33.  Ne  CSHfratioaj]  *  Cibyra  Major '  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  In- 
dus, on  the  northwest  borders  of  Lycia.  It  was  called  *  major,'  to  distinguish 
it  fit>m  a  smaller  town  on  the  coast  of  Paniphylia.  Twenty-five  towns  be- 
longed to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra,  and  its  commercial  transactions  were 
probably  large.  As  to  'Bithyna  negotia,'  see  C.  iii.  7.  3,  n.  'Negotia'  is 
ebmm^nly  used  for  the  business  transactions  of  a  '  negociator,'  as  Cicero,  in 
his  letter  introducing  Manilas  Sosis  to  Aciliun,  proconsul  of  Sicily  (Ad  Fam. 
xiii.  20),  says,  "  habet  negotia  Vetera  in  Sicilia  sua."  He  had  debts  to  got 
in,  and  accounts  of  old  standing  to  settle. 

34.  Mille  Udatta  rolandentur]  On  '  talenta,'  see  S.  ii.  7. 89,  n.  '  Rotundo ' 
is  not  used  in  this  sense  elsewhere.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  ours  when 
we  talk  of  a  round  number :  it  is  a  complete  number,  leaving  out  fractions. 
'  Forro '  means  '  farther.'  '  Quadrat  accrvum,'  *  makes  the  fourth  side  of  the 
square,'  as  it  were.    In  the  next  verse  '  fidem '  signifies  '  credit.' 

37.  regina  Pecunia]  '  Pecnnia '  is  here  personidcd  and  made  a  royal  lady, 
and  Juvenal  apostrophizes  her  thus  : 

"  Funesta  Pecnnia,  templo 
Nondum  habitas,  nullas  nummomm  eroximus  aras. '  (i.  113.) 
Horace  here  repeats  in  effect  what  he  said  in  S.  ii.  3.  94 : 

"  Omnis  enim  res. 
Virtus,  fama,  decos,  divina  humanaqne  pulchris 
Divitiis  parent." 

38.  Saadela  Venusque.]  *  Suadela '  is  another  form  of  Suada,  who  repre- 
sented the  Greek  divinity  Hft^tt,  Persuasion.  The  name,  Cicero  tells  us, 
was  Latinized  by  Ennius  (Brut.  15).  UfiBoi  was  usually  associated  with 
*A(f>pMTfi^  and  their  statues  stood  together  at  Athens,  where  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain Horace  must^have  seen  them.  I  cannot  find  that  Suada  had  any  temple 
or  separate  worship  at  Rome.  She  ¥ras  supposed  to  assist  Venus  in  presid- 
ing aZ  marriages,  and  she,  the  Graces,  and  Mercury  were  the  acknowledged 
companions  of  that  goddess.  Therefore  Horace  associates  them  here.  Cicero 
tells  us  (Cat.  Maj.  xiv.  50)  that  Ennius  called  the  eloouent  M.  Cethegus 
"  Suadae  medullam,"  'the  marrow  of  persuasion.'    (See  Epp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.) 

39.  Mandpiis  locuples]  See  S.  ii.  7.  3,  n.  Cappadocia  was  governed  by 
its  own  kings  from  a  very  early  period.  The  last  was  Archelans,  who  was 
appointed  by  M.  Antonius,  b.  c.  36 ;  Ariarathes  VII.,  who  represented  tlie 
lineal  kings  of  Cappadocia,  having  been  deposed  and  put  to  death.  Arche- 
lans was  king  at  the  time  this  Epistle  was  written,  and  he  reigned  fifty  years. 
At  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  Cappadocia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  in  the  third  year  or  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  42).  He  had  lands 
and  slaves  on  Uiem,  and  property  of  that  sort,  but  wanted  the  precious  metal. 
Ariobarzanes,  who  was  king  of*^  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  governor  of 
CHlcia,  is  described  by  him  as  ''rex  porpauper  "  (Ad  Att.  vi.  3).    "  Nnllttm 
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Iftnt  interest,  whicb  be  was  anable  to  paj,  antf  fjicero,  tDengn  M  got  lOQ 
talents  from  him,  was  nnable  to  extract  all  the  debt.  Cn.  Pompdos  to6  wa# 
kis  creditor,  and  all  he  conld  set  was  a  promtj^sory  bond  for  200  tailents,  paj- 
able  in  six'months  (vl  S).  Horace  adnses  his  man  not  to  let  hknself  be  m^ 
poor  as  this  king.  '  Hie '  is  an  adverb,  like  ivravBa :  it  means  'in  this-  po- 
sition.'   (See  Epp.  15.  42.) 

40.  OuamydeB  LmcuUvm,  ut  otuitf,]  L.  Lidniits'  Lacnllns,  being  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  conducted  the  war  ajgainst  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia, as  related  by  Platarch  in  his  life,  bat  being  snpeneded  in  his  com- 
mand hj  Cn.  Pompeins,  he  retomed  to  Rome  with  great  wealth  aoMimolated 
hy  himself  in  Asia,  which  he  devoted  to  every  sort  of  costly  self-indnlgence. 
Platarch  relates  this  anecdote  of  Horace's,  with  a  little  variation.  A  prstor 
who  wished  to  get  op  a  public  spectacle  on  an  ambitious  scale  (^cXorifiov- 
fUpov  mpii  Bias)  applied  to  Lucttllos  to  lend  him  some  purple  cloaks  for  a 
chorus.  Lucollus  said  he  would  inquire,  and  if  he  had  any  be  would  let  himi 
have  them.  The  next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted,  and  when 
tiiepnetor  said  a  hundred,  LncuUus  bade  hSm  take  twice  that  number. 

Tne  'cblamys'  was  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Greeks,  a  light ^ort  of 
shawl  throvm  looselj^  over  the  person  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Romans  did 
not  wear  it  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  never  more  than  an  occa- 
sional garment  at  Room.  LucuUus,  it  seems,  had  brought  with  him  a  laiigtf 
number  of  a  costly  kind  from  Asia,  where  they  were  worn  in  the  Greek  cities. 
What  the  representation  may  have  been  for  which  the  pnetor  wabted  these 
'  chlamydes '  is  not  certain,  but  Greek  characters  must  h^ve  been  introduced. 

45.  Erdi*  domua  ett]     This  is  said  ironically. 

50k  Mercemur  wervum]  There  was  a  class  of  slaves  called  'nomendatorea^ 
or  'fartorcs'  (crammers),  3vofuiroX<Py<M,  whose  office  it  was  to  aooon^MUj 
their  master  when  walking,  or  attendhim  at  home  at  tiie  hour  of  '  salntatio  *" 
(when,  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  people  of  all  sorts  came  to  pay  him 
their  respects),  and  to  remind  him  of  the  names  and  circumstances  of  haa 
visitors,  and  anyt-hing  else  that  it  mifrht  be  neccssaiy  for  the  masted  to  i^ 
member.  If  he  was  aiming  at  any  ofiico,  he  had  to  be  particulariy  polite  to 
the  citizens  of  all  classes,  and  his  '  nomenclator,'  if  he  were  clever,  would  be 
of  good  service  to  him  in  this  matter.  Horace's  advice  to  the  man  who 
thinks  happiness  depends  on  such  things  as  show  and  popularity  ('species  et 
gratia')  is,  that  he  should  hire  a  clever  ' noTnedclator,'  u  he  had  not  one  of 


bis  own,  to  go  with  him  through  the  streets,  and  nudge'  him  whenever'  he 
came  to  any  one  of  influence,  and  remind  Inm  to  shake  hands  and  fay  some- 
thing civil  to  him,  calling  him  affectionately  'my  brother,.'  'ray  fii»er,'  a^ 
cording  to  his  age.  '  Nomenclatom '  were  also  employ^  to  explain  to  thef 
guests  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  dishes,  and'  parasites  sometfanea  took' 
mis  office  upon  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  in  S.  ii.  8. 

laevwn  ^Jbdieetlaha]    As  to  'laevnm  latus,'  see  S.  ii.  5.  17,  n. 

5\.  <x)ffat  front  piomieru  dextram  Ponwert.]  'Cogat' merely  expresses  tlie 
energy  of  the  nomenclator.  '  Pondera^  means  ob^anctions  of  variona  kinds^ 
wliicm  were  common'  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Rome,  as  Horace  describes,- 
Epp.  ii.  2.  72,  sqq.,  and  Juvenal  (iii.  245).  He  was  to  stretdi  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands  with  the  voters.  Cicero  (Pro  Plane.)  speaks  of  P.  Sdpio* 
Kasica,  when  a  candidate  for  the  ledileship,  shaking  hands  with  some  rough 
voter,  and  asking  him  good-humoredly  "if  he* walked  on  his  hands,"  they 
were  so  hard. 

52.  Hk  multum  in  Fabia  valet,]  Servius  TulUus  divided  the  Plebea  iBto" 
diirty  tnbesy  of  which  four  wefe  of  the  city  and  twenty-eix  wei«  <»f -tho  o0i&» 
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«{ucMs  ui  xurM;uiia  s^skg  x^pou.  lo.  «;,  anu  oi  uie  rcmaiDing  sixteen  me  x'aoia 
vas  one.  The  number  was  gradnally  increased  from  sixteen  to.  thirty-one ; 
but  it  was  nc^  till  b.  c.  243,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  that  tlio 
Quirina  and  Velina  were  added,  being  combed  of  persons  belonging  to 
Cures  and  Velinus  in  the  Sabine  territory.  (Liv.  Epit  xxx.)  These  were  t\m 
last  tribes  that  were  formed. 

53.  hicJoKa  dabti]  On  the  'ftisces*  and  cnmle  chair,  see  S.  i.  6  97. 
'  Importnnuit '  means  *  obstinate  *  or  *  ill-natured';  'facetus/  'polite.' 

56.  lucei,  eamus  Quo  duett  ffula;]  *  The  day  has  dawned,  let  us  be  off  and 
lay  in  our  supplies ;  l^t  us  hunt  and  fish,  as  Unrgilius  hunted  when  he  bought 
£  boar,  andpretended  he  had  caught  it  hinifself;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  go  to' 
market.  Who  is  meant  by  Gargilius,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
name  is  Roman.  It  occurs  in  inscriptions^  Ho  wuntcd  to  establish  his  rcpn- 
tation  as  a  huntsman :  got  up  beforc  daybreak  and  returned  to  tlie  city  before 
the  morning  was  over,  and  passed  through  the  Forum  while  it  was  full  of 
people,  with  nets,  spears,  arid  men,  ahd  a  mule  carrying  a  boar,  which  he  had 
not  caufi;ht,  but  purchased. 

58.  ^cMoSf  vmalmlu,]    As  to  *plngae,'  see  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.     They  were  too^ 
large  to  be  carried  by  men,  and  were  laden  on  mules.     (See  Epp.  18.  46.)' 
They  were  sometimes  of  enormous  extent,  as  stated  in  Epod.  ii.  32.     The 
'  Tenabulum '  was  a  long  hunting-spear,  with  a  barbed  point.     Viigil  ( Aen*. 
hr.  131),  describing  the  hunting-par^  of  JEneas  and  Dido,  says  : 
''  Retia  rara,  plagae,  lato  venabula  ferro, 
Massylique  ruunt  equites  et  odora  canum  vis." 
They  wer6  used,  not  for  throwing,  but  thrusting. 

61.  Cntdi  tunudique  /atwnur,]  It  would  seem  that  some  gluttons,  with  the 
idea  of  renewing  tneir  appetite,  went  to  bathe  immediately  after  dinner,  as 
well  as  (which  was  the  general  practice)  immediately  before.  Sudden  death 
was  sometimes  the  effect  of  this  folly.     See  Juvenal  i.  148. 

62.  Qterite  cera  LHgni,]  Caere  (Cervetri)  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Rome.  About  b.  c.  354,  the  people 
of  Tarquinii  having  taken  up  arms  against  the  Romans,  the  Cserites  were 
Kccnsed  of  aiding  Siem,  and  were  threatened  with  punishment ;  but  having 
asked  pardon,  they  obtained  it  at  the  expense  of  half  their  territory.  They 
were  also  granted  the  Roman  franchise,  without  the  '  suffragium '  or  right  of 
votine  for  magistrates.  *  Caeritum  cprae,'  or  '  tabulae,'  would  mean  properly 
a  register  of  the  inhabitants  of  Care,  who  would  be  registered  when  they 
came  into  the  above  relation  to  Rome.  But  it  seems  probable  that,  at  this' 
time,  the  name  applied  to  the  registers  of  all  those  who  were  in  the  position 
of  'aenuii,'  that  is,  of  the  citizens  of  such  towns  as  had  not  the  periect  fran-. 
diise,  and  of  those  citizens  who  had  for  any  cause  been  degraded  from  their 
tribes.  Thus  Horace  nneans,  that  they  who  took  such  a  low  view  of  life 
were  not  worthy  of  being  Roman  citizens,  being  more  on  an  equality  with  the 
crew  of  Ulysses,  whom  Circe  turned  to  swine  (Epp.  2.  23.  n.),  and  who  slew 
txkd  ate  the  kme  sacred  to  the  Sun,  though  they  swore  they  would  not,  and 
their  retunf  home  depended  on  their  oath  being  kept.  See  Odyss.  xi.  105, 
sqq. ;  xii.  303,  sq. ;  340,  sqq.  '  Remigium '  is  used  for  the  rowers,  as  '  man- 
cipium,'  *  servitium,'  are  used  for  a  slave,  and  many  other  words  are  used  in 
the  same  way. 

65.  iSi,  Mimnefjmis  uti  censet^]  Horace  was  familiar,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
the  writings  of  Mimncrmus,  tlie  elegiac  poet  of  Smyrna.  He  preferred  hini 
to  Callimachiis,  as  appears  from  Epp.  ii.  2.  99,  sqa.  His  poetry  is  of  a  mel- 
andioly  cast,  as  far  as' we  can  jud^  from  the  few  rragments  that  have  come  . 
down  to  as :  though  love  was  their  principal  tijeme  and  the  only  remedy  he 
reoognizes  for  the  ills  of  life,  it  does  not  seem  a«  if  he  was  yexy  happy  in  hit 
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TtBpcdfjw  ore  ftoi  itrjKfn  ravra  fUXoi,  ic.  r.  X. 
Horace  adds  '  jocisque/  as  elsewhere  he  makes  Jocus  tibe  companion  of  Yenns 
(C.  i.  2.  34). 

68.  Alt  utere  meeum]    There  is  no  difficulty  in  nnderstanding  di*t  'his' 
refers  to  the  role  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  taken  up  in  r.  30: 
"  6i  Tirtos  hoc  una  potest  dare  fortis  omissis 
Hoc  aee  deUciis  " ; 
for  all  that  follows  is  only  recommended  ironically,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lK>ld  up  to  contempt  evezy  rule  of  life  but  that  of  virtue. 


EPISTLE     VII. 

Oh  some  occasion  Horace,  haring  eone  into  the  country  for  chanse  of  air 
on  account  of  his  health,  at  the  beginning  of  Aufrust,  was  tempted  to  stay 
away  the  whole  month ;  and  as  he  had  promised  Mtecenas  to  return  in  a  few 
days,  he  had  perhaps  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  reminding  him  of  that 
promise,  and  be^^mg  him  to  come  back.  Maecenas  was  a  valetudinarian, 
and  had  probablysome  of  tlie  querulous  selfishness  that  usually  attends  oa 
tiiat  condition.  We  may  infer  as  much  from  that  Ode  ^ii.  17)  which  beeins, 
**  Cur  me  qnerelis  exanimas  tuis  ?  **  and  he  very  likely  felt  the  want  of  Hor- 
ace's socie^  at  this  time.  We  can  only  gather  the  tone  of  his  letter  or  mes- 
sage from  the  character  of  Horace's  reply.  He  says  he  has  no  mind  to  ri^ 
a  return  of  his  sickness  by  going  back  during  the  autumn  to  Rome ;  indeed, 
that  he  meant  to  be  absent  at  some  warm  place  on  the  coast  through  tho 
winter ;  that  he  was  no  longer  as  young  and  cheerful  as  he  had  been ;  £at  be 
was  sure  Maecenas's  liberality  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  a  eenerous  spirit, 
and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  compromise  his  independence;  for  if  he  could 
suppose  that  was  in  danger,  he  would  give  up  everything  he  had  ever  received 
rather  than  forfeit  his  liberty.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  two  stories,  — 
one  that  of  the  fox  who  got  into  a  vessel  of  com  and  ^w  so  fiit  there  that 
he  could  not  get  out  again  j  which  Horace  was  determined  to  prove  was  not 
his  case),  and  the  other  a  splenetic  trick  played  by  L.  Philippus  upon  a  wor- 
thy man,  whom  he  seduced  into  leaving  his  home  and  vocation  and  settling 
on  a  farm  in  the  country,  the  result  of  which  unnatural  chan^  was  the  tot^ 
destruction  of  his  peace  and  independence.  To  this,  too,  £u)nice  means  to 
say  he  will  never  let  himself  be  brought. 

1.  QMnque  diea]  This  is  a  conventional  phrase  to  express  any  short  time. 
It  occurs  in  S.  L  3.  16,  "  quinque  diebus  Nil  erat  in  locuUs." 

2.  SexiiUm]    In  b.  0.  8  this  month  first  received  the  name  of  Augustus. 

5.  cbim  ficuM  prima  ccdorque]  See  S.  ii,  6.  18,  n.  The  'designator'  was 
the  man  who  arranged  the  procession  at  the  funeral  of  any  important  peison, 
and  the  '  lictores '  were  his  attendants  who  kept  order.   (See  S.  i.  6.  ^.) 

8.  Officioaaque  »eduliUu]  That  is,  attending  npon  great  people,  and  so 
forth.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  diminutive  form  'opeUa'  had  any  particu- 
lar force.    Horace  uses  diminutives  when  it  suits  the  measure. 

10.  Qftodsibnma  nines  Albanis]  'Si'  is  used  with  reference  to  a  fhtore 
event,  even  if  it  be  not  hypothetical,  when  any  action  depends  upon  that 
event,  as  (S.  it  3.  9), 

"  multa  et  praedara  minantis 
81  Ticuum  tepido  c^isset  villula  tocto/' 


sea,  whether  to  Tarcntum  or  an3rwhere  else,  where  it  was  muder  than  at  his 
own  place  or  at  Rome.  *  Contractus '  cxpresvscs  the  attitude  of  a  man  sitting 
head  and  knees  together,  wrapped  up  by  the  fire  to  keep  himself  warm.  The 
west  wind  set  in  about  the  second  week  in  February. 

14.  Calaber  Jubel  hospes,]  The  man  is  made  a  Calabrian  only  to  give  the 
story  more  pomt. 

16.  Beniffne.]  This  is  a  polite  way  of  declining  the  offer.  "  You  are  very 
good/'  the  refusal  being  expressed  in  action.  (See  below,  y.  62.)  It  might 
mean  acceptance,  just  as  the  French  say  '  merci/  meaning  '  yes '  or  '  no,'  ac- 
cording to  drcnmstances. 

22.  dignis  ait  esse  parcUtUf]  *  Dignis '  is  masculine :  he  is  TewAy  to  serre 
tho^  who  are  worthy,  but  he  is  no  simpleton ;  he  knows  die  difljerenoe  be- 
tween true  money  and  counterfeit.  '  Lupini '  were  a  kind  of  bean  used  for 
counters  or  sham-money  on  the  stage ;  "  comicuni  aurum  "  as  it  is  called  m 
Plantos  (Poen.  iii.  2.  20). 

24.  Dtgmua  praeslabo  me]  Horace  means  to  say  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
show  hiniseif  worthy  (referring  to  '  dignis '  abore)  in  proportion  to  the  excel- 
lence of  him  (Maecenas)  who  has  laid liim  under  such  obligations.  He  says, 
in  effect,  that  Mtecenas  does  not  bestow  his  liberality  stupidly,  as  one  who 
gare  his  friends  what  he  was  just  as  ready  to  throw  to  the  pigs,  or  the  fool 
who  does  not  know  the  value  of  his  gifts.  He  only  gave  to  the  worthy,  and 
such  Horace  would  try  to  prove  himself. 

26.  anguttajronte]     See  C.  i.  33-  5,  n. 

27.  Beddet  dtdce  toqui,]  A  similar  instance,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the 
infinitive  as  a  neuter  substantive,  occurs  above  (S.  ii.  7.  43),  "Aufer  Me 
vulta  terrere."  "  In  the  Gn;ck  language  this  is  so  completely  the  case,  that 
the  article  may  be  prefixed  to  it  in  aU  its  cases.  The  English  also  treat 
their  infinitive  as  a  substantive,  when  they  place  before  it  Sie  preposition 
•to.'" 

28.  Gnarae]     See  C.  iv.  1.  4,  n. 

29.  mdpecula]  A  fox  eating  com  is  a  little  absurd,  bat  this  animal's  can- 
ning brinp  him  frequently  into  stories  of  this  sort.  In  this  instance  he  over- 
reaches hmiself.    In  respect  to  'curaera,'  see  S.  i.  I.  53,  n. 

34.  Hoc  ego  n  compalor]  As  to  '  compellor,'  see  S.  fi.  3.  297.  Horace 
•ays,  if  he  is  taunted  with  this  illustration,  ne  is  willing  to  resign  everything ; 
1^  which  he  means,  if  he  is  compared  to  the  fox  who  had  got  into  a  store  and 
had  become  so  fiu  he  could  not  get  out  again ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  become  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  that  he  could  not  as- 
sert his  own  liberty  till  he  should  cast  off  the  bounties  of  his  patron,  he  was 
willing  to  give  them  up ;  for  he  loved  the  peace  that  waits  upon  poverty,  not 
as  those  do  who  commend  it  at  rich  tables  spread  with  dainties,  bat  as  one 
who  would  not  exchange  his  ease  and  liberty  for  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (re- 
specting which,  compare  C.  i.  21. 1 ;  iii.  24. 1 ;  Epp.  i.  6.  6).  '  Altilia'  were 
fattened  poultry  and  other  birds,  for  which  service  there  were  particular  per- 
sons employed  ('fiwrtores,'  crtTcvrai). 

37.  rexque paterque  Audisti  coram,]  'Rex,'  which  is  generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense  (C.  I  4.  14,  n.),  is  here  used  in  a  ^ood.  As  to  'andisti,'  see  S.  ii. 
6.  20,  n.  'Verecundum'  means  'reverential.'  It  expresses  that  feeling 
which  Cicero  says  is  the  greatest  ornament  of  friendship,  "  Nam  maximum 
omamentum  amicitiao  tollit  qui  ex  ea  toUit  verecundiam  "  (Lael.  xxii.  82). 
Horace  means  to  say  that  Maecenas  had  always  found  him  full  of  affectionate 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  what  he  was  in  his  presence,  he  was  no  less  in  his 
absence ;  but  he  must  not  think  so  ill  of  him  as  to  suppose  he  only  behaved 
fo  because  he  wanted  to  keep  his  bounties ;  or,  if  he  thought  so,  let  him  see 
44 
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45.  roacum  Tibur]  'Yacuam'  mcaus  'idle/  Whether  Horace  bad  i 
hoose  of  his  own  at  Tibur,  or  not,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion ;  i( 
is  more  probable  that  he  had  not. 

46.  Fhilippusj  This  was  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  wlio  was  triburti]^  plebis 
B.  c.  104,  consul  B.C.  81,  and  censor  b.  c.  76.  Ue  was  a  very  distingul^oi} 
man,  an  enei^tic  supporter  of  the  popular  cause,  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompeios; 
and  a  powerful  orator. 

47.  oatavam  drcUer  horam]  The  following  is  Martial's  description  of  ^ 
distribution  of  a  Roman's  day :  —  The  first  and  second  hours  were  giren  to 
the  '  salutatio,'  or  reoep^n  of  clients  and  yisitors.  At  the  third  hour  the 
courts  opened  and  busmess  went  on  for  three  hours.    The  sixth  hour  was 

S'ven  up  to  rest  (and  the  'prandium'),  the  seventh  to  windin]^  tip  business, 
e  eighth  to  exercise,  and  with  the  ninth  began  dinner.  (Miut.  iv.  8.)  lA 
tiie  main  this  appears  to  have  been  the  division  of  the  day  in  Horace's  tane 
likewise. 

48.  Foro  RimtiMi  diatart  Carinaui\  The  Carints  was  a  collection  of  build- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  Via  Sacra,  under  Mons  Esquilinus.  It  com- 
prised the  houses  of  many  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  Philippa^ 
The  farthest  part  of  the  Carinas  could  not  have  been  above  three  quaitcn  of 
a  mile  from  the  Forum  Romanum ;  but  Philippus  was  old.  Horace  meant 
to  show  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  peevish,  being  tired  with  his  work  in  the 
Forum ;  and  in  tiiis  splenetic  humor,  which,  if  tUs  story  be  true,  had  bfecomd 
habimal  with  him,  he  fell  in  with  the  man  Mcna,  whose  easy  enjoyment  of 
life  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  It  made  him  jeafoos,  and.  btf  re- 
solved to  spoil  his  independence  if  he  oould. 

50.  Adrasmn  quiendam\  He  had  just  been  shaved,  and  was  paring  and 
cleaning  his  nails  leisurely  for  himself  ('proprios  purgantem  ungues');  he 
did  not  eihplov  the  barber  for  this  operation,  as  people  were  in  me  habit  of 
doing.  The  shop  was  empty,  because  those  who  would  oome  for  butdtiesa 
came  early,  and  tnose  who  came  to  lounge  came  later  (S.  i  7.  3).  '  Umbra,' 
whidi  here  means  a  shop,  is  used  for  different  kinds  of  buildings  by  the  poets. 
as  a  'porticus'  and  a  school.  See  Juvciud  (vii.  173) :  "Ad  pugnam  qui 
rhetorica  dcsccndit  ab  umbra."  The  shops  were  open,  probably,  as  they  m 
in  Italy  now. 

54.  unde  domo^  This  phrase,  which  is  eqnlvalen 
in  Virgil  (Aen.  %iii.  114) :  "  Qui  genus  ?  unde  dom 
know  who  the  man  is,  where  he  comes  from,  wheth 
'  ingenuus,'  who  is  his  father ;  if  a  fiieedman,  who  is 

55.  Vdimum  nomine  Jtfcnam,]  This  person  is  re 
of  some  person  of  the  Volteia  gens,  of  which  one  or 
Roman  writers.  A  freedman  took  the  Gentile  na 
manumission.    The  name  Menas  is  akin  to  Menodc 

trius,  Lucas  to  Lucanus,  Silas  to  Sylvanhs,  Artemas  to  Artemius,  etc 

56.  sine  criminB^  notum  Ef]  The  description  Menas  gives  of  himself  is,  that 
he  is  a  crier  of  small  means,  of  unblemished  character,  well  known  as  a  per- 
son who  could  be  active  or  quiet  as  the  occasion  required,  and  who  enjoyed, 
what  he  got ;  one  who  made  himself  happy  in  the  company  of  humble  people, 
in  the  possession  of  a  house  of  his  own,  at  the  theatres  and  Circus,  and  with 
the  amusements  of  the  Campus  Martins.  '£t  quaerere  et  uti,'  'to  get  and 
to  enjoy,'  expresses  tiie  reverse  of  him  who  is  *  nescius  uti  Compositis^  (S.  ii. 
3. 109).  *  lire  certo  *  is  opposed  to  a  lodging,  *  coenaculnm '  (Epp.  i.  1.  91, 
n.).  It  appears  (v.  65)  that  he  transacted  business  as  a  seller;  probably  he 
^ad  some  second-hand  things  of  his  own  to  dispose  of.  But  the  ' nnieco '^wat' 
not  usually  the  petton  who  inatifligM  an'  auctio,*-  wliiiA  lyas  pifetiaea  iiWiy 
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Ir.  155),  "  £fe  patrwfli  solae  et  certos  novere  penateii " ;  and  ( Aen.  yi.  673)^ 
''Kalli  certa  domus  ;  lads  habitamus  opacis;"  Ck>mpare^  £pp.  i.  15.  28  ^' 
''Scurra  vagus  Don  qui  certain  praesepe  teneret" 

63.  Non  smu  credere  Maia,]  *Sane'  is  not  commonly  osed  m  negatiw 
ieatODces.  It  is  an  adirerb  ofemphasis.  As  to  '  bcnirne/  see  above,  r.  16y> 
ind  on  the  sabjanctive  'neget,*  compare  S.  ii.  6.  81.  "What,  he  deny  me?  " 

65.  tamoato  scndapopeiio]  To  be  without  the  toga  in  the  streets  was  nofr 
jDQsidored  respectable.  It  was  confined  to  the  lowest  sort  of  people,  which 
£»  Gxpr^sed  by  the  diminutive  'popello.'  This  word  is  used  only  here  and 
hy  PersioB  (iv.  15).  '  Scrota'  signifies  small  wares,  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  ypvn|.    As  to  'oocopat,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  28,  n. 

67.  Msrcenaria  vittda,]  The  bonds  (that  is,  the  occupation^)  of  baying  and 
selling.  Mena  offers  these  as  his  excuse  for  not  having  waited  upon  Philip- 
pus  in  the  rooming,  at  his  '  salutado,'  as,  after  his  attention  of  the  previous 
day,  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  do  if  he  had  had  time. 

71.  Pcei  nomxm,  vemes;]    See  above,  v.  47,  n.,  and  C.  i.  1.  20,  n. 

72  dicenda  taoenda  hcutm]  This  is  a  familiar  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
f^fT^  apfifipw  t'  ?iw  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1001),  which  was  a  conventional 
l^hrase.  It  means  all  nianner  of  things.  Persius  (iv.  5)  has  "  dicenda  tacen- 
4aqQ6  caHes.'^  ViigU  (Acn.  ix.  595),  ''  digna  atque  indigna  relatu  Vodfe- 
iitiiA,**  Horace  means  that  Volteius  was  placed  at  his  ease  by  his  host,  and, 
being  a  simple  man,  talked  of  what  came  uppermost  without  waiting  to  see 
tf  it  was  oat  of  season  or  not.  '  Dimittere '  was  a  word  of  poUteness  used 
mnong  e^puUs,  as  above,  v.  18. 

73.  Etc  ubi  saepe]  After  he  had  broken  the  ice,  Yolteius  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  repeat  his  visits,  till  at  last  he  became  an  established  guest  and  a 
claily  attendant  at  the  rich  mian's  morning  receptions,  till,  on  one  occasion, 
he  was  invited  to  accompany  Philippus  to  his  country-seat  in  the  Sabine 
countcy,  during  the  '  feriae  Liatinae.'  This  festival  was  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. Its  proper  name  was  Latiar.  The  holidays  lasted  six  days,  d\iring 
which  all  manner  of  festivities  went  on,  and  business  was  suspended.  They 
were  *  feriae  conceptivae,'  that  id,  they  were  annual,  but  not  Md  always  at 
the  sawe  season,  which  is  what  Horace  means  by  calling  them  '  indictae.' 
'the  magistrates  appointed  the  time  of  their  celebratioti. 

79.  £m  requiem,  dum  rinis]  Philippus,  tired  with  his  wotk,  rdVieshed  him- 
«Hf  by  getting  atnnsement  at  other  people's  expense.  He  gave  the  man  a 
Siani  eqmValeiU  to  iabout  ^£60"  of  EngliJBh  mdney,  add  offered  to  lend  him  a^ 
much  more. 

,  8i.  vhiOa  crepai  tnera:]  So  Ciodrd  says  (Ad  Att.  ix.  12),  "Mera  scelara 
loquuntur.'*  (Ibl  13.)  ^'I)olabella  suis  hteris  merum  belltmi  loquitur.'' 
(ir.  7.)  "  Chaeripptis  mera  monstra  nnntibret." 

87.  i^pimmattUcCaeg&t,]    See  C.  iii.  1.  30,  n. 

91 .  Durus — attentuBqwe]  Philippus  means  that  he  appears  to  be  too  hard- 
UMii^  asA  t£Kt\6va  abdut  hid  affhus.  Compare  S.  ii.  6.  82,  "Asper  et 
Attentos  qoaesitis " ;  and  Epp.  L  16.  70,  "sine  pascat  duros  aretqn6." 

92.  Pol  me  miaentm,Y  Gellius  (xi.  6)  says,  respecting  oaths  of  this  sort, 
that  women  never  swore  by  Hercules,  nor  men  by  Castor,  but  both  men  and 
women  would  swear  by  the  temple  of  Pollux,  '  Aedepol,'  and  this,  he  says 
on  ^e  authority  of  Varro,  was  only  adopted'  by  men  in  later  times,  whereas 
it  had  always  been  used  by  women,  woo  got  it  from  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries; 

94'.  Qaod  te  pet  Gentwn]  See  Epp.  ii.  1. 144.  This  use  of  the  relative 
'quod'  in  entreaties  is  common,  as  in  Virgil  (Aenl  vi.  363),  and  Tcrdnoc^ 
(Wmh  ii  6r54}.    It  wts-eostomsiy  for  sfatTts  to-psay  to^  their  oMtfieir  bj^ 
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the  name  (which  involves  the  same  element  as  ycK-ecrip,  yi-vo/iai),  it  should 
be  the  attendant  on  a  man's  birth,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  life.  It  represented  his  spiritual  identity,  and  the  character 
of  the  genius  was  the  character  of  the  man.  Hence  we  understand  why  the 
marriage-bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius  (Epp.  i.  1.  87,  n.).  Hence  Horace 
speaks  of  "genium  memorem  brevis  aevi "  (Epp.  ii.  1. 143),  and  ofierings  of 
wine  and  flowers,  and  such  like,  were  said  to  be  presented  to  the  genius  when 
a  man  was  indulging  in  that  way  himself  (A.  JP.  209).  This  explains  the 
expressions  "genio  indulgere  "  (Persius  v.  151),  "^€«iium  suum  defraudare  ** 
(Terence,  Phorm.  i.  1. 10),  "genium  curare"  (C.  liL  17. 14).  Women  bad 
their  genii,  but  they  were  named  Junones. 
98.  oenfm  eat,]    See  S.  ii.  S.  312. 


.    EPISTLE     VIII. 

Kbbpbctiko  the  person  to  whom  ihts  Epistle  was  written,  and  the  occa- 
sion, see  Ep.  3  of  this  Book,  Intix>duction,  and  note  on  v.  15.  Horace,  it 
appears,  was  not  in  very  ^^d  humor  with  himself  when  he  wrote  it.  He 
describes  himself  as  suffcnng  less  frorft  bodily  than  mental  weakness,  irrita- 
bility, sluggishness,  pcrvcrseness,  and  caprice.  Ho  may  use  rather  stronger 
language  man  was  necessary,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  felt  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  says  he  felt.  It  shows  Uiat  a  man  may  give  good  advice  to  his 
friends  which*  ho  cannot  steadily  applj  to  himself,  and  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  Horace,  and  his  philosophical  aspirations,  described, 
probably  about  this  time,  in  his  Epistle  to  Macenas  (i.  1). 

2.  oomiti  acribaeqtte  Neroms]  See  S.  i.  7.  23,  n.  The  following  words  in 
this  Epistle  have  been  referred  to  in  former  notes :  '  quid  agam '  (Epp.  3. 15), 
'minantem'  (S.  ii.  3.  9),  'momordcrit*  (S.  ii.6.  45),  'cur^  (C.i.33.3),  'co- 
horti  *  (S.  L  7.  23). '  *  Suaviter '  occurs  in  the  same  connection  in  S.  i.  9.  5. 
'  Multa  et  pulchra  minantem '  refers  to  his  philosophical  aspirations  and  pro- 
fessions.   See  Introduction. 

6.  longinquU  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris ;]  The  pastures  of  Apulia,  Calabria, 
and  Lucania,  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  nave  been  referred  to  beforo 
(C.  iii.  16.35;  Epod.  i.  27y. 

10.  propereid  arcere  veUmo ;]  As  to  the  construction,  see  C  i.  97.  4,  n. 
'  Vetemus '  is  a  lethaigy,  here  applied  to  the  mind,  and  his  faithful  physicians 
are  the  friends  who  would  cheer  and  rouse  him,  though  we  may  take  the 
word  '  medicis '  literally,  and  suppose  he  was  under  medical  treatment  His 
feelings  probably  arose  out  of  the  state  of  his  health. 

14.  lA  plaoeat  juveni\  Tiberius  was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Bat  on 
'juvenis,'  see  C.  i.  2.  41. 


EPISTLE    IX. 

Ab  to  Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  letter  of  introduction  is  addressed  to 
Tiberius,  see  C.  ii.  6,  Introduction.  The  occasion  was  that  journey  into  Ar- 
menia which  has  been  referred  to  twice  before  (Epp.  3  and  7).  It  is  a  well- 
considered  and  careful  production.    Horace  would  have  written  moro  wannlj 
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to  any  yerj  earnest  ealogy.    Horace  therefore  satisfieg  himself  with  merely 
naming  his  (iiend,  and  excusing  his  own  boldness  in  doing  so. 

I.  nimirttm]  *  Of  course/  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  otherwise.  Horace 
sometimes  uiics  the  word  seriously,  sometimes  ironically,  as  in  S.  ii.  2.  106 ; 
3.  120.  He  says,  '  Of  course  Septimius  knows  my  influence  with  you  better 
than  anybody  else  does  ('  unus,'  see  S.  ii.  6.  57,  n.),  and  better  than  I  do  my- 
self, and  thinks  that  I  stand  to  yon  in  the  relation  of  an  intimate  firiend,  or 
he  would  not  press  me  for  an  intraduction.'  There  is  about  the  same  amount 
of  ironical  meaning  in  '  scilicet '  (v.  3)  as  in  '  nimirum.'  '  Tradere '  is  the 
usual  word  for  introductions.     (S.  i.  9.  47.) 

4.  Dignum  mente  domogtie]  Tacitus  savs  of  Tiberius,  that  his  genuine  char- 
acter did  not  come  out  fully  till  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  At  this  time  he 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  even  now  was  reserved  and  unpleas- 
ant in  his  manners,  so  much  so  that  even  Augustus  could  hardly  be  cheerful 
in  his  company.  Horace  speaks  well  of  him,  not  only  here,  when  he  is  writ- 
ing to  himself,  but  in  Epp.  ii.  2.  I,  written  probably  at  a  later  time,  to  his 
friend  Julius  Florus.  The  fourteenth  Ode  or  the  fourth  Book  was  written  in 
honor  of  his  successes,  but  there  no  great  amount  of  warmth  is  shown  in  his 
favor.  'Domo'  means  his  family.  Tiberius  was  the  son  of  T.  ClaudiuB 
Kero,  and  the  Ncroncs  belonged  to  the  patrician  gens  Claudia,  which  num- 
bered man^  consuls  and  other  high  magistrates,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  family  in  b.  c.  504.     Tbev  were  of  Sabine  ori^. 

5.  Mwtere  cumjungi]  This  phrase  is  like  'officium  facio'  below  (Epp.  17. 
21).  It  means  to  discharge  the  duties  of  friendship,  but  generally  expresses 
the  relation  of  an  inferior  to  one  above  him  in  rank,  and  sometimes  is  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  servility. 

6.  valdius]  This  comparative  occurs  again,  uk  A.  P.  321  :  "  valdius  ob- 
lectat  populum." 

II.  FrcntiM  ad  urbanae  descendi  pmemia.]  'Urbanae  frontis '  seems  to 
mean  an  '  impudent  ^nt,'  such  as  one  who  had  been  bred  in  cities  might 
show.  'Praemia'  seems  to  be  opposed  to  'opprobria,'  and  '  descendere  is 
commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  arena.  Horace  may  mean  (taking 
his  metaphor  from  this  source),  that,  to  avoid  the  discredit  of  a  greater  fault, 
he  has  resolved  to  win  the  crown  or  prize  of  impudence,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

13.  /Scrips  tut  ffregis]  This  construction  with  the  genitive  is  more  common 
in  Greek.  It  occurs  in  C.  iii.  13.  13  :  "  Fies  nobilium  tu  qnoqne  fontium." 
As  to  '  fortem  bonumque,'  see  C.  iv.  4.  29,  n. 


EPISTLE    X. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Fuscus  Aristins,  whose  name  appears  in  C.  i. 
22 ;  S.  i  9.  61 ;  10.  83.  For  such  particulars  as  can  be  stated  about  him,  see 
the  Introduction  to  the  above  Ode.  It  appears  that  his  habits  inclined  him 
to  a  town  life.  He  was  making  money  m  some  way,  and  he  was  associated 
with  all  Horace's  literary  and  other  /'ricnds.  Horace  praises  the  freedom, 
the  natural  beauties,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  and  sho^vs  that  thc^ 
1^  natural  to  men's  tastes,  from  the  attempts  they  make  to  ^t  trees  in  their 
town  houses,  and  a  prospect  over  the  fields.  He  follows  this  up  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  how  it  blinds  the  eyes  to  the 
diitinction  between  truth  and  fiilsehood,  and  how  prosperity  only  makes  ad- 
44* 
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8.  Quid  guaeris  f]  '  Why  need  you  ask  f '  This  is  only  a  formiik  e^air- 
alcnt  to  '  in  short/ 

9.  fertis  rumore  iecundo :]  *  Rnmore  secando '  ifi  a  phnse  wfaidi  ocean  ia 
rarioos  combinations.  Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  90j  has  "  Eigo  iter  inceptami  ccle* 
rant  nimore  secnndo/'  where  Wagner  applies  it  to  the  song  of  toe  roweis. 
Tacitns,  speaking  of  the  honors  conferred  on  Nero,  says,  "  nt  liaec  aecnndo 
mmore  ita  adversis  animis  acoeptum,  qnod  filio  Clandii  socer  Sejanas  destt- 
Haretnr  "  (Ann.  iii.  29).  He  oses  '  adverso  mmore '  in  the  opposite  soue 
(xiv.  11).    Here  it  means  with  an  nnanimous  assent,  or  lond  assent. 

10.  fugitivuB  liba  reauo  ;\  He  likens  himself  to  the  slave  who  ran  away 
from  the  priest,  his  master,  oecaose  he  fed  him  too  much  on  the  sweet  csikes 
Offered  in  sacrifice.  He  got  tired  of  fiiem,  and  wanted  plainer  food.  These 
cakes, '  liba,'  which  the  Greeks  called  ircXoyot,  were  made  of  flonr  sweetened 
gcnendly  with  honey,  and  sometimes  made  in  the  shape  of  animals  as  a  sab- 
stitate  for  more  costly  sacrifices.  Horace  appears  to  have  had  some  story  'ul 
his  mind. 

12.  Viven  naturae]  See  S.  i.  1.  49,  n. :  "  quid  referat  intra  Natoree  fines 
yiventi."  Horace  considers  the  artificial  state  of  society  and  mode  of  life  in 
lai^  towns,  as  all  must,  to  be  a  wider  departure  from  the  natnial  oondidoft 
of  man  than  a  country  life. 

13.  Ponendaeque  cbmo]  There  are  three  fbrms  of  this  dative,  'donmi,' 
'domo/  'domi.'  'Area'  is  an  open  space,  here  for  building  on.  Tbo- 
technical  meaning  of  it  is  given  on  C  i.  9.  18. 

15.  plus  tfpeant  hiem&s^]     See  S.  ii.  3.  10,  n. 

16.  rubiem  Canis  d  momenta  Leoni8i\  See  0.  iii.  13.  8,  ni.  ^  29.  18,  n. 
'Momenta'  here  seems  to  mean  the  violence  of  the  heat  that  accompaniM 
this  constellation. 

19.  Detenus  Libycis  okt]  Horace  asks  whether  the  field,  covered  with 
nowers,  smells  less  sweet  and  looks  less  beautiful  than  marble  floors,  laid 
with  mosaic  pictures  and  strewed  with  flowers,  or  other  perfumes.  Respect- 
ing  tlie  Libyan  and  otlier  mnrblcs,  see  C  ii.  18.  3,  n.  By  '  lapillis '  £k>raoe 
means  the  small  pieces'  of  diflTerent  marbles  with  which  the  floors  were  laid, 
'  tcsscllae '  or  '  crustulae,'  as  they  were  called.  Such  pavements,  which  am 
now  so  costly  as  only  to  be  found  in  the  richest  houses,  were  formerly  very 
common  in  Italy.  They  were  wrought  in  colored  marbles,  or  the  more'  or- 
dinary ones  in  white  and  block. 

2D.  aqua  iendit  rumpere  plumbum]  '  Plumbum '  means  leaden  pipes,  wbicfa 
were  called  *  fistulae.'  Cisterns  were  called  *  castella,*  and  there  were  three 
sorts :  '  publica,'  which  received  the  water  intended  for  public  porpoees ; 
*  privata,'  wliich  were  the  common  property  of  several  persons  who  cfubbod 
tOj]rether  to  build  it,  and  laid  on  pipes  to  conduct  the  water  to  their  '  casteUa 
domestica,'  the  cisterns  they  had  in  their  o\^  honses.  These  pipes  there^aro 
intersected  the  whole  city.  As  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  4.  37,  n.),  those  who 
coald  not  aflTord  to  have  water  laid  on  at  their  houses,  resorted  to  the  '  lacos ' 
or  public  tanks  erected  for  their  convenience,  mostly  by  the  liberality  of  indi- 
viduals, in  several  parts  of  the  town. 

21.  trepidat  cum  murmure]  Compare  C.  ii.  3.  II :  "obliquo  laborat  Lym- 
pha  fugax  trepidare  rivo." 

22.  nutritur  sUva  columnas,]     See  note  on  C.  iii.  10.  5. 

24.  Naturam  expellas  Jurca]  This  was  a  common  expressicm :  '  to  tOsi^ 
dut  with  a  pitchfork,'  that  is,  forcibly  and  with  contempt 

25.  mah — fastidia]    *  Weary  vices/  such  as  o6cupy  the  dwellebs  in  gretd 
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drinks  ^  dj4  ot  Aquinam,  sbaU  suffer  harm  more  certain  or  more  deep 
tfmn  h0  who  cdnnot  tell  trath  from  falsehood.'  There  is  strong  irbny  id 
these  wdrd#,  ilnd  thfey  follow  naturally  on  what  goes  befoul,  iti  ^{yresentin^ 
Ibe  paltry  objects  with  which  the  mind  is  employed  in  what  is  called  fii^hion- 
«Uo  life,  to  the  destruetion  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  foreign  purples  (enumerated  on  C.  ii.  16.  36)  were  most  esteemed, 
«d  tteflft  W«re  imitated  by  the  Italians  (see  Epp.  il.  1.  207).  The  '  facus ' 
wi»  a  martna  plant  of  some  kind,  which  yielded  a  red  juice  used  for  coloring. 
Jn  was  eommonly  used  in  imitation  of  the  real  dye.  Hence  it  came  to  bef 
iised  for  deception  in  geneml.  Aquinum  (Aouino),  the  birth-place  of  Jure- 
Hid,  was  lb  huge  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  lAtina,  between  fVegelLae  and 
V^snaAiiin. 

31.  Si  qmd  mhrahen]  This  maxim  is  consistent  with  the  advice  to  Ni^ 
tfldw,  Epp.  6. 1. 

34.  CtrvuM  equum  pwpia  inelwr]  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  spoken  thitf 
ftble  to  the  cttiaeos  of  Himera,  when  they  were  preparing  to  confer  absolute 
power  on  Phalaris,  and  gire  him  a  body-guard.  The  fable  is  told  by  Phs»^ 
onis  (ir.  4),  with  the  substitution  of  a  boar  for  the  stag. 

37.  8ed  poeUptam  vktor  viUehB]  '  Violens '  expresses  the  struggle  with 
wMch  the  hoarse  won  his  victory  and  his  servitude. 

36.  potion  metallis]  The  'yectigalia'  from  mines  ('metalla')  were  ve^ 
considerable  at  this  time.  The  principal  mines  were  the  gold  of  Aquikia 
tfod  Ictimnli  in  the  Alps,  |md  the  silver  of  Spain. 

42.  ut  cak^us  otim,]  See  S.  i.  3.  31,  n.  '  Olim '  is  used  quite  indefinitely, 
«  in  S.  i.  1.  25,  "  at  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  Doctores."  See  C.  li. 
iai7,n. 

4S.  Torium  difffUt  aetftU]  Thd  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  pnsolier,  led  with 
ft  rope  round  his  neck  by  his  captor. 

4^.  Baec  tibi  dietabam]  The  imperfect  tense  is  generally  used  in  letters, 
insiead  of  the  present,  because  the  action  is  past  to  the  person  receiving  thcf 
letter.  As  to  'dietabam,'  see  S.  i.  10.  92,  n.  The  Ftdkvtm  Vacunae  #atf 
about  ftree  miles  from  the  eonfluence  of  the  Digeiitia  and  the  Anio,  close  to 
the  modem  town  Roeca  Oiovane.  Vacnna  was  originally  a  Sabme  goddess, 
I  to  fanve  boea  identical  i^ith  Victoria. 


EPISTLE    XI. 

T<6ft'Epfistto  is  addressed  to  one  Bulladus,  of  whom  wtf  kno^  nothing  at 
flH.  He  was  travelling  in.  the  .£gean  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  wias  absent 
longfer  than  Horsbce  wished,  or  thought  good  for  him ;  and  the  objoct^of  thiff 
iMler  is  to  iaduoe  him  to  return. 

I.  Quid  tibi  visa  C%im,]  The  island  of  Chios  was  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, bni  had,  as  it  still  has,  an  excellent  climate  and  choice  wines;  its 
women  also  were  very  handsome :  in  all  of  wliich  particulars  ancient  and 
modem  accounts  a^ree.  Its  principal  town,  Chios,  was  a  noble  city,  ricMy 
adorned  with  buildings  and  works  of  art.  Not  a  trace  of  anything  re- 
mains- 

mlanue  LeAotA  From  the  Trojan  war  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  £mpir6, 
when  Tacitus  calls  it  "  insula  nooilis  et  andoena  "  (Ann.  vi.  3),  the  fortunes 
of  Lesbos,  its  revolutions  and  conquests,  its  connection  with  Athens,  its  ixa- 
dkioit  of  OrphMi,  its  poet»  and  musicians  and  statesmen,  its  oitie^  a&d  ^ofks 
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2.  oofictima  iMmoSff  bamos  (tne  island;  »  rouffn,  not  tne  town  is  meant, 
and  it  is  called  '  ooncinna'  from  its  buildings,  of  whidi  a  temple  of  Jnno  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Outside  and  inside,  this  temple  was  adorned 
wiUi  the  finest  works  of  art.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  mole  at  Samos, 
made  to  protect  the  harbor,  which  would  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  trar- 
dler. 

2.  Croen  reaia  Sardet,]  The  town  of  Sardes  (ai  Sopdci^),  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  which  was  bomt  to  the  ground  in  the  revolt  of  the  loniaos,  b.  c- 
499,  was  originally  built  of  slight  materials,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  enor- 
mous wealth  dunng  the  reigns  of  Uie  Lydian  kmgs,  and  espedallj  thai  of 
Chbsus,  whose  palace  became  the  residence  of  the  Persian  Satraps  and  was 
beautified  by  them,  especially  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  gardens  are  cele- 
brated (Cic.  de  Senect  c.  17). 

3.  Smyrna  quid  et  Colophon  ?}  Alexander  the  Great  found  Smyrna  in 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  design  of  rebuilding  it,  being  prompted  by  Nemesis 
in  a  dream.  He  did  not  live  to  do  so,  but  Anticonus  began  and  Lysimachns 
finished  a  new  town  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Ionia.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  was  a 
temple  erected  to  Homer,  and  called  Honierium.  The  inhabitants  claimed 
him  as  their  countryman,  and  showed  a  cave  in  which  it  was  said  he  wrotd 
his  poems. 

Colophon,  also  in  Ionia,  on  the  Hales,  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachns,  with 
Lebedns  (v.  6).  Its  chief  attraction  was  its  neighborhood  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo.    At  present,  only  a  few  huts  stand  on  the  site  of  this  town. 

Majora  mitwrave  famay\  *  Be  tliey  greater  or  less  than  report  makes  Aem 
out  to  be  (I  care  not  which),  are  thcv  not  all  tame  compared  with  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  and  the  Tiber  ? '  *  Ve  'is  probably  formed  fix)m  *  vel,'  and  had 
much  tlie  same  meaning,  being  chiefly  used  in  poetry.  When  *  vcl '  is  used, 
an  indifference  in  the  speaker's  mind  is  implied  as  to  which  of  the  two  cases 
or  objects  be  taken.  '  Ne,'  being  attached  to  '  cuncta,'  shows  that  the  eat- 
phasu)  lies  on  that  word. 

5.  AttalicU  AT  urbibua]  One  of  the  towns  of  the  kingdom  of  Peigamoniy 
bequeathed  by  Attains  ill.  to  the  Roman  people,  and  constituted  a  Romaa 
province  on  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  B.C.  129.  The  kingdom  of  Pexgamnm* 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Romans,  included  Mysia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  and 
part  of  Caria,  Uie  principal  cities  of  which  (fUfrpon-cXfis)  were  Ephesus, 
Pcrgamum,  Sardes,  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  Cyzicus.  Other  laige  towns  were 
Tradles,  Adramyttium,  Thvatira,  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  are  shown,  by  iho 
ruins  that  remain,  to  have  been  built  and  ornamented  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

6.  An  Lebedum  lawku]  Lysimachns,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301 ), 
when  he  became  master  of  tne  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed  tho 
towns  of  Lebedns  and  Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  transferred  their  inhabitants 
to  Ephesus.  Lebedns  never  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  so  as  to  recover  any 
of  its  former  importance,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  probably  helped  to 
cause  the  desolate  appearance  described  by  Horace.  He  writes  as  if  he  knew 
Lebedns,  but  did  not  know  the  other  places  he  refers  to  before.  He  moat 
have  seen  this  place,  if  at  all,  in  his  campaigning  with  Brutus. 

7.  Crabi'is  desertior]     Gabii  was  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  an  Alban  colo- 


ny, 100  stadia  from  Rome.  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  resort  for  peo- 
ple in  humble  circumstances,  and  calls  it  "  Simplicibus  Gabiis  ?  "  (iii.  190). 
In  Horace's  time,  while  cold  bathing  was  the  fashion  under  the  advice  of 


Antonius  Musa,  it  appears  Qabii  was  resorted  to.    Horace  may  have  beon 
there  himself.     See  Epp.  15.  9. 

B       KV//«M«**1        1?;<lA«im  OMia   aVLTkti*-  Ava  vnilAA   Avk«m    T>A«mA     in   «-lkA    .QaVIma  4«««i;. 
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ueircr  lo  oaTO  nsen  vo  any  gnxa  imponance  again. 

Gabii  and  Fidense  were  proverbially  joined  together  (see  Jav.  S.  x.  99). 
ViigU  mentions  them  together  as  colonies  of  Alba  (Aen.  vi.  773)  :  — 
"  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Grabios,  nrbemqne  Fidenam, 
Hi  Collatinas  imponent  montibus  arces  " ; 
where,  it  may  be  observed,  Vii^  shortens  the  first  syllable,  whereas  Horace 
and  Javenal  and  Silins  (xv.  91 )  make  it  long. 

tamen  illie  vivere  vellem,]  Horace  seems  to  mean  that,  though  Lebedns  was 
a  place  deserted,  he  could  enjoy  living  there,  though  it  cut  him  off  from  all 
liis  friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  prospect  it  gave  of  the  sea,  which  would 
*l)e  an  exaggerated  wa^  of  speaking.  He  had  probably  in  mind  some  occa- 
'fiion  when  be  had  admired  uie  sea  from  Lebedns,  and  the  recollection  came 
tipon  him  strongly  as  he  wrote ;  or  Bullatius  may  have  said  something  in  a 
ietter  about  the  fine  prospect,  and  Horace  means  that  be  agrees  with  him. 
""^  But,*  he  goes  on  to  say, '  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  traveller,  when 
he  gets  spuished,  may  be  glad  of  a  tavern  to  retire  to  and  clean  himself,  but 
he  would  not  wish  to  stay  there  all  his  life ;  and  the  man  who  has  got  chilled 
may  be  glad  of  a  fire  or  hot  bath,  but  he  does  not  reckon  fires  and  hot  baths 
the  chief  good  of  life ;  and  though  you  may  have  been  glad  to  get  on  shore 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  escape  from  a  storm,  you  will  surely  not  thmk  it  neces- 
sary to  stay  there  for  ever.  If  a  man  is  in  health,  Rhodes  and  Mvtilene  are 
not  the  places  for  him ;  so  come  back  again  while  you  may,  and  if  you  must 
praise  those  distant  parts,  praise  them  at  home/  (w.  11-21.)  It  appears 
as  if  Bullatius  had  been  a  good  while  absent,  and  meant  to  remain  much 
longer. 

11.  ^*  Capua  Romam]  The  road  Appius  made  (b.c.  312)  extended  only 
as  far  as  Capua.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  Beneventum,  and  then  on 
by  two  difibrent  branches  to  Brundisium  (see  S.  i.  5.  79,  n.). 

12.  necqm  Frigus  coUegit]  *  CoUigere '  is  not  used  in  tliis  sense  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  is,  he  who  has  got  chilled.  'Fumos'  may  be  bakers*  ovens, 
or  any  furnaces  to  which  a  man  might  go  to  warm  himselt 

17.  Ineobimt]     See  S.  ii.  3.  137,  n. 

18.  Paenula  aolsliHo,  campestre]  The  '  paenula'  was  a  thick  outer  mantle 
worn  in  bad  weather  over  the  toga.  The  'campestre'  was  a  linen  cloth 
worn  roimd  the  loins,  in  games  or  exercises  in  which  the  body  was  otherwise 
stripped,  as  also  in  swimming. 

19.  camimuJ]    See  Epod.  li.  43,  n. 
23.  in  annumy]    See  Fpp.  i.  2.  38 

26.  effvsi  laU  maris  arbiter]  That  is,  a  place  which  commands  (as  we  say) 
a  wide  prospect  over  the  sea,  such  as  Lebedns  was  described  to  be  above. 
The  south  wind  is  called  'aihiter  Hadriae'  in  a  different  sense  in  C. 
i  3.  15. 

28.  Strenua  not  exercet  inertia :]  This  is  a  very  hiq^py  expression,  and  has 
become  proverbial  for  a  do-nothing  activity,  such  exertions  as  tend  to  no 
point  and  produce  no  fruits.  '  Navibus  atque  quadrigis '  means  '  running 
about  by  sea  and  land.'  '  Quadriga '  is  any  canriage  drawn  by  four  horses 
(abrMSt,  two  tinder  the  yoke  attached  to  the  pole,  and  two  outside, '  fhnales,' 
fastened  by  traces),  though  the  word  is  more  generalljr  used  for  a  triumphal 
or  racing  chariot  than  for  a  travelling  carriage,  of  which  there  were  various 
kinds.  'Rheda'  was  the  most  general  name  for  such  a  carriage  on  four 
wheels  (see  S.  ii.  6.  42,  n.).  'Petorritum'  was  another  name,  and  a  third 
was  '  canmca,*  a  later  name,  not  known  in  Horace's  time.  There  were  others, 
each  differing  more  or  less  from  the  rest :  '  dsinm/  '  essednia/  '  carpentom/ 
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EPISTLE    ^U' 

Iccirs,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  has  been  mentioned,  witli  aU 
that  U  known  of  him,  in  the  Introduction  to  C.  i.  29,  and  PompeiBt  Grae- 
phus  in  C.  ii.  16.  It  is  a  letter  of  introduction  for  Grosphos  to  iodias,  who 
was  employed  in  managing  Agrippa's  estates  in  Sicilj.  The  Epistle  beg;vu 
with  some  general  remurks  on  the  position  and  circumstaDoee  of  lecius,  ex- 
horting him  to  contentment,  and  commending  his  pursuit  of  philosophy  in 
the  midst  of  common  employments.  It  then  passes  on  to  the  leeoonMB^ 
tion  of  Grosphns,  and  finishes  with  one  or  two  items  of  public  news. 

1.  FVuctibtu  Affrwpoe]  From  what  sources  Aerippi^  derired  his  immense 
wealth  we  do  not  know.  From  this  Epistle  we  learn  that  he  had  eccatea  in 
Sicily,  probably  given  him  after  his  saccessos  against  Sextos  POmpeim.  Hor- 
ace means  to  say  to  Iccius,  that  he  has  eot  a  good  post,  and  may  be  Tefy 
comfortable  if  ho  is  careful.  He  probably  got  a  percentu^  on  whal  he  eol- 
Iccted.    He  collected  Agrippa's  rents, '  fnictus.' 

4.  cui  renun  suppetit  usus]  *  Rcrum  usus '  here  seem9  t«  viean  the  mpfkj 
of  things  necdfj.  *  Suppcto,'  meaning  *  to  be  sufficient,'  occurs  in  Epod. 
xviL  64.  *  Pauper '  is  here  used  moro  m  1^  sense  of  piiv^tion  tl^g  Honce 
generally  uses  it. 

7.  poitorum]  'Ponere '  is  the  usual  word  for  potting  dishes  on  the  table, 
U  obsenred  on  S.  ii.  2.  23.  Here  fine  dishes  are  meant,  as  we  can  tell  by  tie 
context  The  nettle, '  urtica,'  forms  an  ingredi<ent  in  the  faio^  of  poor  people 
in  this  country,  and  still  more  in  Scotland.  'Protinos'  means  'right  on,' 
and  Is  applied  in  various  ways.  Here  it  means  '  in  an  uninterrepled  oooreel' 
that  is,  'always.'  'Ut*  means,  'even  supposing,'  as  in  Epod.  i.  21,  <  Co»- 
festim,'  'straightway,'  has  the  same  root  as  'festino.'  'Foitonae  rivus' 
teems,  as  Orelli  says,  to  hare  been  a  proverbial  expression. 

10.  naturam  mutare]  Horace  says  the  9anie  in  a  difoe«t  mpUcatiaii  elae- 
'Where  Clipo4.  iv.  *) : 

"  Licet  snperbus  ambules  peconia^ 
Fortune  non  mutat  genus." 

12.  Miramur  n  Democriii]  "  I  am  surprised  that  Democritnt  shoeld  hate 
aUowerl  his  sheep  to  eat  the  core  off  his  fields,  whUe  his  mind  was  wenderiiv 
in  swift  fliffht  for  away,  leaving  his  body  j  and  yet  you,  in  the  midst  oi  si«S 
sordid  work  and  the  infection  of  money,  are  bent  on  wisdom,  and  that  of  no 
mean  sort,  and  continue  to  study  things  sublime."  Democritus  of  Abdete 
had  a  considerable  patrimony,  which  he  neglected  for  travel  and  study.  It 
seems  his  name  had  passed  into  a  Moverb. 

20.  Empedodx  an  Suninivm]  £mpedocles  was  bom  aboot  b.  a  S2e,  aad 
was  a  man  of  wealth  and  station  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  w»s  a  pl^ 
losophor,  but  his  opinions  are  hard  to  trace.  He  pretended  to  a  divine  naiufe. 
(See  A.  P.  463,  sqq.)  His  poema,  of  which  fragments  are  extant,  weie  maeh 
read  and  admired  by  the  Romans.  Horace  refers  perhaps  to  a  dogma  in^ 
puted  to  Empedocles,  to  which  Cicero  alludes  (De  Amic  vii.)  when  he  saya 
"  Agrigentinum  quidem  doctum  quendam  virum  carminibos  Gneds  vaticf- 
natnm  foront,  quae  in  rerum  nature  totoqne  mondo  oonstarent  qiiaeqoe  mo- 
terentwr,  ea  contrahere  amicitiam,  ditsipare  discoidianu" 

Stertinius,  of  whom  all  that  is  known  has  been  told  k  lie  TntTadaniion  to 
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ret '  is  naed,  perbapSi  bj  way  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  Stoic  tneory  no- 
ticed in  S.  ii.  S. 

21.  Verum  seu  pi8ee$]  This  U  only  a  wi^  of  changing  the  subject,  and 
passing  from  Iccius  and  his  habits  to  that  which  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
£pistle,  the  introduction  of  Grosphus.  Murdering  leeks  and  onions  is  a  hu- 
viorous  way  of  aUudiiig  to  the  notion  of  Pythagoras  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  6  63, 
and  the  same  is  extended  to  fishes  perhaps,  because  Empedocles,  who  believed 
iir  the  metemptychosis,  and  held  that  to  take  life  was  against  the  universal 
law,  declared  that  be  himself  had  once  been  a  fish,  among  other  things. 

28.  verum]     See  Epp.  7.  98. 

S4.  Fi/tf  amieonan  ett  aunona]  Horace  means  to  say,  that  good  friends  ar^ 
l^esply  bought,  because  they  do  not  ask  more  than  is  right  ^  they  are  reason- 
able and  merest  in  their  demands,  as  Grosphus  would  m. 

26.  Ckadabo'  Agnppae]     See  C.  ii-  6.  2,  n. 

27.  Armenivi  ceddit  ;\  This  is  an  exaggerated  waj  of  stating  the  case. 
He  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  mission  of  Tibenns,  mentioned  in  the 
Introductioo  to  Ep.  8.  At  their  o%vn  request,  Augustus  sent  Tigrancs  to 
ifae  Armenians,  he  having  beei\  for  some  time  living  in  exile  at  Home. 
Th«y  put  the  reigning  king,  Artaxias,  to  death,  and  received  Tigranes,  be- 
cause they  had  chosen  to  have  bim  for  their  king.  Nevertheless^  a  coin  was 
•truck  for  the  occasion,  with  the  inscription  Armenia  capta. 

—  JUS  imperiumque  Pkraates]  What  Horace  savs  is,  that  Fhraates,  king 
of  the  Farutaos^  accepted  or  put  himself  under  tne  law  and  '  imperium '  of 
Augustus,  prostrating  himself  at  his  knees  ('  genibus  minor'),  —  a  ridiculous 
ezaggeiation.  (See  Int.  to  C.  iii.  5.)  Ovid  is  nearly  as  strong  (Trist.  ii. 
227): 

i'  Knne  petit  Arroenius  pacera  ;  nnnc  porrigit  arcup 
Parthus  equcs  timida  captaquo  signa  manu." 

29.  Oopia  eortiuJ]  See  C.  S.  60,  n.,  and  compare  the  expreaiiops  in  C.  ii. 
5.  17,  sqq.,  and  15.  4,  sq. 


EPISTLE    XIII. 

This  letter  professes  to  be  written  by  Horace  to  one  Vinius  Asella,  the 
bearer  of  certain  volumes  of  his  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  Horace  being  probably 
At  bis  own  estate.  He  writes  as  if  he  had  given  his  friend  particular  and 
anxious  instructions,  when  he  started,  as  to  how  he  was  to  behave,  and  as  if 
this  was  to  be  sent  after  him,  to  overtake  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  impress 
tiKMO  instructions  upon  his  inemory.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  jokes 
may  haive  passed  between  Horace  and  his  messenger  when  he  started,  an4 
that  he  amused  himself  alterwards  by  putting  theBp  into  the  form  of  this 
Epistle.  The  person  is  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of  Uie  world,  i^nd  therefore 
UMt  to  make  mistakes  in  the  execution  of  his  mission ;  to  intrude  at  aa 
unseasonable  time ;  in  the  eagerness  of  his  affection  for  Horace^  to  be  too 
officious ;  to  carry  the  books  awkwardly,  so  as  to  draw  attention,  or  to  stop 
in  the  streets  in  order  to  tell  his  curious  friends  what  important  business  he 
was  upon.  The  person  addressed  is  called  Vinius,  and  the  allusion  in  y-  9 
leads  to  the  inference  that  his  cognomen  was  Asellus,  or  Asin^;,  or  Asel^ 
which  belonged  to  different  Roman  families. 

What  the  volumes  wen  th/it  Horace  was,  sevdiiig  to  Ai]gu#t(i4a  jt  M.  iin£P%> 
jiblie  to  i«y  finr  oertam. 
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each  would  be  wrapped  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  to  tois  Horace's  seal  woold 
be  affixed. 

3.  Si  validuSf]    Augnstns  had  very  uncertain  health. 

6.  diartaeA     See  S.  ii.  3.  2,  n. 

9.  fabula  Juu.]     Compare  Epod.  xi.  8 :  "  &bnla  qoanta  foi." 

10.  lamas ;]  This  is  a  rare  word,  signifying  bogs.  Horace  writes  as  if  the 
man  was  going  some  ardaoas  journey  over  hius  and  rivers  and  bogs,  whereas 
he  had  but  thirty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  go,  along  a  good  road,  the  Via 
Valeria,  which  passed  very  near  the  valley  of  the  Di^ntia. 

U.  glomus  fwrtivae  Pj/rrkia  lanae^'\  Pyrrhia  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a 
slave  in  a  play  of  Titinius,  who  stole  some  wool,  and  carried  it  away  so  clum- 
sily that  sne  was  detected.  Titinins  was  a  writer  of  comedies  who  tired 
before  Terence.  Pyrrhia  is  formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Lesbos,  like  Lesbia,  Delia,  &c.  'Glomus'  is  the  singular  number  and 
neuter  ^nder.    It  means  a  clew  or  ball  of  wool. 

15.  Tli  cum  pileolo  aoleas]  The  notion  here  is  of  a  person  of  humble  sta- 
tion invited  to  the  table  of  a  great  man  of  his  own  tribe,  who  perhaps  wanted 
his  vote  and  influence.  Having  no  slave  to  carry  them  for  him,  as  was  usual, 
he  comes  with  his  cap  and  slippers  under  his  arm  in  an  awkward  manner, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  fine  houses.  '  Pilens '  was  a  skull-cap, 
made  of  felt,  and  worn  at  night  or  in  bad  weather.  The  man  would  brinff 
it  with  him,  to  wear  on  his  way  home  from  the  dinner-party.  The  '  solea 
was  the  slipper,  worn  in  the  house,  as  '  calceus '  was  the  walking  shoe. 
(See  S.  I  3.  127,  n.) 

16.  iN^  vulgo  narr&]  "  Do  n't  tell  it  to  all  the  town,  that  you  are  ti^  bearer 
of  poems  from  Horace  to  Augrustus ;  and  though  they  should  stop  yon,  and 
entreat  you  to  tell  them  your  ousiness,  press  on."  Horace,  b^  way  of  keep- 
in?  up  the  joke,  supposes  his  messenger  to  arrive,  hot  from  his  jjoumey,  and 
to  M  besieged  by  mquisitive  people,  wanting  to  know  what  brings  him  to 
Rome. 

19.  cave  ne  iUubes]  This  is  perhaps  another  jocuh&r  allusion  to  his  name, 
and,  as  an  ass  stumbling  mi^tit  chance  to  break  what  he  was  carrying,  he 
adds, '  mandataque  frangas.'  In  plain  prose  it  means, '  Take  care  you  make 
no  mistake,  nor  neglect  to  deliver  your  charge.' 


EPISTLE   XIV. 

Horace  appears  to  have  had  a  discontented  '  villicns,'  or  steward  of  Us 
property,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  that  post  from  having  been  origiiiallf 
one  of  ^e  lower  sort  of  slaves  in  the  town  establishment.  While  m  thai 
position,  he  sighed  for  what  he  thought  must  be  the  superior  freedom  of  the 
country ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  readied  the  highest  pla*^  he  could  be  trosted 
with  on  the  farm,  he  began  to  regret  the  former  days  when  he  could  get  ac- 
cess to  the  tavern  and  cook-shop,  forgetting,  as  is  common,  the  vexatioDS  that 
had  made  him  lon^  for  deliverance  l^fore.  This  man's  discontent  suggested 
to  Horace  this  Epistle.  It  is  such  onl/  in  'form,  for  we  are  not  to  suppose 
it  was  ever  sent  to  the  villicus.  Horace  means  to  describe  his  own  foelings 
in  respect  to  the  country,  and  the  change  in  Ills  habits  and  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  slave's  conduct  as  to  the  temper  of 
those  who  never  know  what  they  want»  who  are  envioiiSy  discontsoted,  and 
lasy. 
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tiea.'  He  collected  his  rente,  looked  after  his  slaves,  and  had  charge  of  every- 
thing but  the  cattle,  of  which  there  was  a  separate  superintendent.  Horace 
Bajs  his  woods  and  fields  restored  him  to  himself;  that  is,  they  gave  him 
libertj  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

2.  hatfitatftm  ^nque/oda]  'Focis'  is  pat  for  'families.'  Horace  says 
tiiere  lived  on  his  estate  five  families,  the  heads  of  which  were  fi;ood  men, 
who  went  np  from  time  to  time  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Vana.  Some 
mppose  they  were  'coloni'  (C.  ii.  14.  11,  n.),  lessees  who  farmed  different 
paxts  of  the  estate.  Yaria  was  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  and  ten  from  Tibur, 
on  the  Via  Valeria.  It  wds  four  miles  from  Horace's  £urm.  Its  modem 
name  is  Vico  Varo. 

5.  an  ret.]    His  land.    '  Praedia '  were  '  res  mancipi.' 

6.  LanUae]    See  Introd.  to  C  iii.  17.    '  Insolabiliter '  ocean  nowhei^  else. 
9.  rmnpsre  dauMra.]    At  the  end  of  the  Circus  were  stalls  ('  carceres '),  in 

which  the  diarioti  remained  till  tiie  race  was  ready  to  begin.  They  were 
then  brought  out>  and  ranged  side  by  side  behind  a  rope  caUed  '  alba  liaea' 
or  'calx,^vhich  was  stretched  across  the  course,  and  formed  a  barrier,  be- 
yond which  the  chariots  could  not  advance  till  the  signal  was  given  and  tho 
rope  withdrawn.  It  is  fix>m  this  obstruction.  Or  from  the  '  carceres,'  that  the 
metaphor  in  the  text  is  taken. 

13.  M  non  effvgH  unqwjm.\    Compare  C.  ii.  16. 19. 

14.  Tu  meaiQgtinus.]  He  had  been  one  of  the  lowest  slaves,  nsed  for  all 
manner  of  work  in  the  '&milia  urbana,'  and  by  his  pitiful  countenance  (for 
he  was  afraid  perhaps  to  speak)  had  shown  how  much  he  wished  to  be  de- 
livered from  that  condition,  and  to  be  sent  to  work  on  tiie  farm,  though  that 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  greatest  punishment  (see  S.  U.  7.  118,  n.). 
When  there,  he  had  risen,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  be  villicns.  '  Mediastinus* 
was  the  name  for  the  lowest  sort  of  slave,  boUi  in  the  town  and  country  es- 
tablishment. It  is  derived  finom  '  mcdius,'  from  his  staodii^  in  the  midst, 
and  being  at  every  one's  oalL 

taeiia  ffrece\    See  Epp.  i.  16.  59,  n. 

18.  60  di9convenit\    *  To  this  comes  the  difference  between  me  and  yon.' 

19.  tetca]    *  Tesca'  means  any  rough  wilderness.    It  is  a  rare  wora. 

21.  wKtapopina}  As  to  'popina'  (which  Horace  calls  'uncta,'  because 
of  the  greasy  vianos  cooked  there),  see  S.  ii.  4.  62,  n. 

23.  Angulus  iste/eret]  Horace  writes  as  if  ho  were  repeating  the  contempt- 
nous  lai^uage  of^the  villicus.  'That  little  nook  of  yours  would  produce  « 
pepper  and  frankincense  (which  of  coarse  was  impossible)  sooner  ihan 
grapes.'  The  crapes  grown  on  the  farm  be  did  not  think  worthy  of  the 
name.  That  aonce  tSbAq  his  own  wine,  and  that  it  was  not  too  bad  to  pvt 
before  Mftcenas,  we  know  fit>m  C.  i.  20.  Pepper  the  aneienxs  must  have 
obtiUned,  tlut)ngh  some  channel,  fh>m  India.  'Thus'  or  'Ins  otibaoum,' 
which  is  a  gum-resin,  extracted  fh>m  a  tree  called  now  the  Boswellia  Thnii- 
fera,  was  brought  chiefly  from  Arabia.  See  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  57) :  "  India 
mittit  ebnr,  molles  sua  tura  Sabaei." 

25.  meretrix  tibicina,]  The  <  tibia'  was  played  by  women  as  well  n  men, 
and  chiefly  by  women  at  meals. 

26.  et  tamen  wyes]  This  is  said  with  a  sort  of  mock  compassion :  '  And 
yet,  poor  man  1  (though  yon  have  none  of  these  comforts  to  help  you  ot 
your  way,)  you  have  to  go  on  turning  up  the  rough  soil,  feeding  the  oxen, 
looking  out  for  floods,  and  all  that.'  'Jampridem  non  tacta'  impliei  that 
Horace^s  property  had  been  neglected  before  it  came  into  his  potseaaion. 
Mmasom  had  probably  never  resided  there^  and  perhaps  he  had  not  beeii 
loBff  •wB€Br  ef  it  when  he  gave  it  to  Horace.    One  of  the  duties  tiie  'TdU^bi/ 
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has  'docere'  again  in  this  connection  (A.  P.  67). 

31.  quidnflttrum  concentum  dividat]  '  What  disturbs  oar  harmonj/  or  pre- 
Tents  ns  from  agreeing  in  opinion ;  which  is,  that  whereas  I  can  look  back 
upon  mj  past  enjoyments  with  pleasure,  and  am  glad  to  quit  them,  now  that 
my  time  of  life  requires  it,  to  retire  to  the  couutiy,  where  I  am  free  from 
jealousies  and  vexations,  yon  are  longing  to  get  back  to  your  former  life  and 
give  up  Uie  country,  whidi  many  a  poor  slave  in  the  town  envies  yon.  So 
Uie  ox  envies  the  horse,  and  the  horse  envies  the  ox,  but  my  judgment  is, 
that  each  should  do  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for  ^31  -  fin.). 

32.  tenvet  decuen  tooae]  The  toga  was  generally  made  of  a  thick  woollen 
doth,  but  there  were  Ughter  and  finer  sorts  for  summer.  These  were  called 
'rasae,'  because  the  nap  was  clipped  close.  'Kitidi  capilli'  refers  to  the 
anointing  of  the  head  at  meals,    bee  C.  ii.  7.  23,  n. 

33.  immwtem  Cinarae]  Though  Cinara  loved  money,  and  he  had  none  to 
give,  yet  she  was  ibnd  of  him.    As  to  this  woman,  see  C.  iv.  1.  3,  n. 

34.  media  de  luce]  *  Soon  after  noon '  (see  S.  ii.  8.  3,  n.).  It  need  not  be 
taken  too  literallv.  Their  drinking  was  not  uncommonly  carried  on  from 
three  or  four  o'clock  till  past  midnight,  hut  with  idle  people,  or  on  particular 
occasions,  it  began  earlier.  '  Bibuium  *  depends  upon  '  sds.'  As  to  Falemi, 
see  C.  i.  20.  10,  n. 

36.  md  non  incidere  Ituhtm.']  *  I  am  not  ashamed  to  amuse  myself  some- 
times, but  I  am  ashamed  never  to  break  ofi^  or  interrupt  my  amusements.' 
He  liked  relaxation,  but  thought  it  shame  to  be  always  idle. 

40.  urbana  c^ria]     See  S.  i.  5.  69. 

42.  cah  argutus]  The  word  '  calo '  was  applied  to  the  menial  slaves  in 
general,  though  it  is  not  a  generic  title  for  such,  like  'mediastinus '  (v.  14). 
See  S.  i.  6.  103,  n.  The  meaning  of  'argutus'  here  is  doubtfuL  It  may 
mean  '  sharp,'  or  it  may  mean  '  noisy.' 

43.  qfhippia]  *  Ephippium '  was  a  saddle,  which  the  Homans  appear  to 
have  used,  having  copied  it  from  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  differ  materially 
from  ours,  except  that  it  had  no  stumps.  A  saddle-cloth  was  worn  nnd» 
it,  sometimes  highly  ornamented. 


:^-      '■.-■•    '  EPISTLE    XV. 

NoTHiKO  is  known  of  the  person  to  whom  this  Episile  was  written.  Ho 
is  called,  in  the  MSS.  inscriptions,  C.  Nnmonius  Vala.  It  appears  that  be 
was  acquainted  with  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  Horace,  who  had  been 
recommended  by  his  physician  no  longer  to  go  (as  he  had  been  wont)  to 
Bain,  had  a  mind  to  try  one  of  the  southern  ports ;  and  he  writes  to  Vala 
for  information  about  them.  It  is  an  unconnected  sort  of  Epistle,  with  a  long 
digression  upon  the  lament  of  Baias  at  the  loss  of  her  invalids,  and  another 
upon  wines,  and  a  third,  which  occupies  half  the  Epistle,  upon  the  profligacj 
of  one  Msonius,  who  squandered  all  his  money  on  good  living,  and  then 
turned  to  living  at  the  expense  of  others.  When  he  had  nothing  better,  ho 
ate  tripe,  and  &used  all  spendthrifts  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  any  money, 
he  spent  it  in  the  same  way  asain.  Such  am  I,  says  Horace ;  wlien  I  am 
short  of  money.  I  conmiend  the  serenity  of  a  hcmible  life ;  when  a  wind&ll 
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the  head  of  the  bay  of  JPaestum,  now  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  on  the  heights 
above  the  modem  town,  which  is  close  to  the  sea.  These  places  were  not 
Tcry  much  frequented,  it  would  seem,  at  this  time,  but  a  new  doctor  was 
bringing  them  mto  fashion. 

2,  qualis  via,]  Salemum  was  situated  on  a  very  good  road,  the  Via 
Aqniua,  of  which  there  was  a  branch  from  Picenum  as  far  as  Psestum. 
Thence  to  Vclia,  about  twenty  miles,  there  was  no  Roman  road. 

Baias]  The  atmosphere  of  Baiso  appears  to  have  been  clear,  and  the 
place  attractive.  (Horace  calls  it  '  liqnidae,'  C.  iii.  4.  24,  and  '  amoenae/ 
£pp.  i.  1 .  83.)  This  made  it  tlie  most  favorite  report  of  wealthy  Romans. 
To  invalids  there  was  the  additional  attraction  of  hot  sulphurous  springs. 
Horace  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Baiie,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
connecting  it  with  the  Sabine  hills,  Prseneste,  and  Tibur,  in  C.  iii.  4 ;  but  it 
appears  he  was  now  advised  to  try  a  different  treatment,  and  seek  some 
other  climate.  '  Supervacuus '  means  '  useless ' ;  the  place  would  do  him 
no  good.    As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  see  C.  ii.  20.  24. 

3.  Masa  —  Antonitu]  This  physician  was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and 
came  into  notice  chiefly  through  curing  him  of  a  bad  illness  he  contracted  in 
the  Cantabrian  expedition.  Having  found  cold  bathing  successful  with  the 
emperor,  Musa  appears  to  have  made  that  his  general  principle  of  treatment. 
At  any  rate,  he  recommended  it  to  Horace,  and  he  ibilowed  his  advice,  not 
without  reluctance,  as  it  would  seem  from  this  Epistle.  The  death  of  Mar- 
cellus  may  have  conlaibutcd  to  making  Bale  unpopular  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  recovered  its  character  (see  above,  Epp.  1.  83).  There  are  some  frag- 
ments of  medical  works  by  Musa  still  extant,  and  he  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  an  authority  by  Gralen.  The  order  of  the  names  is  inverted,  as  in  C.  ii. 
2.3;  11.2. 

et  tamen  iUis  Me  faai  invisumA  The  sentence  is  this :  "  Antonius  Musa 
makes  out  that  Baies  is  useless  for  me,  and  yet  he  makes  Bais  hate  me,  be- 
cnu^  I  am  drenching  myself  with  cold  water  in  the  middle  of  winter." 
Horace  goes  on  to  say  that  the  town  is  angry  with  all  the  patients  for  de- 
serting it. 

5.  Sane  mttrteta  retinqtu]  'Murteta '  means  groves  in  which  houses  were 
erected  over  sulphur  springs  for  vapor  baths.    . 

8.  Qm  caput  et  stomachum]  A  douche  bath  on  the  head  or  stomach  would 
now  be  thought  a  strong  remedy  even  by  hydropathists ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  which  ancient  physicians  recommended. 

9.  Gutims  Gabio8que\  Clusium  (Chiusi)  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Etruria,  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  and  the  place  where  the  Gauls  received  that 
insult  which  led  to  their  siege  of  Rome  (Liv.  v.  33).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Via  Cassia,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Rome.  Strabo  (v.  3)  men- 
tions several  cold  streams  at  this  place,  called  ra^AX)3ovXa,  which  were  use- 
ful in  many  complaints  both  for  bathii^  and  drinking. 

10.  dafo-soria]  See  S.  L  5.  2,  n.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Appia 
at  Sinnessa,  leading  to  Cnmae,  called  the  Via  Domitiana ;  but  that,  as  the 
name  shows,  was  not  constructed  at  this  time,  and  probably  the  traveller 
would  have  to  continue  along  the  Via  Appia  till  he  came  to  Capua,  from 
whence  tiie  Via  Campana  went  to  Cumte  to  the  right,  and  the  Via  Aquilia 
went  straight  on  to  Salemum,  and  the  Appia  branched  off  through  Caudium 
to  B^neventum.  (See  S.  i.  5.  50.  71.)  This  explains  '  laeva  habena/  The 
horse  would  turn  to  the  right  as  usual  to  go  to  Cumss  (whence  the  road  was 
continued  to  the  Lucrine  Lake  and  to  Bauli  and  Baise,  about  four  or  five 
miles  from  Cumie). 

ie«  inna  mhil  moror  iUimarae;]    Tha  neai^st  place  to  Salemiisi  spoken 


mat  Dean  in  name,  ana  lonns  roe  somoern  Doanoiuy  oi  me  oaj  oi  napies. 
This  wine  u  mentioned  in  S.  ii.  4.  55.  Horace  had  no  high  opinioii  of  it 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  abont  the  wine,  which  he  knew  wiB 
bad. 

17  .jper/erre  patiquef]  This  pleonasm  occurs  again  in  the  next  Satire,  r. 
74.    It  serves  to  make  vp  a  verse. 

21.  lAuxmae]    This  supposes  he  was  going  to  Yetta. 

24.  Phaeaxqve  reveitiA     See  Epp.  i.  2.  28. 

26.  Mamivs,]  See  S.  i.  1.  101,  n.  'Fordter'  is  ntfed  ironicalhf.  'Ur- 
banas '  means  *  witty.'  '  Scarra  vagos '  means  a  parasite  who  was  teadj  to 
dine  anywhere,  I>&jing  for  his  dinner  with  his  iokes. 

31.  Pemiciei  «r  tempesUu  bamiknumjm]  All  these  words  belong  to  'ma- 
celli,'  as  to  which  see  S.  ii.  3.  229,  n.  He  was  a  plague  that  wasted,  a 
tempest  that  swept,  a  golf  that  swallowed  np,  the  whoto  contents  of  thi5 
maAet. 

37.  correHar  BfttiusJ]  The  meaning  is,  that  Msenins,  whenever  he  coal4 
not  c;et  a  good  dinner  ftt)m  one  of  those  who  patroniacd  or  were  afraid  of  him^ 
wonld  dine  prodigioadj  off  tripe  and  coarse  matton,  and  then  declare  aU 
good  livers  oaght  to  be  branded  on  the  bellj :  a  censor  as  strict  as  Bestina, 
who  was,  no  donbt,  some  peraon  well  known  at  the  time,  perhaps  as  a  spam 
liver  or  reprover  of  profligate  living,  though  nothing  is  known  of  him  now. 
"  Corrector '  is  here  used  for  a  reformer  of  morals,  as  in  £pp«  ii.  1. 129  it  is 
applied  to  poets. 

39.  Vertetat  in  fuiman  et  cinerem,]  This  was  evidently  Ml  ordinary  way 
of  speaking.  He  got  rid  of  all  the  plunder  ho  made  from  fools  who  patron- 
ised him. 

41.  Na  mdiui  turdo,  nS  vviva\  As  to  *tnrdns,'  see  S.  £.  5. 10,  n.  The 
womb  and  breast  ('sumen')  of  a  sow«  especially  after  her  first  litter,  werd 
considered  great  delicacies. 

42.  Niminm  hie  tgo  sum  ;\  Compare  Epp.  6.  40 :  **  ne  fncris  luc  tn.** 
ivT(n>6*  €lfu  is  a  common  expression  with  the  Tragedians.  '  Nimirum,'  '  of 
course,  as  is  natural :  how  could  anything  better  be  expected  of  me  t '  (See 
£pp.  9.  1.)  He  means  to  say,  that  of  course,  like  his  neighbors,  he  profossen 
love  for  poverty  while  he  is  poor,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  any  money  he  is 
xeady  for  any  extravagance. 

46.  nitiditfundata  pecunia  viHis.]  *  Villa '  Was  a  comitrr  house,  ad  opposed 
to  'aedes,'  a  town  house.  There  were  'vfllae  rasticae,^  farm^lioaBes,  and 
'  villae  uri>anae,'  houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  (to  which  sense  we 
limit  the  word  in  our  use  of  it)  or  in  the  conntxy,  but  buUt  in  many  respects 
after  the  fashion  of  town  houses.  The  *  urbonae  vilbe '  were  often  bnilt  at 
great  expense,  with  much  marble  about  them«  which  is  inferred  to  in  '  nitidis.' 
'  Fundata '  means  '  invested.'    it  is  not  so  va^  elsewhere. 


EPIBTLB    XTI. 

QuiKTiuB,  to  whom  this  Epistle  is  addressed,  cannot  be  idetrtified  widi 
any  known  person.  The  same  name  is  connected  with  the  eleventh  ^e  of 
the  second  Book ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  one 
person.  There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  Epistle  than  in  the  Ode  why  a  name 
should  appear  at  all ;  for  the  subject  is  general,  being;  the  liability  or  men  tt> 
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1.  /um/ftt]     See  S.  ii.  5.  106,  n. 

3.  Arvo  pasoat  hentm]  Horace  had  fome  of  hii  knd  ander  his  own  culti- 
ration ;  but  it  wafi  no  great  <|iiantitjy  as  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
slaves  employed  upon  it  (S.  u.  7. 118).  The  rest  he  seems  to  have  let  (£pp. 
14.  2,  n.).  rnit  of  his  land  was  arable,  and  part  of  it  meadow  (Epp.  15. 
26-30,  and  C.  iii.  16.  30,  "segetis  certa  fides  meae").  He  had  a  gardea 
(Epp.  14.  4S).  He  nitst  also  have  had  vines  (23,  n.).  In  short,  it  was  an 
orcUnarj  farm  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  second  and  third  verses  Horace  re- 
counts the  dlfl^reDt  prodactions  of  his  fiurra,  while  ha  supposes  Quintiua  to 
aak  about  them. 

2.  ojndeKtd]    This  is  a  rare  word,  and  does  not  occur  in  any  earlier  writer. 

3.  an  makta  vkitM  nlmo,]  See  C.  iL  15.  5 :  "  platanusque  caeleba  Evincet 
ttfanos." 

.5.  Qmtinui  trumtes]  The  yalley  of  the  Licenza  is  the  only  vaUev  which 
mts  the  range  of  moontains  extending  from  the  Campaena  above  Tibur  to 
Carseoli,  about  forty-live  miles  fix>m  Some.  Without  mis  valley  this  im- 
mense body  woaM  be  a  continuous  mass*  It  lies  nearly  north  and  south, 
which  corresponds  with  the  desaiption  of  the  text.     See  C.  L  17.  1,  n. 

8.  Temp&nem  taude*.]  The  position  of  the  valley  keeps  it  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter,  the  latter  by  the  exdnsion  of  the  north  wind  (Tramon- 
tana).  Tli«  Scirocco  ('plumbeus  Anster')  is  modified  ui  its  strength,  and 
character  as  it  penetzates  the  mountains. 

Quid,  n  rulncuMh]  *  Why,  if  1  tell  you  that  my  thorns  bear  abundantly 
the  red  eomel  and  die  plum,  that  my  oaks  and  my  ilexes  delight  my  pi^ 
with  plenty  of  acoma,  and  their  master  with  plenty  of  shade,  you  may  say  it 
is  the  woods  of  Tarentum,  brought  nearer  to  Rome.'  '  Fruge '  i&  nowhere 
else  ased  for  acorns,  the  common  food  for  pigs. 

12.  Ihns  etiam]  There  are  two  small  streams  which  feed  the  Licenza  in 
this  yalley,  which  that  river  nearly  bisects.  Either  of  these  rivulets  may  be 
tiie  one  Horace  alhulea  to. 

14.  Jluit  ulilisy]    See  note  on  y.  8  of  the  last  Epistle. 

15.  dultet,  etiam  si  endis  amoeaae,]  A  place  may  be  '  dulcis '  from  assod- 
'  ation  or  other  causes :  it  can  only  be  '  amoonos '  from  its  climate,  its  beauties, 

and  so  forth.    As  to  '  Septembribus  horis,'  see  S.  iL  6. 18,  n.,  and  for  '  audis ' 
see  note  on  y.  20  of  the  same  Satire. 

17.  Tu  reele  vivit]  He  goes  on  to  compliment  and  advise  his  firiend: 
<  Yonr  life  is  what  it  should  be,  if  yon  are  careful  to  be  what  you  are  ac- 
counted. For  all  Rome  has  long  spoken  of  you  as  a  happy  man.  But  I  am 
afraid  lest  you  should  trast  the  judgment  of  others  about  you,  rather  than 
yomr  own.' 

24.  pudw  nudtu]  See  S.  ii.  3.  39,  n.  He  says  it  is  a  false  shame  that 
would  induce  a  patient  to  conceal  his  sores  fhim  the  physician ;  and  so  it  is 
for  a  man  to  hide  his  defects,  rather  than  bring  them  to  tne  wise  to  cure. 

25.  Si  gm»  bidla  tibi]  *  Tibi '  depends  on  *  pugnata,'  which  is  ioined  with 
''beUa'  in  C.  iii.  19.  4.  See  note  on  C.  ii.  6.  11.  Quintius  had  no  doubt 
seen  service ;  but,  says  Horace,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  of  your  campaign- 
ing in  such  language  as  this  (then  he  quotes  two  lines,  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  panegyric  of  Varius  on  Angnstus,  referred  to  on  C.  i.  6.  11 ),  you  would 
recognize' It  as  meant,  not  for  you,  but  for  Caesar.  But  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  called  wise  and  correct,  does  your  life  correspond  to  that  name  any 
more  than  your  military  exploits  to  the  above  encomium  ?  Literally,  '  Do 
yon  answer  in  your  own  najne,'  or  '  on  your  own  accauut  7 '  *  Vacuas 
anfes  *  ai^  ean  which,  being  anoccnpied,  are  ceedy  to  leceivQ  what  Is  spokiOQ. 

45* 
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thee  and  Rome/  The  meaning  of  this  is,  '  May  th  j  ooontty  ever  care  for 
thee,  and  thou  for  thy  ooontrr,  with  an  equal  afifection.' 

SO.  Ctm  pateris  MpienM]     See  C.  i.  2.  43,  n. 

31.  Nempe  Vir  bonus]  Qointins  is  supposed  to  answer,  'Yes,  BOTely,  I 
like  to  be  called  good  and  wise,  and  so  do  you.'  '  Nay,'  replies  Horace, 
'such  praise  as  this  is  given  one  day,  and  may  be  withdrawn  tne  next;  and 
you  are  obliged  to  resign  your  claim,  because  you  know  you  do  not  d^cnre 
It  But  if  a  man  attaoLS  me  with  charges  I  know  I  am  innocent  of,  is  that 
to  aflfect  me  and  make  me  blush  f  * 

40.  Vir  tofitft  at  qmisf]  The  answ^  is  to  this  effect :  "  In  the  eyes  of  ^ 
people  the  good  man  is  he  who  neyer  transgresses  the  laws ;  who  is  seen  act- 
mg  as  'judex '  in  important  causes,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  corrupt ; 
whom  men  choose  as  their  sponsor,  and  whose  testimony  carries  weight  io 
court;  but  all  the  while  the  man's  own  neighborhood  and  fiunily  may  Imow 
him  to  be  foul  within,  though  fair  enough  without" 

41 .  Qui  contulta  notriMi,]  Of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman  drO  lav 
Horace  mentions  three.  *  Jura '  signifies  legal  rights  and  rules  of  law.  It 
has  the  latter  meaning  hero.  '  Leges/  properly  so  called,  were  laws  passed 
in  the  '  oomitia  centuriata.'  They  were  first  'approved  by  the  senate,  and 
then  proposed  to  the  comitia  by  a  magistratus  of  senatorial  rank.  '  Plebis- 
cita,'  laws  passed  by  the  plchs  in  their  coraitia  tributa,  were  made  binding  on 
the  whole  people  by  the  '  lex  Hortensia,'  passed  b.  c.  288,  and  thenceforward 
they  had  the  force  of  leges.  '  Senatus-consulta '  ('  consulta  patrum ')  appear, 
in  some  instances,  to  Iiave  had  the  foiTC  of  law  during  the  republic ;  under 
the  empire,  they  superseded  the  legislation  of  the  comitia.  Horace  might 
have  added  other  paits  of  law,  and  more  particnlariy  '  mores/  which  were  all 
those  laws  that  sprang  from  immemorial  usage. 

42.  aecantw]  See  S.  i.  10.  15,  n.  '  Tcnere,'  in  the  sense  of  gaining  « 
cause,  is  not  common.  It  is  used  by  Cicero  (Pro  Caecina,  c  24) :  "  ScacvoU 
caosam  apud  centumviros  non  tenmt" 

43.  QiM>  res  sponson]  See  S.  ii.  6.  23,  n.  Horace  means  a  man  whoM 
credit  is  good  as  a  sponsor  and  a  witness. 

46.  Nee  fitrtum  fed]  There  are  some  who  think  themselves  verr  good, 
who  would  be  bad  it  they  dared.  To  such  a  one  Horace  answers  a^  he  an- 
swered his  slave,  when  he  boasted  of  his  goodness.  Vv.  46  -  56  are  a  dia* 
logue  between  the  slave  and  his  master ;  the  application,  being  easily  made, 
is  not  expressed.  Not  to  be  very  wicked  does  not  make  a  man  good;  nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  i^xstain  from  crime  through  fear  of  punishment :  our  motive 
should  be  the  love  of  virtue  for  her  own  sake.  '  Sabellus '  may  mean  the 
'  villicus,'  or  it  may  be  taken  for  any  plain-judging  man.  Many  suppose 
Horace  means  himself.     Orelli  does  so.     'Frugi '  is  explained  on  S.  ii.  5.  77. 

57.  Vir  boiiitf,  omnefirum]  He  whom  the  people  believe  to  be  good,  whom 
everybody  turns  to  look  at  as  he  walks  through  the  Forum,  and  looks  up  to 
when  he  speaks  in  tlie  courts.  *'  Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquen- 
tem."  (Epp.  6. 19.)  There  were  three  principal  'fora'  in  Rome,  in  which 
judicial  and  other  public  (as  well  as  mercantile)  business  was  carried  on. 
The  Forum  Romanum  was  simply  caiied  Forum,  because  it  was  the  largest ; 
and  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  it  was  the  only  one.  The  dictator  began 
the  erection  of  another,  adjoining  the  Forum  Uomanum,  and  it  was  called 
after  him.  It  was  finished  by  Augustus.  Afterwards  Augustus  built  a  small 
forum  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wherein  none  but  judicial  business  was 
transacted.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Other  '  fora'  wAe  afterwards  erected'  by  different  emperors  (Nerva,  Trajan, 
Vespasian).    In  eyery  '  forum '  there  was  a  '  basilica   (or  more  than  one),  a 
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58.  vel  porco  veL  6oeeJ  The  animals  most  commonly  sacnhced  bj  the  Ko- 
mans  were  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen.  On  public  occasions  these  three  were  sac- 
nficed  together,  and  the  sacrifice  was  caUcd  '  suovetaurilia,'  being  a  combina- 
tion of  the  three  names.  Private  persons  wonld  only  sacrifice  the  three  on 
great  occasions,  and  on  some  there  would  be  several  of  each  or  any  of  them 
offered  togedier.  Ordinarily  they  sacrificed  but  one,  according  to  their 
means  or  their  zeal. 

59.  JamfiaUrf\  See  S.  ii  6.  20,  n.  Silent  devotion  was  not  practised  or 
understood  by  the  ancients,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  heathen  or  Mahome- 
tans now :  {kerh  (fxovTJt  ei^x^^'^o*  ^^^  is  reported  to  ^ave  been  a  saying  of 
Pythagoras.  Silent  prayers  were  supposed  to  be  a  veil  either  for  improper 
petitions,  or  magical  incantations,  or  something  wrong.  To  speak  witn  men 
as  if  the  gods  were  listening,  and  with  the  gods  so  as  men  might  overhear,  is 
a  rule  found  in  more  than  one  writer. 

60.  Pulchra  Lavema^']  Lavema  was  a  goddess  associated  with  Mercurius, 
as  the  god  who  presided  over  thieving.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncer- 
tain. 

64.  In  triviisjixum]  Persius,  8]>caking  of  a  man  who  was  above  sordid 
ways,  says  (v.  110),  "Inque  luto  fixum  possis  transcendere  nummum," 
where  there  is  a  Scholium  which  sajs  that  boys  used  to  fasten  an  as  to  the 
pavement,  and  amuse  themselves  vnth  watching  people  stop  to  pick  it  up. 
Whether  this  is  referred  to  by  Horace,  or  whether  any  such  practice  existed, 
is  doubtful.  It  is  very  likely  Horace  means  no  more  than  a  man  stooping  to 
pick  up  an  as  from  the  mud. 

65.  qm  cupiet  metuet  quoque ;]  Horace  joins  fear  and  desire  in  Epp.  1. 2. 51, 
and  ii.  2.  155. 

67.  Perdidit  arma,\  The  man  who  is  ever  hurrying  after  money,  and 
swallowed  up  in  love  of  it,  has  cast  away  his  arms,  and  run  away  from  the 
ranks  of  virtue.  If  you  catch  him,  do  not  put  him  to  death,  but  sell  him  for 
a  slave,  which  is  all  he  is  fit  for.  He  may  do  good  service  in  keeping  cattle, 
or  ploughing,  or  going  with  his  master,  the  mercator,  to  sea,  replenishing  the 
market,  and  so  forth. 

69.  Vendere  cum  possis]  One  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans got  their  slaves,  in  earlier  times,  was  the  prisoners  of  war.  Dealers 
always  accompanied  ^e  camp  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them.  They 
were  sold  on  tne  spot  by  auction, '  sub  corona,'  that  is,  with  a  chaplet  on  their 
head  to  mark  them  for  sale.  See  CsBsar  (B.  G.  iii.  16).  Captives  reserved 
to  follow  the  triumph  of  the  commander  were  put  to  death  when  the  proces- 
sion was  over  (see  Epod.  7.  8,  n.).  The  law-writers  derive  *servus^  from 
'scrvare,'  as  prisoners  kept  for  slavery  were  not  put  to  death.  'Annona' 
properly  signifies  the  year's  supply  of  provisions  from  the  harvest.  *  Penus ' 
signifies  provisions  of  all  sorts ;  nere  it  means  all  sorts  of  imported  provisions, 
preserves,  etc.     '  Penus  *  is  of  two  declensions,  the  second  and  thinl. 

73.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens]  *  The  virtuous  and  wise  man  can  speiUc  to  For- 
tune as  Dionysus  did  to  Pentheus.'  The  scene  alluded  to  is  that  in  the  Bac- 
cha5  of  Euripides  (489,  sqq.).  Vv.  495,  496  are  almost  literally  translated  in 
w.  77,  78.  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  hearing  that  a  young  stronger  has 
come  to  his  country,  giving  himself  out  to  be  Dionj'^us,  and  has  tempted  all 
the  women  to  go  out  and  do  honor  to  him,  sends  ms  servants  to  apprehend 
him.  The  god  allows  himself  to  be  taken,  and,  >^en  brought  belbre  the 
king,  describes  himself  os.the  servant  of  Dionysus.  Then  follows  a  dialogue, 
of  which  the  verses  above  referred  to  form  part.  The  application  is  obvious. 
The  good  man  can  bid  defiance  to  the  reverses  of  Fortune,  since  at  any  time 
he  wishes  he  can  call  death  to  his  assistance,  —  a  bod  doctrine  for  good  men. 
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79.  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est]  This  refers  to  the  'alba  linea'  mentioned 
OB  £pp.  14.  9,  which  WM  the  goal  as  well  as  starting-point  in  tbQ  dianoCr 
l^aces. 


EPISTLE     XVII, 

Who  Bcmrtk  was  ^bere  are  no  means  of  determining,  and  H  is  quite  im- 
malerial.  He  bears  no  part  in  the  Epistle,  which  might  nare  been  addressed 
to  anybody  of  his  ace.  Its  professed  purpose  is  to  instruct  a  Tonne  man  bow 
to  rise  in  the  world  oy  paying  court  to  great  people,  which  is  de<3ared  to  ba 
an  art  of  no  small  merit.  The  chief  secret  or  this  art  is  said  to  be  a  well- 
affected  modesty,  and  a  tact  in  letting  your  wants  be  radier  felt  than  heard  by 
your  patron,  and  tliis  is  the  only  advice  that  is  ofieced.  The  Epistle  en<k 
abruptly,  and  is  a  mere  fragment 

8.  docendns  adhvc,]  He  was  young,  and  had  yet  much  to  learn.  '  Amicu- 
lus '  is  a  diminutive  expressing  endearment 

4.  Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit ;]  Erasmus  quotes  as  a  proverb  fiffn  rv^>K6w 
6drjy6vy  firiT€  iKvoijrov  crvfi^ovXoy.  Our  Lord  twice  qsed  it  in  instructing 
his  disciples  (Matt  xv.  14,  Luko  vi.  39). 

8.  Ferentinum]  This  was  a  municipium  on  the  Via  Latina,  about  for^- 
six  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  country  of  the  Hemici.  It  still  retains  its  name 
Ferentino.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  much  frequented,  and  Horace  recom- 
mends his  friend  to  go  there,  if  the  object  of  his  wishes  is  to  avoid  tbc  noise 
of  the  town,  and  to  foad  a  quiet  life,  which  he  says  is  not  without  its  reconyt- 
mcndations. 

10.  mon'ensque/ifemt.]  Horace  uses  'faJlere '  as  the  Greeks  used  Xop^oiw 
(see  C.  iii.  16.  32,  n.J.  But  it  is  only  used  absolutely  here  and  in  tlie  next 
Epistle  (v.  103).  Horace  takes  his  expression  from  the  Greek  proverb 
XdBt  jStttxros,  which  appears  to  have  been  need  by  the  Epicureans  and 
Cyrenaics. 

11.  Si  prodease  tuts]  Horace's  aigument  for  servility  is,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, if  a  man  wants  to  be  of  use  to  bis  friends,  and  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable. 

12.  siccus  ad  unctuni]  As  a  poor  man  to  the  rich.  '  Siccus '  means  poor, 
as  one  who  cannot  command  a  dinner,  or  can  only  command  a  dry  one ; 
and  *  unctus '  means  a  rich  man  who  fares  sumptuously.  The  Cynics  were 
called  irjp6<f)ayoi  from  their  abstinenca,  and  ^fM^Miyia  among  the  early 
Christians  was  a  fast 

13.  Si  pranderet  olus  patienter]  There  is  a  story  of  Aristippus,  that  he  was 
one  day  passing  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  while  he  was  washing  some  vegetables 
for  his  dmner,  and  he  was  accosted  thus  ;  "  If  you  had  learnt  to  put  up  with 
this,  you  would  not  have  been  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  kings,"  alluding  to 
his  having  been  the  guest  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  answer  of  Aris- 
tippus was:  '^And  if  you  knew  how  to  associate  with  your  fcllqws,  yon 
would  not  now  be  washing  herbs." 

15.  aui  me  notat.]     *  Kotare '  is  used  in  a  bod  sense  (see  S.  i.  6.  20,  n.). 

18.  Mordacem  Cynvcum]  The  Cynics  received  their  name  from  the  plac« 
where  Antisthenes  taught,  the  Cynosargcs,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens.  The 
popular  notion  of  a  Cynic  (expressed  by  'mordacem,'  'biting')  is  derived 
rather  from  the  conduct  of  the  followers  (of  whom  Diogenes  was  one)  thai^ 
of  the  founder  of  the  school. 
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the  blow  ('  eludere/  a  mett^hor  taken  from  Uie  gladiators)  of  Diogenes  br 
ftdnritting,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  that  he  acted  parasite  to  a  kirn; ;  yet  it 
was  ibr  his  own  advantage ;  whereas  the  Cynic  acS«d  parasite  to  the  popu- 
lace for  their  amuaement ;  he  begged  their  oirty  proviaions,  and  gave  them 
flnariirw  jests  in  return ;  and  by  accepting  their  alms,  he  acknowledged 
himself  their  inferior,  and  this  thoogh  he  professed  to  want  nothing  of  tliem 
or  any  one  else.  '  Hoc '  refers  to  the  remoter  object,  as  in  S.  iL  2,  whare  see 
note  on  r.  30. 

20.  Eqnms  nmportti,  ahi  rear,]  The  Greeks  had  a  prorerb,  unrof  /m  <i>€pa, 
0€uriK€vt  ut  rpc<^i,  which  words  are  said  to  have  been  fixst  ottered  by  a 
tfoktier  of  PMhp  of  Maeedon  to  his  mother,  who  entreated  him  to  ask  ezfimp- 
tion  Irom  service. 

21.  Ogicium facto:]  'Officinm'  is  commonly  applied  to  attendance  oa 
great  people ;  and  the  most  servile  are  wont  to  say  thoy  are  only  '  doing  their 
auty '  by  their  betters.  As  to  '  vilia  remm,'  see  C.  ir.  12. 19,  n. ;.  S.  ii. 
8.  83. 

28.  Omxis  AriaLipfmm  deeuU  color]  See  Epp.  i.  1 .  18,  n.  '  Color '  is  '  color 
Titaa'  (S.  ii.  I.  60),  and  corresponds  ta  Witae  via'  below  (v.  26).  Wo  aso 
'  complexion '  in  the  same  doable  sense.  Horace  meana  that,  while  Aristip- 
ptiS'  paid  coort  to  the  rich,  he  coald  do  without  them,  if  necessary.  '  On  the 
other  hand/  he  says,  'he  who,, on  die  principle  of  endorance,  puts  on  his 
double  cloak,  I  should  be  surpri^  if  a  change  of  life  would  suit  him ' ;  that 
is,  he  is  more  the  creature  of  habit  than  the  man  he  condemns. 

25.  dttpliei  panncj  The  asceticbm  of  Diogenes  was  his  way  of  carrying 
out  the  principle  ofendurancc,  which  was  a  chief  feature  in  his  teacher's  sys- 
tem. A  coarse  '  abolla,'  a  garment  thrown  loosely  over  the  person,  served 
him  for  his  dress,  without  tunic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  wear  it 
double  and  to  have  slept  in  it,  and  those  wlio  folbwed  him,  adopting-  the 
some  practice,  wen  called  diirXoft/Mro»  and  d)(_iT«avcs.  Juvenal  says  the 
Stoics  differed  from  the  Cynics  only  iu  the  uso  of  the  tunic  (S.  xiii.  121). 

28.  cdAerrima  per  looa]     See  C-  ii.  12.  20,  n. 

30.  A^MUett  textami  The  purple  and  wool  of  Miletus  were  held  in 
great  esteem  by  die  Greeks.  As  to  *chlamys,'  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  were  several  stories  current  among  tlie  ancients  about  the 
indifference  of  Aristippus  to  dress.  '  Cane  pejus  et  angui '  is  a  proverbial 
war  of  speakiuff.  'Pejus'  occurs  in  the  same  connection^  C.  iv.  9.  50, 
**  fejusque  leto-Sagitium  timet.'* 

3d.  iSetqerere  tt  captos]  He  says  triumphs  are  fine  things  (they  reach  the 
throne  of  Jove  and  affect  the  skies),  but  there  is  no  small  merit  in  pleasing 
ihB  great,  and  it  is  n«t  everybody  who  can  do  it. 

36.  Non  ativis  homtm]  Ov  vamr6s  dwiip69  th  HUputOor  ta<ff  6  irXout. 
Tliere  are  various  explanations  ^ven  of  this  proverb,  but  none  can  safely 
bo  relied  upon.    '  To  go  to  Conndi'  involved  a  difficult  in^some  sense  or 


other,  and  so  the  proverb  applies  to  anything  that  is  dimcnlt  and  requires 
unusual  clearness. 

37.  Sedit  qui  timuit]  The  perfect  ir  used  as  the  aorist  'He  sits  idle  who 
is  afraid  he  shall  not  succeed.  £sto  !  Bo  it  so  (let  him  pass) :  but  what  of 
him  who  succeeds  1    Has  he  not  done  manfulty  1 ' 

41.  Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est,]  'Either  virtue  is  an  empty  name,  or  the 
active  man  does  well  to  look  for  his'  crown  and  his  reward.' 

42.  experiens  vir.]    This  means  an  active  man,  who  tries  every  means  of 


45^  caput  hoe  erai,.]    He  means  that  modesty  and  the  absence  of  importl^ 
nity  is  thel>est  way  of  succeeding  with  thQ  g^eat ;  not  to  bo  eager  to  ask. 
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4.  f>,  n. 

47.  nee  vendSnlis  nee  paacere  Jirmus,]  *  Not  salable  (because  worth  noth- 
ing) nor  saffident  for  our  support'  *  Firmus '  with  the  infiuitive  mood  is  the 
constraction  found  so  frequently  in  the  Odes.    See  C.  i.  1.  18,  n. 

48.  damat,]  He  does  as  good  as  cry,  '  Give  me  food  ! '  and  th^  eooae- 
qucnce  is  another  chimes  in  with,  '  Tfaie  boon  must  be  divided,  and  a  part 
cut  oflF  for  me.' 

49.  dimduo  findetur  munere  quadra.^  '  Dividnus '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'divisns':  'quadra/  a  fourth  part,  is  put  for  anjr  fragment.  SeeForoeU. 
for  several  examples. 

50.  Sed  tacitus  vasct]  If  the  needj  fellow  could  onlj  have  been  quiet,  he 
might  have  kept  it  all  to  himself  A  crow  cawing  over  the  morsel  luck  or 
thieving  has  thrown  in  his  way,  and  thereby  attracting  the  attention  and  envy 
of  his  brethren,  applies  to  many  a  knave  who  loses  his  ill-gotten  gains  througn 
his  own  folly  in  parading  thom. 

52.  Brundisium  comes  aut  Surreniwn]  To  Brundisinm  a  man  might  eo  on 
business;  to  Snrrentum  (Sorrento)  for  Uie  climate  and  scenery,  which  are 
still  ver^  healthy  and  beautiful.  Surrentum  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
about  this  time.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  it  as  a  place  of  resort,  though 
from  this  passage  we  may  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  spots  on  £e 
Campanian  coast  to  which  the  wealthy  Romans  went  for  change  of  air.  Its 
wines  were  celebrated  (see  Epp.  15.  16,  n.).  In  mentioning  Brundisium, 
Horace  may  have  been  thinking  of  his  journey  with  Msecenas.  He  says,  if 
a  man,  going  into  the  country  with  liis  great  friend,  talks  of  the  roughness  of 
the  roads,  the  bitterness  of  the  cold,  the  loss  of  his  purse,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  get  money  from  his  patron,  he  is  like  the  woman  who  is  always  ciying  for 
the  pretended  loss  of  a  trinket,  in  hopes  her  lover  will  give  her  more,  till  at 
last  she  is  no  longer  believed  ;  or  the  man  who  protend^  he  had  lm)ken  his 
leg  in  order  to  ^t  a  ride,  but  when  he  broke  his  leg  in  earnest,  no  one 
would  listen  to  him. 

54.  viatica]     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  26,  n. 

55.  cateUaniy]  This  is  a  diminutive  form  of  '  catena,'  and  is  used  for  a 
bracelet  or  necklace  :  '  periscelis '  appears  to  be  an  anklet,  such  as  women, 
and  young  children  of-  both  sexes,  m  the  East,  wear  universally.  *  Nota 
acumina '  means  '  the  hackneyed  tricks.' 

59.  Frado  crure  planum,]  The  Romans  adopted  Uie  Greek  word  wXavot 
for  a  vagabond  and  impostor.  As  to  'plurima,'  see  C.  i.  7.  8,  n.  Horace 
makes  tlie  man  swear  by  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  as  if  that  were  the  most  sacred 
of  oaths.  Amon^  other  new  superstitions,  the  worship  of  Isis  had  been 
lately  introduced  into  Rome.  Efforts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  put 
it  down,  and  Augustus  forbade  its  being  exercised  in  the  dty.  But  under 
later  emperors  it  oecame  established,  wim  the  encouragement  of  the  goveni- 
ment,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  S^pis.  Osiris  was  not  worshipped  sepaJ 
lately,  but  shared,  perhaps,  the  reverence  paid  to  his  wife  (Isis). 


EPISTLE     XVIII. 

This  Epistle  contains  some  more  advice  to  a  young  num  beginning  EQ9^ 
as  to  how  he  should  win  the  favor  of  the  great.  The  person  addressed  is 
young  Lollius,  respecting  whom  see  the  Introduction  to  Epp.  2  of  this  book, 
which  is  also  addressed  to  him.  The  counsel  Horace  gives  is  not  creditahlo 
to  himself  or  the  age  he  lived  in. 
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4.  Diacohr,]    This  means  no  more  than  'different' 

5.  prope  maJHS,]     See  C.  iv.  U.  20 ;  8.  ii.  3.  82. 

6.  Asperitas]    A  roughness,  clownish,  onoouth,  and  disgnsting. 

7.  tonaa  cute,]  With  the  hair  cut  short  doVm  to  the  rery  skin,  which  would 
show  A  want  of  regard  to  appearances. 

9,  Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum]     See  C.  ii  10.  5,  n. 

10.  imi  Deriaor  lecti]  See  S.  ii.  8,  20,  n.  'Derisor'  means  a  parasite 
whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  company  amnsed  with  jokes,  such  as  the 
man  described  in  S.  i.  4.  87,  sq..  « 

13.  dicUita  magistro]     See  S.  i.  10.  75,  n. 

14.  jparUs  mimum  tracture  secundas.]  *  Secundas  agere '  is  a  phrase  taken 
fitwn  die  stage.  It  applied  to  all  the  actors,  except  the  chief.  In  the  *  mimi,' 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  dumb  show,  the  inferior  parts  were  all  arranged, 
and  the  actors  played,'so  bs  to  support  the  principal  character.  Inmost 
cases  one  of  the  parts  was  that  of  a  parasite.  The  subordinates  were  also 
called  'adjutores.^     (See  S.  i.  9.  45,  n. ;  A.  P.  192,  n.) 

15.  d!e  utna  saepe  caprina^]  To  quarrel  about  goats'  wool  is  plainly  equiv- 
alent to  (quarrelling  about  nothing  at  all. 

16.  SctUcet  vtnon]  *  Forsooth,  that  I  should  not  be  believed  before  any- 
body else,  and  boldly  bark  out  what  I  know  to  be  true !  Why,  a  second  life 
would  be  a  poor  return '  (for  such  an  indignity). 

19.  Castor  sckit  an  Dolic/ios  pfus :]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  gossip  that 
Maecenas  is  represented  as  discussing  with  Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  44,  8qq-)>  If 
DolicKos  be  right,  the  name  is  that  of  a  Greek  slave,  derived  from  Doliche, 
a  town  of  Thessaly. 

20.  Brmidisium  Minuci]  This  road  is  onl^  once  more  mentioned  by  any 
classical  writer  (Cic.  ad  AjX  ix.  6),  and  it  is  impossible  to  sav  anything 
about  it  with  certaintv,  except  that  it  passed  by  the  town  of  Alba.  There 
was  a  Porta Minutia  leading  out  of  Rome,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  led  from  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city. 

22.  Gloria  ^wan-^vestU]     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

25.  decern  vttits  instruetior]     *  Furnished  with  ten  times  as  many  defects.' 

26.  veluHpia  mater]  Like  a  fond  mother  who  wishes  her  child  to  be  wiser 
and  better  than  herself,  the  patron  advises  his  client 

30.  Arta  decet  sanum  comiiem  toga ;]  '  A  narrow  toga  suits  my  humble 
friend  if  he  be  wise.'  The  size  and  shape  of  the  toga  are  referred  to  on 
£pod.  iv.  8. 

31.  Eutrapdus]  Aristotle  defines  wirpanFfkia  as  veirat^evpevrj  vfipis^  a 
refined  impertii^ce.  It  appears  that  for  his  wit  this  name  was  given  to  P. 
Volumnius,  an  eques,  and  niend  of  M.  Antonius,  to  whom  are  addressed 
two  of  Cicero's  letters  (Ad  Fam.  viL  32,  33).  From  the  way  Horace  writes, 
be  must  have  been  dead  at  this  time. 

34.  honeatwm  OfficiumA  This  means  the  calls  of  duty,  in^  a  better  sense 
&an  in  the  last  Epistle  (v.  21).     See  Epp.  ii.  2.  68. 

36.  Thrax  erit]  Sec  S  ii.  6.  44.  Horace  says  he  will  get  into  debt,  and 
be  reduced  to  hire  himself  as  a  gladiator,  or  dVive  a  costermonger's  hack. 
'  Ad  imum '  is  not  elsewhere  used  as  *  ad  extremum,'  but  it  means  *  when 
he  has  got  to  the  lowest  point.'  As  to  'nummos  alienos,'  see  Epp.  ii. 
^  12,  n. 

37.  Arcanum  neoue  tu]  He  must  not  be  inquifdtive  about  his  patron's 
aecrets,  or  betray  tnom,  nor  praise  his  own  tastes  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
man's,  nor  take  to  his  books  when  he  wants  him  to  go  hunting. 

38.  vino  tortus]    This  expression  is  repeated  in  A.  P.  435. 
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and  the  other  to  country  paraaits.  Zethus,  it  appesn,  had  a  oonfiempt  for 
Amphkm's  lyre,  and  adviaed  him  roughly  to  throw  it  away,  and  lake  to 
anns,  and  to  nsefiil  purenits,  Uke  his  own. 

46.  AMoH$  omrnnta  pUm]  See  Epp.  L  6.  ^tolian  toOs  are  toOa  it  for 
Meleager,  the  king  of  jEtoIia,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  CalydoniaiiL  bo«K 
With  'senium'  compare  'senoctns'  (Epod.  xiii.  5). 

48.  jmlmada  labonbtu  empta ;]  Compare  S.  ii.  2.  20  :  "  Tti  pohBentaria 
qnaora  Sadaodo."  '  Palmentnm '  originally  Bifi;nified  anything  eaten  witb 
'  puis/  porridge  or  gifiel  (a  common  dish  with  the  eariy  Romans),  to  givv  i$ 
a  flaror.    It  came  floterwards  to  signify  any  sarory  dish. 

M.  FneUa  mtimetu  campmtna7\  Conqpare  A.  P.  379.  Tha aUoaioii k 
to  tiie  nmes  on  the  Campus  BCartins. 

65.  CankArwa  bella]     See  C.  u.  6.  2. 

50.  Partkontm  s^^naj     See  C.  iii.  5,  Introdnction. 

57.  se  si  qmd  abmt]  This  is  mere  flattery,  like  that  about  the  staadaida. 
Angostos  had  no  intention  of  extending  the  Roman  empire  at  this  timeu  No 
Aurmer  oonquest  waa  attempted  tUl  b.  c.  15,  when  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
were  beaten  by  Dmsus  and  Tiberius,  and  their  countiy  made  into*  proviaoa. 
(See  C.  hr.  4,  Introdoctiott.) 

58.  ACf  ne  te  rttrahoM]  Horace  adds  another  reason  why  ha  should  not 
refose  to  join  the  amosements  of  bis  patron,  that  he  cannot  say  he  baa  no 
ton  fbr  tliat  sort  of  thing,  for  he  is  wont  to  amnso  himself  at  home  with  sacb 
sports  as  sham-lights,  thoogh  Horace  does  not  mean  to  say  he  is  given  to 
wasting  his  time  on  such  matters. 

59.  extra  numerum  —  modumoue]     This  w,  literally,  *  out  of  time  aad  tunc.' 

60.  rwrt  pat&rno ;]  Where  tno  estates  of  the  elder  Lollios  lay,  or  who  waa 
his  other  son,  is  not  known.  The  two  brothers,  it  appeam,  got  up  a  rqire- 
sentation  of  the  batde  of  Actium,  on  a  pond  perhaps  in  their  fauier's  groonds, 
and  they  made  the  slaves  (*  pueros ')  act  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  wUle  they 
look  the  principal  charactere  tbemnelres,  tho  elder  acting  Aagnstos^  and  his 
brother  M.  Antonius. 

64.  velox  Victoria  fnonde  oonnet.]  Victoria  is  always  represented  as  a 
young  female,  with  wings,  and  with  a  palm-branch*  or  a  wreath  in  her  hand, 
or  both. 

66.  Fautor  ubroqu€ — poUice]  In  the  fights  of  gladiators,  the  people  ex- 
pressed thefar  approbation  by  turning  their  thombs  down,  and  the  reyerao  by 
aplifting  theok  When  a  gladiator  had  got  his  adversary  down,  or  disarmed 
hmi,  he  looked  to  the  spectators  for  this  signal,  and  according  as  the  thumb 
was  up  or  down  be  deepatofaed  or  spared  the  man.  Thus  '  £Buitor  ntroqne 
poUice '  is  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.    See  Juvenal  (ilL  361. 

68.  QfUd  CM  ^uoqui$  viro  et  cm]  *  Quoque '  is  fi?om  '  quisqffe,  'every  man.' 
'  Percontator '  is  a  gossip  who  is  always  asking  questk>ns  in  order  to  retail 
the  answers,  generally  in  a  perverted  form.  Euis  ears  are  always  open  to 
pick  up  remftfks  (*  patnlae '),  and  his  tongue  always  active  to  repeat  theoA. 
72.  Nan  anciUa  tuum]  See  S.  ii.  5.  91,  n.  as  to  the  use  of  '  non'  for  '  nOk' 
75.  Mmereteparm beft\  'Lest  he  be  generous^  and  make  you  happv  with 
this  trumpery  present,  or  oe  cruel  and  refiise  it  ^il'  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning ;  tmit  is  to  say,  the  patron  may  take  it  into  his  head  togntify  hia 
dependant  with  a  present  of  the  slave  he  admires,  and  then  think  he  has  done 
enouffh  for  him,  or  he  may  refuse  to  make  him  the  present,  and  this  would 
give  him  pain. 

78,  quondam]     See  C.  ii.  10.  17,  n.    S.  ii.  2.  82. 

79.  deceptus  omiUetnerij)  *  When  once  you  have. found  yourself  deceived^ 
4o  not  take  hin^  imdor  yoor  protection».bat  reserve  your  ^ltfn^*tm.*^T  9im 
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nappen  to  yonrseii  f  i  ne  ocnouasw  Baj  mat  i  neon  wm  a  man  ot  aumg* 
meat  wit  kk  Horace's  time,  and  that  lie  wa»  a  '  Ubertinna '  who  provoked  bis 
*  patronos/  and  was  turned  out  of  his  house  with  the  present  of  a  ^qnadrans/ 
aod  told  to  go  and  bnj  a  rope  lo  hang  hiouelt  Xhi^  is  aU  w^  knowof  him^ 
and  this  is  rery  uncertain. 

91.  media  de  node]     See  S.  ii  8.  3,  n. 

9S.  Noctimtoi^vapons.]  Thio  most  be  taken  to  i^gnify  the  fivredth  beat* 
that  oomo  on  after  much  drinking*. 

95.  oUcuril    <  Reserved.' 

100.  Virtutem  doctrma  pant,]  Whetiber  TirtM  is  a  seiente  (merr^) 
aadusRpaUe  of  being  tanght  (iiham),  was  discussed  by  Socrates,  who  held 
liiat  it  was  so,  hi  a  certain  sense.  The  question  was  a  oommon  rhetorical 
theme  m  Horace's  day. 

103.  falUnH»  aemila  vkae,']  Sea  Epp.  17.  10,  n.,  and  compara  Jvmnl 
(x.  363) :  '*  semita  certe  Tranquinae  iKsr  Thtntem  psiet  nnica  vitae." 

104.  g4idu»  Digemia  rimu,}  The  Digentia  (lic^iza),  rising  near  Horace's 
hpose  (see  Epp.  16. 12,  n.),  after  a  course  of  about  six  miles  emptied  itaeif 
huo  the  Aniov  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Via  Valeria^  which  crossed  it. 

106.  Quern  Mandela  6t5»^,l  There  is  a  rUUige  caUed  Bardala,  which  prob- 
al^  stands  on  &e  site  of  Mandela.  From  its  position  at  the  head  M  tlM 
TBiley,  and  the  winds  that  blow  upon  it  horn  the  nordieast,  it  was  ccdder 
than  Horace's  residence,  higher  up  the  ralley,  which  acconnts  for  the  d»> 
acription  '  rugosus  ftigore  pagus '  as  compared  with  *  temperiem  landea '  in 
Epp.  16.  8>.  The  expression  may  be  suggested  by  pictures  and  other  repre- 
sentations of  Hioms,  who  is  exhibited  as  a  wrinkled  old  man,  as  Grid  do- 
scribes  him,  appitfently  from  a  picture  also :  **  Inde  senilis  Hiems  trapnk) 
▼enit  horrida  passu  "  (Met.  xv.  212). 

111.  Sed  Botii  ett]  Horace  prays  fiw*  a  good  supply  of  books  and  pro- 
visions, and  a  quiet  mind ;  but  retracts  the  last,  and  says  he  will  pray  ta 
Jove  £br  ifbai  ho  can  give  and  take  away,  but  a  quiet  mind  he  will  secure 
himself. 


EPISTLE    XIX. 

fr  would  appear  that  Horace  had  imitators  auMmg  those  who  abused  him ; 
and  tf  we  are  to  understand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  there  wero  those  who 
took  his  convivial  odes  literally,  and,  coupling  them  wkh  the  example  of  the 
old  Greek  poets,  conceived  that  the  way  to  write  vemes  was  to  propitiate 
Bacchus  and  dnbk  a  great  deal  of  wine.  Or  else  he  means  that  they  took 
to  writing  in  the  same  strain,  aH  about  wine  and  driving  dull  can  away,  and 
so  forth,  which  at  second  hand  would  be  veiy  poor  stniF.  Such  servile  im- 
itators ho  speaks  of  with  great  disgust ;  and,  while  he  exposes  their  shallow- 
ness, he  aooounts  for  their  malevorence-  towards  himself  bv  the  £aot  of  his  not 
having  sought  then-  company  or  hired  their  applaose.  He  at  the  same  time 
daims  to  have  been  the  nrst  to  dress  the  lyric  measures  in  the  Latin  language, 
white  he  defbnds  himself  for  having  adopted  the  metres  of  another,  by  point- 
ing to  the  examples  of  Sappho  and  Aksoos,  and  takes  cndit  for  having 
av<»ded  the  virulence  of  Arcnilochus,  while  he  imitated  his  verse.  This  is 
infcroduoed  by  the  way,  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Ejnstlo  being  to  show  the 
folly  of  his  calumniators  and  the  cause  of  theur  abuse. 

I.  Mmjmmdkiei  OratmOi]   Ho addwsses ^momm  ^wwtosas  '^doetos 
46 


proTerbuu  draDKara. 

4.  Adicripnt  Liifer]  *  Adscribere '  is  a  militarj  term.  As  to  Liber's  at- 
tendants, tbe  Faans^rans,  and  SatyrB,  see  note  on  C.  iL  19.  4.  The  poeCB 
immediatelj  under  die  protection  of  Dionysus  were  the  Ipic,  tbe  dithrnunb 
having  been  performed  first  at  the  Dionysia.  Compare  C.  i.  1.  31.  So  the 
poet  is  called  "  cliens  Bacchi  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  78).  Liber,  tbe  Latin  diyinitj,  is 
nere,  as  elsewhere,  confounded  witn  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  with 
whom  he  had  only  this  in  common,  that  he  presided  over  yines.  '  Ut '  means 
« ever  since '  (C.  iv.  4.  42). 

5.  Vina  fan  duka]  The  ancients  did  not  spare  the  reputation  of  thdr 
poets  in  this  matter;  for  besides  the  fiime  of  Cratinus  mentioned  above, 
Alcseus,  Anacrcon,  iBschylns,  Aristophanes,  and  many  others,  have  the 
credit  of  indulging  freely  in  whie.  As  to  Homer,  there  is  no  foondatkm 
in  his  poetry  for  Horace's  libel,  which  is  simply  absurd.  David  might  as 
well  be  charged  with  excess  because  be  speaks  of  wine  as  making  diad  the 
bcHsrt  of  man.  Ennius  said  of  himself  that  he  only  wrote  whoi  he  hjkd  got 
the  gout :  "  Nunquam  po€tor  nisi  podager." 

8.  Fomm  puteou^ue  Liboms]  See  S.  ii.  6.  85,  n.  Horace  speaks  as  if  he 
had  delivered  an  *  edictnm '  that  the  business  of  the  Forum  was  only  fit  for 
the  sober  and  dull,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  poetzy  ;  whereupon  all  tlMt 
would  be  thought  poets  took  to  drinking  day  and  night  '  rntere '  la  a 
stronger  word  for  *  olcre,'  used  above,  v.  5. 

12.  Quidf  n  quii  mJtu  torvo]  Cato  of  Utica  is  here  referred  to,  of  wbom 
Plutarch  says,  that  fiom  his  cfaildliood  he  showed  in  his  voice  and  counte- 
nance, and  also  in  his  amusements,  an  immovable,  unimpressive,  and  firm 
temper.  Ho  seldom  laughed,  or  even  smiled ;  and  thougn  not  passioiiate, 
when  his  anger  was  roused  it  was  not  easy  to  pacify  him.  He  set  himself 
against  the  nshions  of  the  times,  in  dress  as  in  other  things,  and  often  went 
out  of  doors  after  dinner  without  his  slioes  and  tunic ;  and  the  fashion  being 
to  wear  a  *  lacema '  of  bright  color,  he  chose  to  wear  a  dark  one.  (Cat.  c 
1.  6.)  He  may  have  worn  his  toga  of  smaller  dimensions  than  other  people, 
from  the  same  dislike  to  die  usages  of  the  day.  For  '  teztore '  we  ahonld 
expect '  textura '  in  thisplace. 

15.  Rupit  larhiiam  Timoffenis]  It  appears  that  the  person  here  called 
larbitas  (nom  Viigil's  Num'idian  king,  larbas)  was  a  Manritanian  by  birth, 
and  that  his  Roman  name  was  Cordus  or  Codrus.  Tinia^nes  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  A.  Gabinms,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  bought  by  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  who 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  afterwards  taught  rhetoric,  and  became  famoos. 
It  seems  that  Cordus,  endeavoring  to  imitate  Timagenes,  and  fidling,  l»x>ke 
his  heart  with  envy. 

18.  biberent  exsangue  amimtm.]  The  fruit  of  this  plant,  which  b  a  pleasant 
condiment,  is  descnbed  by  Pliny  (xx.  15)  as  giving  a  pallid  hue  to  ue  com- 
plexion. It  is  a  plant  of  Eastern  origin.  We  are  familiar  with  it  through 
the  proverbial  u.se  of  the  name  b^  our  Lord  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  gave  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin,  but  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.  It  was  used  to  express  littleness  or  meanness  in  any 
shape.  Horace  says,  if  he  happened  to  look  pale  by  any  chance,  his  im- 
itators would  eat  cumin-seeds  to  make  themselves  look  interesting  and  poet- 
ical like  him. 

23.  Pcariot  ego  primu$  iVzm&of]  The  iambics  of  Archilochns  of  Paroa.  As 
to  his  attacks  upon  Lycambes,  see  Epod.  vi.  13,  n. 

9A.   flu!  m0   f/Mnil^      *  AnA    that   Ton   mair  not  cpr>wii   mA   with   Imu   t«aK]a 
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It)  dia  the  same ;  they  tempered  their  Muse  with  the  measure  of  Archilochns. 
The  iambics  of  Arctuiochus  are  imitated  by  Horace  in  the  Epodes.  Other 
measoies  of  his  he  has  imitated  in  the  Odes.  There  is  little  left  of  Archi- 
lochns bnt  his  iambics.  The  vigorous  style  of  Sappho's  fragments  shows 
the  reason  why  Horace  calls  her  '  mascula.'^    See  C.  ii.  13.  24,  n. 

32.  Httnc  ego  non  alio  dictum]     Compare  C  iv.  9.  3  : 
"  Non  ante  Tulgatas  per  artes 

Verba  loquor  socianda  chordis  " ; 
and  3.  23 :  "  Romanae  fidicen  lyrae."    '  Hunc '  Orelli  refers  to  AIcsbos, 
comparing  C.  iiL  30.  13  : 

"  Princeps  Aeolinm  carmen  ad  Italos 
Dednxisse  modos." 
It  may  refer  to  Archilochus.     I  do  not  feel  certain  about  it    Forcellini  only 
mentions  one  other  example  of '  immemoratus '  from  Ausonius.    '  Ingenuis ' 
means  '  candid '  or '  uncorrupted.' 

35.  inffrcUus]  He  means  that  the  reader  is  ungrateful  who  gets  gratifica- 
tion from  his  poems  at  home,  and  yet  abuses  them  abroad.  'Ingratus' 
belongs  to  the  second  clause  as  well  as  '  iniquus.'  The  reason  Horace  gives 
is,  Uiat  he  does  not  go  about  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  vulgar  critics,  giving 
tbem  dinners  and  cast-off  clothes,  and  so  on,  but  keeps  himself  to  the  com- 
pany of  respectable  authors,  listening  to  their  writings  and  getting  them  to 
listen  to  his  own.  The  language  is  taken  from  the  notion  of  canvassing  for 
votes  at  an  election. 

39.  auditor  et  idtorj  These  words  are  reciprocal.  The  man  who  listens  to 
a  stupid  recitation  nas  his  revenge  when  ho  recites  in  return.  Here  it  is 
meant  in  a  good-humored  way.  Juvenal's  first  Satire  begins,  "  Semper  ego 
auditor  tan  turn  ?  nunquamne  reponam  ?  "  As  to  the  practice  of  recitation 
among  friends  and  in  public,  see  C  ii.  1,  Int.,  and  S.  i.  4.  73,  n. 

40.  Grammaticas  ambire  tribus]    Those  who  made  a  profession  of  literature 
,      were  called  '  literati,' '  eruditi,'  or  *  grammatici.'     The  last  name  was  applied 

•.  principally  to  those  who  kept  schools  or  gave  lectures,  of  whom  there  were  a 
ereat  many  at  this  time  at  Rome.  Inferior  writers  would  give  a  good  deal 
lor  their  favorable  opinion,  which  would  help  their  books  into  demand  amon^ 
their  scholars.  Horace  calls  them  *  critici'  elsewhere  (A.  P.  78).  'Pulpi- 
tnm  '  meant  any  raised  platform  from  which  speeches  were  delivered.  Here 
"^  it  applies  to  that  from  which  the  teachers  delivered  their  lectures. 

41.  Hine  iilae  lacrimae.]  This  became  a  common  wav  of  speaking  after 
Terence  (Andr.  i.  1.  99) :  "Atat  hoc  illud  est:  Hinc  illae  lacrimae,  haec 
ilia  est  miserioordia." 

Spisns  indigna  ikeain»\  *  Theatra '  here  means  any  audience  before  which 
recitations  of  this  kind  might  take  place,  though  the  poetry  of  popular  writers 
was  recited  in  the  theatres  by  '  mimi '  and  '  mimae.' 
'  43.  Jovis  auribua]  This  is  the  same  sort  of  expression  as  S.  ii.  6.  52 :  "  decs 
quoniam  propius  contingis."  '  Manare '  is  not  commonly  used  as  a  transitive 
verb.  •  In  this  construction  we  find  the  like  words,  *  flere,'  *  pluere,'  *  stillare,' 
'  rorare,'  &c.  The  expressions  '  nugis,'  '  poCtica  mella,'  '  tibi  pnlcher,'  all 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  the  Ivrical  compositions  than  to  the  Satires,  and  the 
former  appear  to  have  been  the  objects  of  all  this  servile  imitation. 

45.  minbus  uti]  See  S.  i.  6.  5,  n.,  and  Persius  (i.  40) :  "nimis  unds  Nari- 
bus  indulges." 

47.  diludia  poKo.]  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  interval  allowed  to  gladiators  between  their  contests.  'Iste 
locos'  must  mean  the  'pulpita'  or  'spissa  theatra'  above  mentioned.  It 
seems  as  if  the  speaker  meant  to  gain  time,  and,  without  declining  the  oon- 
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of  public  redtstioiis  or  critkisQi,  because  such  matters,  tfaongli  tbfir  may  hi- 
gin  in  goo4  temper,  generally  isaue  in  strife  and  bad  paasions  *U$er  «&- 
— — — '  tba^plaQe  wluch  yoa  proposa.' 


EPISTLE    XX. 

With  this  composition  addressed  to  his  book  (which  can  hardly  he  any 
other  than  this  collection  of  Epistles)  Horace  sends  it  forth  to  take  its  chance 
in  the  world.  He  addresses  it  aa^a  young  and  wanton  maidwy  aagcr  to  e»- 
cape  fix>m  the  redrsment  of  her  home  and  to  rush  into  dangen  she  knows 
nothing  of.  He  tells  her  it  will  be  too  lata  to  repair  her  ecror  whea  she 
discorers  it ;  that  she  will  be  caressed  for  a  tiipe  and  tbea  thrown  away,  and, 
when  her  ^outh  and  tlie  freshness  oC  her  beauty  are  gone,,  she  will  end  her 
days  in  miserable  dmd^ry  and  obscurity.  He  concludes  with  a  doscriptkm 
qC  uimself,  his  person,  his  character,  and  nit  age. 

I.  Veftumnum  Janumque,]  The  Vicns  Thurarius,  in  which  the  Scholiasts 
my  VertQmnus  had  a  temple,  was  part  of  the  Vicus  Tnscus  (S.  ii.  3.  S2d), 
and  the  Argilctum  was  a  street  leading  oat  of  that  street.  In  the  An^ilctnm 
Janus  had  a  temple.  The  Sosii  were  Hocace's  booksallers  (see  A.  P.  345), 
and  their  shop  may  hare  stood  near  temples  of  Vertamnua  and  Janns,  at 
which  Hoiace  says  nis  book  is  casting  longing  glances.  The  SeboQasts  say 
Ijbey  were  brothers.  The  outside-  skin  of  the  pacchmentHroUs  were  polished 
with  pamice<etoRe,  to  make  them  look  woU. 

3.  Oditii  davet]  The  '  capsae '  or  '  scrinia '  (S.  i.  4.  21,  n.)  were  locked, 
or  sealed,  or  both  ;  and  women  and  yonng  persons  were  locked  or  sealed  np 
in  tb^ir  chambers,  that  they  might  not  get  into  mischief  which  restraint  Hor- 
ace says  they  liked,  if  they  were  chaste.  He  professes  to  reproach  his  book 
Sor  being  tired  of  staying  at  home,  and  being  shown  only  to  bis  fticnds,  and 
wanting  to  go  out  to  bo  exposed  for  sale,  to  which  purpose  he  had  not  trained 
H^  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  what  is  here  distinctly  said  of  the  Episdes  ia 
true  of  the  other  works  of  Horace,  that  they  were  shown  to  his  friends,  and 
dreolated  privately  before  they  were  collected  and  published. 

3.  In  brmt  le  co^i]  As  applied  to  the  book,  this  means  that  U  will  be  rolled 
up  and  put  into  a  case,  and  not  taken  out  again.  The  meti4)horical  langnage 
is  kept  np  in  the  following  words,  in  '  peccantis,'  and  in  the  notion  of  its 
being  thiown  aaide  when  the  freshness  of  youth  shall  have  left  it, 

9.  Quodsi  wm  odio  peKontut]  *  But  if  the  prophet  is  not  blinded  by  his 
ayersion  to  the  offender,'  that  is,  if  I  am  not  led  l^  my  aversion  to  your 
wantonness  to  prophesy  too  harshly-  of  your  fate.  '  Aietas '  is  used  for  any 
time  of  life,  according  to  the  contest ;  biu  more  frequently  for  old  age  than 
youth. 

13.  Autjugies  Uticam]  Yon  will  be  shi{>ped  off  to  TJtica  (in  Libya),  or  to 
Ilcrda  (Lcrida)  in  Spain,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  remote  provinces,  tied  up 
as  a  bundle  of  goods  (' vinctus''),  and  I  shall  laugh,  for  what  is  the  nse  of 
trying  to  save  such  a  wilful  thin^  ?  as  the  driver  said,  when  his  ass  would  go 
too  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  he  drove  him  over  in  a  passion.  It 
is  not  known  where  this  faole  comes  from.    Comi>are  A.  P.  467. 

1,8.  hulba  sevMcrtis.l  This  keeps  np  the  iniage  in  v.  10.  Horace  says  his 
hopkwilLbi^ndftQea  in  its  old  9^  tQ  the  poor  goopb'a.  ^fiboob  in^thpback 
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"  i^oot  staoant  pneri,  cum  totas  decolor  esset 
Fiaceoa^  ei  ba^roiet  Big<io  fiitisQ  Mmoni." 
19.  (krni  Hbi  act  teptoftif]    Li  the  heat  of  the  daj,  and  before  dinner  in  thA 
Wtha»  fwgUm  read  to  thwiselvee  or  one  aaotber.    It  fe  Bot  easy  to  «ee  tiie 
oonnectioo  of  this  tine  with  what  goea  before.    It  k  eomething  of  a  contra* 
diction.    But  he  supposes  the  book  may  perhaps  be  popular  for  a  dnie, 
SO.  Mk,  kberiino  naium  patn]     Com|piai!e  S.  i.  6.  6,  46,  47. 

23.  Me  primis  ^^rbifl  xhis  he  eonsiders  no  small  praise.  See  Epp.  i.  17, 
35,  and  S.  M.  1. 7&.  He  does  not  mind  at  this  time  referring  to  his  old  gen^ 
•rals,  Brvtns  and  Cassins.  The  description  he  gives  of  himself  oorrespondii 
with  that  we  find  in  hia  biographer.    Seoalso  C  iL  11.  Ifi.    £pp.  i.  4.  15. 

24.  aolibtts  cmtumA  This  means  that  he  liked  warm  weather.  See  S.  ii.  S. 
1ft,  n. 

28.  CoBegam  Lepuhm]  Horace  was  bora  on  the  8th  of  December,  b.  c  65» 
in  ^e  jear  of  the  consulship  of  L.  Manlins  Torqnatus  and  L.  Aureliua  Cotta. 
He  completed  his  fbrty-foorth  jear,  therefore,  in  December,  b.  o.  21.  In  that 
year  M.  LoUios  (to  whom  C.  it.  9  is  addressed)  and  Q.  ^milius  Lepidoa 
were  consuls.  *•  Dnxit '  merely  B^ant  that  he  had  Lepidns  for  his  colleague^ 
Why  Horace  should  be  so  particular  in  letting  the  world  knew  bis  present 
Bce  in  the  above  year  I  cannot  tell.  He  was  in  a  communicativi)  mqod 
men  he  \nrote,  and  tells  us  in  a  few  words  a  good  deal  nbout  himsolCL 
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EPISTLE    I. 

Ahoho  ethtr  anecdotes  connected  with  Augustus,  Snetonina,  in  hisLifii  of 
fiorace,  aays  that  he  complained,  after  reading  the  Epistles,  that  he  had  not 
written  one  to  him,  whereupon  Horace  wrote  the  following  EpistlQ  to  the 
£inperor. 

The  parts  of  the  Epistle  do  not  hang  together  very  dosely,  especially  after 
the  first  ninety  lines.  They  consist  ot  compliments  to  Augustus ;  a  remon- 
strance about  the  patronage  bestowed  on  the  old  poets ;  a  description  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  art  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  war;  a  complidnt  that  erery- 
body  at  Rome  has  taken  to  writing  verses,  whether  they  can  or  no ;  a  com- 
mendation of  poets  as  good  and  useful  citizens  and  contributors  to  the  na- 
tional piety;  a  history  ofthe  growth  of  poetry  in  Italy ;  a  comparison  between 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  an  account  of  the  troubles  of  dramatic  authors  through 
the  caprices  and  bad  taste  of  their  audiences,  which  at  that  time  is  stated  to 
have  been  especially  depraved ;  an  appeal  to  Augustus  on  behalf  of  the  poets 
of  the  day ;  and  a  reproof  to  such  poets  as  are  unreasonable  or  officious,  and 
attempt  themes  too  exalted  for  tiiem. 

There  is  much  polish  in  the  versification  of  this  Epistle.  The  flattery  with 
which  it  opens  is  cleverly  written,  and  the  verses  towards  the  end,  in  which 
Horace  compendiously  statos  the  military  successes  of  Augustus,  are  terae 
and  elegant.  His  commendation  of  the  poet  is  a- fair  tribute  to  his  own  pro- 
feision.  The  descr^tioa  of  the  vulgar  taste  for  spectacle  ia  ni^ttaBl,  and  le- 
46* 
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2.  morSm$  omes,]  See  Introdaction  to  C.  ii.  15,  and  the  Odei  tfaeze  n- 
ferred  to. 

3.  LegtbuB  ememkt,]  The  principal  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Aognstos 
are  giren  in  Smith's  Diet.  Antt.,  under  the  head  '  Joliae  Leges.'  See  C.  iii. 
24.  33,  n. 

5.  Komului  H  LSber  paier\  All  these  heroes  are  ^ined,  in  C.  iii.  3.  9,  soq. 
As  to  'Liber/  see  Epp.  L  19.  4,  n.  There  is  additional  oonfosion  here  bj 
the  Latin  adjunct  '  pater '  being  affixed  to  his  name.  Dionjsus,  Hercolat^ 
Castor,  and  Pollnx  were  the  favorite  heroes  of  the  Greeks,  who  attributed 
chiefly  to  their  labors  the  dyilizatioa  of  the  worid,  and  to  their  care  its  pres- 
ervation. 

11.  /ita/i]  The  ha>ors  of  Hercnles  are  called  'fatales,'  because  thereby  ha 
fnlfilled  his  destiny.     Virgil  so  describes  them  in  Aen.  viii.  291. 

12.  OomperU  inoidiaun]     See  C  iii.  24.  31,  sq. 

13.  Urit  enimfulfpre  sm]  *  For  that  man  scorches  with  his  brightness  who 
overpowers  capacities  inferior  to  his  own ' ;  that  is,  inferior  minds  are  galled 
by  the  conscioasness  of  their  inferiority,  and  extinguished  by  his  greatness. 
'  Aries '  here  prob<d)ly  means  attainments  of  any  kind. 

15.  Praeienti  Ubi  matunm]  See  note  on  C.  iv.  5  29,  sqq.,  and  C.  iii.  5.  1, 
sqq.  Augustus  during  his  life  refused  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  temple  aft 
Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  he  would  only  have  them  if  the  name  of  Rome 
w.\s  coupled  with  his  own.  He  had  two  of  this  sort  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one 
built  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Ciesarca.  A  temple  in  the  provinces  was  aa 
honor  which  the  governors  often  enjoyed.  During  his  life,  Angnstos  desired 
to  be  accounted  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  was  represented  on  coins  in  the  char* 
acter  of  that  god  playing  on  a  harp.  After  his  death,  several  temples  were 
erected  to  hira,  and  his  worship  was  re^plariy  established,  but  the  altars  JLat- 
ace  speaks  of  were  those  which  were  raised  in  tlie  provinces,  like  that  below. 

16.  Jurcmdaaque  tunm.  per  notnen]  The  person  who  swore  by  tlie  altar  laid 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  invoked  tlie  name  of  the  divinity  to  wbiom  it  was  con- 
secrated. 

1 7.  iVi7  ontftrum  alias,]     This  is  a  repetition  of  C.  iv.  2.  37. 

18.  Sed  tuus  hie  popultu,]  They  who  are  wise  in  honoring  yon  while  among 
them,  are  not  wise  in  their  excessive  admiration  for  all  o&er  things  that  ai« 
old  and  gone,  and  contempt  for  things  modem. 

20.  nmili  ratitme  modoqua]  This  is  the  third  time  Horace  uses  this  eomh^ 
nation.     See  S.  ii.  3.  266,  271. 

23.  Sicjuutor  veterum]  Augustus  was  particularly  simple  in  his  language, 
and  had  a  contempt  for  afimation  of  any  kind.  He  would  dierelbre,  as 
Orelli  says,  be  pleased  with  those  remarks  of  Horace. 

24.  Qfuu  bis  aiiinque  riri  aanxentntf]  In  b.  c.  452  ten  patricians  were  ap- 
pointed, with  ansolute  powers  for  one  year,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  of 
wiiich  the  greater  part  was  finished  in  that  year,  and  engraved  opon  tea. 
tables  of  ivory  or  bronze.  In  the  following  jrcar  the  decemvirate  was  renewed, 
with  the  difieronce  that  three  plebeians  were  elected  among  them,  and  two 
more  tables  were  added.  These  tables  contained  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Roman  la^  to  the  latest  times.  Down  to  Cicero's  time  Aey  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  boys  at  school.     As  to  'sanxerunt,'  see  S.  ii.  1.  81,  n. 

fbedera  ra/um]  A  story  is  told  by  Livy  (i.  53,  sqq.)  respcx^ting  the  way  in 
which  Qtihii  (Epp.  i.  11.  7,  n.)  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Another 
historian  mentions  having  seen  a  treaty  made  on  that  occasion.  '  Gs^is ' 
and  *  Sabinis '  are  both  governed  by  '  cum.'  Compare  C.  iii.  25.  2,  "  qnaa 
nemora  aut  qnos  agor  in  specus."    As  to  '  rigidis  Sabinis,'  see  C.  ilL  6.  38. 
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tns/  in  this  sense  of  treimes  or  agreements  made  on  equal  terms,  does  not 
oceor  elsewhere. 

26.  Pontificum  librosA  The  College  of  Pontics  had  books  containing  the 
mnlations  by  which  they  were  guided^  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
office,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  general  supervision  of  which  was  their 
principal  duty.  The  originid  books  were,  according  to  tradition,  given  to 
tfaem  by  Numa  at  their  first  creation ;  but  they  were  added  to  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  must  have  been  numerous  when  Horace  wrote.  Some  parts 
were  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  expression  and  ideas. 

tmnoM  tfolumina  vatwn^  Not  long  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  Augustus 
caused  a  multitude  of  books  professing  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  and  others  of 
a  prophetic  character,  to  be  burnt  (see  C  9.  5,  n.).  Those  that  were  counted 
grauine  be  preserved  in  the  CapitoL 

27.  Dictitet  Albano]  There  is  force  in  'dictitct,'  'would  persist  in  affirm- 
ing,' that  the  Muses  themselves  had  uttered  them  (not  on  Parnassus,  but)  on 
ttie  Alban  Mount ;  that  the  Muses  had  changed  their  habitation  to  dweU  in 
Ijatium. 

29.  peiwantiir  eadem  Scriptora  tndinai\     See  S.  i.  3.  72,  n. 

31.  Nil  intra  eat  oUamy]  This  may  be  a  proverb,  meaning  we  may  believe 
any  absurdity,  or  disbelicTC  our  senses ;  if  lA^cause  the  oldest  poets  of  Greece 
arc  the  be«t,'therefore  Roman  poets  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale,  why 
then  the  olive  Is  hard  without  and  the  nut  is  soft ;  we  are  at  the  height  of 
good  fortune ;  we  paint,  we  sing,  we  wrestle,  better  than  the  Greeks ;  whidi 
every  one  knows  is  not  the  case. 

85.  qvotuB  caroget  annus.]  See  C.  iv.  14.  40,  n.  Horace  uses  *  deddere ' 
(▼.  36)  in  the  same  sense  in  C-  iv.  7.  14. 

45.  cavdaeque  piiot  ui  equinae]  When  the  soldiers  of  Sertorius  insisted  on 
attacking  the  enemy  against  his  wish,  and  were  beaten,  he  took  the  following 
means  of  showing  them  their  error  and  the  policy  he  chose  to  pursue.  He 
put  before  them  two  horses,  one  old  and  infirm,  the  other  young  and  fresh, 
with  a  remarkably  fine  tail.  A  strong  man  stood  by  the  old  horse,  a  small 
man  by  the  young  one.  They  were  desired  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  the  tails  of 
the  animals,  and  the  strong  man  pulled  at  his  with  great  force,  while  the  little 
man  proceeded  to  pull  out  the  hairs  of  the  other,  one  by  one.  The  weak  man 
0oon  accompliBhea  his  work,  "while  the  strong  man  of  course  failed.  (Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  Sert.  c.  16.)  Horace  appears  to  refer  to  this  story,  which  was 
probably  well  known.  The  application  here  is  plain,  though  it  has  no  very 
dose  amUogy  to  the  original. 

46.  demo  et  item]  Terence  uses  'ct  item.'  Andria  (i.  1.  49) :  "  Sed  post- 
quam  amans  aocessit  pretium  pollicens  Unus  et  item  alter";  and  Lucretius 
(iv.  553) : 

"  Asperitas  autem  yods  fit  ab  asperitate 
Principiorum,  et  item  levor  levore  creatur." 

47.  ratioM  rventiz  acearvi]  The  Greeks  had  a  logical  term  called  a-apiTTjs 
(from  a-6»p6s,  'acervus,'  a  heap),  signifying  a  series  of  propositions  linked 
together  and  depending  each  upon  the  one  tefore  it,  till  a  conclusion  is  come 
to  which  connects  the  first  proposition  with  the  last ;  but  it  may  go  on  for 
ever  without  any  conclusion  at  all.  The  invention  of  the  a^ioplTTjs  is  attrib- 
uted to  Chrysippus  the  Stoic. 

48.  Qii  redit  infiistos]  The  word  'fasti,'  as  applied  to  records,  belonged 
properly  to  the  sacred  books  or  tables  in  which  the  *  fjtsti '  and  '  ncfosti  dies  * 
were  distinguished,  that  is,  the  Calendar.  When  these  were  made  public 
(Livy  ix.  46),  calendars  became  common,  and  in  these  (which  were  usually 
engraved  on  tables  of  stone)  remarkable  events  were  inserted,  so  that  they 


tiofi.  Cioeto  f^bees  lihn  at  the  head  of  the  oomic  poets,  but  epeaks  ill  of  hb 
lAtia.  Wluit  is  meant  bj  '  gravitate '  is  as  uncertain  as  '  properara '  in  the 
verse  befE»e,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

TemUku  ixrte,]  The  exact  sense  in  whicb  Horace  meant  thk  word  is 
eonallj  nncertain  wit^  the  others ;  perhaps  it  has  refiBreoee  to  the  ek^^oe 
•or  Tenace's  language,  or  the  akiU  with  wliich  he  draws  real  life  in  his  plays. 
There  are  few  like  him  now.  His  name  was  P.  Tercntios  Afcr.  He  was  a 
^▼e  in  the  fiunilr  of  one  P.  Terentias  LtKanns,  whose  pmnomen  And  gen- 
tile name  he  took,  on  his  mamuaissioa,  retaining  as  a  cognomen  the  name 
which  he  derived  £rom  the  place  of  his  birth,  Caithage.  The  plays  we  have 
<if  his  are  all  'palliat^,'  derived  moie  or  less  tarn  the  Greek,  chiefly  of 
Menander 

fM).  nnsto  ttipcOa  thealro]  The  plays  of  Terence  and  all  the  eaiiier  and 
more  celebrated  poets  were  performed,  at  first,  either  on  scaffoldings  erected 
in  the  C^hrcns,  and  afterwards  taken  down,  or  in  temporary  wooden  theatres, 
nsnaily  on  a  very  large  scale ;  the  notion  being  that  a  systematic  enconrage- 
jnent  of  plays,  by  the  erection  of  pennanent  bnildings,  was  injnrioas  to  pah- 
lie  morals.  The  first  pennanent  stone  theatre  at  Home  (for  they  had  them 
in  the  country  towns  some  time  before)  was  built  by  On.  Pompeius,  after  the 
jUithridatic  war,  outside  the  walls,  near  the  Campus  Martins. 

62.  Livi  scriptaris  ab  aevo.]  T.  Livius  Andronicus  is  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
ttfian  as  the  first  Roman  poet.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  bnt  he 
died  s.  c  221,  or  thereabouts.  He  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
plays.  Thise  were  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  'palliatae,'  finom  the  Greek. 
Cieero  sayt  they  were  not  worth  a  second  reading. 

63.  Intmbm  tmlftm]  The  multitude,  he  means,  are  not  altogether  blind 
to  tiie  defects  of  these  old  vrriter^  thoi^^h  many  think  there  is  nothing  like 
tfaem. 

66.  dun — tanam}  The  fiiM  represents  the  harshness  of  the  style,  the 
second  its  carelessness.  Compare  A.  P.  445.  'Jove  aequo '  is  Ae  opposite 
of  'Jove  Hon  probante'  (C.  i.  2.  m. 

70.  pla^oman  miki  pano  OrbUktm  asctare;]  Orbilins  PupiUus  was  a  native 
f)f  Beneventnm.  In  his  fiftieth  year  (b.  c.  63)  he  came  to  Rome  and  set  up 
«  school.  He  seeniB  to  have  held  the  rod  as  the  principle  of  school  govem- 
nent.  Be  Ihred  in  great  poverty,  in  a  earret,  to  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
age,  having  long  lost  his  memory.  His  townspeople  were  proud  of  him, 
snd  erected  a  nwble  statue  to  his  memory.  OrbmuB  was  in  his  ftHty-«ighth 
year  when  Horace  was  bom.  He  was  dierefore  not  youog  when  the  poet 
went  to  his  schooL    Ati  to  'dictare,'  see  S.  i.  10.  7B,  n. 

73.  vtfbum  emicuU]    '  If  a  decent  word  starts  np.' 

75.  dmk vendkqtm peema,]  'It  brings  forward  and  gives  a  value  to  the 
whole  poera»'  Compare  Juvenal  (vii.  135) :  "Puxpura  vendit  Causidicnm, 
^rendnnt  aniethvstina.'' 

79.  erocum  JUrnam  pmukbdA  4^tkkt  Fdfdo\  Atta  was  a  writer  of  come- 
4Iiei  ('togatae '),  or  wbkh  a  few  fragmratB  remain.  He  died  &  c.  78.  It  is 
aot  dear  that  Horace  had  any  particular  j^y  in  mind,  but  it  may  have  been 
an  afiiBCtatioB  of  Atta'e  to  have  flowers  scattered  on  the  stage,  on  which  it 
was  usual  to  sprinkle  a  perfume  extracted  from  the  crocus.  The  perfume 
-was  mixed  With  water  and  thrown  up  through  pipes,  so  as  to  sprinkle  not 
<»nly  the  stage,  b«t  the  spectators.  The  most  fiunous  crocus  was  that  of 
Mount  Corycus,  in  Cilicia  (see  S.  ii.  4.  68,  n.). 

62.  (^MM  vnnit  AeBopm,]  Clasdins  .fisopns,  the  tragie  ador,  was  an  in- 
tfanate  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  tine. 
Jfe  1IW  •Ider  tha*  GiMN^  tiwvgh  4lM  dale  «f  Ilia  hh^ 
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82.  quae  doctua  Roaaus  egit ;]  Q.  Roscius,  the  comic  actor,  was  also  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  often  speaJcs  of  him,  and  pleaded  a  cause  for 
him  in  a  speech  still  in  part  extant  The  meaning  of  '  doctns '  can  only  be 
explained  hy  the  study  ne  gave  to  his  profession,  and  the  accurate  knowledge 
he  acquired  of  the  princi^es  of  his  art.  Ho  died  about  b.  c.  62,  and  was 
enormously  rich,  like  .£»opns,  whose  wealth  has  been  referred  to  on  S.  iL 
3.  239. 

86.  Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen]  See  C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.  The  hymns  of  the 
Salii  appear  to  haTe  been  very  obscure ;  hut  there  were  those  who  thought 
themselves  clever  enough  to  make  them  out,  which  Horace  takea  leave  to 
doubt  It  may  be  that  popular  belief  attributed  the  composition  of  tibese 
verses  to  Numa,  who  established  the  Salii  of  Mars. 

93.  Utonmum  pontts]  Here  follows  a  description  of  the  Athenians,  as 
they  quicKly  became  after  the  Persian  war  (b.  o.  480),  and  especially  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles  and  afterwards.  It  is  only  to  Athoss  that 
Horace's  language  will  accurately  apply.  On  this  subfect  the  student  may 
refer  to  ThirlwaU's  Greece,  Vol.  111.  62,  sq.,  70,  sq.;  iV.  256. 

95.  athleiarum  studiis,]  The  term  0^171-^^  (from  iffka,  the  prises  of  vic- 
tory) was  applied  by  the  Greeks  only  to  those  who  contended  in  the  great 
games  (the  Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian)  for  prixes  in  exer- 
cises of  personal  strength,  as  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  leaping,  dirowing 
the  discus  or  Javelin.  The  honor  that  was  paid  to  successful  '  atnletae '  was 
enormous.  They  were  introduosd  at  Rome  about  two  centuries  b.  c,  and 
nnder  the  emperors  were  a  prinleged  class,  and  formed  a  '  collwinm.' 

96.  Mormons  out  eborit  fabrog  aut  aeris]  All  the  great  artists  on  this  period, 
as  Pheidias,  Polydeitus,  Myron,  wrought  in  bronze  as  well  as  marble,  imd 
were  scarcely  less  distinguislied  for  engraving  and  chasing,  than  in  the  higher 
departments  of  art.  The  most  celebrated  works  in  ivory  were  the  stataes  of 
Jupiter  Olvmpius  at  Elis,  and  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  execut- 
ed by  Pheidias. 

101.  Quidplaeel  out  odio  eA\  Horace  introduces  the  example  of  Athens  to 
show  that  greatness  was  reached  by  their  love,  not  of  what  was  old,  hut  what 
was  new.  Peace  and  prosperity  hronght  with  it  tastes  and  elegapoes  of  a 
hi^  order ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  fickleness  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
things,  this  was  to  be  expected,  says  he,  and  may  be  excused,  seeing  what 
human  nature  is. 

104.  Mane  domo  vigiktre^  See  S.  i.  1. 10,  n.  Horace  goes  on  to  compan 
the  change  which  had  come  upon  the  character  of  the  Romans  through  their 
new  taste  for  poetry,  with  that  which  passed  upon  the  Athenians  when  xhej 
turned  from  arms  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  justifies  the  change  (103  - 167). 

105.  Cautoe  naminibua  rectis]  To  lend  money  on  security  to  good  debtors. 
'  Expendere '  is  equivalent  to  '  expensum  referre,'  which  means  to  debit  a 
person  in  one's  books  with  money  lent  (see  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n.).  *  Cavere'  is  the 
usual  word  for  giving  or  taking  security.  '  Nomen '  signifies  an  item  or 
entry  in  a  book  of  accounts,  and  *  referre  nomina '  to  make  such  entries,  it 
also  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  '  nomen  solvere '  is  to  pay  a  debt ;  '  nomen  fa- 
cere,'  either  to  incur  a  debt  or  to  lend  money ;  lor  '  uuxn  *  is  used  in  both 
senses  :  but  'nomen '  is  also  used  for  the  debtor  himself. 

110.  carmina  dicUinl.'\  'Dictare'  is  equivalent  to  'scribere,'  became  th^ 
did  not  usually  ¥rrite  themselves,  but  dictated  to  a  slave  who  wrote.  See  8. 
i.  10.  92,  n. 

112.  PartkU  mandador,]  This  expression,  which  seems  as  if  it  were 
proverbial,  savors  of  the  jealousy  the  Romans  of  that  day  felt  towards 
the  Parthians.    Elsewhere  Hoiace  calls  tbam  'infldi,'  C.  iv.  15.  SS,    ^ 
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1 14.  o^rvtofium]  This  is  the  plant  which  we  call  soathem-wood,  which  is 
•till  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

117.  wdocti  fhctigue]     See  C.  i.  1.  29,  n. 

119.  avcavs  Non  temere  est  animus ;]  *  Not  readilj  given  to  avarice.'  In 
S.  ii.  2.  116  he  says,  "  Non  temere  edi  luce  profesta  Quidqnam  praeter  olus  " 
(see  note),  and  in  £pp.  ii.  2.  13,  "  Non  temero  a  me  Quivis  ferret  idem," 
where  the  sense  is  much  the  same  as  here. 

122.  JNon  fraudem  socio  pueroi?e]  See  C.  iii.  24.  60,  n.,  and  as  to  'pnpillo,' 
sceEpp.  i.  1.  21,  n. 

123.  sUiqms  et  pane  secundo ;]  *  Siliqua '  is  the  pod  or  husk  of  any  legn- 
minoos  veffetable ;  but  it  was  appliea  particularly  to  a  plant,  the  '  siliqua 
Graeca,'  which  is  still  found  in  Ital^  and  Spain.  It  has  no  English  name. 
'  Panis  secundus,'  or  '  secundarius,'  is  bread  made  from  inferior  flour. 

127.  jam  nunc]  See  C.  iii.  6.  23,  n.  As  to  '  formo,'  see  C.  iii.  24.  54 ;  S. 
i.  4.  121 ;  A.  P.  307,  and  other  places.  Por  'corrector,'  see  Epp.  i.  15.  37. 
'  Orientia  tempora'  means  the  time  of  youth ;  as  we  say,  the  dawn  of  life. 

132.  Castis  cum  pueris]  The  Carmen  Saeculare  was  sung  bv  a  choir  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  boys,  and  as  many  girls,  of  noble  bi^  (see  Introduc- 
tion) ;  and  such  choruses  were  usual  on  special  occasions  of  that  sort. 

133.  Disceret  unde  preces]  The  vestal  vii^ns  addressed  their  prayers  to 
their  goddess,  '  docta  prcce,'  the  equivalent  for  which  is  *  carmine.'  See  C. 
i.  2.  26,  where  '  prece  is  opposed  to  '  carmina,'  though  the  latter  too  were 
prayers,  and  perhaps  in  verse,  but  in  a  set  form,  '  doctae  preces.' 

138.  carmine  Manes.]  The  great  annual  festival  at  which  the  Manes,  the 
Bools  of  the  departed,  were  worshipped,  was  the  Lemuria,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  May,  on  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  days  of  the  month.  They  were 
also  worshipped  shortly  after  a  funeral  at  the  *  feriae  dcnicales,'  when  the 
funily  of  the  deceased  went  through  a  purification.  The  Lares  being  also 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  differed  only  in  name  from  the  Manes,  which  were 
ordinarily  inserted  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  as  the  Dii  Manes  of  the  depart- 
ed. The  name  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  'good/  for  none  but  the 
good  could  become  Manes.  Their  existence  was  a  matter  of  some  scepti- 
.cism,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  4.  16.  Here  the  name  seems  to  embrace  all  the 
infernal  deities,  as  Dis,  Proserpina,  Tellus,  the  Puriie,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
spirits  of  the  dead. 

143.  Tellurem  porco,]  The  temple  of  Tellns  in  the  Carinse  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  Epp.  i.  7.  48,  n.  She  was  worshipped  among  the  '  dii  inferi,' 
or  Manes.  Her  annual  festival,  the  Pordicidia,  was  celebrated  on  the  15th 
of  April.  '  Porda'  in  the  old  language  signified  a  cow.  See  Ovid,  Past.  iv. 
629,  sqq.  But  it  appears  tliat  sacrifices  were  also  offered  after  harvest,  and 
that  the  victim  was  a  hog,  which  was  commonly  offered  to  the  Lares.  (C.  iii. 
93,  4,  where  the  feminine  is  used;  S.  ii.  3.  165 ;  C.  iii.  17.  5 ;  Epp.  i.  16.  58.) 

Silvanum  lade  piabantf]  In  Epod  ii.  22  the  offerings  to  Silvanus  are  fruits, 
and  there  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  tutor  finium ' :  in  Tibnllus  (i.  5.  27)  he  is 
^ed  'deus  ai2:ricola,'  and  the  offerings  are  different  for  wine,  com,  and 
flocks,  all  of  which  he  protected  :  • 

"  Ula  deo  sciet  a^rioolae  pro  vitibns  nvam. 
Pro  segete  spicas,  pro  groge  ferre  dapem." 
Javenal  (vL  447)  mentions  a  hog  as  an  offering  to  this  god,  to  whom  women 
were  not  aUowed  to  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  that  passage. 

144.  Genium  memorem  brems  aeui.]     See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n. 

145.  Fescennina  per  hunc  invenia  licentia"]  There  was  a  sort  of  rude  Jesting 
r  dialogue  carried  on  in  extempore  verse  at  these  rustic  festivals,  full  of  good- 
wlempilred.nuUeiyandQO&xBe  humor.    These  wece  called  'Fescennina  car- 
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Deiongmg  to  me  r  aiisci.  x  rom  uiese  yeraes  omen  wok  uieir  name,  wmcn 
w«ra  more  lioentkniB  and  aciirriloas,  and  Mtiret  got  tbb  same  mune,  bat  the 
•ort  of  poetry  with  which  it  originated  was  harailes^  as  Horace  says.  Con- 
pare  Virgil,  Oeoig.  ii.  385,  sqq. 

16^  ^mn  timmlex  P^enmqm  hid]  Bee  8.  ii.  1.  aO,  n.  'Lata' piep«if 
beloagfl  to  '  lex.'  Whea  a  penalty  was  inseited  im  the  'hsx^'  it  was  '!« 
aascta,'  as  stated  in  the  note  jest  rcfeired  to. 

154.  Dacribi ;\  This  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  8.  L  4.  3 :  "Si qms 
erat  dignvs  desoibi.*'  '  Fostaarinm '  was  a  mode  of  puttii^  to  death  by 
beating  with  sticks  and  stoning,  usually,  but  not  only,  as  the  passage  showi, 
inflicted  OB  soldiei*.    (See  Diet  Antt.) 

15€.  GtoMm  oanki  jbriim  wctartm  oepU'l  The  taking  of  Synieose  by  Mar 
mU«b,  ».  Q.  212,  tlie  sevendi  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  led  to  the  iotro* 
ductioii  iato  Rome  of  a  tasto  for  Greek  art,  many  fine  works  being  at  that 
time  first  made  known  to  the  Romans.  In  B.  o.  146,  the  last  year  of  dM 
third  Punic  war,  Corinth  was  taken  br  Mummins,  and  Soothem  Greeee  was 
foraied  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  Horace  had  probably  bodi 
these  periods  in  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  conquest  of  Soutfaam  Italy,  in  the 
towns  of  which  were  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Qredan  art.  Hie  fint  play 
copied  fnm  the  Greek  was  not  exhibited  at  Rome  till  after  the  first  Pnnie 
war,  which  ended  in  b.  o.  241.    It  was  by  Livins.    See  r.  62»  n. 

159.  Defiiuok  numtriu  Ssftmu'tis]     The  Satnmian  verse,  aocord&r^  to  Nl»- 
buhr  (i.  259,  n.),  continued  in  use  till  about  b.  c.  lOa    Horace  says  1 
of  the  old  rudeness  remained  in  his  day,  probably  in  the  less  pel 
*minMs»'  and  in  the  '  Fescennina  carmina,'  which  were  not  extinct 

161.  Serm  aum]    *  Romanus  must  be  underetood  here. 

168.  Qud  Sophodm  et  'Dietpii  ti  Atachylus]  Thespis  is  here  iiitrodttoed  as 
beiw  the  reputed  founder  of  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
his  plays  were  translated  by  or  known  to  the  Roman  tragedians,  of  wiom. 
Horace  has  mentioned  Livius,  Ennius,  NsBvius,  Pacuvios,  and  Aoctus.  We 
know  of  no  others  earlier  than  Aecius,  the  last  of  these ;  and  the  number  of 
tragediei  by  these  writers,  the  titles  of  which  have  been  preaeryed,  ia  mb 
kundred  and  nineteea.    As  to  Thespis,  see  A.  P.  275,  n. 

167.  metuitque  Htumm.]  *  But  ignorantly  thinks  an  eoasure  discreditnhkip 
nnd  shuns  it^  That  is,  they  were  bold  enough  in  their  style,  and  had  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  in  them,  but  they  did  not  look  sufficiently  to  the  eonreccioa 
mnd  polishing  of  their  language ;  they  admitted  words  which  wero  out  of 
taste,  and  trought  too  mi^  care  in  composition  beneath  theok  This  ia 
pretty  much  what  he  says  of  Lncilius  (S.  i.  10.  56,  soq.). 

166.  aroemit]    See  £pp.  i.  5.  6,  n.    'Ex  medio^  is  from  common  Ufe, 


Horace  says  comedy  is  supposed  to  be  very  easy,  because  the  matter  is  < 
mon ;  but,  in  £sct,  it  gives  more  trouble  in  proportion  to  the  raadineaa  with 
which  it  is  criticised  uid  faults  are  detected  Mid  condemned.  The  fc41owin^ 
remarkn  on  the  stage  grew  out  of  the  allusion  to  the  Greek  writers,  hat  they 
are  not  closely  connected  with  what  is  passed.  They  are. introduced  for  thin 
Mrpnse  of  deprecadng  the  excessive  admiration  and  snppoii  bestowed  on  the 
drama  at  the  expense  of  other  poetry  (168-213). 

170.  PlautuM]  It  appears  ttiat  Horace  had  no  great  opinion  of  Plantitay 
all  whose  greatness,  he  savs,  lay  in  the  drawing  of  small  parts.  Niobnhr 
judges  otherwise :  he  calls  Kim  one  of  the  greatest  poetical  geninsea  of  am- 
tiquity.  The  language  of  Plautns  would  oe  rougn  to  the  ears  of  Hocnoey 
and  his  jokes  and  allusions,  drawnrprindpally  from  the  lower  orden»  or  taken 

Avim  tha  Aifrnk  And  mAmnttA  tn  thfi  oommoa  aort  of  nM^nlA.  did  mat  inriMrial 
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1.  3.  127,  n.  it  was  worn  by  comic  actors,  as  being  a  less  dignified  order  of 
covering  for  the  feet  than  the  '  cothamos/  A  good  representation  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Other  shoes  worn  in  comedy  were 
'  baxeoe '  and  '  crepidae/  for  the  same  reason,  each  being  a  loose  sort  of 
slipper,  and  the  latter  not  matcriallj  different  from  the  '  soccns/  Horace 
means  that  Dossennus  is  careless  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  which  he 
expresses  by  his  running  about  the  stage  witii  loose  slippers.  His  only  care, 
he  says,  is  to  make  money. 

177.  ventoto  Gloria  curru]     See  S.  i.  6.  23,  n. 

185.  Si  ditcordet  eques,]     See  S.  i.  10.  76,  n. 

186.  Aid  umnn  aut  pugilea  ;]  Augustus  himself  had  a  liking  for  boxers,  as 
mentioned  on  Epp.  i.  1.  49.  The  interruptions  to  the  regular  drama  whidi 
Horace  here  mentions  appear  to  have  been  of  common  occurrence.  Though 
the  acting  of  plays  was  m  Horace's  time  carried  on  in  a  theatre  (y.  60,  n.) 
erected  for  this  special  purpose,  it  appears  the  people  insisted  sometunes  on 
having  a  bear-bait  or  a  boxing-match  there  to  amuse  them,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  equites  in  the  front  rows,  who,  however,  Horace  says, 
were  themselves  taken  too  much  with  processions  and  shows  that  appealed 
more'  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear. 

187.  Verum  eqidtis]  'But  with  the  eques,  too,  all  his  pleasure  was  shifted 
from  the  ear  to  the  erring  eje  and  vain  delights.'  Ho  means  that  the  eye  is 
easUy  dazzled  and  deluded.  The  ear  takes  in  what  it  receives,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  mind  without  error. 

189.  aulaea  premwUur]  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  the  '  scena,'  or  wall 
on  which  was  painted  some  scene  suitable  to  the  performance.  Before  this 
'scena'  was  a  curtain,  which  was  let  down  below  the  stage  when  the  actine 
began,  and  raised  when  it  was  over.  This  curtain  was  called  '  aulaeum? 
The  raising  of  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  play  is  referred  to  in  A.  P. 
154,  sq. 

191.  regum  fortuna]  This  is  equivalent  to  '  fortunati  reges.'  The  expression 
is  like  those  noticed  at  S.  i.  2.  32 ;  ii.  1.  72.  -%^ 

192.  Esseda/eslinantfj  The  'essedum '  was  originally  the  name  of  aJBrit- 
ish  or  Craulish  war-chanot,  derived  from  a  Celtic  root.  The  name  came  to 
bo  applied  to  a  travelling  carriage  on  two  wheels  and  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  '  pilentum  *  was  a  carriage  used  in  processions,  and  appears  to  have  been 
usually  of  a  luxurious  kind,  with  well-stuffed  cushions,  and  used  by  women. 

Jt  was  also  a  travelling  carriage.    As  to  'petorritum,'  see  S.  i.  6. 104,  n., 
and  Epp.  L  II.  28,  n. 

193.  captiva  CorirUhus.]  The  taking  of  Corinth  may  have  been  represented 
by  spoils  of  Corinthian  bronze. 

194.  Democritus,]  See  Epp.  i.  12. 12,  n.  Democritns  had  the  character  of 
a  laughing  philosopher,  one  who  turned  things  habitually  into  ridicule. 

196.  Stve  depluu  aJbiu]  The  king  of  Ava  has  for  one  of  his  many  titles 
the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant ;  and  it  has  been  usual  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment, when  an  elephant  of  this  color  was  caught  in  their  territories,  to 
send  it  with  due  ceremony  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty,  White  elephants  are 
merely  hum  natural:  they  are  not  a  distinct  species,  as  some  have  supposed. 
They  have  pink  eyes,  like  other  albinos,  but  do  not  differ  fVom  the  brown 
animal  in  other  respects.    They  are  not  common. 

198.  ndmo]     See  S.  i.  10.  6,  n. 

202.  Garganum  mugire  pyfes]     See  C.  ii.  9.  7. 

207,  Lana  Tarentino]  The  different  shades  of  the  purple  dye  were  obtained 
by  different  mixtures  of  the  juice  of  the  *  murex '  with  that  of  the  *  purpura,' 
both  of  wMdi  were«heU-£Bh,  found  in  great  abundance  on  both  coasts  of  Italy. 
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togeuicr  wim  ine  sciu-iei  pecaiuu-  lo  xarenmm.  xoo  lareniines  inuiaica  aii 
the  foreign  yaricties.  But  these  imitations,  whether  mode  from  the  fish  or 
ihe  *  facos/  never  came  up  to  the  original  dyes,  and  were  easily  detected. 
(See  £pp.  i.  10.  26,  n.) 

208.  quaefiuxre  ipte  recuaem]  That  is,  what  his  nature  refuses  to  do,  what 
he  has  no  capacity  for.  Horace  denies  that  he  is  disposed  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  eood  dramatic  poets ;  on  the  contraij,  he  considera  that  he  who 
could  succeed  in  exciting  his  feelings  with  fictitious  griefe  and  fears,  and 
transport  him  in  imagination  to  distant  places,  could  do  anything  he  chose  to 
try,  dance  on  a  tight  rope  if  he  pleased,  in  which  there  is  a  little  jocular  irony 
perhaps.  Dancing  on  the  tight  rope  was  carried,  it  seems,  to  great  peifbction 
among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  name  for  a  rope-dancer  was  axowofianjtt 
the  Latin  'funambulus ' ;  those  who  exhibited  at  Rome  were  usually  Greeks. 

216.  Curam  redcte  6r«w»,l  'Reddere'  is  *to  pay,'  and  'curam  redde  bre- 
yem '  is  '  pay  a  slight,  passing  attention.'  '  Munus  ApoUzne  dignum,'  '  an 
o£fering  worthy  of  Apollo,'  means  the  library  meationc4,  C.  i.  31,  Introduc- 
tion. 

220.  t^  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea,]  The  man  who  damages  his  own  vines 
hurts  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  proveib. 
Horace  goes  on  jocularly  to  relate  many  offences  of  poets  arising  out  of  their 
want  of  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

223.  revoUnmus  irrevocati ;]  The  compounds  of  *  volvo '  are  used  for  read- 
ing, &om  the  shape  of  the  books  rolled  up.  'Revolvere'  is  to  read  again. 
One  of  the  ways  that  ho  says  authors  get  themselves  into  trouble  is  by  read- 
ing over  again  and  again  passages  they  think  very  fine,  but  which  their  patron 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  for  again. 

225.  dtducta  poCmala  JUo  ;\     See  S.  i.  10.  44,  n. 

230.  Aedituos]  Tliis  wora  means  the  keeper  of  a  temple.  Horace  says,  it 
is  worth  while  to  see  what  kind  of  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  the  ll^eep- 
ing^the  fiime  of  Augustus,  what  poets  should  be  allowed  to  tell  of  it, — 
and^ntli  this  subject  he  concludes. 

233.  CTtoenVus,]  Choerilus  of  losos  was  a  poet  who  accompanied  Alexan- 
der and  wrote  verses  on  his  battles.  They  were  very^  poor,  according  to 
Horace.  This  poet  has  been  confounded  with  a  native  of  Samos,  who  was 
in  the  pay  of  Xerxes.  He  is  mentioned  again,  A.  P.  357.  '  Male  natis  ver- 
sibus '  means  verses  made  by  a  poet  who  was  not  bom  such,  seeing  that 
'  poGta  nascitur  non  fit.' 

234.  Neltulit  acceptosA  See  note  on  S.  ii.  3.  69.  'Philippi'  were  gold 
coins  with  Philip's  heaa  on  them,  the  Macedonian  '  stater,'  of  which  many 
specimens  are  in  existence.  Its  value  is  reckoned  at  £1  3s.  Sd.  of  English 
money.     (See  Diet.  Antt.) 

236.  AtmmaUaf]  Ink  was  used  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called  it 
fiiXcufj  the  Romans  '  atramentum  scriptorium '  or  '  librarinm/  to  disringnish 
it  from  shoemaker's  dye,  also  called  '  atramentum,'  and  a  paint  which  bad 
the  same  name.  See  Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  Horace  says  it  is  a  com- 
mon tiling  for  poets  to  defile  great  deeds  with  bad  verses^  as  ^e  fingers  are 
defiled  when  they  handle  ink. 

239.  ne  quis  u  pratter  ApelUn]  Apelles  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century  b.  c,  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  in  the  camp  of  Alexander. 
This  story  —  that  Alexander  would  not  suffer  himself  to  bo  paiuted  by  any 
but  Apelles  —  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch  (Alex,  c  4). 
His  reputation  as  a  painter  stood  higher  than  any  other  of  antiquity. 


240.'  alius  Lysippo]    Lysippus  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Apelles, 
tive  of  Sieyon.    Se  wrought  almost  eutirdy  in  bronae.    He  made 
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244.  Boeotum  in  eroMao]  The  dalncss  and  sensaalitj  of  the  BcDOtians  were 
proverbiaL  The  cause  it  is  not  easy  to  assign.  Polybios  says  it  was  unpar- 
alleled in  Grecian  history. 

245.  tua  de  aejudicia  atque  Munera^l  Respecting  Virgil  and  Yarius,  see 
S.  L  5  40,  n.  Augustus  had  an  affection  for  them  both,  and  a  Scholiast  says 
lie  made  eadi  of  them  a  present  of  a  million  sesterces. 

248.  aenea  s^^,1  Tne  word  '  signum '  applies  generally  to  all  carved  or 
cast  figures,  while  '  statua '  applies  only  to  full-length  figures. 

251.  Repent  per  hamum]  This  is  expressed  by  *  pedestris.'  See  C.  ii.  12. 
9,  n. 

262.  areea  Montibus  impimiasA  See  C  iv.  14. 12,  and  33,  n.  This  descrip- 
tion would  especially  apply  to  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri,  and  the  Ulyrian 
and  Alpuie  tnbes. 

254.  Auspiciia]     See  C.  i.  7.  27,  n. 

255.  Qaustraque  custodem  pads  cohibentia]  That  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  passage  enclosed  between  two  gates  leading  out 
of  the  dty,  A  statue  of  Janus  was  placed  there,  and  from  this  and  the  two 
eates  the  place  was  called  Janus  Geminus.  It  was  built,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  l^uma  (Livy  i.  19).  The  gates  were  open  in  war  and  closed  in 
peace.  Horace's  explanation  is,  that  the  cates  were  shut  during  peace  to  pr^ 
Tcnt  its  guardian  from  leaving  the  city.  The  first  ti|ne  the  gates  were  shut 
during  £e  Republic  was  b.  c.  235,  By  Augustus  they  were  closed  three 
times  (see  C.  iv.  15.  9,  n.),  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria, A.  u.  c.  725,  and  after  the  Cantabrian  war,  a.  u.  c.  729.  The  third 
occasion  is  not  known. 

256.  Et/ormidaiam  Parthis]     See  Epp.  i.  12.  27,  n. 

262.  DiacU  enim  citiua]  *  Quis '  belongs  both  to  '  disdt '  and  to  '  deridet.' 
Homce  says  men  are  more  apt  to  remember  what  is  ridiculous  than  that 
which  is  good  and  serious ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  one's 
name  ass<X!iated  with  silly  verses  or  an  ugly  wax  image,  such  as  the  admirers 
of  public  men  might  think  to  honor  them  with.  Busts  of  literary  and  other 
distinguished  men  were  put  up  in  the  public  libraries  (see  S.  i.  4. 21,  n.),  and 
were  probably  multiplied  for  sale.  They  were  sometimes  made  of  wax,  of 
which  material  were  made  ^o  family  busts  preserved  in  the  atria  of  private 
houses. 

268.  atpta  porreetus  aperta,]  As  to  '  capsa,'  see  the  note  last  referred  to. 
Horace  speaks  of  bein^  stretched  out  in  an  open  box  as  if  he  were  a  corpse 
being  carried  on  a  '  vilis  area'  (S.  i.  8.  9,  n.)  to  the  common  burial-ground, 
that  is,  to  the  grocer's  shop  *  Vicum '  may  mean  the  *  Vicus  Thurarius,' 
which  was  a  part  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  mentioned  S.  ii.  8.  228.  '  Porrectus ' 
is  used  commonly  for  corpses.  '  Aperta '  keeps  up  the  notion  of  a  '  sanda- 
pila,'  or  common  bier,  on  which  the  poor  were  earned  out  to  burial.  In  plain 
language,  Horaee  sa3rs  he  might  expect  his  panegyrist's  verses  to  be  carried 
to  tne  grocer  (to  whom  and  the  trunk-maker  waste  paper  goes  still),  and  him- 
self to  he  held  up  to  ridicule  with  the  author. 


EPISTLE    II. 

This  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  to  whom  also  tiie  thurd  of  the 
first  Book  was  written.  (See  Introduction.)  Its  professed  purpose  is  to 
excvse  Horace  for  not  having  sent  Florus  any  verses.  He  savs  he  had 
waived  hkn  bafora  ha  wont  thM  he ihopld  not  be  able  to  write;  that  he  had 
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sftme  samoliu.  Besides,  he  was  gettug  on  in  years,  and  people  s  tastes  were 
so  rarioas,  and  the  noises  and  engagements  of  the  town  so  distracting,  and 
the  trouble  of  giving  and  receiving  compliments  so  great,  that  he  had  aban- 
doned poctiy  in  disgust.  It  was  better  to  study  philosophy,  in  respect  to 
which  he  reasons  with  himself  through  nearly  a  hundred  lines,  the  substance 
of  which  is  that  he  had  better  be  content  with  what  he  has  got  by  his  profes- 
sion, net  to  work  to  purge  his  mind,  and  Icare  jests  and  wantonness  to 
youn^  men. 

This  Epistle  furnishes  materials  for  a  considerable  part  of  Horace's  biog- 
nmhy,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  poetical  career  in  particular. 

It  is  probable  that  Floras  continued  attached  to  Tiberius,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  was  campaigning  with  Augustus  some  years  after  the  Arme- 
nian expedition,  on  which  they  were  engaged  when  the  other  Epistle  was 
written. 

1.  Flore,  Ixmo  ciaroqme]  See  Introduction ;  and  as  to  the  character  of  Tibe- 
rius, see  Epp.  i.  9.  4,  n.  His  name  was  that  of  his  father,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  till  his  adoption  by  Augustas,  ▲.  d.  4,  when  he  became  Tiberias 

^Claudius  Nero  Cassar. 

2.  natum  TAure  vel  GabiiSy^  That  is,  '  anvwbere  you  please.'  The  poets 
like  to  gire  reality  to  their  illustrations  by  being  specific  This  is  Dilien- 
burger's  remark.    As  to  Gabii,  see  Epp.  i.  11.  7,  n. 

5.  nummorum  miUilnis  octoA  8,000  sesterces,  'nummns'  being  used  as  axi 
equivalent  for  '  sestertius.'  This  sum  was  about  65/.  sterling.  Much  larger 
sums  were  given  for  handsome  slaves,  and  this  boy's  accomplishments,  if  they 
were  real,  would  make  him  worth  a  good  price.  There  would  be  reason, 
therefore,  to  suspect,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  owner  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
him.    See  S.  ii.  7.  42,  n. 

7.  LittendU  Gratis]  The  'literati'  were  a  separate  class  in  die  slave 
family,  and  were  subdivided  into  *  anagnostao '  or  '  lectDres '  (who  read  to 
their  masters,  chiefly  at  their  meals,  or,  if  their  masters  were  authors,  they 
read  their  productions  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  guests),  and  '  librarii '  or 
'  scribae,'  used  for  writing  from  dictation,  taking  care  of  the  librarv,  keeping 
accounts,  etc.,  and  hence  called  pueri  or  servi  *  a  studits,'  '  ab  epistolis,  '  a 
bibliotheca,'  '  notarii,'  etc.  There  were  also  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
engravers,  and  other  artists,  who  all  came  under  the  same  general  head  of 
'  literati.'  The  boy  in  this  place  might  also  be  put  among  the  '  cantores '  or 
'  symphoniaci,'  the  choir  or  band  wbo  sang  and  played  to  their  master  at 
meals.  In  short,  he  was  fit  for  any  of  the  above  employments,  according  to 
his  owner's  estimate ;  which  he  professes  to  put  in  a  modest  way,  for  fear  he 
should  seem  to  be  puffing  his  property,  and  so  depreciate  its  vtUue.  The 
diminutive  '  litterulis '  is  used  with  this  design. 

12.  meo  sum  pauper  in  aert.]  '  Aes  alienum '  is  used  for  a  debt,  and  'aoa 
proprium,'  '  sunm,'  etc  is  therefore  money  not  borrowed.  The  man  hers 
says  he  is  not  rich,  but  what  he  has  is  hisown.  "  I  am  poor,  (but  live)  oa 
my  own  means." 

13.  Nemo  hoc  mangonum  facerH  tibi;'\  He  professes  to  deal  as  a  friend. 
The  '  mangones '  were  slave-dealers,  a  class  in  no  favor,  but  often  very  rich. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  payyavov,  payyav€vw,  to  juggle,  cheat. 
They  were  distinguished  from  *  mercatores,'  heijag  called  *  venaliciarii.'  '  vo- 
nales'  signifying  slaves,     llie  way  of  'raising'  slaves  for  the  mari^et  and 

flAllincr  tJipm  HiflpArpd  hnt  littln  frnm  .thfi.nrafitice.  in  modem  timAfl. 
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ground  floor,  it  is  probable  that  so  much  regard  was  not  had  to  the  lighting 
of  the  staircase  as  we  pay  now.  It  appears  a  whip  was  hung  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place. 

17.  poenae  seairus,]  Among  the  faults  the  seller  of  a  slave  was  bound  to 
tell  was  running  away.    See  S.  ii.  3.  285. 

21.  ne  mea  saeuut  Jurgarea]  '  Mea '  belongs  to  '  epistola.'  'Juigo'  is  in- 
transitive. '  Do  not  be  cruel,  and  complain  because  I  sent  yon  no  letter  in 
rcpljr.'  Floras  had  written,  probably,  more  than  once,  expostulating  wiii  him 
on  his  silence,  and  had  got  no  answer. 

24.  Si  tamen  attentasf}  *  Attentare '  is  to  attack,  or  attempt  to  overthrow. 
*  Mecum  focientia '  means  that  they  are  on  his  side. 

super  hoc]  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  means  '  besides  this,'  as  in  S.  ii.  6. 3, 
""Et  paulum  sihrae  super  his"  (see  note),  or  'about  this,'  as  "Fallescet  su- 
per his  "  (A.  P.  429).     Orelli  takes  it  the  former  way. 

25.  rum  mittam  carmina]  *  Carmina '  means  lyric  verses,  which  Floras 
seems  to  have  asked  for. 

26.  Luculii  miU$  coUecta  viatica]  As  to  Lucullus,  see  Epp.  i.  6.  40,  n. 
Whatever  groundwoik  of  trath  there  may  be  in  this  storv,  Horace  has  evi- 
dently altered  it  to  suit  his  purpose.  '  Viatica '  would  include  money  as  well 
as  baggage.  Cicero  uses  the  word  metaphorically  for  money  (Cat.  Maj.  c. 
18):  "Avaritia  senilis  quid  sibi  velit  non  intelligo.  Potest  enim  quidpiam 
esse  absurdins  quam  quo  minus  viae  restat  eo  plus  viatici  quaerere  ?  " 

30.  Praesidivm  rfffote]  This  would  be  a  fortress  in  which  Mithridates  kept 
some  part  of  his  treasures. 

33.  bis  dena  super  sestertia]  The  '  sestertium '  (1,000  sestertii)  was  a  sum 
equal  to  about  8/.  Ms.  of  English  money,  twenty  of  which  (166/.  13».  Ad.) 
would  not  be  a  large  sum  for  an  officer  of  rank.  But  he  must  be  supposed, 
from  his  exploits,  to  have  held  some  command. 

34.  Forte  sub  hoc  tempus]  *  Soon  after  this  time '  (see  Epod.  2.  44,  n.  in 
respect  to  *sub*  with  an  accusative  in  phrases  of  time).  Lucullus  had  the 
title  of  'proconsul'  of  Cilicia.  But  he  is  here  called  'praetor.'  He  had 
been  '  praetor  urbanus,'  but  went  into  Asia  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, and  therefore  with  the  title  of  'proconsul.*  A  'praetor'  taking  a 
province  went  with  the  title  of  *  propraetor,'  as  Bratus  did  into  Macedonia. 
(See  S.  i.  7. 18.) 

40.  ^i  zonam  perdidii,]  The  Romans  wore  a  girdle  when  walking  or 
activeljr  occupied,  to  hold  up  the  end  of  their  tunic.  Hence  the  expressions 
'  praecmctus,'  '  succinctus,'  for  tliose  who  were  hastening  or  engaged  in 
active  work.  (See  S.  i.  5.  6,  n.)  In  this  girdle  ('zona' or  'cingulum') 
they  often  carried  their  money.  Hence  *  zona '  came  to  be  used  generally 
for  a  purse.  The  more  common  word  '  cramena '  was  a  bag,  generally  of 
leather,  hung  on  the  arai  or  round  the  neck,  or  sometimes  pemaps  to  the 
'aona.* 

42.  Iratus  Gratis]     See  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  n. 

43.  Adjecere  bonae]  The  knowledge  acquired  at  Athens  was  not  only 
phitosophy  in  all  its  branches,  but  Greek  literature,  with  which  Horace  bo- 
came  familiar,  especially  with  the  lyric  poets,  whose  works  were  probably 
never  taught  in  the  schools  at  Rome.  But  he  here  only  refers  to  his  dialecti- 
cal studies,  which  he  pursued  in  the  school  of  the  Academy,  the  head  of 
which  at  this  time  was  Theomnestus,  whose  lectures  Bratus  attended  (Pint. 
Brat  c.  24).  Academus  was  an  Attic  hero,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  ground 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
which  was  dedicated  to  him  and  planted  with  olives,  and  called  after  his 
Uutttf.  Acad^mia.    Here  Plato  taugbt^and  henc«  his  school  was  Jiamed. 

47* 
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48.  non  responsvtra  lacertis.]  Not  destined  to  matdi  the  strength  of  Aiiga»> 
tas.  (See  S  ii.  7.  85,  n.)  In  the  first  engagement  at  Philippi  (▲.  u.c.  712), 
Brutus  defeated  the  forces  of  Augustas,  and  got  possession  of  his  camp, 
while  M.  Antonius  on  the  other  hand  defeated  Cassius,  who  destroyed  him- 
self. But  twenty  days  afterwards  a  second  engagement  went  against  Bmtoa, 
and  he  likewise  put  an  end  to  himself.  Bmtus  attached  to  nis  cause  the 
young  Romans  studying  at  Athens,  and  the  battiea.  and  wanderings  he  led 
Chem  through  are  related  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  (c.  24,  sqq.). 

5\,  Et  laris  tt  Jundi,]  * Laris '  is  eouivalent  to  ' domns.'  As  to  the  diffet^ 
ence  between  'domus'  and  *  fundus,^  see  S.  ii.  5.  108,  n.  Horace's  piMvi> 
mony  was  forfeited  because  he  was  of  the  republican  part^.  He  says  nothing 
of  the  scribe's  place  which  Suetonius  says  he  bought  (with  ¥rhBt  means  does 
not  appear),  nor  does  he  mention  how  he  got  his  pardon  and  permission  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  only  says  he  was  driven  by  poverty  to  write  verses, 
which  therefore  he  first  wrote  for  f<une,  that  is,  to  bring  himself  into  thfl 
notice  of  those  who  were  able  to  relieve  his  wants,  as  B&cenas  did.  It  k 
impossible  to  tell  what  he  wrote  at  first.  It  is  probable  that  he  supproased 
much  of  his  early  poetry. 

53.  Q*iae  noterunt  unquam]  The  '  cicuta,'  K&vttoPj  hemlock,  was  used  as 
an  antifebrile  medicine.  Horace  asks  what  amount  of  '  cicuta '  would  be 
sufficient  to  cool  his  veins,  if  he  were  so  feverishly  bent  upon  writing  as  to 
do  so  when  he  could  live  witliout  it. 

60.  JUe  Bioneis  sermonibus]  Bion  was  bom  on  the  Borysthenes,  and  was 
hence  called  Borysthonites.  He  flourislied  about  ^e  middle  of  the  third  oen- 
turf  B.  c.  Ho  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  and,  after  passing  thron<^ 
various  sects,  became  at  last  a  reripatetic.  It  is  said  he  wrote  certain 
books  on  the  follies  of  mankind  of  a  very  bitter  character.  As  '  sal '  is  put 
for  wit  (S.  i.  10.  3),  '  sale  nigro '  means  coarse  wit 

61.  Tres  mUd  oonvicat]  He  treats  his  friends,  all  asking  him  for  difierent 
sorts  of  verse,  as  guests  at  a  dinner  each  liking  difierent  fare,  so  that  he  doea 
not  know  what  to  give  them. 

67.  Bk  sponsum  vocatA     This  is  a  repetition  of  S.  ii.  6.  23. 

68.  cubcU  hie  in  coUe  Quirini,]  As  to  'cnbat,'  see  S.  i.  9.  18,  n.  Mons 
Quirinalis  was  in  the  sixth,  or  most  northern  division  of  the  ci^ ;  Mons 
Aventinus,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  the  thirteenth  region. 

70.  IntervaUa  viaes  humane  oommoda.]  *  A  pretty  convenient  distance,  yon 
see.'    '  Humane '  is  not  used  in  this  ironical  way  elsewhere. 

71.  Purae  sunt  platene,]  This  is  a  supposed  answer,  the  rejoinder  to  which 
is  in  V.  72.  '  Platea '  is  a  less  general  name  than  *  vicus.'  It  applies  only 
to  the  broader  streets.  The  word,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  irXorcia, 
would  properly  have  its  penult  long.  It  suits  Horace  to  shorten  it.  As  to 
the  obstructions  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  best  of  which  were  but  nairow, 
see  Epp.  i.  6.  51,  n.    *  Purae '  means  unobstructed. 

72.  redemptor^]  See  C  ii.  1 8. 1 8,  n. ;  iii.  1 .  35,  n.  '  Calidns '  onl^  strength- 
ens '  festinat,'  he  is  in  hot  haste  :  the  substantives  are  in  the  ablative, '  eum ' 
being  omitted. 

73.  nuichina]  Probably  a  pulley  raising  a  large  stone  or  beam  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  building,  and  swinging  it  over  the  heads  of  the  passengers. 
As  to  '  fnnera,'  see  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

77.  amat  netnus]     See  C.  i.  1.  30,  n.     Compare  Juvenal  (vii  53,  sqq.). 

80.  contracta  sequi  vestigia]  *  To  follow  the  confined  steps  of  the  poets,' 
by  which  he  means  that  the  poets  walk  in  a  path  narrowed  by  fixed  rales ; 
and  that  it  requires  thought  and  diligence  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

81.  vacuas  aeswnpsit  Athenas,]    See  Epp.  i.  7.  45,  n.  for  'vacuas.'    Horace 
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tatioofl,  cannot  open  his  lips  when  he  gets  to  Borne,  and  is  only  laughed  at 
by  the  people  for  his  sobrietj.  This  is  an  odd  defence  for  one  who  had 
written  8o  much  as  he  had  done  at  Rome.  It  is  meant  for  a  joke.  '  Septem 
aimis '  is  not  to  be  taken  literallj,  as  if  Horace  had  been  seven  years  at 
AUttas,  which  is  very  improbable,  but  for  any  considerable  numtier.  Ha 
was  only  twenty-two  when  hejoined  Brutus,  ▲.  u.  c.  711. 

87.  FrcUer  erat  Romae]  Who  these  brothers  were  Horace  does  not  tell  as„ 
and  it  do^  not  matter.  One  was  a  jurisconsoltus  (see  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.),  and  the 
Other  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  lawyer  said  the  rhetorician  was  a  perfect 
Giacchns  for  eloquence,  and  he  returned  the  compliment  by  declaring  that 
hia  brother  was  a  second  Scsevola  for  legal  learning.  And  this  sort  of  mu- 
tual flattery  goes  on,  Horace  says,  among  poets,  and  he  cannot  keep  pace 
with  their  passion  for  praise.  I'iberius  Gracchus  and  his  brother  Cains  were 
both,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  great  orators.  We  need  not  therefore  attempt  to 
decide  which  Horace  means  us  to  understand  here.  Q.  Mucins  Scsevola  the 
augur,  son-in-law  of  C.  Ltelius,  and  an  early  instructor  of  Cicero  (Lael.  c.  1), 
was  learned  in  the  law ;  but  his  namesake  and  younger  contemporary,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  (mentioned  in  the  same  treatise),  was  more  celebrated 
still.  This  name,  therefore,  like  that  of  Gracchus  for  oratory,  stands  for  a 
consummate  jurist. 

88.  mens  audiret  honores,]     Compare  Epp.  i.  7.  84,  "vineta  crepat  mera." 
90.  arfftUos^     Compare  iv.  6.  25:  "Doctor  argutae  fidicen  Thaliae."    It 

means  melodious,  and  is  a  sort  of  mock  -compliment. 

92.  Caelatumqite  novem  Mush  opus]  It  is  likened  to  a  perfect  piece  of 
carved  work,  in  which  all  the  Muses  had  a  hand. 

93.  quanio  molimtne]  This  expresses  the  pompous  strut  with  which  thejF 
pass  the  library  of  Apollo,  in  which  they  take  it  for  granted  a  place  is  re- 
served for  tliem.    As  to  'aedem/  see  S.  i.  10.  38. 

95.  proctd]  This  word  signifies  any  distance,  great  or  small.  Here  it 
means  hard  by,  as  in  S.  ii.  6.  105 ;  Epp.  i.  7.  '  Quid  ferat '  means  what 
each  has  to  say. 

97.  Caedimur  H  totidem  plagis]  They  carry  on  such  a  contest  of  mutual 
iattery,  that  they  are  like  two  gladiators,  each  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  '  Samnites '  were  a  particular  class  of  gladiators,  so  called  because 
the^  wore  the  sanae  arms  as  that  people,  particularly  an  oblong  shield.  See 
B.  li.  6.  44,  n.  '  Ad  lumina  prima '  would  be  usually  till  the  second  course, 
when  the  lights  wcra  brought  in.  Among  the  amusements  that  rich  men  had 
at  their  dimiers  were  gladiators  who  fought  with  blunt  weapons ;  and  here 
the  contest  is  said  to  be  protracted  ('lento ')  till  the  lights  came  in.  It  wa« 
a  long  trial  of  skill. 

99.  puncto  iUius  /]  In  his  judgment  or  by  his  vote.  When  an  election 
took  place,  there  were  certain  persons  called  '  cnstodes '  appointed  to  take 
the  votes  and  prick  off  the  number  given  for  each  candidate.  From  this 
process  votes  came  to  be  called  '  puncta.'    See  A.  P.  343,  n. 

101.  Fit  Mimnermus]  See  Epp.  i.  6.  65,  n.  Horace  seems  to  think  him 
superior  to  Callimachus,  who  was  a  grammarian  and  voluminous  prose- 
writer  as  well  as  a  poet,  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  established  at  Alexandria 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  Philadclphns  and  Eueigetes,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  0.    '  Optivo/  signifying  '  desired,'  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

105.  impune  legentibus]  He  says,  when  he  has  done  writing  and  recovered 
bis  senses  (which  was  the  same  thing),  he  should  stop  his  ears,  and  they 
might  recite  without  fear  of  reprisals.     See  Epp.  i.  19.  39. 

113.  Verba  movere  loco,]  Toe  notion  of  the  censor  is  kept  up.  See  note 
on  S.  i.  6.  20. 
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rogwd  for  them,  and  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  destroy  them.  The  sanc- 
toanr  of  Vesta  could  only  be  entered  b^  her  own  iiricstcsses,  and  Horace  caUs 
his  aesk  '  penetralia  Vestae '  because  it  was  private. 

116.  gpedoM  vocabula  rentm,]  'Expressive  terms';  words  which  make 
themselves  intelli^ble  at  once.  So  in  A.  F.  319  a  play  is  said  to  be  's{^ci- 
osa  lods/  that  is,  'plain  in  its  points/  its  commonplaces  or  sentiments 
dearly  pat. 

117.  UatamlmM  aimte  Cethe^]  As  to  the  nse  of  the  plnral  number,  see 
note  on  8.  i.  7.  8.  M.  Porans  Cato  Censorios  was  bom  about  b.  a  284, 
and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Ennius,  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
A.  P.  56,  as  sncoessfully  importing  new  words  into  the  langua^  Fragments 
remain  of  his  treatise  De  Re  Rnstica,  embracing  a  variety  of  mstructions  on 
husbandry  and  subjects  connected  with  domestic  economy ;  and  of  his  Oii- 
cines,  an  account  of  the  early  history  of  Italy.  There  are  also  finagments  of 
bis  orations,  which  Cicero  appears  to  have  studied  (Brutus,  c.  17).  He  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Cato,  and  complains  that  ho  was  not  studied  enough 
even  in  his  day.  M.  Cornelius  Ceth^us  was  older  than  Cato,  since  he  was 
curule  sedile  when  Cato  was  no  more  than  twenty.  His  eloquence  was  such 
that  Ennius  called  Cethe^rus  "  Suadae  medulla,  orator  suaviloquenti  ore." 
(Cic  Brut.  c.  15;  Cat.  Maj.  c  14;  see  Epp.  i.  6.  36,  n.)  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  only 
mentions  them  on  the  authority  of  Ennius,  who  had  heard  him  speak.  His 
reputation  was  sufficient  at  the  time  Horace  wrote,  for  him  to  name  him  twice 
as  an  authority  on  the  language  (see  A.  P.  50,  n.). 

119.  quae genitor produxerit  turn,]  *  Usus'  is  'custom,'  which  has  always 
been  the  oarent  of  novelties  in  language.     Compare  A.  P.  70,  sqq. 

120.  VeKemens]  The  first  two  svllables  are  pronounced  as  one.  Compaie 
8.1.5.67.  ' 

123.  virtute  carentta  toilet^]  'He  will  remove  what  lacks  merit.'  He  will 
work  hard  to  produce  a  result  which  shall  appear  plavful  and  easy,  the  turns 
being  as  easy  as  those  of  the  '  mimus,'  who  dances  either  the  light  meesuie 
of  the  nimble  Satyr,  or  the  clumsy  dance  of  the  Cyclops  (on  wluch  see  S.  L 
5.  63,  n.).  The  poet's  art  is  to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  make  that  appear 
easy  which  has  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

126.  Praetvderim  MTi}itor\  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  remark  of  one  who 
would  be  a  poet  without  the  necessary  trouble.  He  would  rather  be  pleased 
with  his  own  bad  verses,  even  though  he  mi&pht  be  deceiving  himself,  wan  be 
so  learned  and  be  perpetually  vexed  with  himself.  '  Ringeie '  is  properly 
applied  to  the  grinning  of  a  do^  when  it  snarls. 

128.  FuU  haud  ignobUU  Argis^]  Sir  Henry  Halford  furnishes  a  parallel 
stoiy  (Essays,  p.  61) :  "  One  case,  that  of  the  ^ntleman  of  Aigos,  whose 
delusion  led  him  to  supnose  that  he  was  attending  the  representation  of  a 
play,  as  he  sat  in  his  bedchamber,  is  so  exact,  that  I  saw  a  person  of 
exalted  rank  (George  IH.)  under  those  very  circumstances  of  delusion, 
and  heard  him  call  upon  Mr.  Garrick  to  exert  himself  in  the  performance 
of  Hamlet," 

131 .  Caeiera  qui  vitas  servaret]  **  Though  he  observed  all  the  other  duties 
of  life." 

134.  Et  tigno  laeso]  The  '  amphorae  *  or  '  lagenae '  were  sealed  with  the 
owner's  seal  when  they  were  filled.  Horace  says  that  the  man  was  not  one 
who  would  get  furious  if  he  found  the  slaves  had  opened  a  '  lagcna,'  and 
drunk  the  contents.     See  C.  iii.  8.  11.  12. 

135.  nuteum  vitare  paientem.]    Wells  were  usually  sunoonded  with  a  wall 
.  Cputeal')  two  or  three  feet  high.    See  Diet.  Antt. 
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158.  quod  quia  libra  maxxtitwr  et  acre,']  There  was  a  mode  of  sale  which 
was  called  '  per  aes  et  libram.'  A  third  person  held  a  pair  of  scales  ('  libra '), 
which  the  purchaser  touched  with  a  piece  of  money,  at  the  same  time  laying 
bis  hand  on  the  thing  purchased.  According  to  a  set  form  of  words  he 
claimed  the  thing  as  his  own,  and  handed  the  money  to  the  seller  as  a  token 
of  the  sum  agr^  upon.  This  form  of  purchase  was  called  '  mancipatio.' 
The  seller  was  said  '  mancipio  dare '  (to  which  '  mancipare '  in  this  place  is 
equivalent),  and  the  purchaser  was  said  '  mancipio  accipere.'  A  man  might 
become  owner  of  '  res  mancipii '  by  having  been  in  possession  for  a  certain 
time,  as  much  as  if  he  had  received  it  by  '  mancipatio.'  Hence  '  usus '  is 
'  said  '  mancipare,'  because  the  efiect  is  the  same  whether  a  man  got  his 
ownership  by  '  usus,'  that  is,  possession,  or  by  '  mancipatio.'  '  Usus '  here 
means  that  sort  of  possession  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  by 
paying  for  them.    Before  '  quaedam,'  '  si '  must  be  supplied  again. 

160.  vUlicta  Orbif]  Who  is  meant  by  Orbius,  if  anybody,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  He  had  landed  property  and  sold  the  produce.  As  to  '  villicus/ 
see  Epp.  i.  14. 1,  n. 

163.  oadum  temeti:}  *  Temetum'  is  an  old  word  signifying  '  wine.'  See 
Forcell. 

164.  treceniis  —  nummorum  milblus]  'Three  hundred  sestcrtia.'  Taking 
the  value  of  the  'sestertium '  at  8/.  17s.  Id.,  this  sum  would  be  2,656/.  5s.  of 
English  money. 

167.  Emptor  Arieini  quonddm]  'Emptor  quondam,'  as  Orelli  says,  is 
equivalent  to  '  is  qui  quondam  omit,'  '  he  who  buys  at  any  time.'  As  to 
Aricia,  see  S.  i.  5.  1,  n.  The  old  Yeii  had  Jon^  ceased  to  exist.  It  had 
been  replaced  (whether  on  the  same  site  or  not  is  uncertain)  by  a  new  city, 
which  acain  fell  into  ruin  in  the  civil  wars.  Julius  Csesar  divided  its  lands 
amon^  his  soldiers.  It  appears,  however,  that  Augustus  restored  it,  and 
made  it  a  municipium. 

170.  qua  populm  adsUa  oertis  Lmitibus]  *  Usque '  in  this  verse  is  an  ad- 
verb of  place,  not  of  time.  It  means  '  all  the  way  up  to  where  the*  poplar 
stands.'  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  private  l>oundaries,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  stone  or  an  image  of  the  god  Terminus,  with  a  tree  or  a  clump 
planted  near  it,  such  as  Horace  alludes  to.  A  ditch  or  a  hedge,  a  stream  or 
path,  and  many  other  marks,  were  sufficient  to  define  the  limits  of  property, 
and  prevent  nei^bors  from  quarrelling  (' vicina  refugit  jnr^ia'). 

177.  Quid  vici  proeunt]  *Vicus'  is  used  for  any  collection  of  houses. 
'  Vicus  urbanus '  was  a  street  in  the  city ;  '  vicus  rusticus,'  a  village.  Here 
it  appears  to  mean  a  villa  with  the  adjoining  cottages. 

Valabn's  Saltibus  adjecti  Zrticant,]  *  Saltus '  expresses  *  pastures,'  wooded 
or  otherwise,  on  hills  or  in  valleys  and  plains.  Those  of  Calabria  were  low 
and  without  wood;  those  of  Lucania  were  among  the  hills.  See  Epod.  1. 
27,  n. 

180.  Tyrrhena  siffiUa,]  SmaU  images  of  the  gods,  of  Etrurian  workman- 
ship, in  bronze. 

181.  Gaehilo  murice]     See  C  ii.  16.  35,  n. 

182.  Sunt  mti  non  habeant^]     See  C.  i.  I.  3,  n. 

184.  Heroais  palmetis  pinffuibus,]  Herod  the  Great  derived  a  large  revenue 
from  the  woods  of  palm  which  abounded  in  Judaea.  They  were  most  thicklpr 
planted  about  Jericho  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  date-palm  is 
that  which  most  abounded  there. 

187.  Sat  Genius]  See  Epp.  i.  7.  94,  n.  '  Albus  et  ater'  signifles  'cheer- 
ful and  gloomy.' 
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199.  dmplex  hUariaaue]  *  A  snileless  cheerful  man/  and  bo  libenL  He 
MTs  he  is  anxiou  to  learn  the  difference  between  such  a  one  and  a  prodigal, 
and  between  the  thrifty  and  covetous,  and  of  course  to  act  the  part  of  the 
former  of  the  two  in  either  case.    '  Piura '  means  '  more  than  ci.uugh.' 

197.  /miiM  Qfunquatribus  o^m,]  The  Quinqnatria  was  a  festival  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  held  on  the  1 9th  of  March  and  fi>nr  following  days.  Boys  bad 
holidays  dnrinff  this  festival,  that  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  Minerv% 
the  goddess  of  learning. 

199.  domuB]  This  word  is  omitted,  and  an  imperfect  verse  given  in  some 
MSS.  It  has  no  meaning  here.  The  best  MSS.  vary,  and  the  Gomnient»> 
tors  seem  agreed  to  give  it  up  without  being  able  to  find  oat  what  Hoiace 
really  wrote.    (See  Dote  on  C.  iv.  6.  17  ) 

205.  Non  e$  avanu :  abi  ;\  *  Ton  are  no  miser :  go  to ;  what,  do  all  your 
£uilts  vanish  with  that  1 '    See  Forcell.  for  a  variety  of  uses  of  '  abL' 

S09.  iVbcftcriMM  lemurm]  The  belief  in  ghosts  was  as  common  with  the 
ancients  as  with  the  superstitioas  among  ourselves.  The  spirits  of  the  dead 
were  worshipped  as  Manes,  Lares,  Lcmures,  and  Larvse.  Under  the  two 
former  names  were  recognise  the  spirits  of  the  good  (see  Epp.  ii  1. 138,  n.) ; 
the  other  two  represented  cruel  spirits  coming  up  to  terrify  and  torment  the 
living.  The  Thessalians  had  the  credit  of  extraordinary  power  in  magic  and 
drugs.     (See  C.  i.  27.  21 ;  Epod.  5.  45.) 

210.  NauUea  grate  numeras  f]  'Are  you  happy  when  you  count  np  your 
birthdays  1 '  that  is,  *  Are  ^  content  to  see  yourself  advancing  'm  hie  and 
drawing  near  the  end  of  it  ? '  As  to  '  natales,'  see  S.  iL  2.  60,  n. ;  C.  iv. 
11.  8,  n. 

213.  deeede  periiU,]  *  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  live  properly,  go  off  tbe 
stage  and  give  place  to  those  that  do.' 

216.  loKua  deoeaiiui  atias,']  '  A  time  of  life  which  may  be  wanton  with 
less  indecency ' ;  that  is,  youth,  to  which  it  is  more  natural. 
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Thbsb  are  no  faitental  evidenees,  at  all  fit  to  be  trusted,  of  the  time  when 
this  poem  was  written,  or  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  They  axe 
three  in  number,  a  father  and  two  sons. 

The  poem  professes  to  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  poetry,  and 
rules  for  composition,  with  criticisms  of  different  antnors  and  difiecent  f^les. 
The  rules  are  miscellaneous,  and  have  little  or  no  method,  and  the  history 
is  more  fanciful  than  teal.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  it  as  a  finkhtfd 
poem. 

1.  JSanuMo  oonnh']  The  picture  supposed  is  monstrous  enough ;  a  woman's 
bead  and  a  fish's  tail,  with  a  horse's  neck,  limbs  from  all  manner  of  boasts, 
and  fbathen  from  all  sorts  of  birds.  Tliis  portentous  medley  (mvented  of 
course  by  himself,  for  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  he  had  evfor  se^  j^  m^ 
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out  urucr  ui  piupvBC 

9.  PictorUna  atque  poetis]  This  is  a  rapposed  replj,  that  painters  and 
|K>et8  have  always  been  privileged  people,  which  Horace  admits,  bat  widiim 
certain  limits.  They  most  not  outrage  common  sense,  nor  should  thej  patch 
their  verses  with  imiages  which,  however  pretty,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand. 

18.  flumen  Bhenum^  This  is  the  same  form  as  **  Metanmm  flomen  "  (C. 
IT.  4.  88). 

19.  fortasae  cupressum  Sets  nmulare :]  The  Scholiasts  all  agree  in  saying 
tills  refers  to  a  Greek  proverb,  fifi  ri  Ka\  Kvirapi<r<rov  BtXtis ;  the  origin  of 
which  was  an  answer  given  by  a  bad  painter  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  who 
asked  him  for  a  picture  of  bis  wreck  (see  C.  i.  5.  13,  n.).  The  man  con- 
sidered himself  clever  at  drawing  a  cypress,  and  asked  the  sailor  if  he  should 
introduce  him  one  in  his  picture. 

21.  Amphora  coepU  InstUui ;]  Of  the  *  amphora,'  *  diota,' '  cadns,'  *  testa,' 
'lagena,'  (all  which  names  represent  the  same  kind  of  vessel  for  keeping 
wine,  oil,  honey,  &c.,)  drawmgs  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqm- 
des.  It  was  usually  of  clay,  but  sometimes  of  glass.  '  Urcens '  was  the 
name  for  a  jug  of  earthenware  or  glass,  of  which  specimens  of  many  different 
shapes  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  As  to  the  '  rota  figularis '  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  art  of  poetry  as  practised  by  the  andents,  all 
necessary  information  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

24.  paler  «t  juvenes  patre  digni,]  See  Introduction.  Horace  passes  on  to 
say  that  there  are  those  who  are  led  into  error  by  some  standara  of  correct- 
ness that  they  have  set  themselves,  some  rule  to  which  they  adhere  at  all 
costs.  One  man  thinks  brevity  the  right  thing,  another  smoothness  of  versi- 
fication, another  grandiloquence,  another  caution,  another  vanity,  and  to 
avoid  the  opposites  of  these  they  ran  into 'the  excess  of  them. 

29.  ProJiaialUer]    *  Monstrously.'     This  belongs  to  '  variare.' 

32.  AemtUum  circa  ludum]  This  illustrates  the  case  of  those  who  can 
invent  details,  bnt  cannot  compose  an  entire  poem.  The  '  Aemilius  ludus,' 
near  which  tins  artist  lived,  is  said  to  have  been  a  gladif|tor's  school,  built  by 
^milius  Lepidus,  but  by  which  of  those  who  bore  that  name  is  unknown. 
There  were  many  celebrated  persons  so  called.  '  Unus '  means  '  singular/ 
surpassing  all  others ;  which  sense  it  bears  in  S.  L  10.  42 ;  ii.  3.  24;  6.  67 
(where  see  note). 

38.  Sumite  maieriam]  The  next  consideration  is  the  choice  of  a  subject, 
which  should  be  well  weighed  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  wiiter 
{*  potenter,'  Korh  Bwofiiv^  v.  40). 

42.  Ordinis  kaec  virtus]  Having  said  that,  if  a  man  chooses  his  subicct 
well,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  arrange  his  poem,  Horace  proceeds  to  explain 
what  arrangement  consists  in,  whidi  is,  saying  everything  in  its  right  plaee 
and  time. 

45.  joromisgi  carminis]  A  poem  he  is  known  to  have  in  hand,  and  which 
the  public  are  expecting. 

46.  tenuis  cautusgue  serendis,]  *  Judicious  and  careful  in  planting  his  words.' 
'  Tenuis '  si^iifies  a  nice  discernment.  The  use  of  words  is  the  next  point 
noticed,  —  skill  in  giving  by  its  connection  new  force  to  an  old  word,  or  in 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  for  the 
fashion  of  words  is  conventional  and  liable  to  change. 

49.  Indiciis\  TUs  means  words,  as  being  the  signs  by  which  things  are 
made  known.    As  to '  abdita  rerum,'  see  C.  iv.  12.  19,  n. 

50.  Cetheais]  See  Kpp.  ii.  2.  117,  n.  *  Cinctutus '  means  one  that  is  only 
girt  about  me  lower  part  of  his  body,  having  the  arms  free  fiom  the  encnrn- 
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54.  OaaMo  PtatOoque]  See  Epp.  ii.  I.  59.  170.  As  to  '  Romaniu,'  see  C 
jii.  6.  2,  n.  '  Virgiiio  Varioqae/  S.  i.  5.  40,  n.  '  Catonis  et  Eiml,'  Epp.  fi. 
S.  117,  n. 

55.  Ego  cur]  The  words  which  Horace  appears  to  have  used  for  the  first 
time  have  been  obsenred  in  the  conree  of  these  notes.  Those  which  do  not 
appear  in  any  other  anthor  are  mentioned  on  C.  iii.  1 1. 10.  The  constractiaii 
he  here  employs  is  annsual,  and  so  illustrates  what  he  is  saying.  '  Ego  ia- 
▼ideor'  should,  according  to  nsage,  be  'mihi  invidetor/  as  'ego  imperar' 
should  be  '  mihi  imperatnr  *  (Epp.  i.  5.  21,  where  see  note). 

59.  Signahtm  praesaUe  nota  prodmxrti]  To  give  corrency  to  a  word  stamped 
with  a  modem  mark,  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  coinage  of  the  mint»  respect- 
ing which  see  Diet.  Antt.,  art  '  Moneta.' 

60.  Ut  silvaeJbUii]  *  As  woods  in  respect  of  their  leaves  at  the  close  of  die 
^rear  are  changed,  yea  they  are  the  first  to  ialL'  There  is  a  little  irregniaritj 
m  the  constmcdon,  bat  the  meaning  is  clear. 

63.  D4)emwr  morti  not  nottraque ;]  Horace  probably  remembered  very  well 
the  verses  of  Simonidos : 

XOtprt  rt$  8f(^<spoff  circi  $aP€v  S^os  cw'  ovnf 
;(Cttp^ovi  *  Bavaer^  jrams  ^^tXoftcdo.. 

rtceptuM  Terra  lteptunwi\  The  '  lacns  Lucrinns '  was  separated  from  the 
bay  of  BaisB  by  a  narrow  causeway,  the  construction  of  which  tradition  at- 
tributed to  Hercules.  Beyond  the  Lucrinus  lay  the  Avemus  lacus  (lago 
d'Avemo),  a  basin  without  any  outlet,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, and  fed  by  streams  from  Mons  Gaurus  (Monte  Baibaro).  The  space 
between  the  two  lakes  was  covered  with  wood.  In  the  war  with  Sextos 
Pompeius,  b.  c.  37,  Augustus,  advised  by  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  had  en- 
trusted the  task  of  refbnning  his  fleet,  opened  a  communication  between  tfao 
lakes,  and  between  lacus  Avemus  and  the  sea,  whereby  he  made  a  harbor 
in  which  he  was  able  to  practiise  his  ships.  This  he  called  '  portus  Julias.' 
This  is  the  work  Virgil  alludes  to  (Qeorg.  ii.  161 ).  The  basin  of  the  Lacrine 
lake  has  been  filled  up  by  the  rising  of  a  volcanic  hill  (Monte  Nuovo),  and  is 
now  a  swamp. 

65.  Reau  epics,]  This  (like  'regiae  moles,'  C.  ii.  15.  1)  means  a  work 
worthy  oi  a  king. 

SterUisoe  din  palus]  What  work  Horace  here  alludes  to  is  veir  doabtfiiL 
The  Scholiasts  say  that  Augustus  drained  the  Fomptine  maishes.  That 
Julius  Cesar  contemplated  such  a  work  we  leam  from  Suetonius  (Caes.  44). 
and  Plutarch  (Caes.  58).  That  Augustus  may  have  contemplated  it  like- 
wise, and  made  the  canal  mentioned  on  S.  i.  5.  7,  while  that  design  was  in 
his  mind,  is  possible.  The  canal  extended  from  Foram  Appii  to  Terracinay 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  length  of  the  marshes  at  that  time.  Horaoo 
appears  to  be  speculating  upon  a  work  which,  though  often  attempted,  has 
never  succeeded. 

67.  Seu  curtum  muiavit]  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Augustus,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  cleared  out  its  bed,  which  had  pot  filled  with 
rubbish.  To  some  such  work  as  this  Horace  probably  refers,  m  language  a 
little  eicaggerated. 

68.  DwAtu  iter  mdiut,]  So  it  is  said  of  the  river  in  Epp.  i.  14.  29  :  "  rivns 
si  decidit  imber  Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato." 

69.  Nedum  sermonum  stet  honos]  This  constraction  is  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  verb  '  existumes  '  understood  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  '  Nedam ' 
IS  '  not  for  a  moment '  or  '  not  ever  so  little.' 

71.  St  vokt  tisus,]    See  Epp.  ii  2. 119,  n.    Horacs  uses  the  words  in  tho 
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oue  or  1C8  senses,  was  a  ruie  oi  law  ^i:<pp.  i.  lo.  41;.  J^orma,  a  carpencers 
or  mason's  square.  The  deciding,  ordering^  and  shaping  of  words  is  all  that 
Horace  means. 

73.  Rm  ^^estae]  Here  Horace  begins  a  sort  of  history  of  different  kinds  of 
poetry,  which  is  diop{)ed  at  v.  85,  and  taken  up  again  at  v.  202. 

75.  Versfbus  impariter  junctis  quaimoma]  *  Impariter '  is  not  used  else- 
where. What  Horace  here  calls  *  qnmmonia '  is  ikfytla  fimvrjTiKTf^  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead.  The  earliest  writers  of  elegy  were  Callinus  of  Ephesus, 
TyrtSBus  of  Attica,  Archilochus  of  Paros,  and  Asius  of  Samos,  all  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  It  was  therefore  of  Ionian  origin,  whichever  of  these 
poets  first  employed  it.  That  question,  which  was  not  settled  in  Horace's 
day,  is  not  likel;|r  to  be  settled  now. 

78.  Grammatid  certant]     See  Epp.  i.  19.  40,  n. 

79.  ArckHocum  propria  rabies]  See  Epp.  i.  19.  23,  n. ;  Epod-  Ti.  13.  The 
principal  Iambic  writers  who  followed  Archilochus  were  Simonides  of  Amor- 
gus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Solon,  and  Hipponax  of  Ephesus  [b.  o.  540). 

80.  Hunc  aocd  cepere  pedem]  In  respect  to  *  soccus  '  and  '  cotoumus,'  as 
the  characteristics  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174,  n.  The  metre 
most  used  in  the  dialogue  of  the  earliest  Greek  tragedies  was  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  which  metre  is  used  in  many  passages  of  the  Persae  of  JEschylus, 
But  the  iambic  trimeter  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Phrynicus. 

81.  AUemis  aptum  sermonibm]  By  '  altemis  sermonibus '  Horace  means 
dialogue  eeneraily;  not  those  dialogues  ilt  which  verse  answers  to  verse, 
cmxop.v6ia. 

82.  Vincentem  strepitus]  When  he  says  that  the  iambic  overcomes  the 
noise  of  the  theatre,  it  ma^  be  that  he  refers  to  the  clear  intonation  which 
that  metre  admits  of,  or  to  its  engaging  the  popular  attention  from  its  adap- 
tation to  the  understandings  of  afi. 

Ndtum  rebui  agendis]  This  means,  that  the  metre  suitB  the  language  of 
action. 

83.  Mum  dedit  Jidibua]  As  to  '  fidibns,'  see  C.  iii.  11.  3.  Though  the  flute 
('  tibia ')  came  very  early  into  use  as  an  accompaniment  to  Ivric  poetry,  it 
has  always  retained  the  name  it  originally  derived  from  the  Ivre.  The  de- 
scription of  Horace  includes  the  choral  lyric  of  the  Doric  school,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  .^olic  school.  The  former  was  adapted  to  a  choir,  the  latter 
only  to  a  single  voice.  The  former  was  so  called,  because  it  was  cultivated 
by  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily  ;  the  latter  flourished  among 
the  .^lians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
one  cetebrated  gods  and  heroes  or  renowned' citizens,  and  was  used  at  public 
festivals  or  at  marriages  and  funerals ;  the  other  expressed  individual  thoughts 
and  ibelings.  Alcsus  and  Sappho  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  w;ter 
school ;  of  the  former,  Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  Ifaycus,  Simonides,  Bacchy- 
lides,  and  Pindar.  Stesichorus  and  Ibycus  were  most  celebrated  for  their 
poems  on  mythologi<^  subjects  {*  divos  puerosque  deorum '),  while  Simon- 
ides and  Pindar  wore  the  greatest  in  rn-ivtma,  hymns  in  honor  of  the  victors 
at  public  games  ('  et  pugilem  victorem  et  equum  certamine  primum '),  and 
the  poets  of  wine  and  passion  (' juvenum  cnras  et  libera  vina ')  were  Alctens, 
Sappho,  Simonides,  and  Bacch^Iides.  Horace  does  not  mention  one  class 
ot  lyric  poems,  the  thrones  or  duges  for  the  dead,  of  which  Simonides  was 
the  greatest  master. 

J^  to  '  libra  vina,'  see  S.  i.  4.  87,  n. 

86.  Discriptas  aervart  tficea]  He  passes  on  to  style '  (having  alluded  to 
various  sorts  of  poetry),  and  says  a  man  cannot  be  called  a  poet  unless  he 
caa  obiOTe  die  characteristics  of  each  style.  This  question  involves  the 
48 
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•igned  to  each  clam  of  poetry.     '  Opcram  colores/  '  the  colorine  of  poems.' 

88.  jmdau  prcnv]  '  Thioagh  a  nise  shame/  '  pudor  malus '  (Epp.  L  !<»• 
t4). 

90.  priwUu]    *  The  langiuige  of  common  daily  life.' 

91.  coma  Th(utta€\     See  C.  L  6.  8,  n. 

94.  Iraittme  Ckremes]  *  Chremes '  is  put  generally  for  any  father  in  a 
comedy.  Tne  intensive  compound  of '  litigo '  docs  not  occur  elsewhere.  As 
to  '  pieramaae/  in  the  sense  of  '  interdnm/  see  S.  iL  5.  55,  n.,  and  on  '  pa- 
destn,'  see  C.  ii.  12.  9,  n. 

96.  Teienhus  H  PeUuB,]  These  persons  were  the  subjects  of  many  trage- 
dies. £acn  of  the  three  tragedians  wrote  upon  them,  and  firagments  of  their 
plays  are  extant.  Telephnrs  Abject  condition,  when  he  went  to  seek  for  one 
to  cure  him  of  bis  wound  (see  Epod.  xvii.  8,  n.),  and  Pelcus,  driven  fix>m 
JEgina,  and  wandering  in  quest  of  a  purifier  for  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Phocus,  appear  to  have  been  the  points  in  the  history  of  these  persons  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  As  to  '  ampullas/  see  Epp.  L  3. 14,  n.  '  Sesquipedalia '  ('  pea 
aemisque '),  '  a  foot  and  a  half  lone-' 

99.  Non  mtit  est  puichm  este]  *  Pulchra,*  as  opposed  to  *  dulcia,'  describes 
that  sort  of  faultless  beauty  which  fails  to  make  an  impression  on  the  feelings. 
Of  the  accidental  rhyme  that  occurs  in  these  two  verses,  Orelli  has  coUectod 
several  parallel  instances  from  Viigil  and  Homer. 

104.  male  «i  mandaia  loqueriM]  *  Male '  belongs  to  '  mandata ' :  '  words 
improperiy  assigned  you,'  that  is,  not  suited  to  your  character  (see  v.  177). 

105.  Tristia  maettum]  Horace  says  there  is  a  voice  of  nature. within  us 
which  adapts  itself  to  everv  phase  of  our  fortunes,  and  Fpcaks  out  in  language 
expressing  the  emotions  that  belong  to  each. 

1 13.  equites  pcditetoue]  This  is  a  comprehensive  way  of  expressing  all  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  with  reference  to  their  division  by  Servius  Tulhus  (Livy  i. 
43).  When  the  census  was  completed,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  "'Ut 
omnes  cives  Bomani  equites  peditesque  in  suis  quisque  centuriis  in  (jampo 
Martio  prima  luce  adesscnt" 

114.  divusne  loquatitr  an  hfroSy]  The  Scholiasts  are  divided  between  'di- 
vus '  and  '  Davus ' ;  the  MSS.  are  also  at  variance.  '  Deus '  and  '  heros '  are 
brought  together  below  (v.  227) :  "Ne  quicunque  deus,  quicnnque  adhibebi- 
tur  heros." 

116.  vMLtrona  potens]  This  epithet  seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  its 
kindred  word  norvia,  so  common  in  Homer  and  the  Tragedians.  The 
officious  nurse  has  always  been  a  favorite  character  on  the  stage.  We  find  it 
in  JE^chylus  (Chofiphoroe),  in  Sophocles  (Trachiniac),  and  Euripides  (Hip- 
polytus).  An  Zftaropos  ('  mercator ')  is  introduced  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Soph- 
ocles, and  the  prologue  of  the  Electra  (Euripides)  is  spoken  by  an  aimvp- 
yos  {*  cultor  agelli '). 

118.  Colckui  an  Attyrivi,]  The  Colchian  may  be  put  perhaps  for  any  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  Assyrian  for  any  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  (See  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.,  and  C.  ii.  11-  16,  n.)  The  oppo- 
sition between  Thebes  and  Argos  has  reference  partly  periiaps  to  the  play  of 
JEschylus,  Sept.  c.  Thcbas,  in  which  Polynices  comes  with  an  Ar^ve  army 
.to  get  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes,  or  to  the  Supplices  of  Euripides, 
which  turns  on  the  burial  of  the  seven  leaders  who  formed  that  expedition. 
But  Horace  may  have  had  in  mind  manj  other  p^ays  of  which  the  scene  \tj 
either  at  Aigos  or  Thebes,  in  connection  with  (Edipus,  the  quarrel  of  hu 
eons,  the  expedition  of  the  Epi<i:oni,  etc. 

U9.  Autjamam  aeqmre]    *  Either  yon  should  follcnr  tradStigo  iMid  cpnuo^iQa 
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tal  epithet,  correspondinff  to  Homer's  <cXvr<5r,  etc.  'Reponis'  means  'put 
upon  the  stage  again/  The  word  is  used  in  a  di£ferent  sense,  r.  190:  **¥ar 
bnla,  qoae  posci  volt  et  spectata  reponi." 

122.  nihu  non  arroget  arms,]  '  Let  him  claim  ereryAing  for  arms/  that  is, 
let  him  make  arms  his  one  appeal. 

123.  Jlebilis  Ino,]  There  are  several  fVagmcnts  remaining  of  a  play  by 
Eni-ipides  bearing  the  name  of  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Athamas,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea  wiUi  her  son  Melicerta,  and  went 
through  varioos  sorrows  through  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  the  rivalry  of  her 
husband's  other  wives,  Nephelo  and  Themisto.  8he  was  worshipped  alter 
lier  death  as  Leucothea,  or  Matuta  Mater. 

124.*  PerfiduB  Ixion,  lo  vcu^,]  .^schvlns,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  each 
wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  '  Ixion,'  of  which  fragments  remain.  See  C.  iii.  11. 
21.  The  wanderings  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  (whose  passage  across  the  strait  that  separates  the  Propontis 
from  the  Euxine  gave  it  the  name  of  Bosporus),  are  felated  in  many  ways. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Prometheus 
of  ^schylus,  in  a  scene  in  which  she  is  herself  introduced. 

128.  uifficUe  estproprie  communia  dicere:]  *  Communia'  means  here  what 
everybody  knows,  or  what  is  common  property,  as  opposed  to  fictions  of  one's 
own  creating,  and  '  proprie  dicere '  is  to  tell  it  so  as  to  make  it  one's  own. 

131.  PulSoa  materies  privati  Juris  erit^]     'Public  materials  wHl  become 

Srivate  property.'  Horace  uses  (without  strict  accuracy)  terms  which  have 
istinct  legal  significations.  '  Proprie  communia  dicere/  above,  is  the  same 
as  makine  that  which  is  '  pnblica  materies '  '  privati  juris.'  '  Communia'  is 
usual  in  the  sense  of  partnership  property,  and  is  different  from  'publica'; 
but  here  they  have  the  same  meaning.  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  a 
Greek  proverb,  yaXcn-^y  rci  Koty6,  idiwrai.  As  to  '  deduds,'  see  S.  1.  10. 
44,  n. 

1 32.  vilem  patuiumque  moraberis  orhem,]  *  It  you  linger  not  about  the  vulgar 
and  wide  round.'  What  Horace  means,  is  the  hackneyed  round  of  subjects, 
phrases,  and  illustrations,  ^und  which  anybody  may  tread,  and  many  have 
trod  already.  'Patulus'  is  opposed  to  'arctus'  (v.  133);  the  latter  means 
difB.'uIt,  narrow  ground,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  move  except  bv  treading  pre- 
cis .'ly  in  the  steps  of  him  whom  you  are  following,  'out  of  which  diffidence 
or  clie  plan  of  the  work  forbids  you  to  advance/  tlutt  is,  hampers  your  steps, 
and  prevents  you  from  showing  anv  originalitv. 

136.  ui  scnptar  ofdicus  oUm  .*]  A  class  qf  Epic  poets  arose  some  tune  after 
Homer,  who,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  reciting  as  rhapsodists  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  led  to  adopting  subjects  akin  to  Homer's,  and  connecting  their 
poems  with  his  ,*  and  their  design  appearing  to  have  been  to  form  their  poems 
and  Homer's  into  one  cycle,  embracmg  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  times, 
they  came  to  be  called  by  the  grammarians  Cyclic  poets.  Of  these  the  oldest 
was  Arctinus  of  Miletus,  whose  poem  was  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad,  and 
nearly  as  long.  One  of  them,  Lesches,  a  Lesbian  contemporary  with  Archi- 
lochus,  wrote  a  poem  known  as  the  Mucpa  *lXu»ff.  It  opened  with  these  two 
lines,  which  Horace  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  mind  : 
^iXiov  df  td»  Koi  Aopdoviiyr  tihroikovj 
fj£  ircpt  iroXXck  vdBov  Aapaoi  Otpmrovrtt* hpffOi, 

139.  Partwriunt  mantes j]  'Parturio'  has  the  same  relation  to  'P<urio'  that 
'esurio '  has  to  '  edo,'  meaning  the  effort  or  desire  to  bring  forth,  the  being  in 
Jabor.    Poiphyrion  qpoiM  the  proverb  on  which  this  and  the  fable  that  Posb- 
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ferentlj :  &hi¥9¥  Hjxts,  Z€vs  d   c6oj3ciro,  ro  o   rrcKcy  fuv. 

141.  Z>ic  MitAi,  ifuaa,  virum]  This  is  a  version  of  the  opening  TeiBes  of  ^ 
Odyssey.    Compare  Epp.  i.  2. 19,  sq. 

IAS.  NcmfuMUM  exjidgore]  Horace  says  of  Homer,  that  he  does  not  begin 
with  a  flash  which  enoi  in  smoke,  hat  witn  him  oat  of  smoke  comes  a  bright 
light ;  that  is,  out  of  a  modest  beginning  the  reader  is  led  on  to  beauties  and 
objects  of  interest ;  and  he  is  carried  rapidly  forward,  instead  of  being  detained 
over  matters  preliminary  and  irrelevant.  It  is  obvious  that  'fnmo'  in  the 
second  clause  is  oat  of  place,  and  is  only  used  to  maintain  a  verbal  antith- 
esis ;  and  the  beauties  selected  ('  speciosa  miracula,'  '  striking  mairds ')  aro 
not  the  most  strildng. 

145.  AtUiphaten  S(yUamqm]  These  are  all  stories  from  the  Odvssqc 
Antiphates  was  king  of  the  LsBStry^nes,  a  gigantic  race  in  Sicily,  who  de- 
voured three  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and  destroyed  hu  ships  (x.  SO, 
sqq.).  The  adventure  with  Polyphemus,  the  Cvdops,  forms  the  leading 
event  of  the  ninth  book.  The  description  of  Scylla  and  Qiarybdis  is  oon- 
tained  in  the  twelfth  book  (vv.  85,  sqq.). 

146.  Nee  reditum  Diomedis]  This  was  related  in  a  Cyclic  poem  cdled 
Nmrroc.  Mekager,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  still  more  famous 
for  the  destruction  of  the  boar  sent  by  Diana  to  vex  the  inhabitants  of  Caly- 
don  in  ^tolia,  was  uncle  to  Diomed,  being  brother  to  Tydcus.  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  variously  related.  According  to  Homer,  ho  was  cursed  by  his 
mother,  Althea,  for  the  slaughter  of  her  two  brotliers  (II.  ix.  567,  sqqh  «id 
her  Erinnys  pursued  him  to  his  death.  But  as  this  was  before  the  Projan 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  to  begin  an  account  of  Diotned's  letum 
with  an  account  of  nis  uncle's  death  would  be  absurd  enough.  It  woold 
seem  as  if  some  poet  had  been  guilty  of  this  absurdity. 

147.  ffemino  —  ah  ovo;]  That  is,  from  the  birth  of  Helen,  vrho  was  bom 
from  one  of  the  eggs  brought  forth  by  Lcda,  while  Castor  and  PoUnx  issued 
from  the  other.  (See  S.  u.  1. 26,  ''  ovo  prognatus  eodcm.")  This  introdnc 
tor^  matter  was  handled  in  the  poem  Kvnpia  of  Stasinus,  a  Cyclic  poet»  of 
which  the  following  figment  has  been  pre^jorved  : 

roi£  di  furii  rpirarrfp  'EXtvtfv  rcicc,  Bavfta  fiprnmo'i, 
rrfv  irorv  ieaXXiico/uu>^  fitfuait  iJHkArriri  lur^ura 
Zrivi,  BfSav  PaicriKtji^  rticc  Kpartprjt  vw*  dpoyioft, 

148.  in  medtcu  res]  The  ancients  appear  particularly  to  have  remaiked 
this  quality  of  Homer's  poems.  See  Qumtil.  \-ii.  10.  11:  "  ubi  ab  initiis  In- 
cipicndum,  ubi  more  Homerico  tf  mediis  vel  ultimis  ?  " 

151.  Atque  ita  metaititr,  sic  verts]  '"Ita,'  'so,'  (the  oldest  form  of  the 
neuter  pronoun  *  id,')  differs  from  *  sic,*  '  so,'  as  the  logical  *  i  *  or  '  co/  '  this,' 
differs  from  the  demonstrative  'ho,'  'this.' "  'Ita,'  therefore,  is  the  nsnal 
word  with  '  ut '  following.  But  the  poets  (and  sometimes  even  the  prose- 
writers)  use  'sic'  in  the  same  construction,  and  in  others  in  which  'ita'  is 
more  usual.  Compare  C.  i.  3.  1,  "  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri  " ;  and  Epp.  i. 
7.  69,  "  Sic  igndvisse  putato." 

154.  aulaea  manentis]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  189.  In  the  next  verse  'canto '  is 
used  for  the  actor.  Cicero  uses  it  in  the  same  sense.  (See  ForcellioL) 
'  Vos  plaudito '  were  the  words  with  which  a  play  usually  concluded. 

157.  MobUibuaque  decor  nalwris]  Horace  means  that  men's  diaracters  shift 
and  change  with  the  different  stages  of  life,  and  that  these  changes  must  be 
attended  to.    He  goes  on  to  explain  them  in  a  clear  and  elc^mt  manner. 

161.  atstode  remoto]  This  means  the  '  paedagogus,'  as  in  S.  i.  6.  81,  where 
see  note.  This  person's  functions  ceased  when  uxe  boy  assumed  the^ '  toga 
riiilis.'    '  Campi/  as  elsewhere,  means  the  Campus  Merlias* 
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longer/  or  '  greedy  of  life.'    Both  these  expressions  are  unusual. 

175.  MuUa  ferunt  annil  See  C.  ii.  5.  14,  n.,  and  Epp.  ii.  2.  55.  The  re- 
mark seems  to  bo  drawn  forth  by  the  dark  picture  of  old  age  contained  in  &e 
preceding  yerses.    It  has  not  much  otherwise  to  do  with  the  subject. 

178.  cMjunclis  cKvomie  morabimur  aptis.]  Both  '  adjunctis '  and  'aptis'  go 
with  '  aevo/  '  we  shall  dwell  upon  that  which  attaches  and  is  fitted  to  the  age 
we  haye  in  hand.' 

180.  Sefftuua  irritant  animos]  When  Candaules  proposes  to  exhibit  his 
wife's  beauty  to  Gyges,  Herodotus  (i.  8)  makes  him  say  &-a  yhp  rvyxmi 
6v6pw[oia%  iovra  dirurr&rtpa  oijyBcXfjMv,  and  Seneca  (Epp.  vi.)  has  a  like 
aaymg,  "  Homines  aroplius  oculis  quam  auribus  credunt." 

184.  facundia  praesenSj]  An  eyewitness,  who  tells  the  spectators  what  he 
has  seen,  and  does  it  in  the  flow  of  a  long,  set  speech.  Tnis  is  the  part  of 
the  messengers  and  heralds,  of  which  one  or  more  appears  in  every  Greek 
tragedy.    *  Fraesens '  means  *  before  the  audience.' 

186.  coquat  exta  nefariua  AtreuSj]  See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  and  as  to  Procne,  see 
C.  iv.  12.  5,  n.  Short  fragments  of  the  Atreus  of  Sophocles  and  Cadmus  of 
Euripides  are  extant.  The  story  of  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia  changed 
into  snakes  is  told  by  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  563,  sqq.).  Such  barbarities  and  mirac* 
ulous  changes,  Horace  says,  may  answer  in  narration,  but  if  represented  on 
the  stage  are  both  incredible  and  disgusting.  Ho  may  have  had  some  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  view.     See  C.  i.  6.  8,  n. ;  ii.  1.  10,  n. ;  S.  i.  10.  42,  a. 

191.  nee  deus  intersit]    It  was  a  reproach  against  the  tragedians,  tliat,  when 
'  did  not  know  how  to  bring  their  plot  to  a  close,  they  had  recourse  to  a 

The  gods  were  introduced  on  a  platform  above.  Hence  the  proverb, 
*  Deus  ex  machina,"  for  any  summary  way  of  winding  up  a  plot,  or  extri- 
cating one's  self  from  a  difficulty.  '  Dignus  vindice '  means  worthy  of  such 
intervention. 

192.  nee  quarta  haul  persona  lahoret.]  Thespis  first  introduced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage,  wno  perhaps  told  a  story  and  served  to  relieve  the  chorus. 
.^E^chylus  introduced  a  second,  and  so  brought  regular  dialogue  into  the 
drama.  Sophocles  added  a  third,  and  this  number  was  rarely  if  ever  ex- 
ceeded. (S^  Epp.  i.  18.  14,  n.)  The  Romans  observed  no  such  restriction, 
but  it  must  always  be  the  case,  if  more  than  three  actors  are  on  the  stage  at 
once,  that  some  of  them  can  have  but  little  to  say. 

193.  Actoris  partes  chorus]  The  chorus  should  sustain  in  its  place,  and  to 
the  best  of  its  power,  the  part  of  an  actor ;  that  is,  instead  of  singing  what  is 
irrelevant  to  the  plot,  it  ought  to  carry  on  the  action.  *  Officiumque  virile 
defendat'  is  a  way  of  expressing,  'it  must  sustain  a  strenuous  part,'  or  *do 
its  duty  strenuously.'  Horace  uses  the  expression  '  defendente  vicem '  in  the 
same  sense  (S.  i.  10.  12). 

196.  llle  bonis  faveatque]  The  chorus  is  to  utter  sentiments  showing  favor 
to  the  good,  and  giving  them  friendly  counsel,  tempering  the  wrath  of  the 
passionate,  and  affectionate  to  the  virtuous  (which  is  in  some  degree  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first  clause),  commending  tempcfrance,  justice,  laws,  and  peace. 
The  business  of  the  chorus  was  to  utter  such  reflections  as  any  indifferent 
persons  might  conceive  on  the  action  before  it,  and  to  address  those  reflec- 
tions to  the  characters  represented,  as  one  might  address  them  to  real  persons 
nnder  the  same  circumstances. 

198.  mensae  brevis]  Compare  Epp.  i.  14.  35,  "coena  brevis  juvat";  and 
with  "  apertis  otia  portis,"  compare  C.  iii.  5.  23,  "  portasque  non  clauses," 
representing  a  picture  of  national  security  and  peace.  The  chorus,  to  whom 
the  principal  persons  communicated  their  intended  crimes  and  deepest  plots, 
were  held  to  secrecy  as  a  prime  duty.  Thus,  Medea  tells  the  chorus  her  ixk- 
48* 
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202.  TibU  fum  ut  ntuic  orickalco  vineta]  The  '  tibia '  was  an  instnmieot 
ori^^nally  made  of  a  hollow  reed  (Plinj,  xvi.  36.  66),  or  a  boxwood  pipe 
(Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  697),  or  the  shin-bone  of  some  animal,  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.  Afterwards  it  was  brought  to  greater  perfection,  and  was  made 
of  ivorj  sometimes.  It  resembled  the  flageolet  or  clarionet  It  was  osoal  to 
plaj  two  '  tibiae '  together,  as  observed  on  C.  i.  1. 32,  where  see  note.  Those 
m  the  British  Mnseam  have  six  holes.  Probabl  j  in  the  days  of  Horace  thej 
had  more.  The  metal  which  the  ancients  called  '  orichalcum '  is  unknown. 
It  was  not  to  be  found  even  in  Pliny's  time.  The  probable  derivation  is  from 
&pog  and  yaXic<$ff,  the  meamng  being  '  mountain-bronze.'  With  this  the  parts 
of  the  '  tibia,'  which  took  to  pieces  as  our  flutes  do,  were  bound  at  the  join- 
ings. Horace  says  that  in  simpler  days  the  '  tibia '  served  for  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  chorus,  but  afterwards  it  came  to  drown  it.  In  those  days  the 
population  of  the  dty  was  smaller,  the  theatres  less  crowded,  and  the  audi- 
ence more  reverential  and  attentive.  What  times  Horace  alludes  to,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  Orelli  thinks  his  history  of  choral  music  is  a  fanciful  account, 
fluctuating  wonderfully  between  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  which  his  own  imagmadon  has  drawn ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  case. 

208.  Potiquam  oofjnt  agro$\  That  is,  "post  Punica  bella"  (see  Epp.  ii.  1. 
162,  n.)  if  we  take  the  Romans,  and  the  Persian  war  if  we  suppose  the 
Greeks  to  be  meant  (See  v  93  of  the  same  Epistle.)  As  to  'placari  Ge- 
nius,' see  Epp.  ii.  1.  144,  and  i.  7.  94,  n. 

21 1.  numeruqfva  moditque]  This  combination  occurs  above,  Epp.  ii.  2. 144. 
*  Liber  laborum '  is  a  poetical  construction  like  "opcrum  solntis^'  (C.  iii  17. 
16)  and  '* opcrum  vacuo"  (S.  ii.  2.  119). 

215.  traxUqtte  vagta  per  ptdpita  vestem;"]  The  'palla'  worn  by  tragic 
actors  had  a  train  called  '  syrma,*  from  avptiv,  because  it  swept  the  stage. 
This  is  what  Horace  alludes  to.  The  Roman  dress  was  probably  not  so 
splendid  as  the  Greek.     As  to  'pulpita,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1.  174. 

216.  Sic  etiam  ^fidibtts  iww  crfvere  Kverig,']  See  above,  v.  83,  n.  The  se- 
date and  serious  Doric  style  would  be  expressed  by  *  fidibus  severis ' ;  but 
Horace  is  speaking  generally,  and  probably  from  his  own  imagination,  when 
he  says  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  grave  stylo  of  music  to  which  the  cho- 
ruses were  once  sung  gave  way  to  a  more  veltcment  style,  as  the  eloquence 
of  the  cboms  grew  more  impetuous,  and  it  began  to  speak  in  language 
obscure,  prophetic,  and  oracular.  There  is  no  historical  jiccuracy  in  this 
account,  though  in  respect  to  the  obscurity  of  some  of  the  Greek  choruses 
Horace  wrote  from  what  he  knew  of  tliem. 

220.  Carmine  qtd  tragico}  Horace  here  passes  on  to  the  Sat3rric  Drama 
of  the  Greeks.  A  goat  was  the  prize  contended  for  in  the  composition  of  the 
choral  songs  or  dithyrambs  to  which  the  name  rpcrycpdta  first  belonged. 
The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  the  prize.  (See  below,  v.  275,  n.) 
The  chorus  appeared  in  the  character  of  Satyrs  as  attendants  on  Dionysus, 
at  whose  festival  they  performed.  Their  subjects  were  originally  confined  to 
the  adventures,  serious  and  sportive,  of  that  god,  and  therefore  were  a  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  gravity.  Chcerilus,  an  older  contemporary  of  .£schylus, 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Satyric  Drama,  the 
entire  separation  of  which  from  tragedy,  as  we  now  understand  the  word, 
was  effected  a  few  years  later  by  Pratinos  of  Phlius  in  Ar^lis,  about  b.  c. 
500 :  dienccforward  it  was  usual  for  the  tragic  poets  to  exhibit  four  plays  at 
a  time  (tetralogies),  of  which  the  fourth  was  a  Satyric  Drama,  such  as  tho 
Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

224.  potuB  et  exlex.\  This  expresses  the  freedom  which  attended  the 
Dionruac  festivals  af^  the  sacrifices  were  over. 
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lanp^uage,  as  if  he  were  a  frequenter  of  tiivems/  —  which  were  commonlj 
vaults  under  ground,  and  are  therefore  called  *  obscuras.' 

230.  nuies  et  inania  caplet.]  As  to  the  construction  with  *  indigna '  in  the 
next  verse,  sec  C.  iii.  21.  6,  n.,  and  Epp.  i.  3.  85,  n. 

234.  dominantia  nomina  solum  Veriaque,]  As  to  'nomina  yerbaquc,'  see 
S.  i.  3.  103,  n.  'Dominantia  nomina'  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Kvpia 
opofjLara;  that  is,  literal  words  as  opposed  to  figurative.  Horace  says  he 
shall  not  confine  himself  to  these  if  he  ever  takes  to  writing  Satjric  Dramas. 

236.  tragico  differre  colori]  As  to  '  diflferre '  with  the  dative,  see  S.  i.  4. 
48,  n. 

238.  Pt/thias  emuncto]  This  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave-girl  who  got 
money  out  of  her  master,  Simo.    As  to  *  emuncto,*  see  S.  L  4.  8,  n. 

239.  Silemis]  This  god  is  said  to  have  educated  Bacchus.  He  represented 
the  *  crassa  Minerva '  of  the  ancients,  *  wisdom  under  a  rough  exterior,'  and 
it  is  in  his  graver  character  that  Horace  here  views  him.  All  ancient  repre- 
sentations of  Silcnus  exhibit  him  as  a  gross  impersonation  of  sensuality  and 
low  fun,  usually  drunk,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  with  Fauns  dancing  about 
him.    Modem  ideas  have  confounded  him  with  Bacchus,  his  foster-cmld. 

240.  Ex  noto  fictnm  carmen  «(?^uar,]  '  £x  noto '  perhaps  means  that  the 
subject  must  be  familiar. 

244.  Fauni,]  See  C.  it.  19.  4,  n.  Horace  siys  that  these  rough  beings 
introduced  from  the  woods  should  not  talk  as  if"^  they  had  been  bom  in  the 
city  and  were  loungers  in  the  Foram,  or  languish  in  love-verses  like  a  sill^ 
youth  ;  but  neither  should  low  language  be  put  into  their  mouth,  for  this  is 
sure  to  offend  the  refined  part  of  the  audience,  even  if  the  vulgar  applaud  it 
'  Jnvenor '  is  a  word  not  found  elsewhere :  it  is  adapted  from  the  Greek 

V€aVl€V€<TB<U. 

248.  et  pater]  'Those  who  had  a  father'  means  *ingenui,'  those  who 
were  bom  free  and  of  lawful  wedlock,  since  none  others  were  '  in  patria  po- 
testate.'    As  to  *cicer,'  see  S.  i.  6.  115,  n. 

251 .  SifUaba  longa  hrevi\  As  to  the  '  iambus,'  see  above,  v.  79,  sq.  Horace 
here  calls  it  'pes  citus,'  a  rapid  foot,  as  elsewhere  (C.  i.  16.  24)  he  speaks  of 
'cclcrcs  iambos.'  He  says  the  rapidity  of  the  foot  caused  the  division  of  the 
verse  into  the  form  of  a  trimeter,  whereas  it  was  a  '  senarins,'  having  six 
distinct  iambic  feet.  The  admission  of  a  spondee  in  the  odd  feet,  he  says, 
was  an  af^er  invention,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  the  measure.  *  Non 
ita  pridem '  means  comparatively  lately ;  but  the  verses  of  Archilochus  had 
spondees  in  them.  The  history  is  not  very  accurate.  Horace  has  himself 
imitated  the  pure  iambic  measure  in  the  alternate  verses  of  Epod.  16.  '  In 
jura  patcma  reccpit'  Is  to  be  rendered  'gave  a  share  of  its  patrimony.'  The 
meaning  is  clear  enough  from  the  context.  The  politeness  of  the  '  iambus ' 
in  making  way  for  the  spondee,  and  giving  up  some  of  its  just  rights,  but  not 
disposed  to  be  so  accommodating  as  to  give  up  the  even  places  in  the  verse, 
seems  rather  a  heavy  jokp.  *  Socialitcr,'  '  in  a  friendly  way,'  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

258.  Hie  et  in  Acd]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  50.  56.  The  iambus,  Horace  says,  is 
not  commonly  used  in  the  verses  of  Aceius  and  Ennius.  Those  of  the  for- 
mer he  calls  noble  trimeters,  by  which  he  means  famed.  He  was  no  great 
admirer  of  them  himself.  The  great  weight  he  attributes  to  the  verses  of 
Ennius  arose  from  the  gravity  of  the  measure,  consisting,  as  v.  2C0  docs, 
chiefly  of  spondees.  But  the  absence  of  the  iambus,  in  the  opinion  of  Horace, 
convicts  him  either  of  slovenly  writing,  or  of  ignorance  of  his  art.  '  Hie 
governs  'premit'  (v.  262),  as  it  does  'apparet.'  'This/  that  is,  'the  ab« 
sence  of  tlus.' 
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accorded  to  oar  poets.  '  But  am  I  on  this  account  to  take  all  manner  of 
liberties  1  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  to  suppose  that  every  one  will  see 
my  faults,  and  keep  safely  and  cautiously  >yithin  the  limits  of  forgiyeness  f 
Why,  if  I  do  this,  I  may  haye  avoided  a  fiuilt,  but  I  shall  have  earned  no 
praise.' 

270.  Plautinq§  ei  numeroi  ei  Lcnidavent  Bales:]  See  Epp.  ii.  1.  170,  n. 
'  But,  you  will  say,  your  fathen  praised  Plautus  both  for  nis  numbers  and 
hb  wit.  Tes,  they  admired  too  patiently,  not  to  say  stupidly,  both  the  one 
and  the  other.'  Horace  never  has  -a  ^ood  word  to  say  for  PUntus,  and  be  hm 
depreciates  his  wit  as  well  as  his  versification.  Both  no  doubt  wanted  polish  ; 
and  Horace  does  not  scruple  to  insinuate  (in  the  above  place)  that  it  was 
only  through  haste  to  get  paid  that  he  turned  out  his  works  so  unfinished. 
But  his  style  and  his  defects  were  incidental  to  the  period  and  manner  of  his 
life ;  his  smoplicity  and  drollery  were  given  him  by  nature.  If  Horace  did 
not  admire  Plautus,  more  learned  men  did,  and  Varro  was  one  of  them,  and 
Cicero  another. 

275.  Ignoium  tragicae]  The  first  representation  of  a  play  at  Thespis  was 
in  B.  c.  S35.  The  name  rpay^pibia  belonged,  as  observed  above  (on  v.  220), 
to  llie  dithyrambic  songs  of  tiie  Bacchic  festivals,  and  these  are  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  of  gpieat  antiquity.  The  extent  to  which  Thespis  can  be  consid- 
erra  the  author  of  tragedy  is,  that  he  introduced  an  actor  independent  of  tbe 
chorus,  who  sustained  various  parts  under  the  disguise  of  a  linen  mask.  (See 
T.  192.  n.)  This  account,  therefore,  of  the  invention  of  tragedy  at  the  vint- 
age, the  faces  smeared  with  lees  of  wine,  the  wagon  with  wnich  Thcspii 
wont  round  Attica,  and  so  forth,  may  be  r^ectcd. 

278.  Poti  huac  perwnae  paUaitque]  Horace  makes  ^schvlus  the  inventor 
of  the  mask  and  tragic  dress  (v.  215,  n.).  But  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that 
he  who  first  put  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  if  he,  as  most  suppose,  gave  him 
various  parts  to  sustain,  must  have  employed  masks  suited  to  the  different 
characters.  There  were  syrabolicsl  masks  for  different  ages  and  classes,  and 
there  were  descriptive  masks  for  different  persons,  representing  peculiaritiea 
by  which  they  would  be  known.  The  denvation  of  *  persona  is  unknown. 
Boscius  first  introduced  masks  on  the  Roman  stage  about  b.  c.  100.  Tbe 
garment  Horace  means  by  'palla'  was  an  upper  dress,  which  had  a  train 
to  it  (see  v.  215,  n.J.  For  the  proper  meaning  of  *  palla,'  see  S.  i.  8.  23,  n. 
As  to  '  pulpita '  and  '  cothurnus,'  see  Epp.  ii.  1. 174,  n.  .£schylus  may  have 
made  improvements  in  what  is  called  among  us  the  property  of  a  tneatre^ 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  invented  any  of  the  above  things. 
'  Magnum  loqui '  means  that  he  taught  the  actor  how  to  articulate  loudly. 

281.  Succeait  vetus  his  comoedioy]  Horace  takes  no  account  of  the  earliest 
form  of  comedy,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  the  song  of  (he  revellers 
(xfiiuof )  at  the  JDionysia ;  or  of  the  labors  of  Susarion,  wl^  as  early  at  least 
as  Thespis,  at  Icaria,  a  village  in  Attica>  contended  with  a  comic  chorus  for 
a  prize.  That  which  was  before  composed  of  jests  and  obscenities  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  had  now  added  to  it  [5crsonal  ribalc'rv  and  po> 
litic^  jokes,  the  former  levelled  at  the  spectators  or  against  pul)lic  men. 
Between  Susarion  and  the  period  of  the  old  comedy  there  were  several  distin- 
guished writers,  as  Chionides,  Magnes,  Ecphnntines,  and  others.  The  earli- 
est writer  of  the  old  comedy  was  Cratinus.     See  S.  i.  4.  1,  n. 

288.  Vd  qui  praetextas]  *Fabulao  practextae,'  or  '  praetcxtatae/  were 
tragedies,  as  'togatae'  were  comedies,  with  plots  connected  nith  Boman 
stories  and  manners.  (See  Epp.  ii.  1.  57,  sqa.)  The  Greek  tragedies  to 
which  '  praetextae '  were  opposed,  were  called  by  the  Ronkans  '  crepidatac.' 
'  Docere '  is  used  as  the  Greeks  used  BMa-KtiVy  for  exhibiting  a  play,  because 
"be  poet  also  trained  the  chorus  as  xopoMaa-KXikot. 
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Z!i4.  aa  un^em\     s>ee  ».  i.  5.  32,  n. 

295.  Ingenium  miWaJ  The  following  verses  to  308  have  little  connectioii 
-with  what  goes  heforo.  Horace  says,  because  genius  is  above  art,  and  all 
poets,  according  to  Democritus,  are  mad,  many  neglect  their  persons  and  let 
their  nails  and  their  beards  grow,  affecting  insanity.  The  question  about 
education  and  nature  in  connection  with  poetry  is  taken  up  again  at  v.  408. 
We  are  accustomed  to  subscribe  to  the  aoctrine  "  poeta  nascitur,  non  fit." 
The  ancients  were  divided  on  that  point,  some  assigning  more  to  education, 
others  to  natural  gifts.  Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  opinion  of 
Deroocritus,  that  no  man  could  be  a  poet  without  inspiration. 

300.  Si  tribiu  Anticyris]  There  were  three  places  of  this  name,  each  of 
which  is  assumed  from  this  passage  to  have  produced  hellebore,  a  vciy  im- 
probable coincidence.  Horace  puts  '  tribus '  as  we  might  say  a  dozen,  or 
any  other  indefinite  number.     (See  S.  ii.  3.  83.) 

301.  Tonaori  Licino  commisent.]  This  name  was  probably  that  of  a  well- 
known  barber  of  the  day.    (See  S.  ii.  3.  16.  35,  n.) 

302.  Qfii  purpor  bUem]  The  hellebore  which  the  ancients  used  in  coses  of 
madness  is  a  violent  purgative,  and  they  tried  to  act  on  the  brain  by  relieving 
the  stomach.  Horace  says  he  must  be  a  fool,  since  madness  is  essential  to 
poetry,  for  taking  medicines  to  keep  his  stomach  in  order.  * 

90^.  fanffor  mcecotiSf]  As  to  'vice,'  see  above,  v.  86,  and  S.  i.  10.  12. 
Horace  says  if  he  only  kept  the  bile  from  escaping,  be  would  beat  them  all  at 
poetry.  However,  it  does  not  matter,  he  goes  on  ;  he  will  act  as  the  grind- 
stone which  whets  tlie  iron,  though  its  own  office  is  not  to  cut  (exsors  ipsa 
tecandi).    This  is  said  to  be  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking* 

310.  Rem  tUn  Socraticae  —  chartae,]  The  writings  of  Socrates's  disciples, 
such  as  PUto,  Xenophon,  ^schines,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  will  supply 
matter  for  the  true  (dramatic)  poet,  by  teaching  liim  the  science  and  duties 
of  human  life. 

314.  Quod  sit  oonscripti,]  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  senate  hav- 
ing lost  many  of  its  number  under  the  last  of  them,  the  vacancies  were  filled 
up  from  the  '  equites,'  who  were  odled  '  conscripti  senatores.'  The  others 
were  '  patres ' ;  and  tiie  whole  body  thus  constituted  was  called  collectively 

*  patres  et  conscripti,'  or  shortly  *  patres  conscripti.'  Horace  here  uses  *  con- 
scriptus '  as  equivalent  to  '  senator.'  It  is  nowhere  else  so  used.  As  to 
'juaids,'  see  S.  i.  4.  123,  n. 

318.  vivas  hinr.  dueere  voces.]  Living  words  are  ihon  tiiat  represent  nature 
to  the  life,  or  which  convev  a  vivid  sense  to  the  understanding. 

319.  speciosa  locis]  Full  of  telling  commonplaces,  sentiments,  examples, 
and  so  on. 

323.  Grgiis  inffenium,]  He  sa^s  the  Greeks  had  a  natural  taste  for  poetry, 
and  cultivated  it  from  an  ambition  to  excel  and  thhrst  for  pnuse.  But  this 
comparison  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  subject  that  gbes  before,  or  the  rules  that  follow  from  v.  333. 

325.  Romani  pueri]  See  S.  i.  6.  72,  77,  n.  The  '  as '  was  divided  mto 
twelve  parts,  '  unciae,'  of  which  the  '  quincunx '  contained  five,  and  the 

*  triens  ^  four,  beine  one  third  of  the  whole,  whence  the  name.  The  '  semis ' 
(semi-as)  contained  six,  being  half  an  as.  Albinus  is  said  to  have  been  the 
name  or  a  usurer.  Horace  is  representing  a  scene  in  a  boys'  school. 
"  Master :  Let  the  son  of  Albinus  tell  me :  if  you  take  an  uncia  from  a  onin- 
cnnx,  how  mudi  remains  ?  (The  boy  hesitates.)  You  used  to  know.  Boy: 
A' triens.  Master:  Very  well.  Tou  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  your 
money.    Now  add  an  uncia :  what  is  the  sum  ?    Bov :  A  semis." 

'   332.  Ufiendm  cedre]    Books  were  »meaxed  wi^  ou  of  cedar  to  keep  them 
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join  both  thette  togt;ther/  on  which  aftsumpiion  several  miscelluieoiis  mles 
are  founded. 

337.  Omne  tupervaamm]  *  All  that  is  superflnoos  flows  awaj  from  a  mJad 
that  is  full/  that  is,  when  the  mind  is  full,  it  discards  all  suDerflnons  words, 
it  has  no  room  for  superfluities  ;  as  in  a  yessel  that  is  full,  if  yon  pour  more, 
it  rans  over  and  escapes.    As  to  '  supenracuus/  see  C.  ii.  20^  24,  n. 

340.  Neu  nratmae  Lamiae]  *  T4imiae '  were  hags,  ogresses,  who  had  die 
reputation  of  deTouring  children. 

341.  Centurion  BOiionan]  This  language  is  taken  from  the  'classes'  or 
'  centnriae '  of  Servius  Tullius.  Those  who  were  more  than  fortj-five  ttx^rs 
classed  with  die  '  seniores.'  The  grave  seniors  like  no  poetry  that  has  not 
something  profitable  and  instmctivo  in  it.  The  Ramnc»  t^sre  the  highest  of 
the  three  centuries  of  eqnites  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  formed.  Thej 
were  patricians,  and  Horace  calb  them  '  coisi,'  '  proud.'  The  distinctioii  of 
the  original  tribes  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  Bamnes  are  mentioned  in  ^po- 
sition to  the  '  centuriae  seniorum/  as  young  men  to  old,  the  reason  of  wbich 
is  not  plain. 

343.  0mm  tviit  puncfsml  '  He  carries  every  vote.'  See  £pp.  ii.  2.  d9,  n. ; 
and  as  to  the  Sosii,  see  Epp.  i.  20.  2,  n. 

347.  StaU  ddida  tamrn]  He  means  perfection  must  not  bo  looked  for,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  for  occasional  blots. 

353.  Quid  ergo  est  f\  *  Wliat  are  we  to  say  then  t '  The  expression  oc- 
curs ia  Cicero  sometimes,  as  in  the  speech  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c  18. 

354.  aa-ijAor  —  Itbrariua]     *  Scriptor '  is  the  '  scriba.'    See  Epp.  iL  2.  5,  b. 
357.  JU  Choerilus  iUe,]     See  Epp.  ii.  1.  231,  n. 

361.  erk  quae]     See  C.  i.  1.  3,  n. 

366.  0  major  juvammt]  There  were  two  sons,  and  both  '  iuvenos ' ;  both 
must  have  taken  the  '  toga  viriiis '  Horace  goes  on  to  tell  them,  that  medi- 
ocrity, though  tolerable  in  some  things,  is  intolerable  in  poetry. 

369.  ConntUus  juris  et  actor  Causarum]  See  S.  i.  1.  9,  n.  As  to  MessaUa» 
see  C.  iii.  21 .  A-  Casoellius  was  a  jurisconsultus.  Little  b  known  of  him. 
He  must  have  been  alive  when  this  poem  was  written,  but  vecy  old.  The 
names  are  inverted. 

373.  non  amcessam  eolumnae.}  That  is,  the  booksellers'  stalls.  See  S.  i 
4.  71,n. 

375.  Sarth  cum  meUe]  Sardinian  and  Corsican  honeys  appear  to  havs 
been  of  inferior  quality.  See  S.  ii.  2. 15,  n.  Poppy-seeds  aoasteid  and  mixed 
with  honey  were  served  in  eariy  times  at  the  second  couise. 

877.  Sic  animis)  *  So  poetry,  which  was  bom  and  invented  only  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  soul,  if  it  fail  but  a  little  of  the  highest  point,  inclines  to  the 
lowest'  He  says,  as  at  a  pleasant  supper,  bad  music,  bad  ointment,  and  bad 
honey  are  worse  than  none  at  all,  (for  the  meal  can  ^  on  very  well  without 
them,)  so  a  poem  must  either  be  extremely  good,  or  it  will  be  vciy  bad,  and 
had  better  not  be  written. 

380.  pikks  discive  trochiue]  See  S.  ii.  9,  n.  '  Coronae  -  are  the  crowds  of 
spectators  standing  round  to  watch  the  games. 

382.  Quidni  f]  This  is  ironical.  '  Wliy  not  ? '  He  is  a  &ee  man,  and 
bom  free,  and  has  a  good  property,  and  is  a  good  man  ;  why  then  should  he 
not  write  ? 

383.  census  equestrem  Summam]  *  Census '  is  a  participle.  His  proper^ 
was  not  less  than  400,000  sesterces.     See  Epod.  4.  15,  n. ;  Epp.  i.  1.  57,  n. 

385.  Tu  nihil  inuita  — Minerva ;]  See  S.  ii.  2.  3.  The  expression  is  pro- 
▼tfbiaL    Cioero  ^xphuns  it :  "  Invitit  pt  luimt  Minerva ;  id  ^t  advprsaote  et 
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i3G4.  m  luaeci  aewcenatu  juaiciM  auresj  as  lo  op.  jnsecioB  xarpa,  066  o.  1. 
10.  38,  n. 

391 .  Silvegtres  hominet]  Horace  goes  on  to  ascribe  the  noblest  resnlts  to 
the  cultivation  of  true  poetry ;  the  civilization  of  mankind  (rei>re6ented  nnder 
tiie  legend  of  Orpheus  taming  wild  beastH),  the  bailding  of  cities,  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  ordering  of  society.  Of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  poet, 
the  traditions  are  vague,  and  though  there  arc  fragments  still  extant  that 
bear  his  name,  he  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  Sie  representative  of  the 
eorliestpoetiy  and  music  of  Greece,  than  in  the  light  of  an  historical  person- 
age.    Compfoe  C.  i.  12.  7,  sqq. 

394.  Amphtonf  Thebanae  conditor  ana's,]  This  legend  is  mentioned  in  C. 
ill.  11.  2  :  "  Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo."  It  is  not  noticed  by  Homer, 
who  only  knew  Cadmus  as  the  founder  of  Thebes.     See  Epp.  i.  18.  41,  n. 

397.  Publiea  privatia — sacra  pro/atds,]  This  is  a  fundamental  division  of 
tilings  ('  res ')  in  the  Roman  law. 

399.  leges  inddert  ligno ;]  Plutarch  says  of  Solon's  laws,  that  they  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tables,  called  a(optt  or  fcvp/Scif,  and  that  fragments 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  the  Prytaneum  ( Vit.  Sol.  c.  25). 

400.  divinxB  vatibu»\  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musiens,  Pamphns,  Thamyris, 
are  the  principal  names  associated  with  the  origin  of  Grecian  poetry,  and  they 
are  all  called  Thracian  (see  below,  v.  405,  n.).  They  are  called  *  divine,'  not 
merely  from  the  quality  of  their  art,  but  from  their  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  Demcter,  and  Dionysus,  whence  above  (v.  391)  Orpheus  k 
cailod  "  sacer  intcrpresque  deorum." 

402.  Tyrto/eiuque  mares  anitnos]  Tyrtaens,  as  mentioned  before  (v.  75,  n.), 
was  a  native  of  Attica,  and  wrote  in  ttie  elegiac  measure.  He  left  Attica  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Sparta  during  the  second  war  between  the  Spaitans  and 
Messenians,  which  began  b.  c.  685.  His  verses  were  chiefly  exhortations  to 
bravery  addressed  to  the  Spartans.  There  are  three  fragments,  amounting 
in  the  aggre^rate  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  vei'ses,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
vigor  tmd  feeling  in  tliem,  corresponding  to  Horace's  description. 

405.  Pieriis  tentata  modis ;]  The  cwmtry  of  Pioria  lav  between  Macedonia 
and  Thessalia,  north  of  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Thermaicus.  This  accounts  for  the  Muses  being  both  Pierian  and  Olym- 
pian ;  and  as  by  the  southern  Greeks  all  the  north  went  by  the  name  of 
Thrace,  this  may  account  for  the  traditions  which  assigned  the  birth  of  poetry 
to  bards  of  Thrace  (v.  400,  n.),  a  country  of  which  the  language  was  pro- 
nounced barbarous  by  the  civilized  Greeks. 

406.  Et  ionffohtm  operum  finis:]  The  rural  Dionysia  (v.  275,  n.),  called 
r^  KOT  aypovf,  or  r^  fUKpd,  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  month 
Hoo'ridccdv,  when  the  labors  of  the  vintage  wore  over. 

408.  Naturafieret  iaudabile]     Sec  v.  295,  n. 

413.  Multa  tulit  fecttque  pfter,]  *  He  takes  great  pains  when  he  k  young,' 
'  pucr '  being  emphatic,  as  m  C.  i.  9.  16. 

414.  qui  Pythia  cantaJt  TUncen]  At  the  Pythian  games  there  was  a  musi- 
cal contest  in  which  flute-players  and  harp-players  took  part,  the  subject  being 
the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  serpent  Pytho.  The  name 'given  to  this  music 
was  vd/ioff  nv^iK($(. 

417.  Orcupet  ertremtm  scabies;]  The  Scholiasts  say  this  expres8k>n  was 
used  by  bovs  in  their  races. 

419.  Ut'praeco,]  See  S.  i.  6.  86,  n.  The  rich  poet,  he  goes  on,  purchases 
flattery. 

422.  undum  qui  recU  ponere  possit]  *  Who  can  put  a  good  dinner  before 
on#  handsomely.'    As  to  '  spondere/  see  S.  iL  6. 23,  n.    '  Levi  paapere '  it 
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431.  Ui  md  oondttctt]     See  S.  i.  6.  43,  n. 

434.  culullia]  This  the  Scholiasts  (on  C.  i.  31.  11)  say  was  the  name  of 
earthen-ware  cape  iif»ed  by  the  pontifices  and  Vestal  Virgins.  It  was  after^ 
wards  used  generally  for  drinking-cups.  With  'torqnere  mero'  compare 
£pp.  LIS.  33,  "  et  irmo  tortus  et  inu" 

437  animi  $ub  vulpe  kUentes]  *  If  jou  ever  write  poetiy,  do  not  be  taken 
in  by  flatterers,  who  have  a  bad  heart  under  a  cunning  face.' 

438.  Quintiiio]     See  C  i.  24,  Introduction. 

441 .  Et  male  tomaio$  incudi  reddere]  The  metaphors  of  the  turning-lathe 
and  the  anvil  are  common  enough  for  the  composition  of  verses.  The  lathe 
was  used  bj  the  ancients  in  the  polishing  and  turning  of  metals,  as  well  as  of 
wood  and  ivory. 

450.  FHh  Ariatarchm ;]  Aristarchus,  whose  name  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  as  a  critic,  was  bom  in  Samothracia  about  b.  c.  S30.  He  passed 
the  fi^reater  part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  und^  the  patronage  of  Ptolemsena 
Philopator,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor,  the  second  of  whom  he  educated. 

453.  morbus  regius]  This,  which  is  otherwise  called  '  arquatus  morbus/ 
'  aurugo/  and  by  the  Greeks  Urtpos,  is  the  janndice.  Celsns  says  it  is  so 
called  because  the  remedies  resorted  to  were  chiefly  amusements  and  indul- 
gences to  keep  up  the  spirits,  such  as  none  but  the  rich  could  afibrd.  No 
disorder  depr^ses  the  spirits  more  than  jaundice  Here  it  is  suppoaed  to  be 
infectious,  which  it  is  not 

454.  AutJanaticuB  erroA  '  Fanaticns '  (from  '  fanum ')  was  properiy  ap- 
plied to  the  priests  of  Beliona.  See  S.  ii.  3.  223,  n.,  and  Juvenal  iv.  123, 
"  fimaticns  oestro  Percussns,  Beliona,  tuo."  Juvenal  also  applies  it  to  the 
priests  of  Cybelo  (ii.  112),  "  crine  sencx  fanaticns  albo,  Sacrorum  antistes." 
The  influence  of  the  moon  ('  iracunda  IMana ')  in  producing  mental  derange- 
ment is  one  of  the  earliest  fallacies  in  medicine.  The  Greeks  called  persons 
supposed  to  be  so  affected  (rcXi^vmfcoi. 

455.  tetigine  timent]  *  The  wise  avoid  him,  as  if  he  were  infecdous  ;  fools 
nm  after  him,  like  children  after  a  crazy  man  in  the  streets.' 

459.  longum  Clametf]     This  is  like  Homer's  fiaKp6v  &va-€  (H.  iii.  81). 

464.  Deut  immortalU  haben\  See  Epp.  i.  12.  20.  There  are  various  mar- 
vellous stories  told  of  the  death  of  Empedoclcs,  suited  to  the  character  he 
bore  in  his  life,  of  a  magician,  a  controller  of  the  elements,  &c.  This  story 
of  his  throwing  himself  into  ^tna  is  supported  by  very  insufficient  authority. 

467.  Inoitwn  qui  tervai]  Sec  Epp.  i.  20.  15,  n.  This  is  apparently  a  prov- 
erb. The  construction  of  *  idem  occidenti '  is  Greek,  raur6  r^  dvotcrtunwru 
Orelli  observes  that  this  is  the  only  spondaic  hexameter  in  Horace. 

469.  Fiel  homo]  He  keeps  up  the  allusion  to  Empedocles,  saying  that  the 
frenzied  poet  is  as  resolved  to  rush  to  his  &te  (that  is,  into  verse)  as  the 
philosopher  was,  and  if  you  save  him  he  will  not  drop  his  pretension  to  in- 
spiration. 

470.  Nee  tatia  apparet]  The  crime  for  which  he  has  been  Ums  sent  mad 
does  not  appear ;  whether  it  be  for  fouling  his  facer's  grave,  or  setting  foot 
upon  polluted  grdund.  '  Bidental '  was  a  spot  struck  by  liehteing,  so  called 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  it  for  expiation.  I  agree  witli  Orelli  in  taking 
'  movorit'  in  the  sense  of  *  violaverit,'  a**  in  "  Dianac  non  movcnda  numina" 
(Epod.  xvii.  3).  Some  take  it  to  mean  the  removal  of  the  mark  placed  on 
the  spot. 
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INTEODUCTION 


TO  THB 


METRES  OF  HORACE. 


I.   OF  SEYEBAL  TECHNIGAX  TERMS* 

1.  Foot,  —  Afoot  is  a  combination  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a 
certain  quantity. 

2.  Verae, — A  verse  is  the  regular  series  of  a  certain  number  of  feet 

3.  B(isis. — A  basis  is  a  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables  preceding  a  verse. 

4.  Stanxa  or  Strophe. — A  stanza  or  strophe  is  the  succession  of  several 
verses  in  a  certain  order,  wMch  order  is  preserved  through  the  poem. 

If  the  stanza  consists  of  two  verses,  the  poem  is  diMrdp/ion  (dtWfKX^v^; 
if  of  three,  triUrOphxm  (Tpiarpo<f)ov) ;  if  of  four,  tetnutrdphon  (rfrpaorpo^v); 
and  if  of  one,  monostrdphon  (^i^orpot^v). 

If  one  kind  of  verse  only  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  poem,  the 
latter  is  called  monocolon  (povoKooiKov)  ;  if  two  kinds  of  verse,  dicdlon  (fiUar 
Xov) ;  and  if  three,  tricdhn  (rpoecoXov). 

5.  Coesura.  — A  ciesura  (from  the  Latin  verb  (xsdo,  to  cut,  sever)  is  the  in- 
terruption or  intersection  of  a  foot  by  tiiie  ending  of  a  word. 

6.  Dipodia. —  The  feet  of  two  syltsibles,  especially  the  iambuses  and  tro- 
chees, are  not  numbered  singly,  but  two  by  two,  and  two  feet  thus  united  are 
called  a  metrum  or  dipodia  (Sinodia).  One  dipodia  or  two  feet  are  called  a 
monomdter  (popoperpos)  ;  two  dipodisB  or  four  feet,  a  dimeter  (diptrpoi) ; 
three  dipodiie  or  six  feet,  a  trfmSter ;  four  dipodisd  or  eisht  feet,  a  tetrameter. 
But  the  dactyls,  choriambuses,  and  other  feet,  are  numbered  singly,  so  that 
two  of  them  are  called  a  dimeter,  three  a  trimeter,  four  a  tetrameter,  etc. 

7.  Venus  cataUcbu  or  cataleckcus  ((nixot  KOrakffKTOs  or  xoroXiyifnico^) 
is  a  verse,  the  last  foot  of  which  wants  one  or  several  syllables.  K  one  sylla- 
ble is  remaining,  it  is  called  ventu  caUdeeticus  in  syUabam ;  if  two,  caUUeaicui 
in  dissuUahum, 

8.  VersuM  brachycatalectui  is  an  iambic  or  trochaic  vene  (which  are  meas- 
ured by  dipodisB)  the  last  foot  of  which  is  wanting.* 

9.  Venui  acaUdectiu  is  a  verse  which  is  complete. 

10.  VenuB  hfpenxUalectuM  is  a  verse  which  has  one  syllable  too  much. 


ttkli  was  Is  oonpnbtadtd  undtr  tb*  pnetding  ombm,  venmt  ttUmk€fuM. 


The  fiBei,  of  wfaicli  tiie  renei  in  the  Ttrioos  metres  of  Honoe  tat  con- 
ttructed,^  are,  ^ 

1.  bmbui  ^  -  6.  Bacekim  ^  .  . 

fi.  Trockena  .  ^  7.  DttdpUu  -  _  _ 

8.  Pifrrkickiut 8.  Choriambm  .  ^ 

4.  Spomdeua 9.  ImOcus  a  mmon  ^  ^ 

6.  AwqJkibrikhyt  ^  -.  ^ 

m.      OF  VEB8E8. 

o.  lanMe  Ver$e$. 

The  fint  sylUUe  of  an  iambic  dipodia,  not  being  capable  of  being  meaa- 
ored  accurately,  may  be  long,  and  tfaos  a  spondee  may  stand  in  the  plaoD  of 
an  iambos,  or  the  solutions  of  the  spondee,  the  anapsest  and  dactyL  The 
same  changes  may  be  made  m  the  thud,  fifth,  and  serenth  places.  For  the 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  iambas,  a  tribrachys  alone  can  be  snbstitnted;  ao 
that  iambic  rerses  admit  of  these  changes :  — 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  Horace,  yeiy  moderate  in  the  use  of  this  liberty, 
uses  sometimes  in  the  even  places  the  tribrachys,  and  in  the  odd  places  ne 
spondee,  bat  seldom  the  anapsest  or  dactyL 

1 .  VenuM  ioMblcui  divuier  dffiffffafMJw  or  votm  tcm6iciis  oMafamaruis ;  ^* 


InarJ  sit  ae  |  stno  |  sins.    Epod.  8. 18. 
Forti  I  sequel  mar  pe|ctore.    EpotL  1. 14. 
Vide  I  re  propejrantes  |  domam.    Epod,  %.  68. 

FsTMS  iambicui  trimeter  oataUetn* :  — 


Satis  I  beajtus  u|nid8  |  Sabijnis.    ii.  18.  14. 
Begum|qae  pae|ri8,  nee  |  satel|les  Or|ci.    ii.  18.  84. 

Femis  icanbicm  trimeter  acataiectvM,  or  vemm  iambkm  tmaruu;  with  a 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot :  — 


Paren|tibus|qne  abo|mina|ta8  Han|nibal.    Epod,  16^  8. 
Postquam  I  reli|ctis  |i  moejnibus  |  rex  projcidit    Epod,  17.  IS. 
Deripejre  ta|nam  ||  Tolcibus  I  possim  |  meis.    Epod,  17.  78. 
Optat  I  quie|tem  ||  PeIo|pis  in|fidi  |  pater.    Epod,  17.  65. 

•  TiM  AMiMst  w  w -.and  tbe-Tribrtdiys  w  ^  w  otoor  only  M  sotettas  of  ttM  Bpoii- 
dM  and  lualHM. 
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mod  sixth  places  the  spondee,  anapsost^  or  dactyl  may  bo  sabstitoted  for  the 
trochee,  and  the  tribrachjs  in  any  place. 


Aw         _ 

-L      WW 

4.  Venui  lilafphaBicuB,  which  is  a  versus  trocfaaicos  dhneter  brachycataleo- 
tas:  — 

Veris  et  FavonL    i.  4. 1. 
This  Terse  is  used  onee  by  Horace,  so  as  to  form  the  termination  of  anottier 
{see  No.  19),  and  is  constructed  throaghoot  in  its  pure  and  regidar  form. 

6.  Veniu  trocktkm  dimeter  oataleciu$:  — 

—      w  —  w       —      w  ^ 

Non  ebor  neqne  anrenm.    iL  18. 1. 
Horace  does  not  use  the  spondee  in  the  second  place. 

c,  Chariambic  Verses, 

Entire  Terses  are  not  formed  of  choriambuses,  but  one  or  several  choriam- 
liases  are  preceded  or  succeeded  by  different  feet. 

6.  VenuM  PherecrcUius^  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  monometer  hyper^ 
aiialectus,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondee :  ^- 

•  ——         -Lww-L*-' 

Portum.    Nonne  vides,  ut    i.  14.  3. 

7.  Vinus  GtycoriicvSy  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  dimeter  catalectus  in 
pyrrfaich&tpn  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always  a  spondee : — 

Beddas  incolnmem,  precor.    L  3.  7. 

8.  Venm  ^sdepiadeus  minor,  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  trimeter  cat- 
alectus in  p}-Trfaicbium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always 
a  spondee,  ai.d  a  ciesura  after  the  first  choriambus :  — 

-.-     ±      wwJ.lli.wwJ.    WW 

Maecejnas  atavis  ||  edite  re|gibus.    L  1. 1. 
Horace  neglects  die  caesura  in  two  instances.    One  occurs  if!  this  bo<^ :  — 
Noil  incendia  Car|thaginis  impiss.    iv.  8.  17. 
Mitscherlidi  very  properlv  questions  the  genuineness  of  this  verse.    In  one 
instance  the  first  /shonamous  is  changed  into  a  pseon  primus  (.  ^ . ) :  — 

Quam  si,  |  quidquid  arat  |  impiger  Apulus.    iii.  16.  26. 

9.  Vemu  Asdepictdem  major,  which  is  a  versus  choriambicus  tetrameter  cat- 
alectus in  pynhichium  aut  iambum,  with  a  basis,  which  in  Horace  is  always 
a  spondee,  and  two  csssuras,  after  the  first  and  second  choriambus :  — 

-  -  ^ww-LIIJ.wwX    II      J.     WW    i*.   w     W 

Quia  poet  |  Vina  gravem  U  militiam  aut  j|  pauperiem  crepat  ?   i.  13. 5. 
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10.  Vema  Armop/kt9acuB,  whicli  ifl  a  TenoB  cbonambiciis  dimeier  cataleo- 
tnt  in  amphibrachTii  ant  baocfainm :  — 

Lydia  die,  |  per  onmes.    L  8. 1. 

11.  Venut  Sc^iiphiau  minor,  which  is  the  preceding Tene preceded  bya  tro- 
chaic dipodia  ( )  or  Epitittnfl  eecandus,  with  a  cnrara  after  the  fizst 

sjilable  of  the  choriambiu :  — 

ji    B — s    ^    ^^ 

Flnminnm  lalpeos  ||  oelereslqne  Tentos.'    i.  13. 10. 

Sereral  times  the  last  word  is  divided,  apart  of  it  belonging  to  the  foOow- 
ingUne:  —  i  2.19;  ii.  16.  7. 

IS.  Fermt  Saf^fikicm  major,  which  has  one  more  choiiambnB  than  the  prfr- 
oeding  rerse,  with  a  second  cnsora  after  the  first  choriambos :  — 

_^_     _       JL     M^w-LIIj. L    ^     _w 

Oderit  cam|pam,  t|  patiens  D  polveris  atlqne  solis  ?    L  a  4. 

d.  DaehfUc  Vbthm. 

13.  Fermt  AdaOcm,*  wfaidi  is  a  Tersns  dactylicns  dimeter  catalectns :  — 

Templaqne  |  Testae,    i.  2. 16. 

14.  VerwM  ArekUoekiui  minor,  which  is  a  Tersns  dactylicns  dimeter  hyper- 
catalectns,  or  trimeter  catalectns  in  syllabam :  — 

Flnmina  |  pnetere|nnt    ir.  7.  4. 

15.  Vermu  dadj/Ueui  letrameter  catalectns,  or  versus  telnmeUr  keroicns,  A 
spondee  may  be  used  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  the  first  and  second  plaoes,  sel- 
dom in  the  third ;  a  c«snra  oocnrs  amr  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  or 
third  foot:—    _    ^^ ^_     ^^     _     w 

Carmine  |  perpetujo  ||  oele|brare  et    i.  7.  6. 
Tri8titi|am  ||  vijtaeqne  lajbores.    i.  7. 18. 
O  forjtes  II  peljoraqne  |  passi.    L  7.  90. 
Mensojrem  ||  cohilbent,  Ar|chyta.    L  28.  2. 

16.  Versus  Akmomius  (see  No.  19),  which  is  a  Tersns  daetrlicns  tetmaeter 
acatelectns,  with  a  cnsnra  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot;  spondees 
are  used  in  the  first  three  feet :  — 

t    ^_^    =  ^.rz  II—  -  -  - 

Nnnc  deoet  t  ant  virijdi  ||  niti|dnm  capvt.    i.  4.  9. 
Alterjno  terfram  H  qnati|unt  pede.    i.  4.  7. 

17.  Versus  hexanuUr  heroieus,  which  is  a  versus  dactrlicns  hexameter  cata- 
lectns, with  a  principal  csesnra  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot 
(ntv^fiifupfii),  or  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  fourth  foot  (^^Aifuficp^r), 
and  frequently  one  or  more  subordinate  cssuras ;  instead  of  the  Gkctyl*  ^e 
spondee  may  be  used  in  all  places  except  the  fifth ;  in  a  few  instances  a 

*  Thtt  TMio  mnj  slsn  hn  nmihUmwl  sm  Tonmn  nhmrtiniWmis  mwinmiitwr  tijpfflraHlfiTiTW  • 
TSmpBlqSe  Tislt^ 
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Z^^     Z  XT  Z^  H  XT  r  X- - 

Tiboris  |  umbra  ta|i.    ||  Tenjcer  Sala|miiia  pa[tremqae.    i.  7. 21. 
Kil  de|8peraD|dam  ||  Tea|cro  dace  et  |  auspice  |  Teacro.    i.  7.  27. 
Amb]gu|am  tel|lare  no|va  H  Salajmina  faltnram.    i.  7.  29. 
Me  qaoqae  |  deye|xi  |)  rapi|dii8  comes  |  Ori|oiufl.    L  28.  21. 

e.  LogcuBdic  Verses. 

Logaoedic  yeraes  (^oyaoilkKol,  I  e.  yerseB  combming  the  rhythm  of  pro§6 
and  verse)  are  those  m  which  a  series  of  dactyls  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of 
trocheea. 

18.  Venus  AkaicuM  deca^Uabua,  composed  of  two  dactyls  and  two  tro- 
diees  :-— 

Sardimjae  sege|te8  fe|races.    i.  81.4. 

19.  Venus  ArMoekim  major,  composed  of  &e  yersns  Alcmaoins,  or  foar 
dactyls  (see  No.  16h  and  three  trochees  (see  No.  4),  wi&  two  cesoras,  one 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  dac^l,  the  other  after  the  fourth  dactyl. 
Hanjr,  especially  older,  editions  haye  this  yerse  divided  into  two,  the  first 
containing  the  dactyls,  the  second  the  trochees :  — • 

Jam  Cythe|rea  cho|ros  ||  duldt  Venus  U  immijnente  |  Luna.  L4.  5. 

yi   Versus  Asynartett. 

Versus  asynarteti  (amnmpTtjToi),  that  is,  uneomteded  yerses,  are  those 
whidi  consist*  of  two  or  more  members,  connected,  howeyer,  as  loosely  as 
one  yerse  with  another.  The  first  and  last  syllables,  therefore,  of  each  mem- 
ber are  doubtful,  and  no  elision  takes  place,  in  case  the  last  letter  of  one 
member  and  the  first  of  the  other  are  yowels.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
these  yerses,  being  in  effect  separate  yerses,  should  be  printed  as  such. 

20.  Versus  ianMiguB^  consisting  of  a  yersus  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectus 
(see  No.  1),  and  a  yersus  Archilochius  minor  (see  No.  14) :  — 


Tu  yi|na  Torjquato  |  moye  n  consule  |  pressa  me|o.    Epod*  18.6. 
Leyajre  dijris  peo|tora  ||  sollici|tndini|DU8.    Epod.  18. 10. 
21.  Vermm  dac^Uandncus,  consisting  of  a  yersus  Archilochius  minor  (see 
No.  14),  and  a  yersus  iambicus  dimeter  acatelectus  (see  No.  1) :  — 


Scribere  |  yersicujlos  ||  amo|re  per|cu88um  |  grayi    Epod,  11.  2. 

g.   Verses  of  IHferent  Feet 

22.  Versus  Alooieus  hendeocMOabus,  consisting  of  an  iambus,  bacchius,  and 
two  dactyls,  with  a  csesura  after  the  bacchius ;  a  spondee  is  generally  used 
instead  <n  an  iambus :  — 

r    ±'-  "-    -i 

Dnlce  et  |  decorum  est  ||  pro  patrita  moii.    ill  2. 18. 
Tnmnl|tuosnm  ||  8oUici|tat  mart.    ill.  1. 26. 


S3,  venut  Alccuciu  etmea^/iiaout,  ooDBiraiig  ot  an  lambm,  MccniiiBy  ana 
two  tixxsheea.    A  spondee  is  generally  snbstitated  for  the  iambus ;  — 

Aedemlqoe  Yodtram  me|mento.    u.  17.  31. 

In  ii.  8.  27,  elision  takes  place  between  the  last  syllable  and  the  first  of  the 
•ncoeeding  Terse,  thus  remoring  the  syllable  apparently  snpeimhandant. 

24.  Ventu  hmcm  a  mtnons  dimder  acatofertw ;  — 

25.  VenuM  AnaerwtUiau,  which  is  a  venus  limiati  a  atmore  tdtamttm*  oool- 
alectua :—  ^  ^ ^  ^ ^ ^  ^ 

IT.      OF  METBSS. 
Of  tiiese  Tarioui  vtVBos,  nineteen  metres  or  systems  are  fbfmed  by  Hoface. 

I.  Metrwn  Atdepiadeum  primum,  fusvoiusikov  fiaif6<nrpo(l>oif,  consisting  of  a 
Tersns  Asdepiadeos  minor  (see  No.  8) :  — • 

i.  1 ;  iii.  30;  iy.  8.  "      "  ^  " 

n.  Metrwn  Atciepiadeum  tecundwn,  bUvXow  Kurpotftov^  consisting  of  a 
versos  Glyconieos  (see  No.  7 ),  and  a  versos  Asdepiadeos  minor  (see No  8) :  — 

i.  8,  13,  19,  36 ;  iii.  9,  15,  19,  24,  25,  28 ;  iv.  1,  3. 

IIL  Metntm  Aaclepiadeam  tertium,  diiu»Xor  rtToaarpoKfiow,  consisting  of 
three  versos  Asdepiadei  minores  (see  No.  8),  and  a  versos  Glyconieos  (soo 
No.  7):—  ww-l w 

—  .—  ••      ^a.       ^       w.      ^      ^ 

L  6,  15,  24,  33 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  10,  16 ;  iv.  5,  12. 

IV.  Mttvm  AtdepadBum  quarium,  rpUvXcm  rrrpiarpoflHiP^  coBfistlttg  of 
two  versos  Asclepiaaei  minores  (see  No.  8),  a  versos  Fhereocatkis  (see  No.  6), 
and  a  versos  Glyconieos  (see  No.  7) :  — 

I ^ 

1.^ ^ 


i.  5,  14,21,23;  ii  7  ;  iii.  7,  13 ;  iv.l3. 

y.  Metntm  Aadtpkukum  majw^  ikonfotMikaif  ftomrpo^oir,  ooosiflf&ig  of  a 
versos  Asdepiadeos  major  (see  No.  9) :  — 

.1-^.^1.. 

L  11,18;  iv.  10. 

VI.  Mdrmm  Sapphicum  mtntis,  ilicmkop  rwrpaarpoAop,  ooosist&ig  of  three 
versos  Sapphid  mlnorte  (see*No.  11),  and  a  versos  Aaonicns  (see  ao  13) :  — 


r 
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1 ^ 

i.  S,  10,  12,  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  88 ;  ii.  2,  4,  6,  8, 10,  16 ;  iii.  8, 11,  14,  18,  20, 
22,  27 ;  iv.  2, 6, 11.    Carmen  Saficulare. 

YII.  Mkrum  SapMatm  majus,  duc«Xov  lHarpotftoVf  consulting  of  a  Temis 
Arifltophanicos  (see  m.  10)  and  a  verens  Sapphicus  mi^r  (see  No.  12) :  — 

L8. 

ym.  MBtmm  Alcatcum,  t^k»\op  rtrpaarpof^w,  consisting  of  two  xeaxiB 
Alcaid  hendecasyllAbi  (see  !No.  22),  a  versus  Alcaicas  ameasyllabos  (see 
Ko.  23),  and  a  Tersns  Alcaicns  decasyllabos  (see  No.  18) :  — 

I.  9, 16,  17,  26,  27,  29,  31,  34,  35,  37  ;  u.  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13, 14,  15,  17, 19, 
20 ;  iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  17,  21,  28,  26,  29  ;  iv.  4,  9,  14,  15. 

IX.  Metrum  ArckUochium  primum,  liUuiKw  hi(rTpo<l>w,  consisting  of  a  ver- 
sus hexameter  heroicos  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  Archilochius  minor  (see 
No.  14):  — 

-  XT  Z  -.-  =  I  —  =  XT ^ 

iv.7. 

X.  Metrwn  Art^Uochittm  secundum,  dUwkw  hitrrpot^y  consisting  of  a  veiv 
sns  hexameter  heroicus  (see  No.  17)  and  a  versus  iambelegus  (see  No.  20):  — 

z  —  z  -J-  =  I  xri  -J- 

Epod.  13.         • 

XI.  MetniMAnkUo(hivmtertiumt^lK»i^ 

iambicus  trimeter  acatalectus  (see  No.  3)  and  a  versus  dactyliambicui  (see 
No.21):  — 

Epod.  11. 

Xn.  Metrum  ArchHochium  gwxrtum,  hUwkw  liurTpo<f)w,  consisting  of  a 
versus  Archilochius  major  (see  No.  19)  and  a  versus  iambicus  trimeter  cata- 
lectus  (see  No.  2) :  — 

:  -J-  z  -_-  :  I  —  -  -- 1 

1.4. 


ameler  heroicas  (see  No.  17>  aad  a  renos tetmneter  heroiciu  (see  No.  15): ~ 


17,28;  Epod.  12. 

nnfticiuii />niiiiai 
aarioB  (see  No. 

I 


XIV.  Metrum  lambtcum  primum,  lunroKMkour  liotnarpotpo^,  *^>^fiftrag  of  a 
TenuA  lambima  fenariiu  (see  No.  8) :  — 


Epod.  17. 

XV .  Mehrum  IcaMcum  teemtdum,  bUt^w  dtWpo^oir,  consisting  of  a  Tenos 
iambicns  senanos  (see  No.  3)  and  a  yersos  iambicns  qaatemariiu  (see  No.  1 ): — 

rz--z|z--zz-- 


Epod.  1  - 10. 

XVL  Melntm  Pylhiambieum  primum,  HUrnkw  Ktrrooiftw,  consisting  of  a 
Tenos  hexameter  lieioicas  (see  m.  17)  and  a  Tereos  uunlHcas  dimeter  acata- 
lectns  (see  No.  1) :  -^ 


Epod.  14, 15. 

XVli.  M^tnan  Pythiambiatm  teeundum,  hUukop  diarpodtop,  consisting  of  a 
yersas  hexameter  herotcoft  (see  N6. 17)  and  a  yeistis  iomoipiis  lenarius  (see 
No.S):  — 


Epod.  16. 

XVni.  Metntm  Trockaumm,  diVtftXoy  hurrpoffxjv,  consisting  of  a  yersos 
trochaicns  dimeter  catalectas  (see  No.  S)  and  a  yeisus  iambicns  trimeter  cat- 
alectns  (see  No.  2):  —  • 


Some  consider  this  metre  as  /AovwcttXcr  pMfoarpo^wp^  in  wfaidi  case  it  is 
a  yersos  trochaicns  pentftmeter  brachycatalectos ;  foot,  the  last  syllable  of  the 
trochaic  line  being  eyidentlj  doobtfol,  we   most  consider  the  metre  as 
diWpo^r,  or  at  least  as  a  yenos  asjnartetos. 
u.  18. 

XIX.  Metntm  Toniatm  a  minon,  iUaikov  rpLarpo^iov,  consisting  of  two 
yersos  lonici  a  minore  tetrameter  acatalecti  (see'  No.  25)  and  one  yersos  loni- 
cos  a  minore  dimeter  acatalectos  (see  No.  24) :  — 


iU.  12. 
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LIST    OF    THE   ODES. 


WITH   THEUt    MBTBBS. 


Lib.  L— Od.  1. 

Hetr,    L 

LiKH.  — Od.  8. 

Med*,  vm. 

9. 

VL 

4. 

VL 

8. 

n. 

ft. 

vm. 

4. 

xn. 

«. 

VL 

ft. 

IV. 

7. 

VIIL 

6. 

in. 

8. 

VL 

7. 

xin. 

9. 

VIIL 

8. 

VIL 

10. 

VL 

9. 

VIIL 

IL 

VIIL 

10. 

VL 

12. 

IIL 

11, 

V. 

13. 

vm. 

12. 

VI. 

14. 

VUL 

18. 

n. 

11. 

vm. 

14. 

IV. 

16. 

VL 

15. 

in. 

17. 

vm. 

16. 

vm. 

18. 

XVIII. 

17. 

vnL 

19. 

vm. 

18. 

V. 

20. 

vm. 

19. 

n. 

Iib.in.^Od.  L 

VHL 

SO. 

VI. 

2. 

vm. 

SI. 

IV. 

8. 

vm. 

2S. 

VI. 

4. 

vm. 

S8. 

IV. 

ft. 

VIIL 

34. 

HL 

«. 

VITL 

SS. 

VI. 

7. 

IV. 

26. 

Vlll. 

8. 

VL 

27. 

VUl. 

9. 

IL 

28. 

XIIL 

10. 

m. 

29. 

vm. 

11. 

VL 

80. 

VI. 

12. 

XIX. 

81. 

^VIU. 

18. 

IV. 

82. 

VI. 

14. 

VI. 

ZS. 

m. 

15. 

II. 

84. 

vm. 

16. 

m. 

85. 

vni. 

17. 

vm. 

86. 

n. 

18. 

VI. 

87. 

vin. 

19. 

n. 

88. 

VL 

20. 

VL 

i:ib.n.-Od.i. 

VIIL 

21. 

VUL 

2. 

VL 

22. 

VI. 
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S4. 

U. 

la 

V. 

25. 

n. 

11. 

VL 

26. 

vni. 

12. 

ni. 

27. 

VI. 

IS. 

IV. 

28. 

n. 

14. 

vin. 

2a 

VIII. 

15. 

vin. 

aa 

I. 

Epod. 

i-ia 

XV. 

liT.IV.  — Od.     I. 

n. 

11. 

XL 

2. 

VL 

12. 

XIIL 

a. 

n. 

IS. 

X 

4. 

VIII. 

14. 

XVL 

5. 

in. 

15. 

XVI. 

«. 

VI. 

16. 

XVIL 

7. 

IX. 

17. 

XIV. 

8. 

L 

Omnai  SMcnlare. 

VL 

IBB  ENDt 
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